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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants  is 
interesting  to  agriculturists,  to  botanists,  and  even  to 
historians  and  philosophers  concerned  with  the  dawnings 
of  civilization. 

I  went  into  this  question  of  origin  in  a  chapter  in  my 
work  on  geographical  botany ;  but  the  book  has  become 
scarce,  and,  moreover,  since  1855  important  facts  have 
been  discovered  by  travellers,  botanists,  and  archae- 
ologists. Instead  of  publishing  a  second  edition,  I  have 
drawn  up  an  entirely  new  and  more  extended  work, 
which  treats  of  the  origin  of  almost  double  the  number  of 
species  belonging  to  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  zones. 
It  includes  almost  all  plants  which  are  cultivated,  either 
on  a  large  scale  for  economic  purposes,  or  in  orchards  and 
kitchen  gardens. 

I  have  always  aimed  at  discovering  the  condition  and 
the  habitat  of  each  species  before  it  was  cultivated.  It 
was  needful  to  this  end  to  distinguish  from  among 
innumerable  varieties  that  which  should  be  regarded  as 
the  most  ancient,  and  to  find  out  from  what  quarter  of 
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the  globe  it  came.  The  problem  is  more  difficult  than  it 
appears  at  first  sight.  In  the  last  century  and  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  present  authors  made  little  account 
of  it,  and  the  most  able  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  erroneous  ideas.  I  believe  that  three  out 
of  four  of  Linnaeus*  indications  of  the  original  home  of 
cultivated  plants  are  incomplete  or  incorrect.  His  state- 
ments have  since  been  repeated,  and  in  spite  of  what 
modem  writers  have  proved  touching  several  species, 
they  are  still  repeated  in  periodicals  and  popular  works. 
It  is  time  that  mistakes,  which  date  in  some  cases  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  should  be  corrected.  The  actual 
condition  of  science  allows  of  such  correction,  provided 
we  rely  upon  evidence  of  varied  character,  of  which 
some  portion  is  quite  recent,  and  even  unpublished ;  and 
this  evidence  should  be  sifted  as  we  sift  evidence  in  his- 
torical research.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which 
a  science  founded  on  observation  should  make  use  of 
testimonial  proof.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  method 
leads  to  satisfactory  results,  since  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  the  origin  of  almost  all  the  species,  sometimes 
with  absolute  certainty,  and  sometimes  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability. 

I  have  also  endeavoured  to  establii^  the  number  of 
centuries  or  thousands  of  years  during  which  each 
species  has  been  in  cultivation,  and  how  its  culture 
spread  in  different  directions  at  successive  epochs. 

A  few  plants  cultivated  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  even  some  others,  are  not  now  known  in  a 
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spontaneous,  that  is,  wild  condition,  or  at  any  rate  this 
condition  is  not  proved.  Questions  of  this  nature  are 
subtle.  They,  like  the  distinction  of  species,  require 
much  research  in  books  and  in  herbaria.  I  have  even 
been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  courtesy  of  travellers  or 
botanists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  obtain  recent 
information.  I  shall  mention  these  in  each  case  with 
the  expression  of  my  grateful  thanks. 

In  spite  of  these  records,  and  of  all  my  researches, 
there  stiU  remain  several  species  which  are  unknown 
wild.  In  the  cases  where  these  come  from  regions 
not  completely  explored  by  botanists,  or  where  they 
belong  to  genera  as  yet  insufficiently  studied,  there  is 
hope  that  the  wild  plant  may  be  one  day  discovered. 
But  this  hope  is  fallacious  in  the  case  of  well-known 
species  and  countries.  We  are  here  led  to  form  one  of  two 
hypotheses ;  either  these  plants  have  since  history  began 
so  changed  in  form  in  their  wild  as  well  as  in  their 
cultivated  condition  that  they  are  no  longer  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  same  species,  or  they  are  extinct 
species.  The  lentil,  the  chick-pea,  probably  no  longer 
exist  in  nature ;  and  other  species,  as  wheat,  maize,  the 
broad  bean,  carthamine,  very  rarely  found  wild,  appear 
to  be  in  course  of  extinction.  The  number  of  cultivated 
plants  with  which  I  am  here  concerned  being  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  the  three,  four,  or  five  species,  extinct 
or  nearly  extinct,  is  a  large  proportion,  representing  a 
thousand  species,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  phane- 
rogams.    This   destruction  of  forms   must  have   taken 
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place  during  the  short  period  of  a  few  hundred  centuries, 
on  continents  where  they  might  have  spread,  and  under 
circumstances  which  are  commonly  considered  unvarying. 
This  shows  how  the  history  of  cultivated  plants  is  allied 
to  the  most  important  problems  of  the  general  history  of 
organized  beings. 

Geneva,  1882. 
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PAET  I. 

General  Bemarks. 
CHAPTER  I. 

IN    WHAT   MANNER  AND    AT   WHAT    EPOCHS    CULTIVATION 
BEGAN  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

The  traditions  of  ancient  peoples,  embellished  by  poets, 
have  commonly  attributed  the  first  steps  in  agriculture 
and  the  introduction  of  useful  plants,  to  some  divinity,  or 
at  least  to  some  great  emperor  or  Inca.  Reflection  shows 
that  this  is  hardly  probable,  and  observation  of  the 
attempts  at  agriculture  among  the  savage  tribes  of  our 
own  day  proves  that  the  facts  are  quite  otherwise. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization  the  beginnings  are 
usually  feeble,  obscure,  and  limited.  There  are  reasons 
why  tnis  should  be  the  case  with  the  first  attempts  at 
agriculture  or  horticulture.  Between  the  custom  of 
gathering  wild  fruits,  grain,  and  roots,  and  that  of  the 
regular  cultivation  of  the  plants  which  produce  them, 
there  are  several  steps.  A  family  may  scatter  seeds 
around  its  dwelling,  and  provide  itself  the  next  year 
with  the  same  product  in  the  forest.  Certain  fruit  trees 
may  exist  near  a  dwelling  without  our  knowing  whether 
they  were  planted,  or  whether  the  hut  was  built  besvdfe 
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them  in  order  to  profit  by  them.  War  and  the  chase 
often  interrupt  attempts  at  ciJtivation.  Rivalry  and 
mistrust  cause  the  imitation  of  one  tribe  by  another  to 
make  but  slow  progress.  If  some  great  personage  com- 
mand the  cultivation  of  a  plant,  and  institute  some  cere- 
monial to  show  its  utility,  it  is  probably  because  obscure 
and  unknown  men  have  previously  spoken  of  it,  and 
that  successful  experiments  have  been  already  made. 
A  longer  or  shorter  succession  of  local  and  short-lived 
experiment?  must  have  occurred  before  such  a  display, 
which  is  calculated  to  impress  an  already  numerous  public. 
It  is  easy  to  uaderetand  that  there  must  have  been  de- 
termining causes  to  excite  these  attempts,  to  renew  them, 
to  make  them  successful. 

The  first  cause  is  that  such  or  sucli  a  plant,  offering 
some  of  those  advanti^cs  which  all  men  seek,  must  be 
mthin  reach.    The  lowest  savages  know  the  plants  of  their 
country ;  but  the  example  of  the  Australians  and  Patago- 
uians  shows  that  if  they  do  not  consider  them  productive 
and  easy  to  rear,  they  do  not  entertain  the  idea  of  culti- 
vating them.     Other  conditions  are  sufficiently  evident :  a 
not  too  rigorous  climate ;  in  hot  countries,  the  moderate 
duration  of  drought ;  some  degree  of  security  and  settle-  ■ 
ment;  lastly,  a  pressing   necessity,  due   to  insufficient. 
i-esources  in  iishing,  hunting,  or  in  the  production  of) 
indigenous  and  nutritious  plants,  such  as  the  chestnut 
the  date-palm,  the  banana,  or  the  breadfruit  tree,    Wh( 
men  can  live  without  work  it  is  what  they  like  bi 
Besides,  the  element  of  hazard  in  hunting  and  f 
attracts  primitive,  and   sometimes   civilized  man, 
than  the  rude  and  regular  labour  of  cultivation. 

I  return  to  the  species  which  savages  are  disposed 
cultivate.      They  sometimes  find    them  in  their   o-^ 
country,  but    often    receive    them    from   neighbouiii 
peoples,  more  favoured  than  themselves  by  natural  coi 
ditions,  or  already  possessed  of  some  sort  of  eivilizatioi 
When  a  people  is  not  established  on  an  island,  or  i 
some  place  difficult  of  access,  they  soon  adopt  certain 
plants,  discovered  elsewhere,  of  which  the  advantage  is 
evident^  and  axe  thereby  diverted  from  the  cultivation  of 
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the  poorer  species  of  their  own  country.  History  shows 
US  that  wheat,  maize,  the  sweet  potato,  several  species  of 
the  genus  Panicum,  tobacco,  and  other  plants,  especially 
annuals,  were  widely  diffused  before  the  historical  period. 
These  useful  species  opposed  and  arrested  the  timid 
attempts  made  here  and  there  on  less  productive  or 
less  agreeable  plants.  And  we  see  in  our  own  day,  in 
various  countries,  barley  replaced  by  wheat,  maize  pre- 
ferred to  buckwheat  and  many  kinds  of  millet,  while  some 
vegetables  and  other  cultivated  plants  fall  into  disrepute 
because  other  species,  sometimes  brought  from  a  distance, 
are  more  profitable.  The  difference  in  value,  however 
great,  which  is  found  among  plants  already  improved  by 
culture,  is  less  than  that  which  exists  between  cultivated 
plants  and  others  completely  wild.  Selection,  that  great 
factor  which  Darwin  has  had  the  merit  of  introducing 
so  happily  into  science,  plays  an  important  part  when 
once  agriculture  is  established ;  but  in  every  epoch,  and 
especially  in  its  earliest  stage,  the  choice  of  species  is 
more  important  than  the  selection  of  varieties. 

The  various  causes  which  favour  or  obstruct  the 
beginnings  of  agriculture,  explain  why  certain  regions 
have  been  for  thousands  of  years  peopled  by  husbandmen, 
while  others  are  still  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes.  It  is 
clear  that,  owing  to  their  well-known  qualities  and  to  the 
favourable  conditions  of  climate,  it  was  at  an  early  period 
found  easy  to  cultivate  rice  and  several  leguminous  plants 
in  Southern  Asia,  barley  and  wheat  in  Mesopotamia  and 
in  Egypt,  several  species  of  Panicum  in  Africa,  maize, 
the  potato,  the  sweet  potato,  and  manioc  in  America. 
Centres  were  thus  formed  whence  the  most  useful  species 
were  diflftised.  In  the  north  of  Asia,  of  Europe,  ajid  of 
America,  the  climate  is  unfavourable,  and  the  indigenous 
plants  are  unproductive ;  but  as  hunting  and  fishing 
offered  their  resources,  agriculture  must  have  been  intro- 
duced there  late,  and  it  was  possible  to  dispense  with  the 
good  species  of  the  south  without  great  suffering.  It 
was  different  in  Australia,  Patagonia,  and  even  in  the 
south  of  Africa.  The  plants  of  the  temperate  region  in 
^our  hemisphere  could   not   reach    these    countries    by 
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reason  of  the  distance,  and  those  of  the  intertropical  ^| 
zone  were  excluded  by  great  drought  or  by  the  absence  of  ^| 
a  high  temperature.  At  the  same"  time^  the  indigenous  ^M 
apeeiea  are  very  poor.  It  is  not  merely  the  want  of  ^M 
intelligence  or  of  security  which  has  prevented  the  in-    V 


habitants  from  cultivating  them.  The  natui-e  of  the 
indigenous  flora  has  so  much  to  do  with  it,  that  the 
Europeans,  established  in  these  countries  for  a  hundred 
years,  have  only  cultivated  a  single  species,  the  Tetra- 
gonia,  an  insignificant  green  vegetable.  I  am  awai-e 
that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker^  has  enumerated  more  than  a 
hundred  Australian  species  which  may  be  used  in  some 
way ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  not  cultivated 
by  the  natives,  and,  in  spite  of  the  improved  methods  of 
the  English  colonists,  no  one  does  cultivate  them.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  the  principle  of  which  I  spoke  just 
now,  that  the  choice  of  species  is  more  importamt  than 
the  selection  of  varieties,  and  that  there  must  he  valuable 
qualities  in  a  wild  plant  in  order  to  lead  to  its  cultivation. 
In  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  beginnings  of  culti- 
vation in  each  region,  it  is  certain  that  they  occurred  at 
very  diflerent  periods.  One  of  the  most  ancient  examples 
of  cultivated  plants  is  in  a  di*awing  representing  figs, 
found  in  Egypt  in  the  pyramid  of  Gizeh.  The  epoch  of 
the  construction  of  this  monument  is  uncertain.  Authors 
have  assigned  a  date  varying  between  fifteen  hundred  and 
four  thousand  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Supposing  it  to  be  two  thousand  years,  its  actual  age 
would  be  four  thousand  years.  Now,  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids  could  only  have  been  the  work  of  a 
numerous,  oi^ganized  people,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization,  and  consequently  an  established  agriculture, 
dating  from  some  centuries  back  at  least.  In  China,  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Emperor 
Chenming  instituted  the  ceremony  at  which  every  year 
five  species  of  useful  plants  are  sown — rice,  sweet  potato, 
wheat,  and  two  kinds  of  millet,^     These  plants  muai 
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have  been  cultivated  for  some  time  in  certain  localities 
before  they  attracted  the  emperor's  attention  to  such  a 
degree.  Agriculture  appears,  then,  to  be  as  ancient  in 
China  as  in  Egypt.  The  constant  relations  between 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  lead  us  to  suppose  that  an 
almost  contemporaneous  cultivation  existed  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  And  it  may  have  been 
equally  early  in  India  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
The  lustory  of  the  Dravidian  and  Malay  peoples  does 
not  reach  far  back,  and  is  sufficiently  obscure,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  cultivation  has  not  been 
known  among  them  for  a  very  long  time,  particularly 
along  the  bar^s  of  the  rivers. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  PhcBnicians  propa- 
gated many  plants  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Aryan  nations,  whose  migrations  towards  Europe 
began  about  2500,  or  at  latest  2000  years  B.C.,  carried 
with  them  several  species  already  cultivated  in  Western 
Asia.  We  shall  see,  in  studying  the  history  of  several 
species,  that  some  plants  were  probably  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Africa  prior  to  the  Aryan 
migration.  This  is  shown  by  names  in  languages  more 
ancient  than  the  Aryan  tongues;  for  instance,  Finn, 
Basque,  Berber,  and  the  speech  of  the  Guanchos  of  the 
Canary  Isles.  However,  the  remains,  called  kitchen- 
middens,  of  ancient  Danish  dwellings,  have  hitherto 
furnished  no  proof  of  cultivation  or  any  indication  of  the 

Eossession  of  metal.^  The  Scandinavians  of  that  period 
ved  principally  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  perhaps 
eked  out  their  subsistence  by  indigenous  plants,  such  as 
the  cabbage,  the  nature  of  which  does  not  admit  any 
remnant  of  traces  in  the  dung-heaps  and  rubbish,  and 
which,  moreover,  did  not  require  cultivation.  The  absence 
of  metals  does  not  in  these  northern  countries  argue  a 
greater  antiquity  than  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  even  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Roman  republic.    Later,  when  bronze 

*  De  NaidaiUac,  Lea  Premiers  Homines  et  les  Temps  Pr^istoriques, 
1.  pp.  266,  268.  The  absence  of  traces  of  agricnlture  among  these 
remains  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  Heer  and  Cartailhac,  both  well 
versed  in  the  discoveries  of  archasology. 
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of  that  epoch  wbs  ^H 
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was  known  in  Sweden — -a  region  far  removed  from  the 
then  eivihzed  countries — a,griculture  had  at  length  been 
introduced.  Among  the  remains  of  that  epoch  was 
found  a  carving  of  a  cart  drawn  hy  two  oxen  and  driven 
by  a  man.^ 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Switzerland,  at  a, 
time  when  they  possessed  instruments  of  pohshed  stone 
and  no  metals,  cultivated  several  plants,  of  which  some 
were  of  Asiatic  origin.  Heer^  has  shown,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  the  lake-dwellings,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
intercourse  with  the  countries  south  of  the  Alps.  They 
may  also  have  received  plants  cultivated  by  the  Iberians, 
who  occupied  Gaul  before  the  Kelts.  At  the  period 
when  the  lakc-dwellei-s  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  pos- 
sessed bronze,  their  agriculture  was  more  varied.  It 
seems  that  the  lake-dwellers  of  Italy,  when  in  possession 
of  this  metal,  cultivated  fewer  species  than  those  of 
Savoy ,^  and  this  may  be  due  either  to  a  gi'eater  antiquity 
or  to  local  circumstances.  The  remains  of  the  lake- 
dwellers  of  Laybach  and  of  the  Mondaee  in  Austria 
prove  likewise  a  completely  primitive  agriculture ;  no 
cereals  have  been  found  at  Laybach,  ana  but  a  single 
grain  of  wheat  at  the  Mondsee.*  The  backward  condition 
of  agriculture  in  this  eastern  part  of  Europe  is  contrary 
to  the  hypothesis,  based  on  a  few  words  used  by  ancient 
historians,  that  the  Aryans  sojourned  iirst  in  the  region 
of  the  Danube,  and  that  Tlirace  was  civilized  before 
Greece.  In  spite  of  this  example,  agriculture  appears 
in  general  to  have  been  more  ancient  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
from  the  Greeks,  who  were  disposed,  like  certain  modem 

'  M.  Montelins,  from  Cartailhnc,  -Rei'iw,  1S7B,  p.  237. 

■  Heer,  Die  I'fiamitn  der  Pfahthauien-,  in  4tii,  Zurich,  1865.  See  the 
arHole  on  "  Vl^" 

>  FeTTiD,£Eiide  Pr4histm'iipie  de  fa  Savoie,  in  4to,  1870  ;  CSBtelFraaco, 
Noiine  intomo  alia  Btasione  lacvglre  di  Lagosia ;  and  SordcUi,  Sulla 
piantB  della  tarbiera  deUa  Latfozia,  in  the  Antes  da  la  Soc.  Hal.  dcs  Scien, 
Sal.,  1880. 

'  Mooh,  muheil  d.  Anlhropol.  Ge:  1 
Mad.  Wien.,  vol.  vi.  Letter  of  Heer 
them  in  Kftidttillac,  i.  p.  247. 
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writers,  to  attribute  the  origin  of  all  progress  to  their 
own  nation. 

In  America,  agriculture  is  perhaps  not  quite  so 
ancient  as  in  Asia  and  lEgypt,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  does  not  date 
even  from  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  How- 
ever, the  widespread  cultivation  of  certain  plants,  such 
as  maize,  tobacco,  and  the  sweet  potato,  argues  a  con- 
siderable antiquity,  perhaps  two  thousand  years  or  there- 
abouts. History  is  at  fault  in  this  matter,  and  we  can 
only  hope  to  be  enlightened  by  the  discoveries  of  archaeo- 
logy and  geology. 


CHAPTER  n. 
METHODS   FOR  DISCOVERING   OR  PROVINQ   THE  ORIGIN   OF 


^ 


1.  OeTieral  refieciions.  As  most  cultivated  plants  have 
been  under  cultm-e  from  an  early  period,  and  the  manner 
of  their  introduction  into  cultivation  is  often  little  known, 
different  means  are  neceaaary  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
origin.  For  each  species  we  need  a  research  similar  to 
those  made  by  historians  and  arcli geologists — a  varied 
research,  in  which  sometimes  one  process  is  employed, 
Kometimes  another ;  and  these  are  afterwards  combined 
and  estimated  according  to  their  relative  value.  The 
naturalist  is  here  no  longer  in  his  ordinary  domain  of 
observation  and  description;  he  must  support  liimseli' 
by  historical  proof,  which  is  never  demanded  in  the 
laboratory;  and  botanical  facts  are  required,  not  with 
respect  to  the  physiology  of  plants — a  favourite  study  of 
the  present  day — but  with  regard  to  the  distmction  of  ^ 
species  and  their  geographical  distribution. 

I  shall,  therefore,  have  to  make  use  of  methods  of 
which  some  are  foreign  to  naturalists,  others  to  persons 
versed  in  historical  learning.  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
of  each,  to  explain  how  they  should  be  employed  and 
what  is  their  value. 

2.  Botany.    One   of  the  most  direct  means   of  dis- 
covering the  geographical  origin  of  a  cultivated  species,  , 
is  to  seek  in  what  country  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  '] 
without  the  help  of  man.     The  question  appears  at  the 
first  glance  to  be  a  simple  one.     It  seems,  indeed,  that 
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hy  consulting  floras,  works  upon  species  in  general, 
or  herbaria,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  it  easily  in 
each  particular  case.  Unfortunately  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
s,  question  which  demands  a  special  knowledge  of  botany, 
especially  of  geographical  botany,  and  an  estimate  of 
botanists  and  of  collectors,  founded  on  a  long  experience. 
Learned  men,  occupied  with  history  or  with  the  inter- 
pretation  of  ancient  authors,  are  liable  to  grave  mistakes 
when  they  content  themselves  with  the  first  testimony 
they  may  happen  to  light  upon  in  a  botanical  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  travellers  who  collect  plants  for  a 
herbarium  are  not  always  sufficiently  observant  of  the 
places  and  circumstances  in  which  they  find  them. 
They  often  neglect  to  note  down  what  they  have 
remarked  on  the  subiect.  We  know,  however,  that  a 
plant  may  have  spnig  from  others 'cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  that  birds,  winds,  etc.,  may  have  borne 
the  seeds  to  great  distances;  that  they  are  sometimes 
brought  in  the  ballast  of  vessels  or  i^Led  with  their 
cargoes.  Such  cases  present  themselves  with  respect 
to  common  species,  much  more  so  with  respect  to  culti- 
vated plants  which  abound  near  human  dwellings.  A 
collector  or  traveller  had  need  be  a  keen  observer  to 
judge  if  a  plant  has  sprung  from  a  wild  stock  belonging 
to  the  flora  of  the  country,  or  if  it  is  of  foreign  origin. 
When  the  plant  is  growing  near  dwellings,  on  walls, 
among  rubbish-heaps,  by  the  wayside,  etc.,  we  should  be 
cautious  in  forming  an  opinion. 

It  may  also  happen  that  a  plant  strays  from  cultiva- 
tion, even  to  a  distance  from  suspicious  localities,  and 
has  nevertheless  but  a  short  duration,  because  it  cannot 
in  the  long  run  support  the  conditions  of  the  climate  or 
the  struggle  with  the  indigenous  species.  This  is  what 
is  called  in  botany  an  adventive  species.  It  appears 
and  disappears,  a  proof  that  it  is  not  a  native  of  the 
country.  Every  flora  offers  numerous  examples  of  this 
kind.  When  these  are  more  abundant  than  usual,  the 
public  is  struck  by  the  circumstance.  Thus,  the  troops 
hastily  summoned  from  Algeria  into  France  in  1870, 
disseminated    by  fodder    and  otherwise    a  number  of 
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African  and  southern  species  which  excited  wonder,  bnj 
of  which  no  trace  remained  after  two  or  three  winters. 

Some  eoUeetors  and  authors  of  floras  are  very  carefiil> 
in  noting  these  facts.  Thanks  to  personal  relations- 
with  some  of  them,  and  to  frequent  references  to  their 
herbaria  and  botanical  works,  1  ilatter  myself  I 
acquainted  with  them,  I  shall,  therefore,  willingly 
cite  their  testimony  in  doubtful  cases.  For  certain 
countries  and  certain  species  I  have  addressed  myselt 
directly  to  these  eminent  naturalists,  I  have  appealed 
to  their  memory,  to  their  notes,  to  their  herbaria,  and  from 
the  answers  they  have  been  so  kind  as  to  return,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  add  unpublished  documents  to  those 
found  in  works  already  made  public  My  sincere  thanks 
are  due  for  information  of  this  nature  received  from 
Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke  on  the  plants  of  India,  from  M.  Boissier 
on  those  of  the  East,  from  M  Sagot  on  the  species  of 
French  Guiana,  from  M.  Cosson  on  those  of  Algeria,  from 
MM,  Decaisne  and  Bretsehneider  on  the  plants  of  China, 
from  M,  Pancic  on  the  cereals  of  Servia,  from  Messrs. 
Bentham  and  Baker  on  the  specimens  of  the  herbaiium 
at  Kew,  lastly  from  M.  Edouai-d  Andr^  on  the  plants  of 
America.  This  zealous  traveller  was  kind  enough  to 
lend  me  some  most  interesting  specimens  of  specie 
cultivated  in  South  America,  wMch  he  found  presentinj 
every  appearance  of  indigenous  plants. 

A  more  difficult  question,  and  one  which  cannot 
solved  at  once,  is  whether  a  plant  growing  wild,  with, 
all  the  appearance  of  the  indigenous  species,  has  existed 
in  the  country  from  a  very  early  period,  or  has  been 
introduced  at  a  more  or  less  ancient  date. 

For  there  are  naturalized  species,  that  is,  those  that, 
are  introduced  among  the  plants  of  the  ancient  flora,  and 
which,  although  of  foreign  origin,  persist  there  in  such  a 
manner  that  observation  alone  cannot  distinguish  them,  so 
that  historical  records  or  botanical  considerations,  whether 
simple  or  geographical,  are  needed  for  their  detection. 
In  a  very  general  sense,  taking  into  consideration  the 
lengthened  periods  with  which  science  is  concerned,  nearly 
all  species,  especially  in  the  regions  lying  outside  the 
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tropics,  have  been  once  naturalized ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have,  from  geographical  and  physical  circumstances, 
passed  from  one  re|ion  to  another^  When,  in  1855,  I 
put  forward  the  idea  that  conditions  anterior  to  our 
epoch  determined  the  greater  number  of  the  facts  of  the 
actual  distribution  of  plants — this  was  the  sense  of 
several  of  the  articles,  and  of  the  conclusion  of  my  two 
volumes  of  geographical  botany  ^ — it  was  received  with 
considerable  surprise.  It  is  true  that  general  considera- 
tions of  palaeontology  had  just  led  Dr.  Unger,^  a  German 
savant,  to  adopt  sunilar  ideas,  and  before  him  Edward 
Forbes  had,  with  regard  to  some  species  of  the  southern 
counties  of  the  British  Isles,  suggested  the  hypothesis 
of  an  ancient  connection  with  Spain.^  But  the  proof 
that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  habitations  of  the 
w;hole  number  of  present  species  by  means  of  the  con- 
ditions existing  for  some  thousands  of  years,  made  a 
greater  impression,  because  it  belonged  more  especially 
to  the  department  of  botanists,  and  did  not  relate  to 
only  a  few  plants  of  a  single  country.  The  hypothesis 
suggested  by  Forbes  became  an  assured  fact  and  capable 
of  general  application,  and  is  now  a  truism  of  science.  All 
that  is  written  on  geographical  or  zoological  botany  rests 
upon  this  basis,  which  is  no  longer  contested. 

This  principle,  in  its  application  to  each  country  and 
each  species,  presents  a  number  of  difficulties ;  for  when 
a  cause  is  once  recognized,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
cover how  it  has  aflfected  each  particular  case.  Luckily, 
so  far  as  cultivated  plants  are  concerned,  the  questions 
which  occur  do  not  make  it  necessary  to  go  back  to 
very  ancient  times,  nor  to  dates  which  cannot  be  defined 
by  a  given  number  of  years  or  centuries.  No  doubt  the 
modem  specific  forms  date  from  a  period  earlier  than 
the  great   extension  of  glaciers  in  the  northern  hemi- 

^  Alph.  de  Candolle,  Qiographie  Boixinique  RaisonnSe,  chap.  x.  p. 
1055;  chap,  zi.,  xiz.,  zxvii. 

*  XJnger,  Versuch  einer  Qeschichte  der  PJlanzenweltf  1852. 

'  Forbes,  On  the  Connection  between  the  Diatrihution  of  the  Existing 
Fawna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles,  with  the  Geological  Changes  which 
have  affected  their  Area,  in  Sro,  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  vol.  i. 
1846. 
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sphere — a  phenomenon  of  several  thousand  years'  duration, 
i£  we  are  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  deposits  transported 
by  the  ice ;  but  cultivation  began  after  this  epoch,  and 
even  in  many  instances  within  historic  time.  We  have 
little  to  do  with  previous  events.  Cultivated  species 
may  have  changed  their  abode  before  cultivation,  or  in 
the  course  of  a  longer  time  they  may  have  changed  their 
form ;  this  belongs  to  the  general  study  of  all  organized 
life,  and  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  examination 
of  each  species  since  its  cultivation  or  in  the  time 
immediately  before  it.     This  is  a  great  simplification. 

The  question  of  age,  thus  limited,  may  be  approached 
by  means  of  historical  or  other  records,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak,  and  by  the  principles  of  geographical 
botany, 

I  shall  briefly  enumerate  these,  in  order  to  show 
in  what  maimer  they  can  aid  in  the  discovery  of  the 
geographical  origin  of  a  given  plant. 

As  a  rule,  the  abode  of  each  species  is  constant,  or 
nearly  constant.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  disconnected; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  found  in  widely  separated  regions.  These  eases, 
which  are  extremely  interesting  in  the  study  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  and  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  are 
fai'  from  forming  the  majority.  Therefore,  when  a  culti- 
vated species  is  found  wild,  frequently  in  Europe,  more 
rarely  in  the  United  States,  it  is  probable  that,  in  spite 
of  its  indigenous  appearance  in  America,  it  has  become 
naturalized  after  being  accidentally  transported  thither. 

The  genera  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  although 
usually  composed  of  several  species,  are  often  confined 
to  a  single  region.  It  follows,  that  the  more  species 
included  in  a  genus  all  belonging  to  the  same  quarter 
of  the  globe,  the  more  probable  it  ia  that  one  of  the 
species,  apparently  indigenous  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  has  been  transported  thither  and  has  become 
naturalized  there,  by  escaping  from  cultivation.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  tropical  genera,  because  they 
are  more  often  restricted  cither  to  the  old  or  to  the  new 
world. 
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Geographical  botany  teaches  us  what  countries  have 
genera  and  even  species  in  common,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
distance,  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  different^ 
in  spite  of  similarity  of  climate  or  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance. It  also  teaches  us  what  species,  genera,  and 
families  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  and  the  more 
limited  extent  of  others.  These  data  are  of  great  assist- 
ance in  determining  the  probable  origin  of  a  given 
species.  Naturalized  plants  spread  rapidly.  I  have 
quoted  examples  elsewhere  ^  of  instances  within  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  similar  hjcts  have  been  noted  from 
year  to  year.  The  rapidity  of  the  recent  invasion  of 
ATUK^ai^  Alsinastrum  into  the  rivers  of  Europe  is  well 
known,  and  that  of  many  European  plants  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  California,  etc.,  mentioned  in  several 
floras  or  modem  travels. 

The  great  abundance  of  a  species  is  no  proof  (rf  its 
antiquity.  Agave  Americana,  so  common  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  although  introduced  from  America, 
and  our  cardoon,  which  now  covers  a  great  part  of  the 
Pampas  of  La  Plata,  are  remarkable  instances  in  point. 
As  a  rule,  an  invading  species  makes  rapid  way,  while 
extinction  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the  strife  of 
several  centuries  against  unfavourable  circumstances.^ 

The  designation  which  should  be  adopted  for  allied 
species,  or,  to  speak  scientifically,  allied  forms,  is  a 
problem  often  presented  in  natural  history,  and  more 
often  in  the  category  of  cultivated  species  than  in  others. 
These  plants  are  changed  by  cultivation.  Man  adopts 
new  and  convenient  forms,  and  propagates  them  by 
artificial  means,  such  as  budding,  grafting,  the  choice  of 
seeds,  etc.  It  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  discover  the  origin 
of  one  of  these  species,  we  must  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  forms  which  appear  to  be  artificial,  and  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  others.  A  simple  reflection  may  guide 
this  choice,  namely,  that  a  cultivated  species  varies 
chiefly  in  those  parts  for  which  it  is  cultivated.  The 
others  remain  unmodified,  or  present  trifling  alterations, 

*  A.  de  CandoUe,  GSographie  Botanique  Raisonn^e,  chap.  vii.  and  z. 

•  Ibid,,  chap.  viii.  p.  804. 
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of  which  the  cultivator  takes  no  note,  because  they  are 
useless  to  him.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  to  find  the 
fruit  of  a  wild  fruit  tree  small  and  of  a  doubtfully 
agreeable  flavour,  the  grain  of  a  cereal  in  its  wild  state 
small,  the  tubercles  of  a  wild  potato  small,  the  leaves  of 
indigenous  tobacco  narrow,  etc.,  without,  however,  going 
so  far  as  to  imagine  that  the  species  developed  rapidly 
under  cultivation,  for  man  would  not  have  begun  to 
cultivate  it  if  it  had  not  from  the  begiiming  presented 
some  useful  or  agreeable  qualities. 

When  once  a  cultivated  plant  has  been  reduced  to 
such  a  condition  as  permits  of  its  being  reasonably 
compared  with  analogous  spontaneous  forms,  we  have 
still  to  decide  what  group  of  nearly  similar  plants  it  is 
proper  to  designate  as  constituting  a  species.  Botanists 
alone  are  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this 
question,  since  they  are  accustomed  to  appreciate  differ- 
ences and  resemblances,  and  know  the  confusion  of 
certain  works  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  what  may  reasonably  be  termed 
a  species.  I  have  stated  in  some  of  my  articles  the 
principles  which  seem  to  me  the  best.  As  their  applica- 
tion would  often  require  a  study  which  has  not  been 
made,  I  have  thought  it  well  occasionally  to  treat  quasi- 
specific  forms  as  a  gi-oup  which  appears  to  me  to  corre- 
spond to  a  species,  and  I  have  sought  the  geographical 
origin  of  these  forms  as  though  they  were  really  specific. 

To  sum  up :  botany  furnishes  valuable  means  of 
guessing  or  proving  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants  and 
for  avoiding  mistakes.  We  must,  however,  by  no  means 
forget  that  practical  observation  must  be  supplemented 
by  reseaa'ch  in  the  study.  After  gaining  information 
from  the  coUeetor  who  sees  the  plants  in  a  given  spot 
or  district,  and  who  draws  up  a  flora  or  a  catalogue  of 
species,  it  is  indispensable  to  study  the  known  or  probable 
geographical  distribution  in  books  and  in  herbaria,  and 
to  reflect  upon  the  principles  of  geographical  botany 
and  on  the  questions  of  classification,  which  cannot  be 
done  by  travelling  or  collecting.  Other  researches,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently,  must  be  combined  witlL 
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those  of  botany  if  we  would  arrive  at  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. 

3.  Archceology  and  Palceontology.  The  most  direct 
proof  which  can  be  conceived  of  the  ancient  existence 
of  a  species  in  a  given  country  is  to  see  its  recognizable 
fragments  in  old  buildings  or  deposits,  of  a  more  or  less 
certain  date. 

The  fruits,  seeds,  and  different  portions  of  plants 
taken  from  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  and  the  drawings 
which  surroimd  them  in  the  pyramids,  have  given  rise 
to  most  important  researches,  which  I  shall  often  have  to 
mention.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  possible  source  of  error ; 
the  fraudulent  introduction  of  modem  plants  into  the 
sarcophagi  of  the  mummies.  This  was  easily  discovered 
in  the  case  of  some  grains  of  maize,  for  instance,  a  plant 
of  American  origin,  which  were  introduced  by  the  Arabs ; 
but  species  cultivated  in  Egypt  within  the  last  two  or 
three  thousand  years  may  have  been  added,  which  would 
thus  appear  to  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  period.  The 
tumuli  or  mounds  of  North  America,  and  the  monuments 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  have  furnished 
records  about  the  plants  cultivated  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  an  epoch  subsequent 
to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

The  deposits  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  have  been 
the  subject  of  important  treatises,  among  which  that  of 
Heer,  quoted  just  now,  holds  the  first  place.  Similar 
works  have  been  published  on  the  vegetable  remains 
found  in  other  lakes  or  peat  mosses  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
Oermany,  and  Italy.  I  shall  quote  them  with  reference 
to  several  species.  Dr.  Gross  has  been  kind  enough  to 
send  me  seeds  and  fruits  taken  from  the  lake-dweUings 
of  Neuch^tel;  and  my  colleague.  Professor  Heer,  has 
favoured  me  with  several  facts  collected  at  Zurich  since 
the  publication  of  his  work.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  called 
kitchen-middens,  have  furnished  no  trace  of  cultivated 
vegetables. 

The  tufa  of  the  south  of  France  contains  leaves  and 
other  remains  of  plants,  which  have  been  discovered  by 
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MM.  Martins,  Planchon,  de  Saporta,  and  other  savants. 
Their  date  is  not,  perhaps,  always  earlier  than  that  of  the 
first  lacustrine  deposits,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  agrees 
with  that  of  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  and  of  ancient 
Chinese  books.  Lastly,  the  mineralogic  strata,  with 
which  geologists  are  specially  concerned,  tell  us  much 
ahout  the  succession  of  vegetable  forms  in  difi'erent 
countries;  but  here  we  are  dealing  with  epochs  far 
anterior  to  agriculture,  and  it  would  be  a  strange  and 
certainly  a  most  valuable  chance  if  a  modem  cultivated 
species  were  discovered  in  the  European  tertiary  epoch. 
No  such  discovery  has  hitherto  been  made  with  any 
certainty,  though  uncultivated  species  have  been  recog- 
nized in  strata  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  For  the  rest,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
finding  them,  the  consequences  will  not  be  clear,  since 
it  may  he  said,  either  that  such  a  plant  came  at  a  later 
date  from  a  difi'erent  region,  or  that  it  had  formerly 
another  form  which  renders  its  recognition  impossible 
in  a  fossil  state. 

4.  History.  Historical  recoi'ds  are  important  in  order 
to  determine  the  date  of  certain  cultures  in  each  country. 
They  also  give  indications  as  to  the  geographical  or'_' 
of  plants  when  they  have  been  propagated  by  the  migra- 
tions of  ancient  peoples,  by  travellers,  or  by  military 
expeditions. 

The  assertions  of  authors  must  not,  however,  be 
accepted  without  examination. 

The  greater  number  of  ancient  historians  have  con- 
fused the  fact  of  the  cultivation  of  a  species  in  a  country 
with  that  of  its  previous  existence  there  in  a  wild  state. 
It  has  been  commonly  asserted,  even  in  our  own  day, 
that  a  species  cultivated  in  America  or  China  is  a  native 
of  America  or  China.  A  no  less  common  error  is  the 
belief  that  a  species  comes  originally  from  a  given 
country  because  it  has  come  to  us  from  thence,  and  not 
direct  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  really  indigenous. 
Thus  the  Greeks  and  Komans  called  the  peach  the 
Persian  apple,  because  they  had  seen  it  cidtivated  in 
Persia,  where  it  probably  dad  not  grow  wild.     It  was 
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native  of  China,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown.  They  called 
the  pomegranate,  which  had  spread  gradually-  from 
garden  to  garden  from  Persia  to  Mauritania,  the  apple  of 
Carthage  (Malwm,  Puniau/m).  Very  ancient  authors, 
such  as  Herodotus  and  Berosius,  are  yet  more  liable  to 
error,  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  be  accurate. 

We  shall  see,  when  we  speak  of  maize,  that  historical 
documents  which  are  complete  forgeries  may  deceive  us 
about  the  origin  of  a  species.  It  is  curious,  for  it  seems 
to  be  no  one's  interest  to  lie  about  such  agricultural  facts. 
Fortunately,  facts  of  botany  and  archaeology  enable  us  to 
detect  errors  of  this  nature. 

The  principal  difficulty,  which  commonly  occurs  in 
the  case  of  ancient  historians,  is  to  find  the  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  names  of  plants,  which  in  their  books 
always  bear  the  common  names.  I  shall  speak  presently 
of  the  value  of  these  names  and  how  the  science  of 
language  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  questions  with 
which  we  are  occupied,  but  I  must  first  indicate  those 
historical  notions  which  are  most  useful  in  the  study  of 
cultivated  plants. 

Agriculture  came  originally,  at  least  so  tar  as  the 
principal  species  are  concerned,  from  three  great  regions, 
in  which  certain  plants  grew,  regions  which  had  no  com- 
munication with  each  other.  These  are — China,  the  south- 
west of  Asia  (with  Egypt),  and  intertropical  America. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and 
elsewhere  savage  tribes  may  not  have  cultivated  a  few 
species  locally,  at  an  early  epoch,  as  an  addition  to  the 
resources  of  hunting  and  fishing ;  but  the  great  civiliza- 
tions based  upon  agriculture  began  in  the  three  regions 
I  have  indicated.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
old  world  agricultural  communities  established  them-, 
selves  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  whereas  in  America 
they  dwelt  on  the  high  lands  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  This 
may  perhaps  have  been  due  to  the  original  situation  of 
the  plants  suitable  for  cultivation,  for  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi>  of  the  Amazon,  of  the  Orinoco,  are  not  more 
unhealthy  than  those  of  the  rivers  of  the  old  world. 
A  few  words  about  each  of  the  three  regions. 
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China  had  already  possessed  for  some  thousands  of 
years  a  flourishmg  agrieultTLre  and  even  horticulture, 
when  she  entered  for  the  first  time  into  relations  with 
Western  Asia,  by  the  mission  of  Cbang-Kien,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Wu-ti,  in  the  second  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  records,  known  as  Pent-sao, 
written  in  our  Middle  Ages,  state  that  he  brought  back 
tlie  bean,  the  cucumber,  the  lueem,  the  saffron,  the 
sesame,  the  walnut,  the  pea,  spinach,  the  water-melon, 
and  other  western  plants,^  then  unkno^vn  to  the  Chinese. 
Chang-Kien,  it  will  be  observed,  was  no  ordinary  ambas- 
sador. He  considerably  enlarged  the  geographical  know- 
ledge, and  improved  the  economic  condition  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  true  that  he  was  constrained  to  dwell 
ten  years  in  the  West,  and  that  he  belonged  to  an  already 
civilized  people,  one  of  whose  emperors  had,  2700  B.C., 
conBecratod  with  imposing  ceremonies  the  cultivation  of 
certain  plants.  The  Mongolians  were  too  barbarous,  and 
came  from  too  cold  a  country,  to  have  been  able  to  intro- 
duce many  useful  species  into  China;  but  when  we 
consider  the  origin  of  the  peach  and  the  apricot,  we  shall 
see  that  these  plants  were  brought  into  China  from 
Western  Asia,  probably  by  isolated  travellers,  merchants 
or  others,  who  passed  north  of  the  Himalayas.  A  few 
species  spread  in  the  same  way  into  China  from  the 
West  before  the  embassy  of  Chang-Kien. 

Regular  communication  between  China  and  India 
only  began  in  the  time  of  Chang-Kien,  and  by  the  cir- 
cuitous way  of  Bactriana;*  but  gradual  transmissions 
from  place  to  place  may  have  been  effected  through  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  Coehin-China.  The  writers  of 
Northern  China  may  have  been  ignorant  of  them,  and 
especially  since  the  southern  provinces  were  only  united 
to  the  empire  in  the  second  century  before  Christ." 

Regular  communications  between  China  and  Japan 
only  took  place  about  the  year  57  of  our  era,  when 
an  ambassador  was  sent;  and  the  Chinese  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  their  eastern  neighbours  until   the  third 
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century,  when  the  Chinese  character  was  introduced 
into  Japan.^ 

The  vast  region  which  stretches  from  the  Ganges  to 
Armenia  and  the  Nile  was  not  in  ancient  times  so 
isolated  as  China.  Its  inhabitants  exchanged  cultivated 
plants  with  great  facility,  and  even  transported  them 
to  a  distance.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  ancient 
migrations  and  conquests  continually  intermixed  the 
Turanian,  Aryan,  and  Semitic  peoples  between  the 
Caspian  Sea,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Nile.  Great  states 
were  formed  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  in  Egypt,  .but  they  succeeded  to 
tribes  which  had  already  cultivated  certain  plants.  Agri- 
culture is  older  in  that  region  than  Babylon  and  the  first 
Egyptian  dynasties,  which  date  from  more  than  four 
thousand  years  ago.  The  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  em- 
pires afterwards  fought  for  supremacy,  and  in  their 
struggles  they  transported  whole  nations,  which  could 
not  fail  to  spread  cultivated  species.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Aryan  tribes  who  dwelt  originally  to  the  north  of 
Mesopotamia,  in  a  land  less  favourable  to  agriculture, 
spread  westward  and  southward,  driving  out  or  subju- 
gating the  Turanian  and  Dravidian  nations.  Their  speech, 
and  those  which  are  derived  from  it  in  Europe  and  Hin- 
dustan, show  that  they  knew  and  transported  several 
useful  species.^  After  these  ancient  events,  of  which  the 
dates  are  for  the  most  part  uncertain,  the  voyages  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
Alexander's  expedition  into  India,  and  finally  the  Roman 
rule,  completed  the  spread  of  cultivation  in  the  interior 
of  Western  Asia,  and  even  introduced  it  into  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Africa,  wherever  the  climate  permitted. 

Later,  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  very  few  useful 
plants  yet  remained  to  be  brought  from  the  East.     A 

*  Atsv/ma-gusa.  Recueil  pour  servir  d  la  connaissance  de  Vextr^me 
Orient,  Tturretini,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  200, 293. 

^  There  are  in  the  French  language  two  excellent  works,  which  give 
the  Bnm  of  modem  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  East  and  Egypt.  The 
one  is  the  Manuel  de  VHistoire  Ancienne  de  V  Orient,  by  Fran9ois  Lenor. 
mand,  3  vols,  in  12mo,  Paris,  1869 ;  the  other,  L'JSistoire  Ancienne  des 
Feiiples  de  VOrienty  by  Maspero,  1  vol.  in  Svo,  Paris,  1878. 
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few  varieties  of  fruit  trees  wliich  the  Ilomans  did 
possess,  and  some  ornamental  plants,  were,  however, 
brought  to  Europe. 

"nie  discovery  of  America  in  1492  was  the  last  great 
event  which  caused  the  diffusion  of  cultivated  plants 
into  all  cotmtries.  The  American  species,  such  as  the 
potato,  maize,  the  prickly  peaa',  tobacco,  etc.,  were  first 
imported  into  Europe  and  Asia.  Then  a  number  o£ 
species  from  the  old  world  were  introduced  into  America. 
The  voyage  of  Magellan  (1520-1521)  was  the  first  direct 
communication  between  South  America  and  Asia.  In  the 
same  century  the  slave  trade  multiplied  communications 
between  Africa  and  America.  Lastly,  the  discovery  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
growing  facility  of  the  means  of  communieatiou,  combined 
with  a  general  idea  of  improvement,  producerl  that  more 
general  dispersion  of  useful  plants  of  wliich  we  are 
witnesses  at  the  present  day, 

5.  Philologij.  The  common  names  of  cultivated  plants 
are  usually  well  known,  and  may  afford  indications  touch- 
ing the  history  of  a  species,  but  there  are  examples 
in  which  they  are  absui-d,  based  upon  errors,  or  vaguo 
and  doubtful,  and  this  involves  a  certain  caution 
then-  use. 

I  could  quote  a  number  of  such  names  in  all  language 
it  is  enough  to  mention,  in  French,  hie  da  TurqvAc,  man 
a  plant  which  is  not  a  wheat,  and  which  comes  frortt' 
America;  in  English,  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Hdianthus 
fuberosw),  which  does  not  come  from  Jerusalem,  but 
from  North  America,  and  is  no  artichoke. 

A  number   of   names    given  to   foreign   plants 
Europeans  when  they  are   settled  in  the  colonies, 
press  false  or  insignificant  analogies.     For  instance. 
New  Zealand  fiax  resembles  the  true  flax  as  little 
possible ;  it  is  merely  that  a  textile  substance  is  obtaini 
from  its  leaves.     The  niakogany  apple  (cashew)  of  tl 
French  West  India  Isles  is  not  an  apple,  nor  even  th( 
fruit  of  a  pomaceous  tree,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
mahogany. 

Sometimes    the  common  names  have 
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passing  from  one  language  to  another,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  a  false  or  absurd  meaning.  Thus  the  tree  Of 
Judea  of  the  French  (Cercis  SUiqudstrum)  has  become 
the  Judas  tree  in  English.  The  fruit  called  by  the 
Mexicans  ahv/ica,  is  become  the  avocat  (lawyer)  of  the 
French  colonists. 

Not  unfrequently  names  of  plants  have  been  taken 
by  the  same  people  at  successive  epochs  or  in  diflferent 
provinces,  sometimes  as  generic,  sometimes  as  specific 
names.  The  French  word  hU,  for  instance,  may  mean 
several  species  of  the  genus  Triticum,  and  even  of  very 
diflferent  nutritious  plants  (maize  and  wheat),  or  a  given 
species  of  wheat. 

Several  common  names  have  been  transferred  from 
one  plant  to  another  through  error  or  ignorance.  Thus 
the  confusion  made  by  early  travellers  between  the 
sweet  potato  (Convolvulus  Baiatas)  and  the  potato 
(Solanum  tuberosum)  has  caused  the  latter  to  be  called 
potato  in  English  and  patatas  in  Spanish. 

If  modem,  civilized  peoples,  who  have  great  facilities 
|br  comparing  species,  learning  their  origin  and  verifying 
their  names  in  books,  have  made  such  mistakes,  it  is 
probable  that  ancient  nations  have  made  many  and 
more  grave  errors.  Scholars  display  vast  learning  in 
explaining  the  philological  origin  of  a  name,  or  its 
modifications  in  derived  languages,  but  they  cannot 
discover  popular  errors  or  absurdities.  It  is  left  for 
botanists  to  discover  and  point  them  out.  We  may  note, 
in  passing,  that  the  double  or  compound  names  are  the 
tnost  doubtful.  They  may  consist  of  two  mistakes ;  one 
in  the  root  or  principal  name,  the  other  in  the  addition 
or  accessory  name,  destined  almost  always  to  indicate 
the  geographical  origin,  some  visible  quality,  or  some 
comparison  with  other  species.  The  shorter  a  name 
is,  the  better  it  merits  consideration  in  questions  of 
origin  or  antiquity ;  for  it  is  by  the  succession  of  years, 
of  the  migrations  of  peoples,  and  of  the  transport  of 
plants,  that  the  addition  of  often  erroneous  epithets  takes 
place.  Similarly,  in  symbolic  writing,  like  that  of  the 
Chinese   and  the  Egyptians,  unique  and   simple  signs 
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indicate  long-known  apeciea,  not  iuiporterl  from  foreign  J 
countries,  while  com  plicated  signs  are  doubtful  or  indi-  1 
cate  a  foreign  origin.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  J 
the  signs  have  often  been  rebuses,  based  on  cbanc»  I 
resemblances  in  the  words,  or  on  suporstitiou-s  and  fanciful  I 


The  identity  of  a  common  name  for  a  given 
in  several  languages  may  have  two  very  different  ex- 
planations. It  may  be  because  a  plant  has  been  spread 
by  a  people  ■which  has  been  dispersed  and  scattered.  It 
may  also  result  from  the  transmission  of  a  plant  from 
one  people  to  another  with  the  name  it  bore  in  ita  original 
home.  The  first  case  is  that  of  the  hemp,  of  which  the 
name  is  similar,  at  least  as  to  the  root,  in  all  the  tongues 
derived  from  the  primitive  Aryan  stock.  The  second  is 
seen  in  the  American  name  of  tobacco,  the  Chinese  of 
tea,  which  have  spread  into  a  number  of  countries, 
without  any  philological  or  ethnogi'aphic  tiHation.  This 
case  has  occuired  oftener  in  modern  than  in  ancient 
times,  because  the  rapiditj^  of  communications  allows  of 
the  simultaneous  introduction  of  a  plant  and  of  its  name, 
even  where  the  distance  is  great. 

The  diversity  of  names  for  the  same  species  may  also>-' 
spring  from  various  causes.  As  a  rule,  it  indicates  aft- 
early  existence  in  different  countries,  but  it  may  also" 
arise  from  the  mixture  of  races,  or  from  names  of  varieties 
which  take  the  place  of  the  original  name.  Thus  in 
England  we  find,  according  to  the  county,  a  Keltic, 
Saxon,  Danish,  or  Latin  name ;  and  flax  bears  in  Germany 
the  names  of/HtAsand  leii\,  words  which  are  evidently  of 
different  origin. 

When  we  desire  to  make  use  of  the  common  name* 
to  gather  from  them  certain  probabilities  regai-ding  tho 
origin  of  species,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  dictionariest 
and  the  dissertations  of  philologists ;  but  we  must  take 
into  account  the  chances  of  error  in  these  learned  men, 
who,  since  they  are  neither  cultivators  nor  botanists,  may 
have  made  mistakes  in  the  application  of 
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that  of  Nemnich,  published  in  1793.^  I  have  another  in 
manuscript  which  is  yet  more  complete,  drawn  up  in 
our  library  by  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  Moritzi,  by  means  of 
floras  and  of  several  books  of  travel  written  by  botanists. 
There  are,  besides,  dictionaries  of  the  names  of  the  species 
in  given  countries  or  in  some  special  language.  This  kind 
of  glossary  does  not  often  contain  explanations  of  etymo- 
logy ;  but  in  spite  of  what  Hehn  ^  may  say,  a  naturalist 
possessed  of  an  ordinary  general  education  can  recognize 
the  connection  or  the  fundamental  differences  between 
certain  names  in  different  languages,  and  need  not  con- 
found modem  with  ancient  languages.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  suffixes  or  affixes, 
of  dentals  and  labials.  No  doubt  the  researches  of  a 
philologist  into  etymologies  are  more  profound  and  valu- 
able, but  this  is  rarely  necessary  when  our  researches 
have  to  do  with  cultivated  plants.  Other  sciences  are 
more  useful,  especially  that  of  botany ;  and  philologists 
are  more  often  deficient  in  these  than  naturalists  arc 
deficient  in  philology,  for  the  very  evident  reason  that 
more  place  is  given  to  languages  than  to  natural  history 
in  general  education.  It  appears  to  me,  moreover,  that 
philologists,  notably  those  who  are  occupied  with  San- 
skrit, are  always  too  eager  to  find  the  etymology  of 
every  name.  They  do  not  aUow  sufficiently  for  human 
stupidity,  which  has  in  all  time  given  rise  to  absurd 
words,  without  any  real  basis,  and  derived  only  from 
error  or  superstition. 

The  filiation  of  modem  European  tongues  is  known 
to  every  one.  That  of  ancient  languages  has,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  been  the  object  of  important  labours. 
Of  these  I  cannot  here  give  even  a  brief  notice.  It  is 
sufficient  to  recall  that  all  modem  European  languages 
are  derived  from  the  speech  of  the  Western  Aryans,  who 
came  from  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Basque  (derived 
from  the  Iberian  language),  Finnish,  Turkish,  and  Hun- 

*  Nenmich,  Allgemevms  polyglottewLexicon  der  Naturgeschichte,  2  vols. 
in4to. 

*  Helm,  Kulturpflanzen  und  Hausthiere  in  ihren  Uebergang  aus  Asien, 
in  8vo,  3rd  edit.  1877. 
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garian,  into  which,  moreover,  words  of  Aryan  origin 
have  been intro'hiced.  Onthcotherliand.severalmodeni 
languages  of  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  are  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit  of  the  Eastern  Aryans,  'who  left  Central 
Asia  after  the  Western  Aryans,  It  is  supposed,  with 
sufficient  probability,  that  the  first  Western  Aryans 
came  into  Em-ope  2500  B.C.,  and  the  Eastern  Aryans 
into  India  a  thousand  years  later. 

Basque  (or  Iberian),  the  speech  of  the  Guanchoa  of 
the  Canary  Isles,  of  which  a  few  plant  names  are  known, 
and  Berber,  are  pi'obably  connected  with  the  ancient 
tongues  of  the  north  of  Airica. 

Botanists  ai'e  in  many  cases  forced  to  doubt  the 
common  names  attributed  to  plants  by  travellers,  his- 
torians, and  philologists.  This  is  a  consequence  of  their 
own  doubts  respecting  the  distinction  of  species  and  of 
the  well-known  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  common 
name  of  a  plant.  The  uncertainty  becomes  yet  greater 
in  the  ease  of  species  which  are  more  easily  confounded 
or  leas  generally  known,  or  in  the  case  of  the  languages 
of  little-civilized  nations.  There  are,  so  to  speak,  degrees 
of  languages  in  this  respect,  and  the  names  should  be 
accepted  morc  or  less  readily  according  to  these  degreea 

1ji  the  first  rank,  for  certainty,  are  placed  those 
languages  which  possess  botanical  works.  For  instance, 
it  is  possible  to  recognize  a  species  by  means  of  a  Greek 
description  by  Dioscorides  or  Theophrastus,  and  by  the 
less  complete  Latin  texts  of  Cato,  Columella,  or  Pliny. 
Chinese  books  also  give  descriptions.  Dr.  Bretschneider, 
of  the  Russian  legation  at  Pekin,  has  written  some 
excellent  papers  upon  these  books,  from  which  I  shall 
often  quote.^ 

The  second  degree  is  that  of  languages  possessing 
B  literature  composed  only  of  theological  and  poetical 
Works,  or  of  chronicles  of  kings  and  battles.     Such  works 

'  BratBuhneideF,  O'l  the  Eiwhj  and  Talae  of  Chineae  Botanical  Worka, 
wrilA  Notes  on  the  ISialory  o/  Pla-ait  wnd  Gengrapkical  Batanjy  from  Chineie 
Saureet,  in  8vn,  61  pp.,  with  illnBtrationa,  Foocboo,  without  date,  bnt  th» 
prefuce  bi?at:B  thp  date  Dee.  1870.  Holes  on  Some  Botanical  QuBstione, 
in  870, 14  pp.,  1980. 
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make  mention  here  and  there  of  plants,  with  epithets  or 
reflections  on  their  mode  of  flowering,  their  ripening, 
their  use,  etc.,  which  allow  their  names  to  be  divined, 
and  to  be  referred  to  modern  botanical  nomenclature. 
With  the  added  help  of  a  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  common  names  in  the  languages 
derived  from  the  dead  language,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
approximately  the  sense  of  some  words.  This  is  the  case 
with  Sanskrit,^  Hebrew,^  and  Armenian.® 

Lastly,  a  third  category  of  dead  languages  offers  no 
certainty,  but  merely  presumptions  or  hypothetical  and 
rare  indications.  It  comprehends  those  tongues  in  which 
there  is  no  written  work,  such  as  Keltic,  with  its  dialects, 
the  ancient  Sclavonic,  Pelasgic,  Iberian,  the  speech  of 
the  primitive  Aryans,  Turanians,  etc.  It  is  possible  to 
guess  certain  names  or  their  approximate  form  in  these 
dead  languages  by  two  methods,  both  of  which  should 
be  employed  with  caution. 

The  first  and  best  is  to  consult  the  languages  derived, 
or  which  we  believe  to  be  derived,  dii-ectly  from  the 
ancient  tongues,  as  Basque  for  the  Iberian  language, 
Albanian  for  the  Pelasgic,  Breton,  Erse,  and  Gaelic  for 
Keltic.  The  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  mistake  in 
the  filiation  of  the  languages,  and  especially  in  a  mistaken 
belief  in  the  antiquity  of  a  plant-name  which  may  have 

^  Wilson's  dictionary  contains  names  of  plants,  bnt  botanists  have 
more  confidence  in  the  names  indicated  by  Roxburgh  in  his  Flora 
Indica  (edit,  of  1832,  3  vols,  in  8vo),  and  in  Piddington's  ^English  Indea 
to  the  Plants  of  Lidia,  Calcutta,  1832.  Scholars  find  a  greater  number 
of  words  in  the  texts,  but  they  do  not  give  sufficient  proof  of  the  sense 
of  these  words.  As  a  rule,  we  have  not  in  Sanskrit  what  we  have  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Chinese — a  quotation  of  phrases  concerning  each 
word  translated  into  a  modem  language. 

^  The  best  work  on  the  plant-names  in  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of 
Bosenmiiller,  Handhuch  der  hihlischen  Altei'kundef  in  8vo,  vol.  iv.,  Leipzig, 
1830.  A  good  short  work,  in  French,  is  La  Botanique  de  la  Bihlej  by 
Fred.  Hamilton,  in  8vo,  Nice,  1871. 

'  Eeynier,  a  Swiss  botanist,  who  had  been  in  Egypt,  has  given  the 
sense  of  many  plant-names  in  the  Talmud.  See  his  volumes  entitled 
Economie  Puhlique  et  Rurale  des  Ardbes  et  des  Juifsy  in  8vo,  1820; 
and  Econoinie  Puhlique  et  Rurale  des  Egyptiens  et  des  CarthaginoiSf 
in  8vo,  Lausanne,  1823.  The  more  recent  works  of  Duschak  and  L6w 
are  not  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  plants,  and  are  unintelligible 
to  botanists  because  of  names  in  Syriao  and  Hebrew  characters. 
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been  introduced  ty  another  poople.     Thus  the  Basqui 
language  containa  many  words  which  seem  to  liave  beeor! 
taken  from  the  Latin  at  the  time  of  tlie  Roman  rule 
Berber  is  full  of  Arab  worda,  and  Persian  of  words  of 
every  origin,  which  probably  did  not  exist  in  Zend, 

The  other  method  eonaista  in  reconstructing  a  dead 
language  which  had  no  literature,  by  means  of  those 
which  are  derived  from  it ;  for  instance,  the  speech  of 
the  Western  Aryans,  by  means  of  the  words  common  to 
several  European  languages  which  have  sprung  from  it 
Fick's  dictionary  will  hardly  serve  for  the  words  of 
ancient  Aryan  languages,  for  he  gives  but  few  plant- 
names,  and  his  arrangement  i-endera  it  unintelligible  to 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Sanskrit.  Adolphe 
Pictet's  work  ^  is  far  more  important  to  naturalists,  and 
a  second  edition,  augmented  and  improved,  has  been 
published  since  the  author's  death.  Plant-names  am' 
agricultural  terms  are  explained  and  discussed  in  tl 
work,  in  a  manner  all  the  more  satisfactory  that 
accurate  knowledge  of  botany  is  combined  with  philology. 
If  the  author  attributes  perhaps  too  much  importance 
to  doubtful  etymologies,  he  makes  up  for  it  by  other 
knowledge,  and  by  his  excellent  method  and  lucidity. 

The  plant-names  of  the  Euskarian  or  Basque  langui  _ 
have  been  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  thei  ^ 
probable  etymology  by  the  Comte  de  Charencey,  in  Le^' 
Acies  de  la  8oci.ete  Philoloffique  (vol.  i.  No.  1, 1860).  I 
shall  have'  occasion  to  quote  this  work,  of  which  the 
difficulties  were  great,  in  the  absence  of  all  literature 
and  of  all  derived  languages. 

6.  27(6  necessity  for  combininff  tJie  different  methoi 
The  various  methods  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  o3 
unequal  value.  It  is  clear  that  when  we  have  archeeo- 
logical  records  about  a  given  species,  like  those  of  thi 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings 
these  are  facts  of  remai'kable  accuracy.  Then  comi 
the  data  furnished  by  botany,  especially  those  on  thi 
spontaneous  existence  of  a  species  in  a  given  country. 

da  PewyZes  Ltdo-EuTophnB,  3  toIb. 
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These,  if  examined  with  care,  may  be  very  important. 
The  assertions  contained  in  the  works  of  historians  or 
even  of  naturalists  respecting  an  epoch  at  which  science 
was  only  beginning,  have  not  the  same  value.  Lastly, 
the  common  names  are  only  an  accessory  means,  especially 
in  modem  laoguages,  and  a  means  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  entirely  trustworthy.  So  much  may  be 
said  in  a  general  way,  but  in  each  particular  case  one 
method  or  the  other  may  be  more  or  less  important. 

Each  can  only  lead  to  probabilities,  since  we  are 
dealing  with  facts  of  ancient  date  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  direct  and  actual  observation.  Fortunately, 
if  the  same  probability  is  attained  in  three  or  four 
different  ways,  we  approach  very  near  to  certainty.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  for  researches  into  the  history  of 
plants  BS  for  researches  into  the  history  of  nations.  A 
good  author  consults  historians  who  have  spoken  of 
events,  the  archives  in  which  unpublished  documents  are 
found,  the  inscriptions  on  ancient  monuments,  the  news- 
papers, private  letters,  finally  memoirs  and  even  tradition. 
He  gathers  probabilities  from  every  source,  and  then 
compares  these  probabilities,  weighs  and  discusses  them 
before  deciding.  It  is  a  labour  of  the  mind  which  requires 
intelligence  and  judgment.  This  labour  differs  widely 
from  observation  employed  in  natural  history,  and  from 
pure  reason  which  is  proper  to  the  exact  sciences. 
Nevertheless,  when,  by  several  methods,  we  reach  the 
same  probability,  I  repeat  that  the  latter  is  very  nearly 
a^  certainty.  We  may  even  say  that  it  is  as  much  a 
certainty  as  historical  science  can  pretend  to  attain. 

I  have  the  proof  of  this  when  I  compare  my  present 
work  with  that  which  I  composed  by  the  same  methods 
in  1855.  For  the  species  which  I  then  studied,  I  have 
now  more  authorities  and  better  authenticated  facts, 
but  my  conclusions  on  the  origin  of  each  species  have 
scarcely  altered.  As  they  were  already  based  on  a 
combination  of  methods,  probabilities  have  usually 
become  certainties,  and  I  have  not  been  led  to  conclusions 
absolutely  contrary  to  those  previously  formed. 

Archaeological,  philological,  and  botanical  data  become 
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e  and  more  numeroua.  By  their  means  the  historjrtB 
of  cultivated  plants  is  perfected,  while  the  a-ssertions  of* 
ancient  authors  lose  instead  of  gaining  in  importance. 
From  the  discoveries  of  antiquaries  and  philologists, 
modems  are  better  acquainted  than  the  Greeks  with 
Chaldea  and  ancient  Egypt.  They  can  prove  mistakes 
in  Herodotus.  Botanists  on  their  side  correct  Theo- 
phrastua,  Dioacorides,  and  Pliny  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  flora  of  Greece  and  Italy,  while  the  study  of  classical 
autliors  to  which  learned  men  have  applied  themselves 
for  three  centuries  has  already  furnished  all  that  it  has  t" 
give.  I  cannot  help  smiling  when,  at  the  present  day^^ 
savants  repeat  well-known  Greek  and  Latin  phrases,  and 
draw  from  them  what  they  call  conclusions.  It  is  trying 
to  extract  juice  from  a  lemon  which  has  already  been 
repeatedly  squeezed.  We  must  say  it  fmnkly,  the  works  ■ 
which  repeat  and  commentate  on  the  ancient  author^ 
of  Greece  and  Rome  without  giving  the  first  place  1 
botanical  and  arclitcological  facts,  are  no  longer  on  i 
level  with  the  science  of  the  day,  N  evertheleas,  I  could 
name  several  German  works  which  have  attained  to  the 
honour  of  a  third  edition  It  would  have  been  better  to 
reprint  the  earlier  publications  of  Fraas  and  Lenz,  of 
Targioni  and  Heldreich,  which  have  always  given  more 
weight  to  the  modem  data  of  botany,  than  to  the  vague 
descriptions  of  classic  authors;  that  is  to  say,  to  facts 
than  to  words  and  phrases.  *" 
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PART  II. 

On  the  Study  of  Species,  considered  as  to  their  Orig^, 
their  early  Cultivation,  and  the  Principal  Facts  of  t£eir 
Diffusion.^ 


CHAPTER  L 

PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  SUBTERRANEAN  PARTS, 
SUCH  AS  ROOTS,  TUBERCLES,  OR  BULBS.^ 
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Sadish. — Raphanus  sativus,  Linnseus. 

The  radish  is  cultivated  for  what  is  called  the  root, 
which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
with  the  tap  root.^  Every  one  knows  how  the  size,  shape, 
and  colour  of  those  organs  which  become  fleshy  vary 
according  to  the  soil  or  the  variety. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  species  is  indigenous  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world ;  but,  as  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  gardens  from  the  earliest  historic 
times,  from  China  and  Japan  to  Europe,  and  as  it  sows 

*  A  certain  number  of  species  whose  origin  is  well  known,  such  as 
the  carrot,  sorrel,  etc.,  are  mentioned  only  in  the  summary  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  part,  with  an  indication  of  the  principal  facts  concerning 
them. 

^  Some  species  are  cultivated  sometimes  for  their  roots  and  some- 
times for  their  leaves  or  seeds.  In  other  chapters  will  be  found  species 
cultivated  sometimes  for  their  'leaves  (as  fodder)  or  for  their  seeds,  etc. 
I  have  classed  them  according  to  their  commonest  use.  The  alpha- 
betical index  refers  to  the  place  assigned  to  each  species. 

'  See  the  young  state  of  the  plant  when  the  part  of  the  stem  below 
the  cotyledons  is  not  yet  swelled.  Turpin  gives  a  drawing  of  it  in  the 
Annales  des  Sciences  Natwrelles,  series  1,  vol.  xxi.  pi.  5, 
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itself  frequently  round  cultivated  plots,  it  is  c 
iix  upon  its  starting-point. 

Formerly  JtaphamLs  aatl/ims  was  confounded  with  * 
kindred  epeeiea  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  to  which 
certain  Greek  names  were  attributed;  but  Gay,  the 
botanist,  who  has  done  a  good  deal  towards  eliminat-_ 
ing  these  analogous  forms,^  considered  JR.  sativus  aa  i 
native  of  the  East,  perhaps  of  China.  Linnaeus  also  Bup< 
posed  this  plant  to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  or  at  least  that^ 
variety  which  is  cultivated  in  China  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
tracting oU  from  the  seeda.^  Several  floras  of  the  south 
of  Europe  mention  the  species  as  subspontaneoua  or 
escaped  from  cultivation,  never  as  spontaneous.  Led&-^ 
hour  had  seen  a  specimen  found  near  Mount  Ararat,  hat' 
sown  the  seeds  of  it  and  verified  the  species.^  Howevei 
Boiasier,*  in  1867,  in  his  Eastern  Flora,  says  that  it  i 
only  subspontaneoua  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  Anatolia, 
near  Mersivan  (according  to  Wied),  in  Palestine  (on  his 
own  authority),  in  Armenia  {according  to  Ledebour),  and 
probably  elsewhere,  which  agrees  with  the  assertions 
found  in  European  floras.*  Buhse  names  a  loeaHty,  the 
Ssahend  mountains,  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
appears  to  be  far  enough  from  cultivation.  The  recent 
Mora  of  British  India^  and  the  earlier  Flora  of  Cockin- 
Chi/na  by  Loureiro,  mention  the  radish  only  as  a  culti- 
vated apecies.  Maximowicz  saw  it  in  a  garden  in  the 
north-east  of  China.''  Thunberg  speaks  of  it  aa  a  plant 
of  general  cultivation  in  Japan,  and  growing  also  by 
the  aide  of  the  roads,**  but  the  latter  fact  is  not  repeated 
by  modem  authors,  who  are  probably  better  informed.* 

Herodotus  {Hist.,  1.  2,  c.  125)  speaks  of  a  radish  whid 
he  calls  siLi-maia,  used  by  the  builders  of  the  pyramid  o 

'  In  A.  ds  Condollo,  04ogT.  Bot.  BaUonnSe,  p.  826. 

'  Linnmoa,  Spec.  Flmit,  p.  935. 

'  Ledoboar,  Fl.  Rotg.,  i.  p.  225. 

'  Bdasier,  Fl.  Orient,  i.  p.  400. 

'  BnhHe,  AufaaMttng  TmnscaucOMen,  p.  30. 

•  Hooker,  Flora  qfBritieh  India,  i.  p.  1G6. 
'  Maiiroowioz,  Frimitiie  Flnra  Amvrensis,  p.  i7. 
'  Thunberg,  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  263. 

*  Frsnobet  and  SftTatier,  Enam.  Flwnt.  Jap.,  i 
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Oheops,  according  to  an  inscription  upon  the  monument. 
TJnger^  copied  from  Lepsius'  work  two  drawings  from 
the  temple  of  Kamak,  of  which  the  first,  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  represent  the  radish. 

From  all  this  we  gather,  first,  that  the  species 
spreads  easily  from  cultivation  in  the  west  of  Asia  and 
the  south  of  Europe,  while  it  does  not  appear  with  cer- 
tainty in  the  flora  of  Eastern  Asia ;  and  secondly,  that 
in  the  regions  south  of  the  Caucasus  it  is  found  without 
any  sign  of  culture,  so  that  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
the  plant  is  wild  there.  From  these  two  reasons  it 
appears  to  have  come  originally  from  Western  Asia 
between  Palestine,  Anatolia,  and  the  Caucasus,  perhaps 
also  from  Greece ;  its  cultivation  spreading  east  and  west 
from  a  very  early  period. 

The  common  names  support  these  hypotheses.  In 
Europe  they  offer  little  interest  when  they  refer  to  the 
quality  of  the  root  (radis),  or  to  some  comparison  with 
the  turnip  {ravanello  in  Italian,  rabica  in  Spanish,  etc.), 
but  the  ancient  Greeks  coined  the  special  name  raphanos 
(easily  reared).  The  Italian  word  ramoraccio  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  armoracia,  which  was  used  for  iJ.  sativus 
or  some  allied  species.  Modem  interpreters  have  erro- 
neously referred  this  name  to  Cochlearia  Armorada  or 
horse-radish,  which  I  shall  come  to  presently.  Semitic  ^ 
languages  have  quite  different  names  (fugla  in  Hebrew, 
fuil,Jidgel,  figl,  etc.,  in  Arab.).  In  India,  according  to 
Roxburgh,^  the  common  name  of  a  variety  with  an 
enormous  root,  as  large  sometimes  as  a  man's  leg,  is 
TTioola  or  mooleey  in  Sanskrit  mooluka.  Lastly,  for 
Cochin-China,  China,  and  Japan,  authors  give  various 
names  which  differ  very  much  one  from  the  other.  From 
this  diversity  a  cultivation  which  ranged  from  Greece  to 
Japan  must  be  very  ancient,  but  notning  can  thence  be 
concluded  as  to  its  original  home  as  a  spontaneous  plant. 

A  totally  different  opinion  exists  on  the  latter  point, 

^  linger,  Pflanzen  des  Alien  ^gyptsnSy  p.  51,  figs.  24  and  29. 
'  In  my  mannscript  dictionary  of  common  names,-  drawn  from  the 
floras  of  thirty  years  ago. 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl,  Ind,,  iii.  p.  126. 
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which  we  must  also  examine.  Several  botanists '  suspe( 
that  Raphanus  sativus  is  simply  a  particular  conditioi . 
with  enlarged  root  and  non-articulated  fruit,  of  Rapha- 
ims  raphanistni/m,  a  very  common  plant  in  the  tem- 
perate cultivated  districts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
which  is  also  found  in  a  wild  state  in  sand  and  light 
soil  near  the  sea — for  instance,  at  St.  Sebastian,  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  at  Trehizond.^  Its  usual  haunts  are  in  deserted 
fields;  and  many  common  names  which  signify  wild 
radish,  show  the  affinity  of  the  two  plants.  I  should  not 
insist  upon  this  point  if  theii'  supposed  identity  wi 
mere  presumption,  but  it  rests  upon  experiments 
observations  which  it  is  important  to  loiow. 

In  It.  raplianistrum  the  siliqua  is  articulated,  thai 
is  to  say,  contracted  at  intervals,  and  the  seeds  placed 
each  in  a  division.  In  it.  sativus  the  siliqua  is  con- 
tinuous, and  forms  a  single  cavity.  Some  botanists  hi 
made  this  difference  the  basis  of  two  distinct  genei 
MaplLanistm/m  and  Raphanvs.  But  tlivee  accurate  ob- 
servers, Webb,  Gay,  and  Spach,  have  noticed  among' 
plants  of  Rapkanvs  sativus,  raised  from  the  same  see^ 
both  unilocular  and  articulated  pods,  some  of  theni 
bilocular,  others  plurQocular.  "Webb^  arrived  at  the 
same  results  when  he  afterwards  repeated  these  experi- 
ments, and  he  observed  yet  another  fact  of  some  import- 
ance :  the  radish  which  sows  itself  by  chance,  and  is 
not  cultivated,  produced  the  siliquai  of  Itaphanist'ru-m,* 
Another  difference  between  the  two  plants  is  in  the 
root,  fleshy  in  It.  sativuB,  slender  in  It,  raplianis- 
trwm ;  but  this  changes  with  cultivation,  as  appears 
from  the  experiments  of  Carri&re,  the  head  gardener  oT 
the  nurseries  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Paris.' 
It  occurred  to   him   to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  slendei 

*  Webb,  Phyloyv.   Conor.,  p.  83;   lisr.  Hisp.,  p.  71;  Bentham,  Fl,M 
Hong  Song,  p.  17  i  Hooker.  J'J.  Brit.  Ind.,  i,  p.  1G6.  J 

»  Willkoinro  nnd  Lange,  Prod.  Fl.  Bisp.,  iii.  p.  748 ;   Viriani,  Flm:  I 
ixitmai.,  iii.  p.  104l  BoiaBier,  Fl.  Orient.,  J.  p.  401. 
'  Webb,  Phytographia  CaKariensis,  i.  p.  83. 

*  Webb,  Iter.  Hiitpanienie,  1838,  p.  72. 

*  Cftrriiire,  Origins  deo  Planten  Ocniiestiqnes  d^iiiontr^i-  par  la  Culture:  ■ 
.lu  Radit  Sauvojc,  in  Svo,  24  pp.,  1863. 
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rooted  Raphanistrum  in  both  stiff  and  light  soil,  and  in 
the  fourth  generation  he  obtained  fleshy  radishes,  of 
varied  colour  and  form  like  those  of  our  gardens.  He 
even  gives  the  figures,  which  are  really  curious  and  con- 
elusive.  The  pungent  taste  of  the  radish  was  not 
wanting.  To  obtain  these  changes,  Carrifere  sowed  in 
September,  so  as  to  make  the  plant  almost  biennial 
instead  of  annual.  The  thickening  of  the  root  was  the 
natural  result,  since  many  biennial  plants  have  fleshy 
roots. 

The  inverse  experiment  remains  to  be  tried — to  sow 
cultivated  radishes  in  a  poor  soiL  Probably  the  roots 
would  become  poorer  and  poorer,  while  the  siliquse  would 
become  more  and  more  articulated. 

From  all  the  experiments  I  have  mentioned,  Ba- 
phanvs  sativus  might  well  be  a  variety  of  jB.  ror- 
plianistrum,  an  unstable  variety  determined  by  the 
existence  of  several  generations  in  a  fertile  soil.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  ancient  uncivilized  peoples  made 
essays  like  those  of  Carrifere,  but  they  may  have  noticed 
plants  of  Raphanistrum  grown  in  richly  manured  soil, 
with  more  or  less  fleshy  roots  ;  and  this  soon  suggested 
the  idea  of  cultivating  them. 

I  have,  however,  one  objection  to  make,  founded  on 
geographical  botany.  Raphanus  raphanistrum  is  a 
European  plant  which  does  not  exist  in  Asia.^  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  this  species  that  has  furnished  the  in- 
habitants of  India,  China,  and  Japan  with  the  radishes 
which  they  have  cultivated  for  centuries.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  could  jB.  raphanistrum,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  modified  in  Europe,  have  been  transmitted 
in  ancient  times  across  the  whole  of  Asia  ?  The  transport 
of  cultivated  plants  has  commonly  proceeded  from  Asia 
into  Europe.  Chang-Kien  certainly  brought  vegetables 
from  Bactriana  into  China  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
but  the  radish  is  not  named  among  the  number. 

Eorse-radish — Gochlearia  Armora^da,  Linnseus. 

This  Crucifer,  whose  rather  hard  root  has  the  taste  of 

*  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Ross. ;  Boissier,  M.  Orient,    Works  on  the  flora  of  the 
yalley  of  the  Amur. 
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mustard,  was  sometimes  called  in  Frenct  ciwri,  or  era', 
de  Bretagne.     This  was   an  error   caused  by  the 
botanical  name  ArmoroAna,  which  was  taken  for  a  cor- 
ruption of  Armorica  (Brittany).     Ai-movdcia  occurs  in 
PUny,  and   was   applied    to  a  crucifer  of  the  Pontine 

Erovince,  which  was  perhaps  Ra.phomiis  satlvus.  After  I 
ad  formerly'  pointed  out  this  confusion,  I  expressed 
myself  as  follows  on  the  mistaken  origin  of  the  species : — 
Goeldearia,  At-moi^ada  is  not  wild  in  Brittany,  a  fact 
now  established  by  the  researches  of  botanista  in  the 
west  of  France.  The  Abbe  Delalande  mentions  it  in 
his  little  work,  entitled  Hcedic  et  Houat?  in  which  he 
gives  30  interesting  an  account  of  the  customs  and  pro- 
ductions of  these  two  little  islands  of  Brittany.  He 
quotes  the  opinion  of  M.  le  Gall,  who,  in  an  unpublished 
flora  of  Morbihan,  declares  the  plant  foreign  to  Brittany, 
This  proof,  however,  is  less  strong  than  others,  since  the 
south  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany  is  not  yet 
sufliciently  known  to  botanists,  and  the  ancient  Armorica 
extended  over  a  portion  of  Normandy  where  the  wild 
horse-radish  is  now  found.*  This  leads  me  to  speak  of 
the  original  home  of  the  species.  English  botanists 
mention  it  as  wild  in  Great  Britain,  but  are  doubtful 
about  its  origin.  "Watson  *  considers  it  as  introduced  by 
cultivation.  Tlie  difficulty  of  extirpating  it,  he  says, 
from  places  whei'e  it  is  cultivated,  is  well  known  to 
gardeners.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  this  plant 
should  take  possession  of  waste  ground,  and  persist  there 
so  as  to  appear  indigenous,  Babington^  mentions  only 
one  spot  where  the  species  appears  to  be  really  wild, 
namely,  Swansea.  We  will  try  to  solve  the  problem  by 
further  arguments. 

Cocidearia  Armoracia  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
temperate,  and  especially  to  the  eastern  regions  of  Europe. 
It  is  diffused  from  Finland  to  Astrakhan,  and  to  uie 

'  A.  de  CandoUa,  04ographie  Bntaniqne  Raisonnie,  p.  654. 
»  DBlalaode,  Radic  et  Houat,  8vo  pamphlet,  Nantes,  1860,  p.  109. 
'  Hardouin,  Benou,  and  Leulcro,  CaXdlogne  da  Calvados,  p.  8S ;  De 
BrobiBSOQ,  Pi.  dp  Normaiadie,  p.  2B. 
*  WBtson,  Oybele,  i.  p.  159. 
'  BabingtoD,  Manual  of  Brit.  Bot.,  Bud  edit.,  p.  28, 
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desert  of  Cuman.^  Grisebach  mentions  also  several 
localities  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  near  Enos,  for  instance, 
where  it  abounds  on  the  sea-shore.^ 

The  further  we  advance  towards  the  west  of  Europe, 
the  less  the  authors  of  floras  appear  sure  that  the  plant 
is  indigenous,  and  the  localities  assigned  to  it  are  more 
scattered  and  doubtful.  The  species  is  rarer  in  Norway 
than  in  Sweden,^  in  the  British  Isles  than  in  Holland, 
where  a  foreign  origin  is  not  attributed  to  it.* 

The  specie  names  confirm  the  impression  of  its  origin 
in  the  east  rather  than  in  the  west  of  Europe ;  thus  the 
name  chren^  in  Bussia  recurs  in  all  the  Sclavonic 
languages,  krenai  in  Lithuanian,  chren  in  lUyrian,^  etc. 
It  has  introduced  itself  into  a  few  German  dialects,  round 
Vienna,^  for  instance,  where  it  persists,  in  spite  of  the 
spread  of  the  German  tongue.  We  owe  to  it  also  the 
French  names  cran  or  cranson.  The  word  used  in 
Germany,  Meerretig,  and  in  Holland,  meer-radys,  whence 
the  Italian  Swiss  dialect  has  taken  the  name  meridi,  or 
(merediy  means  sea-radish,  and  is  not  primitive  like  the 
word  chren.  It  comes  probably  from  the  fact  that  the 
plant  grows,  well  near  the  sea,  a  circumstance  common  to 
many  of  the  CrucifercBy  and  which  should  be  the  case 
with  this  species,  for  it  is  wild  in  the  east  of  Bussia 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  salt  soiL  The  Swedish 
name  peppar-rot^  suggests  the  idea  that  the  species  came 
into  Sweden  later  than  the  introduction  of  pepper  by 
<3ommerce  into  the  north  of  Europe.  However,  the  name 
may  have  taken  the  place  of  an  older  one,  which  has 
remained  unknown  to  us.  The  English  name  of  horse- 
radish is  not  of  such  an  original  nature  as  to  lead  to 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  species  in  the  country 
before  the  Saxon  conquest.     It  means  a  very  strong 

*  Ledebonr,  Fl,  Boss.,  i.  p.  159. 

'  GriBebach,  Spidlegium  Ft,  Bumel,,  i.  p.  265. 

*  Fries,  Summa,  p.  30. 

*  Miqnel,  Disquisitio  pi.  regn.  Batav. 

*  Moritzi,  Diet,  In4d.  des  Noma  Vulgaires. 

®  Moritzi,  %bid. ;  Viviani,  Fl.  Dalmat,  iii.  p.  822. 
'  Neilreioh,  Fl.  Wien,  p.  502. 

*  LinnsQns,  Fl.  Svscicaj  No.  540. 
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radish.  The  Welsh  name  rhuddygl  viaurth  ^  is  only  the 
translation  of  the  English  word,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  the  Kelts  of  Gi-eat  Britain  had  no  special  name,  and 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  species.  In  the  west  of 
France,  the  name  vaifoii,,  which  is  the  commonest,  merely 
means  strong  root.  Formerly  it  bore  ui  France  the 
names  of  German,  or  Capuchin  mustard,  which  shows 
a  foreign  and  recent  origin.  On  the  contrary,  the  word 
chren  la  in  all  the  Sclavonic  languages,  a  word  which  has 
penetrated  into  some  Gennan  and  French  dialects  under 
the  forms  of  lereen,  cra/n,  and  crarison,  and  which  is 
certainly  of  a  primitive  nature,  and  shows  the  antiquity 
of  the  species  in  temperate  Eastern  Europe.  It  is 
therefore  moat  probable  that  cultivation  has  propagated 
and  naturalized  the  plant  westward  from  the  east  for 
about  a  thousand  years. 

Turnips — Bi-amca  species  et  vaj-vetates  radice  vn- 
crassata. 

The  innumerable  varieties  and  subvarieties  of  the 
turnip  known  as  swedes,  Kohl-rabi,  etc.,  may  be  all  attri- 
buted to  one  of  the  four  species  of  Linnaeus — Brassica 
napus,  Br.  oleracea,  Br.  rapa,  Br.  eam/pestris — of  which 
the  two  last  should,  according  to  modem  authors,  be  fused 
into  one.  Other  varieties  of  the  species  are  cultivated  for 
the  leaves  (cabbages),  for  the  inflorescence  (cauliflowers), 
or  for  the  oil  which  is  extracted  from  the  seed  (colza, 
rape,  etc.).  When  the  root  or  the  lower  part  of  the  stem* 
is  fleshy,  the  seed  is  not  abundant,  nor  worth  the  trouble 
of  extracting  the  oil ;  when  those  organs  are  slender,  the 
production  of  the  seed,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  more 
important,  and  decides  the  economic  use  of  the  plant. 
In  other  words,  the  store  of  nutritious  matter  is  placed 
sometimes  in  the  lower,  sometimes  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant,  although  the  organization  of  the  flower  and 
fruit  is  sunilar,  or  nearly  so. 

'  H.  Dbviqb,  Welsh  Bolanology.  p,  fi3. 

'  In  tnrnipB  and  Enedoa  tbo  awell»d  part  is,  aa  in  tlis  radieh,  bho 
lower  part  of  the  atem,  below  tlie  eotyledona,  with  a  more  or  less  per- 
aisteot  part  of  ths  root.  (Bee  Tnrpiu,  Ann.  8c.  Noiitr.,  Her,  1,  toI.  xiL> 
In  the  Eohl-rabi  {Brmsica  lAeraefa  cavlo-rapa)  it  ia  the  stem. 
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Touching  the  question  of  origin,  we  need  not  occupy 
ourselves  with  the  botanical  limits  of  the  species,  and 
with  the  classification  of  the  races,  varieties,  and  sub- 
varieties,^  since  all  the  Brasaicce  are  of  European  and 
Siberian  origin,  and  are  stiU  to  be  seen  in  these  regions 
wild,  or  half  T^d,  in  some  form  or  other.  ^ 

Plants  so  commonly  cultivated  and  whose  germina- 
tion is  so  easy  often  spread  round  cultivated  places ; 
hence  some  uncertainty  regarding  the  really  wild  nature 
of  the  plants  found  in  the  open  country.  Nevertheless, 
Linnaeus  mentions  that  Brassica  napus  grows  in  the  sand 
on  the  sea-coast  in  Sweden  (Gothland),  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, which  is  confirmed,  as  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned, 
by  Fries,^  who,  with  his  usual  attention  to  questions  of 
this  nature,  mentions  Br.  Campestris,  L.  (type  of  the 
Rapa  with  slender  roots),  as  really  wild  in  the  whole 
Sciadinavian  peninsula/in  Finlind  and  Denmark. 
Ledebour  ^  indicates  it  in  the  whole  of  Russia,  Siberia, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

^  The  floras  of  temperate  and  southern  Asia  mention 
rapes  and  turnips  as  cultivated  plants,  never  as  escaped 
from  cultivation.*  This  is  already  an  indication  of  foreign 
origin.     The  evidence  of  philology  is  no  less  significant 

There  is  no  Sanskrit  name  for  these  plants,  but  only 
modem  Hindu  and  Bengalee  names,  and  those  only  for 
Brassica  rapa  and  B.  oleracea.^  Ksempfer  ^  gives  Japanese 
names  for  the  turnip — busei,  or  more  commonly  aoTia — 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  names  are  ancient. 
Bretschneider,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  Chinese 
authors,  mentions  no  Brassica,  Apparently  they  do  not 
occur  in  any  of  the  ancient  works  on  botany  and  agricul- 
ture,although  several  varieties  are  now  cultivated  inChina. 

It  is  just  the  reverse  in  Europa     The  old  languages 

^  This  classification  has  been  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Angnstin 
Pyramns  de  CandoUe,  Tromsactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  Y. 

*  Pries,  Swnma  Veget.  Scand.,  i.  p.  29. 
'  Ledeboar,  Fl.  Ross.,  i,  p.  216.  . 

*  Boissier,  Flora  OrientaXis  ;  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India ; 
Thanberg,  Flora  Japonica;  Franohet  and  Savatier,  Fwumeratio  Plan' 
tarum  Ja/ponicarv/m. 

^  Piddington,  Indesci  ^  Kesmpfer,  Am(Bn,,  p.  822* 
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have  a  number  of  names  wliich  seem  to  be  originj 
Brassica  rapa  is  called  Tueipen  or  erjinen^  in  Wales, 
repa  and  7ippa  in  several  Slav  tongues,'^  which  answera  to 
the  Latin  rapa,  and  ia  allied  to  iie  neipa  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxona  The  Brassica  najpiLs  ia  in  Welsh  bresych  yr  yd  ; 
in  Erse  braiascagh  bwigh,  according  to  Threlkeld,"  who  sees 
in  iraiBBoagfi  tJbe  root  of  the  Latin  Brassica.  A  Polish 
name,  ka/rpiele,  a  Lithuanian,  jellazoji*  are  also  given, 
without  speaking  of  a  host  of  other  names,  transferred, 
sometimes  in  popular  speech  from  one  speeiea  to  anotheEj 
I  shall  speak  of  the  names  of  Brassica  ohracea  when  M 
come  to  vegetables,  * 

The  Hebrews  had  no  names  for  cabbages,  rapes,  and" 
turnips,'"  but  there  are  Arab  names :  srlf/atn  for  the  Br. 
■na/pTis,  and  suhjvm.  or  subjumi  for  Br.  rapa;  words 
which  recur  in  Persian  and  even  in  Bengali,  transferred 
perhaps  from  one  species  to  another.  The  cultivation  of 
these  plants  has  therefore  been  diffused  in  the  aouth-west 
of  Asia  since  Hebrew  antiquity. 

Finally,  every  method,  whether  botanical,  histori( 
or  philological,  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions  :- 

Firstly,  the  Bi-aasica;  with  fleshy  roots  wore  originall; 
natives  of  temperate  Europe. 

Secondly,  their  cultivation  was  difEused  in  Euro] 
before,  and  in  Asia  after,  the  Arj'an  invasion. 

Thirdly,  the  primitive  slender-rooted  form  of  B'. 
sica  napus,  called  Br.  ca/m/pesfris,  had  probably  froi. 
the  beginning  a  more  extended  range,  from  the  Scan* 
diuavian  peninsula  towards  Siberia  and  the  CaucasT"' 
Its  cultivation  was  perhaps  introduced  into  China  aj 
Japan,  through  Siberia,  at  an  epoch  which  appears  ni 
to  be  much  earlier  than  Greco-Roman  civilization. 

Fourthly,  the  cultivation  of  the  various  forms  or  spetut 
of  Brassica  was  dift'uaed  throughout  the  south-west  ol 
Asia  at  an  epoch  later  than  that  of  the  ancient  Hebre' 


DaTies,  Welsh  Botavologij,  p.  65, 

Horibri,  Diet.  MS.,  oompiled  from  pnbliatied  floras. 

Threlkeld,  Syiinpsis  SCirpiv.n  Htbernicarum,  I  vol.  in  8vo,  1J27. 

Horitii,  Diet.  MS. 

"  -■'   :,  BibUieTie  Naturgeechiekte,  vol.  i.,  givea  none. 
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Skirret — Slum  Sisanim,  Linnaeus. 

This  vivacious  UmbeUifer,  furnished  with  several 
diverging  roots  in  the  form  of  a  carrot,  is  believed  to  come 
from  Eastern  Asia.  Linnaeus  indicates  China,  doubtfully ; 
and  Loureiro,^  China  and  Cochin-China,  where  he  says  it 
is  cultivated.  Others  have  mentioned  Japan  and  the 
Corea,  but  in  these  countries  there  are  species  which  it 
is  easy  to  confound  with  the  one  in  question,  particularly 
Sium  Ninsi  and  Panax  Oi/aseng,  Maximowicz,^  who 
has  seen  these  plants  in  China  and  in  Japan,  and  who 
has  studied  the  herbariums  of  St.  Petersburgh,  recognizes 
only  the  Altaic  region  of  Siberia  and  the  North  of  Persia 
as  the  home  of  the  wild  Sitmi  Sisarv/m,  I  am  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Himalayas  or 
in  China,  since  modern  works  on  the  region  of  the  river 
Amoor  and  on  British  Ladia  make  no  mention  of  it. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans 
knew  this  plant.  The  names  Sisaron  of  Dioscorides,  Siser 
of  Columella  and  of  Pliny,^  are  attributed  to  it.  Certainly 
the  modem  Italian  name  sisaro  or  sisero  seems  to  confirm 
this  idea;  but  how  could  these  authors  have  failed  to 
notice  that  several  roots  descend  from  the  base  of  the  stem, 
whereas  all  the  other  umbels  cultivated  in  Europe  have 
but  a  single  tap-root  ?  It  is  just  possible  that  the  siser 
of  Columella,  a  cultivated  plant,  may  have  been  the 
parsnip ;  but  what  Pliny  says  of  the  siser  does  not  apply 
to  it.  According  to  him  it  was  a  medicinal  plant,  inter 
mediea  dicendwm.^  He  says  that  Tiberius  caused  a 
quantity  to  be  brought  every  year  from  Germany,  which 
proves,  he  adds,  that  it  thrives  in  cold  countries. 

If  the  Greeks  had  received  the  plant  direct  from 
Persia,  Theophrastus  would  probably  have  known  it.  It 
came  perhaps  from  Siberia  into  Russia,  and  thence  into 
Germany,  in  which  case  the  anecdote  about  Tiberius 
might  well  apply  to  the  skirret.      I  cannot  find  any 

*  Linnssns,  Species,  p.  361 ;  Loureiro,  Fl,  Cochinchinensis,  p.  225. 

*  Maximowicz,    Diagnoses    Plantarum    Jwponicce    et  Manshurice,   in 
M4lcmge8  Biologiques  du  Bulletin  de  VAcad.,  St.  Fetershurg,  decad  13,  p.  18. 

»  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med.,  1.  2,  c.  139;  Columella,  1. 11,  o.  3, 18,  35; 
Lenz,  Bot.  der  Alien,  p.  560. 

*.  Pliny,  Hist.  Plant.,  1. 19,  c.  5, 
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Eiussiau  name,  certainly,  but  the  Germans  'have  ori^ni 
names,  Krizel  or  Grisel,  Gorleln  or  GiarUiti,  whiohl 
indicate  an  ancient  cultivation,  more  than  the  ordinal 
name  Zuckerwwrsel,  or  sugar-root.^  The  Danish  name  hi 
the  same  meaning — sokerot,  whence  the  English  akirr^- 
The  name  aiaaron  is  not  linown  in  modem  Greece ;  nor 
was  it  known  there  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  plant 
is  not  now  cultivated  in  that  country.*  There  are  reasons 
for  doubt  as  to  the  true  sense  of  the  words  siaaron  and 
aiaer.  Some  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century  tboughl^ 
that  aiaaTon  was  perhaps  the  parsnip  proper,  ant' 
Sprengel^  supports  this  idea. 

The  French  names  dtervis  and  girole  *  would  perhaps 
teaeh  ua  something  if  we  knew  their  origin.  Littj^ 
derives  chewia  from  the  Spanish  chirivia,  but  the  latter 
more  likely  derived  from  the  French.  Bauhin  ^  mentions, 
the  low  Latin  names  BUTvillv/m,  c/ierviUwm,  or  servUlam, 
words  which  are  not  in  Dueange's  dictionary,  This  ma] 
well  be  the  origin  of  chervis,  but  whence  came  BervUha 
or  ckervillu/m? 

Arraoacha  orArracacia — Arracaclia esculenta,SL.&  Ci 
doUe. 

An  umbel  generally  cultivated  in  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  Ecuador  as  a  nutritious  plant.  In  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  those  countries  it  bears  comparison  with 
the  potato,  and  even  yields,  we  are  assured,  a  lighter  and 
more  agreeable  fecukt.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 
swelled  into  a  bulb,  on  which,  when  the  plant  thrives  well, 
tubercles,  or  lateral  bulbs,  form  themselves,  and  persist 
for  several  months,  which  are  more  prized  than  the  central 
bulb,  and  serve  for  futm-e  planting.^  i 

The  species  is  probably  indigenous  in  the  region  whefft, 
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'  Nemnioh,  F.J.j,iI.  Lr^icon,  !i.  p.  1313. 

•  Lenz.Bo*.  der  A/ten,  p.  560;  Ueldreich,  Sutipjtaitzen  Griechenlandgi 
Laogtavel,  Bat.  der  8p&terea  Orieehen. 

'  Spreogel,  ZHoBcoridiii,  etu.,  ii.  p.  462. 

*  Olivier  do  SerreB,  Th^AIn  de  I'Agricvltare,  p.  471- 
'  Bauhin,  Hist.  PI.,  iii.  p.  154. 
'  Tbe  best  inf  cprmation  about  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  wag  jfiven  by 

Bancroft  to  Sir  W.  Hooker,  and  may  be  fonnd  ia  the  BoianicaJ  XagaiiiK, 
pi.  3092.  A.  P.  de  Candolle  publiahed,  in  La  5"  Notice  BTir  leu  Plantet  Ranut 
dee  Jardin  Bal.  do  Genei-e,  an  illnatiAtion  abawins  the  principal  bulb. 
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it  is  cultivated,  but  I  do  not  find  in  any  author  a  positive 
assertion  of  the  fact.  The  existing  descriptions  are  drawn 
from  cultivated  stocks.  Grisebach  indeed  says  that  he 
has  seen  (presumably  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew)  specimens 
gathered  in  New  Granada,  in  Peru,  and  in  Trinidad,^  but 
he  does  not  say  whether  they  were  wild.  The  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  grow 
in  the  same  districts  of  America,  which  renders  the  above- 
mentioned  origin  more  probable. 

The  introduction  of  the  arracacha  into  Europe  has 
been  attempted  several  times  without  success.  The  damp 
climate  of  England  accounts  for  the  failure  of  Sir  William 
Hooker's  attempts ;  but  ours,  made  at  two  different  times, 
under  very  different  conditions,  have  met  with  no  better 
success.  The  lateral  bulbs  did  not  form,  and  the  central 
bulb  died  in  the  house  where  it  was  placed  for  the  winter. 
The  bulbs  presented  to  different  botanical  gardens  in 
France  and  Italy  and  elsewhere  shared  the  same  fate.  It 
is  clear  that  if  the  plant  is  in  America  really  equal  to  the 
potato  in  productiveness  and  taste,  this  will  never  be  the 
case  in  Europe.  Its  cultivation  does  not  in  America 
spread  as  far  as  Chili  and  Mexico,  like  that  of  the  potato 
and  sweet  potato,  which  confirms  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
pagation observed  elsewhere. 

Madder — Ruhia  tinctorum,  Linnaeus. 

The  madder  is  certainly  wild  in  Italy,  Greece,  the 
Crimea,  Asia  Minor,  Sjrria,  Persia,  Armenia,  and  near 
Lenkoran.^  As  we  advance  westward  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  wild,  indigenous  nature  of  the  plant  becomes 
more  and  more  doubtfiil.  There  is  uncertainty  even  in 
France.  In  the  north  and  east  the  plant  appears  to  be 
"naturalized  in  hedges  and  on  walls,"®  or  "subspon- 
taneous,"  escaped  from  former  cultivation.*  In  Provence 
and  Languedoc  it  is  more  spontaneous  or  wild,  but  here 
also   it   may  have  spread  from  a  somewhat  extensive 

*  Grisebach,  Flora  of  British  WesUIndia  Islands. 

*  Bertoloni,  Flora  Italica,  ii.  p.  146;  Decaisne,  Becherches  8ur  la 
Garance,  p.  68 ;  Boissier,  Flora  Orientalis,  iii.  p.  17 ;  Ledebour,  Flora 
Rossica,  ii.  p.  405. 

*  Cosson  and  Grerm^,  Flore  des  Environs  de  Paris,  ii.  p.  366. 

*  Kirsohleger,  Flore  d* Alsace,  i.  p.  3.59. 
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cultivation.  In  the  Iberian  peninsula  it  is  me 
"subspontaneoua."^  It  is  the  name  in  the  north 
Evidently  the  natural,  ancient,  and  undoubted  habitation 
is  weatem  temperate  Asia  and  the  south-eaat  of  Europe. 
It  doea  not  appear  that  the  plant  has  been  found  beyond 
the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  land  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Indo -Europeans,  but  thia  region  ia  still  little  known. 
The  species  only  exists  in  India  as  a  cultivated  plant, 
and  has  no  Sanskrit  name.^ 

Neither  ia  there  any  known  Hebrew  name,  while  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Kelts  had  various 
names,  which  a  philologist  could  perhaps  trace  to  one 
or  two  roots,  but  which  nevertheless  indicate  by  their 
numerou,9  modifications  an  ancient  date.  Probably  the 
wild  roots  were  gathered  in  the  fielda  before  the  idea  of 
cultivating  the  species  was  suggested.  Pliny,  however, 
says  *  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Italy  in  hia  time,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  custom  was  of  older  date  in  Greece 
and  Ajsia  Minor. 

The  cultivation  of  madder  is  often  mentioned  in 
.French  records  of  the  Middle  Ages.^  It  was  afterwards 
neglected  or  abandoned,  until  Althen  reintroduced  it 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  flourished  formerly  in  Alsace, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  especially  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syiia,  whence  the  exportation  waa  considerable ;  but 
the  discovery  of  dyes  extracted  from  inorganic  substano 
has  suppressed  this  cultivation,  to  the  great  detriment 
the  provinces  which  drew  large  profits  from  it. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke — Heliantkibs  tuberosum,  Linntei 

It  waa  in  the  year  1616  that  European  botanists  first 
mentioned   this    Composite,   with   a  large   root    better 
adapted  for  the  food  of  animals  than  of  maa     Columna 
had  seen  it  in  the  garden  of  Cardinal  Farneae,  and  < 
it  Aster  peruanus  tuherosus.     Other  authors  of  the 


but 


'  Willkomm  and  Lange,  ProdTomus  Flora  Hv-panie'B,  ii.  p.  807. 
■  Ball,  SpiciUgitim  Ftora  JforoccmwE,  p.  483j  Mimby,  Dotal. 
Alger.,  edit.  2,  p.  17. 

*  Piddington,  Index.  *  Flinioe,  lib.  19,  oap.  S. 
'  De-  Gaaparin,  Traits  d'AgricaJtvre,  iv.  p.  253. 

•  Columna,  ErphTaa!s,  ii.  p.  11. 
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century  gave  it  epithets  showing  that  it  was  beKeved  to 
come  from  Brazil,  or  from  Canada,  or  from  the  Indies, 
that  is  to  say,  America.  Linnaeus^  adopted,  on  Parkinson's 
authority,  the  opinion  of  a  Canadian  origin,  of  which, 
however,  he  had  no  proof.  I  pointed  out  formerly  ^  that 
there  are  no  species  of  the  genus  Helianthus  in  Brazil, 
and  that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  numerous  in  North 
America. 

Schlechtendal,^  after  having  proved  that  the  Jeru- 
salem artichoke  can  resist  the  severe  winters  of  the 
centre  of  Europe,  observes  that  this  fact  is  in  favour  of 
the  idea  of  a  Canadian  origin,  and  contrary  to  the  belief 
of  its  coming  from  some  southern  •  region.  Decaisne  * 
has  eliminated  from  the  synonymy  of  H.  tvierosus 
several  quotations  which  had  occasioned  the  belief 
in  a  South  American  or  Mexican  origin.  Like  the 
American  botanists,  he  recalls  what  ancient  travellers 
had  narrated  of  certain  customs  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
Northern  States  and  of  Canada.  Thus  Champlain,  in 
1603,  had  seen,  "  in  their  hands,  roots  which  they  cul- 
tivate, and  which  taste  like  an  artichoke."  Lescarbot  ^ 
speaks  of  these  roots  with  the  artichoke  flavour, 
which  multiply  freely,  and  which  he  had  brought  back 
to  France,  where  they  began  to  be  sold  under  the 
name  of  topinambaux.  The  savages,  he  says,  call  them 
ckiquebi.  Decaisne  also  quotes  two  French  horticulturists 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Colin  and  Sagard,  who 
evidently  speak  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  say  it 
came  from  Canada.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  name 
Canada  had  at  that  time  a  vague  meaning,  and  compre- 
hended some  parts  of  the  modem  United  States.  Gookin, 
an  American  writer  on  the  customs  of  the  aborigines, 
says  that  they  put  pieces  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  into 
their  soups.« 

*  Linnsens,  Hortus  Cliffortianus,  p.  420. 

*  A.  de  Candolle,  Qiogr.  Bot.  Raisormde,  p.  824. 
»  Schleohtendal,  Bot,  Zeit.  1858,  p.  113. 

*  Decaisne,  Recherches  sur  VOngine  de  quelqvss-unes  de  nos  Plantes 
Alimentaires,  in  Flore  des  Sevres  et  JardinSfYoh  23,  1881,  p.  112. 

*  Lescarbot,  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  edit.  3,  1618,  t.  vi.  p.  931, 
®  Pickering,  Chron.  Arrang.,  pp.  749,  972. 
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Botanical  analogies  and  the  testimony  of 
temporaries  agree,  as  we  have  seen,  in  considering 
plant  to  be  a  native  of  the  north-east  of  America.  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  seeing  that  it  is  not  found  wUd,  had  formerly 
supposed  it  to  be  a  variety  of  ^.  doronicoides  of  Lamarck, 
but  he  has  since  abandoned  this  idea  (ATiierican  Journal 
of  Scienco,  1883,  p.  224),  An  author  gives  it  aa  wild  in 
tiie  State  of  Indiana.^  The  French  name  topinamhowr 
comes  apparently  from  some  real  or  supposed  Indlau 
name.  The  English  name  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a  cai 
Tuption  of  the  ItaUan  girasole,  sunflower,  combined  wii 
an  allusion  to  the  artichoke  flavour  of  the  root. 

S&lBiff — Tragopogon  '/lori'ifolium,,  Linnseus. 

The  salsify  was  more  cultivated  a  century  or  two 
than  it  is  now.     It  is  a  biennial  composite,  found 
in  Greece,  Dalmatia,  Italy,  and   even   in   Algeria.' 
frequently  escapes  from  gardens  in  the  west  of  Euro] 
and  becomes  half-naturalized.^ 

Commentators*  give  the  name  Tragopogon  (goat' 
heard)  of  Theophrastus  sometimes  to  the  modem  species, 
sometimes  to  Tragopogon  crocifolitmi,  which  also  grows 
in  Greece.  It  ia  difficult  to  know  if  the  ancients  culti- 
vated the  salsify  or  gathered  it  wild  in  the  country.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Olivier  de  Seixes  says  it  was  a 
new  culture  in  his  country,  the  south  of  France.  Our 
word  Salsijis  comes  from  the  Italian  Sassefrica,  that 
which  rubs  stones,  a  senseless  term. 

Scorzonera — Scorzonera  hispanica,  Linneeus. 

This  plant  is  sometimes  called  the  Spanish  salsil, 
from  its  resemblance  to  T-i-agopogon  pornfolium;  bl 
its  root  has  a  brown  akin,  whence  its  botanical  i 
and  the  popular  name  4corce  no'ire  in  sc 
provinces. 

It  is  wild  in  Europe,  from  Spain,  whore  it  abounds, 

'   Cataloam  of  Indiana  Plants,  1881,  p.  15, 

'  Boisaiar,  Fl.  Orient.,  iii.  p.  745;  Viriimi,  Fl.  Baliiat.,  ii.  p.  106 
Bertoloni,  Fl.  Ilai,,  viii.  p.  348  j  GoBaono,  Syaapaia  Fl.  Sialtf,  ii.  p.  S" ' 
ATimbj,  Catal.  Alggr.,  edit.  2,  p.  22. 

*  A.  de  Candolla,  Qiogr.  Bot.  Raiaonn^e,  p.  671. 

'  Fraaa,  Synojisis  Fl.  Class.,  p.  lUd;  Lenz,  Bol.  iler  Atlcn,  p.  485. 
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south  of  France,  and  Germany,  to  the  region  of  Cau- 
casus, and  perhaps  even  as  far  as  Siberia,  but  it  is  wanting 
in  Sicily  and  Greece.^  In  several  parts  of  Germany  the 
species  is  probably  naturalized  from  cultivation. 

It  seems  that  this  plant  has  only  been  cultivated 
within  the  last  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  of  it  as 
a  wild  species  introduced  occasionally  into  botanical 
gardens.     Olivier  de  Serres  does  not  mention  it. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  against 
the  bite  of  adders,  and  was  sometimes  called  the  viper's 
plant.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  Scorzonera,  it  is 
so  evident,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  early 
writers,  even  Toumefort,^  have  declared  the  origin  of  the 
word  to  be  escorao,  viper  in  Spanish  or  Catalan.  Viper 
is  in  Spanish  more  commonly  vibora. 

There  exists  in  Sicily  a  Scorzonera  delidoaa,  Gussone, 
whose  very  sugary  root  is  used  in  the  confection  of 
bonbons  and  sherbets,  at  Palermo.^  How  is  it  that  its 
cultivation  has  not  been  tried  ?  It  is  true  that  I  tasted 
at  Naples  Scorzonera  ices,  and  found  them  detestable,  but 
they  were  perhaps  made  of  the  common  species  {Scorzo- 
nera hispanica). 

Potato — Solanum  tuherosv/m,  Linnaeus. 

In  1855  I  stated  and  discussed  what  was  then  known 
about  the  origin  of  the  potato,  and  about  its  introduction 
into  Europe.*  I  will  now  add  the  result  of  the  researches 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
data  formerly  acquired  have  become  more  certain,  and  that 
several  somewhat  doubtful  accessory  questions  have 
remained  uncertain,  though  the  probabilities  in  favour 
of  what  formerly  seemed  the  truth  have  grown  stronger. 

It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  was 

*  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prodromus  FloroB  HispanicoB,  ii.  p.  223; 
De  Candolle,  Flore  Frangaisey  iv.  p.  59 ;  Koch,  Synopsis  Fl.  Oerm,,  edit. 
2,  p.  488 ;  LedeboTir,  Fl,  Boss.,  ii.  p.  794 ;  Boissier,  FU  Orientalis,  iii.  p. 
767 ;  Bertoloni,  Fl,,Ital.y  viii.  p.  365. 

*  Tonmefort,  EUments  de  Botanique,  p.  379. 

*  Gnssone,  Synopsis  Floret  Siculce, 

*  A.  de  Candolle,  OSogr,  Bot,  Raisorvn^e,  pp.  810,  816. 
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practised,  with   every  appeajaoce  of  ancient  usage, 
the   temperate   regions   extending   fi'om  Chili   to   New 
Granada,  at  altitudes  varying  with  the  latitude.     Thi^ 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  all  the  early  travellers 
among  whom  I  shall  name  Acosta  for  Peru,^  and  Ped: 
Cieca,  quoted  by  de  I'Ecluse,^  for  Quito. 

In  the  eastern  temperate  region  of  South  America, 
on  the  heights  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  for  instance,  the 
potato  v&a  not  known  to  the  aborigines,  or  if  they 
were  acquainted  with  a  similar  plant,  it  was  Solanivm 
Commersomi,  which  has  also  a  tuberous  root,  and  ia 
found  wild  in  Montevideo  and  in  the  south  of  Brazil. 
The  true  potato  is  certainly  now  cultivated  in  the  latter 
country,  but  it  is  of  such  recent  introduction  that  it  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Enghsh  Batata."  According  to 
Humboldt  it  was  unknown  in  Mexico,*  a  fact  confirmed 
by  the  silence  of  subsequent  authors,  but  to  a  certain 
degree  contradicted  by  another  historical  fact.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  rather  Thomas  Herriott,  his 
companion  in  several  voyages,  brought  back  to  Ireland, 
in  1585  or  1586,  some  tubers  of  the  Virginian  potato,* 
Its  name  in  its  own  country  was  o-penawk.  rrom 
Herriott's  description  of  tbe  plant,  quoted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,^  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  tbe  potato,  and  not 
the  batata,  which  at  that  period  was  sometimes  eon- 
founded  with  it.  Besides,  Gerard^  tells  us  that  he 
received  from  Virginia  the  potato  which  be  cultivated-^ 
in  his  garden,  and  of  whieb  be  gives  an  illustrationH 
which  agrees  in  all  points  with  Solanwn  tvyberosiemM 
He  was  so  proud  of  it  that  he  is  represented,  in  his 
portrait  at  £he  beginning  of  the  work,  holding  in  hia^ 
hand  a  flowering  branch  of  this  plant. 

'  Aoosta,  p.  163,  verso. 

'  De  rEclaee  (or  Olnsina),  llariantm  Flanlarum  Sistorio),  1601,  lik^ 
4,  p.  luii.i  with  illofltration. 

'  De  Uartins,  Flora  Brasil,,  vol.  x.  p.  12. 

*  Von  Hninboldt,  Nouvelle  Enpar/ne,  edit.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  461  j  Esgai  b 
Giograipkia  des  Plantes,  p.  39. 

'  At  tbat  epoch  Virginia  was  not  distinguished  from  Corolioa. 

'  Banks,  Tram.  Eort.  Soc,  1805.  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

'  Qecard,  Herbal,  1G97,  p.  761,  with  iUastrattOD. 
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The  species  could  scarcely  have  been  introduced  into 
Virginia  or  Carolina  in  Raleigh's  time  (1585),  unless  the 
ancient  Mexicans  had  possessed  it,  and  its  cultivation 
had  been  diffused  among  the  aborigines  to  the  north  of 
Mexico.  Dr.  Roulin,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  works 
on  North  America,  has  assured  me  that  he  has  found 
no  signs  of  the  potato  in  the  United  States  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  also  told  me  so, 
adding  that  Mr.  Harris,  one  of  the  men  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  North 
American  tribes,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  I  have  read 
nothing  to  the  contrary  in  recent  publications,  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  a  plant  so  easy  of  cultivation 
would  have  spread  itself  even  among  nomadic  tribes,  had 
they  possessed  it.  It  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  some 
inhabitants  of  Virginia — perhaps  English  colonists — 
received  tubers  from  Spanish  or  other  travellers,  traders 
or  adventurers,  during  the  ninety  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  Evidently,  dating  from 
the  conquest  of  Peru  and  Chili,  in  1535  to  1585,  many 
vessels  could  have  carried  tubers  of  the  potato  as  pro- 
visions, and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  making  war  on  the 
Spaniards  as  a  privateer,  may  have  pillaged  some  vessel 
which  contained  them.  This  is  the  less  improbable,  since 
the  Spaniards  had  introduced  the  plant  into  Europe 
before  1585. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  ^  and  Dunal  ^  were  right  to  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  the  potato  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Spaniard,  since  for  a  long  time  the  credit  was  generally 
given  to  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  who  was  the  second  intro- 
ducer, and  even  to  other  Englishmen,  who  had  introduced, 
not  the  potato  but  the  batata  (sweet  potato),  which  is 
more  or  less  confounded  with  it.^  A  celebrated  botanist, 
de  TEcluse,*  had    nevertheless  defined  the  facts  in  a 

J  Banks,  Trans.  Hort  fifoc,  1805,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

^  Dunal,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Solanum,  in  4to. 

'  The  plant  imported  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  clearly  the  sweet  potato,  Sir  J.  Banks  says ;  whence  it  results  that 
the  questions  discussed  by  Hnmboldt  teaching  the  localities  visited  by 
tthese  traveUers  do  not  apply  to  the  potato. 

*  De  rEolnse,  Rariarum  Plantanim  Historia,  1601,  lib.  4,  p.  Izxviii. 
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remarkable  manner.  It  is  he  who  published  the  fira( 
good  description  and  illuatration  of  the  potato,  under  tbi' 
aignificant  name  of  Papas  Peruanoj^m.  From  what  ho 
says,  the  species  has  little  changed  under  the  culture 
of  nearly  three  centuries,  for  it  yielded  in  the  beginning 
as  many  as  fifty  tubers  of  unequal  size,  from  one  tq 
two  inches  long,  irregularly  ovoid,  reddish,  ripening 
November  (at  Vienna).  The  flower  was  more  or  L 
pink  externally,  and  reddish  within,  with  five  longi^ 
tudinal  stripes  of  green,  as  is  often  seen  now.  No  doubt 
numerous  varieties  have  been  obtained,  but  the  original 
form  has  not  been  lost.  De  rEcluse  compares  the  scent 
of  the  flower  with  that  of  the  lime,  the  only  difference 
from  our  modern  plant.  He  sowed  seeds  which  produced 
a  white-flowered  variety,  such  as  we  sometimes  see  now. 
The  plants  described  by  de  I'Ecluae  were  sent  to  biTrf 
in  1588,  by  Philippe  de  Sivry,  Seigneur  of  Waldheim  and 
Grovernor  of  Mons,  who  had  received  them  from  some 
one  in  attendance  on  the  papal  legate  in  Belgium.  De 
I'Ecluse  adds  that  the  species  had  been  introduced  into 
Italy  from  Spain  or  America  {ceHmn  est  velex  Hispa/nia, 
vel  ffio  ATTwrwa  hahwisse),  and  he  wonders  that,  although 
the  plant  had  become  so  common  in  Italy  that  it  wag 
eaten  like  a  turnip  and  given  to  the  pigs,  the  learned 
men  of  the  University  of  Padua  only  became  acquainted 
with  it  by  means  of  the  tuber  which  he  sent  them  from 
Germany.  Targioni '  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
proof  that  the  potato  was  aa  widely  cultivated  in  Italy 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  de  I'Ecluse 
asserts,  but  he  quotes  Father  Magazzini  of  Valloinbrosa» 
whose  posthumous  work,  published  in  1623,  mentions  the 
species  as  one  previously  brought,  without  naming  the 
date,  from  Spain  or  Portugal  by  barefooted  friars.  It 
was,  therefore,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato  became  known  in  Tuscany.  Independently 
of  what  de  I'Ecluse  and  the  agi-iculturist  of  VaJlombrosa 
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say  of  its  introduction  from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  Italians  had  any  dealings  with 
Ealeigh's  companions. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  potato  is  of  American 
origin ;  but  in  order  to  know  from  what  part  of  that 
vast  continent  it  was  brought,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
if  the  plant  is  found  wild  there,  and  in  what  localities. 

To  answer  this  question  clearly,  we  must  first  remove 
two  causes  of  error :  the  confusion  of  allied  species  of  the 
genus  Solanum  with  the  potato;  and  the  other,  the 
mistakes  made  by  travellers  as  to  the  wild  character 
of  the  plant. 

The  allied  species  are  Solanum  Commersonii  of 
Dunal,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken;  S,  Tnaglia 
of  Molina,  a  Chili  species;  8.  immite  of  Dunal,  a 
native  of  Peru;  and  8,  verrucosuTn^  of  Schlechtendal, 
which  grows  ui  Mexico.  These  three  kinds  of  Solanwm 
have  smaller  tubers  than  8.  i/iiberosum,  and  differ  also 
in  other  characteristics  indicated  in  special  works  on 
botany.  Theoretically,  it  may  be  believed  that  all  these, 
and  other  forms  growing  in  America,  are  derived  from  a 
single  earlier  species,  but  in  our  geological  epoch  they 
present  themselves  with  differences  which  seem  to  me  to 
justify  specific  distinctions,  and  no  experiments  have 
proved  that  by  crossing  one  with  another  a  product 
would  be  obtained  of  which  the  seed  (not  the  tubers) 
would  propagate  the  race.  Leaving  these  more  or  less 
doubtful  questions  of  species,  let  us  try  to  ascertain 
whether  the  common  form  oi8olanv/m  tuberosum  has  been 
found  wild,  and  merely  remark  that  the  abundance  of 
tuberous  solanums  growing  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
America,  from  Chili  or  Buenos  Ayres  as  far  as  Mexico,  con- 
firms the  fact  of  an  American  origin.  If  we  knew  nothing 
more,  this  would  be  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
this  country  being  the  original  home  of  the  potato. 

The  second  cause  of  error  is  very  clearly  explained 

*  Bolaivu/m  verrucosum,  whose  introduction  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gez,  near  Geneva,  I  mentioned  in  1S55,  has  since  been  abandoned 
becanse  its  tnbers  are  too  small,  and  because  it  does  not,  as  it  was  hoped, 
withstand  the  potatO'fungus. 
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the  heights  aa  we  follow  the  cham  of  the  Andes,  and  tl 
cultivation  of  the  potato  is  of  ancient  date  in  the  tei 
perate  regions  of  Peru,  but  the  wild  character  of  thi 
^lecies  there  is  not  so  entirely  proved  aa  in  the  case 
Chili.^  Pavon  declared  he  found  it  on  the  coast 
Chancay,  and  near  Lima.  Tlie  heat  of  these  districts 
seems  very  great  for  a  species  which  requires  a  temperate 
or  even  a  rather  cold  chmate.  Moreover,  the  specimen 
t's  herbarium,  gathered  by  Pavon,  belongs,  ac- 
j  to  Dunal,^  to  another  species,  to  which  he  has 
_  1  the  name  of  S.  invmite.  I  have  seen  the  authentic 
specimen,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  a  species 
distinct  from  the  jS.  tuherosivm.  Sir  W.  Hooker^  speaks 
of  McLean's  specimen,  gathered  in  the  hills  round  Lima, 
without  any  information  as  to  whether  it  was  found  wild. 
The  specimens  (more  or  less  wild)  which  Matthews  sent 
from  Peru  to  Sir  W.  Hooker  belong,  according  to  Sir 
Joseph,*  to  varieties  which  differ  a  little  from  the  true 
potato.  Mr.  HemaW,''  who  has  seen  them  recently  in 
the  herbarium  at  Kew,  believes  them  to  be  "distinct 
forms,  not  more  distinct,  however,  than  certain  varietie3"| 
of  the  apeciea." 

Weddell,*  whose  caution  in  this  matter  we  already 
know,  expresses  himself  as  follows:— "I  have  nevi 
found  Solanwm  tvherosum,  in  Peru  under  such  circum- 
stances as  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  indigenous;  and 
evei  declare  that  I  do  not  attach  more  belief  to  the  wild 
nature  of  other  plants  found  scattered  on  the  Andea 
outside  Chili,  hitherto  considered  as  indi^nous." 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Ed.  Andr^'  collected  with 
great  care,  in  two  elevated  and  wild  districts  of  Columbia, 
and  in  another  near  Lima,  specimens  which  he  believed 
he  might  attribute  to  jS.  tuberosum,.  M.  Andr^  has  been 
kind  enough  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  have  compared' 
them  attentively  with  the  types  of  Dunal' 
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'  Hooker,  Bat.  Uisceli.,  ii.  •  Hooke 

*  Jouimal  Eort.  Soc,  now  eerias,  vol.  r. 
'  Weddetl,  ChlorU  Ajidma,  p.  103. 
'  Aadrf,  in  [llwgtTatim  Hartimle,  1877,  J 
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my  herbarium  and  in  that  of  M.  Boissier.  None  of 
these  Solanacese  belong,  in  my  opinion,  to  S.  tvheroaum, 
although  that  of  La  Union,  near  the  river  Cauca,  comes 
nearer  than  the  rest.  None — ^and  this  is  yet  more  certain 
— answers  to  8,  immite  of  Dunal.  They  are  nearer  to 
S,  columbianum  of  the  same  author  than  to  8,  tvheroev/m 
or  S,  i/mmite.  The  specimen  from  Mount  Quindio  presents 
a  singular  characteristic — it  has  pointed  ovoid  berries.^ 

In  Mexico  the  tuberous  Solanums  attributed  to 
S,  tvheroaum,  or,  according  to  Hemsley,^  to  allied  forms, 
do  not  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  cultivated  plant. 
They  belong  to  S,  Fendleri,  which  Dr.  Asa  Gray  con- 
sidered at  first  as  a  separate  species,  and  afterwards^ 
as  a  variety  of  8.  tuberosuon  or  of  S.  verrucosum. 

We  may  sum  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  potato  is  wild  in  Chili,  in  a  form  which  is 
still  seen  in  our  cultivated  plants. 

2.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  its  natural  home 
extends  to  Peru  and  New  Granada. 

3.  Its  cultivation  was  diffused  before  the  discovery 
of  America  from  Chili  to  New  Granada. 

4.  It  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  into  that  part  of  the  United 
States  now  known  as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

6.  It  was  imported  into  Europe  between  1580  and 
1685,  first  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  by  the 
English,  at  the  time  of  Raleigh's  voyages  to  Virginia.* 

Batata,  or  Sweet  Vot&to— Convolvulus  batatas,  Lin- 
naeus ;  Batatas  eduliSy  Choisy. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  swelled  into  tubers,  resemble 
potatoes,  whence  it  arose  that  sixteenth-century  navi- 
gators applied  the  same  name  to  these  two  very  different 
species.;  The  sweet  potato  belongs  to  the  Convolvulus 
family,  the  potato  to  the  Solanum  family ;   the  fleshy 

^  The  form  of  the  berries  in  8.  columbianum  and  8,  vmmite  is  not  yet 
known. 

*  Hemsley,  Journal  HorL  Sac,  new  series,  vol.  v. 

*  Asa  Gray,  8yn>optical  Flora  of  North  America,  ii.  p.  227. 

*  See,  for  the  snccessive  introdnction  into  the  different  parts  of 
Enrope^  Clos,  Qmlquea  Documents  mt/r  VHistoire  de  la  Pomme  de 
Terre,  in  8vo,  1874,  in  Journal  d*Agric.  Pratiq,  du  Midi  de  la  Fram.ce, 
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parts  of  the  former  arc  roots,  those  of  the  latter  subter- 
ranean branches.^     The  sweet  potato  is  sugary  as  weE; 
as  farinaceous.     It  is  cultivated  in  all  countries  with:' 
or  near  the  tropics,  and  perhap.i  more  in  the  new  thi 
in  the  old  world.^ 

Its  origin  is,  according  to  a  great  number  of  authora, 
doubtful.  Humboldt,^  Meyen,^  and  Boissier^  hold  to  its 
American,  Boyer,^  OhoisyJ  etc.,  to  ita  Asiatic  origin.  The 
same  diversity  is  observed  in  earlier  works.  The  question 
is  the  more  difficult  since  the  Convoivulacefe  is  one  of  th^ 
most  widely  diffused  families,  either  from  a  very  earm 
epoch  or  in  consequence  of  modem  transportation.  ' 

There  are  powerful  arguments  in  favoui-  of  an 
American  origin.  The  fifteen  known  species  of  the 
genua  Batatas  are  all  found  in  America ;  eleven  in  that 
continent  alone,  four  both  in  America  and  the  old 
world,  with  possibility  or  probability  of  transportation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  common  sweet  potato  is  widely 
diffused  in  America.  It  dates  from  a  very  early  epoch. 
Marcgraff*  mentions  it  in  Brazil  under  the  name  of 
jetica.  Humboldt  says  that  the  name  camote  comesJ 
from  a  Mexican  word.  The  word  Batatas  (whence  comes' 
by  a  mistaken  transfer  the  word  potato)  is  given  as 
American.  Sloane  and  Hughes^  speak  of  the  sweet 
potato  as  of  a  plant  much  cultivated,  and  liaving  several 
varietiL's  in  the  West  Indies.  They  do  not  appear  to 
suspect  that  it  had  a  foreign  origin.  Clusius,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  mention  the  sweet  potato,  says  he  had 
eaten  some  in  the  south  of  Spain,  where  it  was  supposed 
to   have   come  from   the  new  world.^"     He  quotes  tho 

'  Torpin    gives    fignrEB  which  ok'ailj  hIiow  theaa  facts.     Mim.  i 
JfiM^Hin,  Tol.  lis.  plates  1,  2,  5. 

'  Dr.  Sagot  givoa  intereating  details  on  the  method  of  onUivatitw, 
the  product,  etc..  iu  tliB  Journal  Sac.  SHoriic.  de  France,  second  seiiei 
vol.  r.  pp.  460-458. 

*  Rumboldt,  NouvfUe  Espagne,  edit.  2,  vol.  ii  p.  470. 
'  Mejen,  Oruiidrime  ^jlaiiis.  Qeogr,,  p.  373. 

*  Boiflsier,  VoT/age  Boloiiiq^it  eii.  Espagne. 
'  Boyer,  Sort.  Maurit.,  p.  3Z5.  '  ChoiBy,  in  Prodmums,  p.  338.  1 
'  Miirograff,  Bres.,  p.  16,  with  illnatration.  ' 
■  Sloane,  Eiia.  Jam.,  i.  p.  150';  HagheB,  Barb.,  p.  23a. 
"  Clnaiaa,  Hist.,  ii.  p.  77. 
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names  Batatas,  camotes,  amotes,  ajes}  which  were  foreign 
to  the  languages  of  the  old  world.  The  date  of  £s 
book  is  1601.  Humboldt^  says  that,  according  to 
Gomara,  Christopher  Columbus,  when  he  appeared  for 
the  first  time  before  Queen  Isabella,  offered  her  various 
productions  from  the  new  world,  sweet  potatoes  among 
others.  Thus,  he  adds,  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  was 
already  common  in  Spain  from  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Oviedo,®  writing  in  1526,  had  seen  the 
sweet  potato  freely  cultivated  by  the  natives  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  had  introduced  it  himself  at  Avila,  in  Spain. 
Bumphius  *  says  positively  that,  according  to  the  general 
opinion,  sweet  potatoes  were  brought  by  the  Spanish 
Americans  to  Manilla  and  the  Moluccas,  whence  the 
Portuguese  diffused  it  throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
He  quotes  the  popular  names,  which  are  not  Malay,  and 
which  indicate  an  introduction  by  the  Castillians. 
Lastly,  it  is  certain  that  the  sweet  potato  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs ;  that  it  was  not 
cultivated  in  Egypt  even  eighty  years  ago,^  a  fact  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  explain  if  we  supposed  its  origin  to 
be  in  the  old  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  arguments  in  favour  of  an 
Asiatic  origin.  The  Chinese  Encyclojpcedia  of  Agricul- 
ture speaks  of  the  sweet  potato,  and  mentions  different 
varieties;®  but  Bretschneider '  has  proved  that  the 
species  is  described  for  the  first  time  in  a  book  of  the 
second  or  third  century  of  our  era.  According  to 
Thunberg,®  the  sweet  potato  was  brought  to  Japan  by 
the  Portuguese.  Lastly,  the  plant  cultivated  at  Tahiti, 
in  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  in  New  Zealand,  under 
the  names  umara,  gnmarra,  and  gnmalla,  described  by 
Forster  ^  under  the  name  of  Convolvulus  chrysorhizus,  is, 

*  Ajes  was  a  name  for  the  yam  (Humboldt,  NouveUe  Espa{ine). 

*  Humboldt,  ihid, 

*  Oyiedo,  Bamnsio's  translation,  vol.  ill.  pt.  3. 

*  Bnmphius,  Amhoin.f  v.  p.  368. 
5  Forskal,  p.  54 ;  Delile,  El. 

*  D'Hervey  Saint-Denys,  RecK  sur  VAgric,  des  Chin.f  1850,  p.  109. 
'  StudAf  and  Value  of  Chinese  Botanical  WorhSf  p.  13. 

*  Thonberg,  Flora  Japon.,  p.  84.  *  Forster,  Plantoe  Escul,^  p.  56, 
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aficording  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  sweet  potati 
Seemaim^  remarks  that  these  names  resemble  the' 
Quichuen  name  of  the  sweet  potato  in  America,  which  is, 
he  says,  cimnar.  The  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potato  be- 
came general  in  Hindustan  in  the  eighteenth  century.' 
Several  popular  names  are  attributed  to  it,  and  even, 
according  to  Piddington,*  a  Sanskrit  name,  ruktalu, 
which  has  no  analogy  with  any  name  known  to  me,  and 
is  not  in  Wilson's  Sanskrit  Dictionary.  According  to  a 
note  given  me  by  Adolphe  Pictet,  ruktalu  seems 
Bengalee  name  composed  from  the  Sanskrit  alw  (Rui 
plus  dhi,  the  name  of  Ai-v/m  campamdatwm).  Tl 
name  in  modem  dialects  designates  the  yam  and 
potato.  However,  Walhch^  gives  several  names  omitted 
by  Piddington.  Roxburgh  ^  mentions  no  Sanskrit  name. 
Rheede ''  says  the  plant  was  cultivated  in  Malabar,  and 
mentions  conunon  Indian  names. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  an  American  origin  seei 
to  me  much  stronger.  If  the  sweet  potato  had  beem 
known  in  Hindustan  at  the  epoch  of  the  Sanskrit 
language  it  would  have  become  dilTused  in  the  old  world, 
Hince  its  propagation  is  easy  and  its  utility  evident.  It 
seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  cultivation  remained 
long  unknown  in  the  Sunda  Isles,  Egypt,  etc.  Perhaps 
an  attentive  examination  might  lead  us  to  share  the 
opinion  of  Meyer,"  who  distinguished  the  Asiatic  plant 
from  the  American  specie,^.  However,  this  author  has 
not  been  generally  followed,  and  I  suspect  that  if  there  is 
a  different  Asiatic  species  it  is  not,  as  Meyer  beheved, 
the  sweet  potato  described  by  Rumphius,  which  the 
latter  says  was  brought  from  America,  but  the  Indii 
plant  of  Roxburgh, 

Sweet  potatoes  are  grown  in  Africa ;  but  either  tl 
cultivation  is  rare,  or  the  species  are  different  Robei 
Brown  ^  says  that  the  traveller  Lockhardt  had  not  set 

'  Hooker,  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  Mora,  p.  191. 
'  Seomann,  Jrmmal  of  Bat.,  1866,  p.  32S. 

•  Boibnrgli.  edit.  Wall.,  ii.  p.  69.  '  Piddington,  Iiidex. 
'  Wallich,  Flora  Ind.               •  Eonbm^h,  edit.  1833,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 
'  Hheeda,  Mai.,  Tii.  p.  95.        '  Meyer,  FrimiiicB  Fl.  Eaaeq.,  p.  103. 

•  B.  Brown,  Bot.  Congo,  p.  56. 
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the  sweet  potato  of  whose  cultivation  the  Portuguese 
missionaries  make  mention.  Thonning  ^  does  not  name  it. 
Vogel  brought  back  a  species  cultivated  on  the  western 
coast,  which  is  certainly,  according  to  the  authors  of 
the  Flora  Nigritiana,  Batatas  panicutata  of  Choisy.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  plant  cultivated  for  ornament  or  for 
medicinal  purposes,  for  its  root  is  purgative.^  It  might 
be  supposed  that  in  certain  countries  in  the  nld  or  new 
world  Ipomoea  tuberosa,  L.,  had  been  confounded  with 
the  sweet  potato;  but  Sloane^  tells  us  that  its  enormous 
roots  are  not  eatable.* 

Iporrvoea  maTn/mosa,  Choisy  {Convolvulus  mammosus, 
Loureiro;  Batata  Tnammosa,  Rumphius),  is  a  Convol- 
vulaceous  plant  with  an  edible  root,  which  may  well  be 
confounded  with  the  sweet  potato,  but  whose  botanical 
character  is  nevertheless  distinct.  This  species  grows 
wild  near  Amboyna  (Rumphius),  where  it  is  also  culti- 
vated.    It  is  prized  in  Cochin-China. 

As  for  the  sweet  potato  (Batatas  eduUs),  no  botanist, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  asserted  that  he  found  it  wild  him- 
self, either  in  India  or  America.^  Clusius  ®  affirms  upon 
hearsay  that  it  grows  wild  in  the  new  world  and  in  the 
neighbouring  islands. 

In  spite  of  the  probability  of  an  American  origin, 
there  remains,  as  we  have  seen,  much  that  is  unknown 
or  uncertain  touching  the  original  home  and  the  trans- 
port of  this  species,  which  is  a  valuable  one  in  hot  coun- 
tries. Whether  it  was  a  native  of  the  new  or  of  the 
old  world,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  its  transportation 
from  America  to  China  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and 

'  Schninacher  and  Thonnmg,  Besh.  Quin. 

•  Wallich,  in  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind,,  ii.  p.  63. 

•  Sloane,  Jam.,  i.  p.  152. 

•  Several  Convolvnlacese  have  large  roots,  or  more  properly  root- 
stocks,  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  base  of  the  stem  with  a  part  of  the  root 
which  is  swelled,  and  this  root-stock  is  always  purgative,  as  in  the  Jalap 
and  Tnrbith,  while  in  the  sweet  potato  it  is  the  lateral  roots,  a  different 
organ,  which  swell. 

•  No.  701  of  Schomburgh,  coll.  1,  is  wild  in  Guiana.  According 
to  Choisy,  it  is  a  variety  of  the  Batatas  edulis;  according  to  Bentham 
(Hook,  Jour.  Bot,  v.  p.  352),  of  the  Batatas  paniculata.  My  specimen, 
'which  is  rather  imperfect,  seems  to  me  to  be  different  from  both, 

•  Clasins,  Hist.,  ii.  p.  77. 
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to  the  South  Sea  Islandy  at  an  early  epocb,  or  from  Asi 
and  from  Ausfci'alia  to  America  at  a  time  sufficiently" 
remote  for  its  cultivation  to  have  been  early  difRised 
from  the  Southern  States  to  Brazil  and  Chili.  We  must 
assume  a  prehistoric  communication  between  Asia  and 
America,  or  adopt  another  hypothesis,  which  is  not  in- 
applicable to  the  present  ca.se.  The  orrlev  Gonvolvulac&B ' 
one  of  those  rare  families  of  dicotyledons  in  which  cert;  ' 
species  have  a  widely  extended  area,  extending  even 
distant  continents.^  A  species  which  can  at  the  present 
day  endure  the  different  climates  of  Virginia  and  Japan 
may  well  have  existed  further  north  before  the  epoch  of 
the  great  extension  of  glaciers  in  our  hemisphere,  ajid 
prehistoric  men  may  have  transported  it  southward 
when  the  climatic  conditions  altered.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  cultivation  alone  preserved  the  species,, 
unless  it  is  at  la.st  discovered  in  some  spot  in  its  ancienf" 
habitation — in  Mexico  or  Columbia,  for  instance.^ 

Beetroot — Beta  vulgaris  and  B.  marUvma,  Linnaeus: 
Beta  vulgaris,  Moquin. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  sometimes  for  its  fleshy  roo1 
(red  beet),  sometimes  for  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a,! 
vegetable  (white  beet),  but  botanists  are  generally  agreed 
in  not  dividing  the  species.  It  is  known  from  other 
examples  that  plants  slender  rooted  by  nature  easily 
become  fleshy  rooted  from  the  effects  of  soil  or  cultivation. 

The  slender-rooted  variety  grows  wild  in  sandy  soi" 
and  especially  near  the  sea  in  the  Canary  Isles,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  as  far 
the  Caspian  Sea,  Persia,  and  Babylon,"  perhaps  even 


■  A.   da  CandoUe,   G^oyr.   Bot.   BaUonnd,  pp.   1041-1043,  and 
616-618. 

'  Dr.  BretschneidBr,  after  having  read  the  above,  ivrotB  to  mo  from 
Fekm  that  tha  oultivated  sweet  potato  ie  o!  origiii  foreign  to  China, 
accardiog  to  CiiiiioHS  authors.  The  haiidbuok  of  agricaltnre  of  Nnng. 
chang-lsaan-ahu,  whose  anthor  died  in  163>l,  aKserta  this  fact.  Eo 
speaka  of  a  sweet  potato  wild  in  China,  oalled  irhu,  the  coltirated  specieB 
being  kan-ehu.  The  Min-uka,  pnblisbad  in  the  sisteenth  centnrj,  saya 
that  the  introdnction  look  plac^e  between  1573  and  1620.  The  American 
origin  thna  receives  a  further  proof. 

»  Moqnin-Tandon,  in  Pradromiis,  voL  liii.  pt.  2,  p.  55;  Boissier, 
I70ra  Orimlalii,  ir.  p.  896;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Roseka,  iii.  p.  692. 
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far  as  the  west  of  India,  whence  a  specimen  was  brought 
by  Jaquemont,  although  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was 
growing  wild  Roxburgh's  Indian  flora,  and  Aitchison's 
more  recent  flora  of  the  Punjab  and  of  the  Sindh,  only 
mention  the  plant  as  a  cultivated  species. 

It  has  no  Sanskrit  name,^  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Aryans  had  not  brought  it  from  western  tem- 
perate Asia,  where  it  exists.  The  nations  of  Aryan  race 
who  had  previously  migrated  into  Europe  probably  did 
not  cultivate  it,  for  I  find  no  name  common  to  the  Indo- 
European  languages.  The  ancient  Greeks,  who  used  the 
leaves  and  roots,  called  the  species  teutlion;^  the  Romans, 
beta.  Heldreich^  gives  also  the  ancient  Greek  name 
sevkle,  or  afekelie,  which  resembles  the  Arab  name  selg, 
sUq,^  among  the  Nabatheans.  The  Arab  name  has  passed 
into  the  Portuguese  selga.  No  Hebrew  name  is  known. 
Everything  shows  that  its  cultivation  does  not  date  from 
more  than  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  red  and  white  roots  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
but  the  number  of  varieties  has  greatly  increased  in 
modem  times,  especially  since  the  beetroot  has  been 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  the  food  of  cattle  and  for 
the  production  of  sugar.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  most 
easily  improved  by  selection,  as  the  expeiiments  of 
Vilmorin  have  proved.^ 

Manioc — Manihot  utilisdma,  Pohl;  Jatropha  ma- 
nihot,  Linnaeus. 

The  manioc  is  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  Euphorbia 
family,  of  which  several  roots  swell  in  their  first  year ; 
they  take  the  form  of  an  irregular  ellipse,  and  contain 
a  fecula  (tapioca)  with  a  more  or  less  poisonous  juice. 

It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  the  equatorial  or  tropical 
regions,  especially  in  America  from  Brazil  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  Africa  the  cultivation  is  less  general,  and  seems 
to  be   more  recent.    In  certain  Asiatic  colonies  it  is 

*  Roxburgh,  Flora  Indica,  ii.  p.  59 ;  Piddington,  Index. 

*  TheophrastuB  and  Dioscorides,  quoted  by  Lenz,  Botanik  der  Grie* 
chen  v/nd  BJomer,  p.  446 ;  Fraas,  Synopsis  Fl.  Class.,  p.  233. 

*  Heldreich,  Die  Nutzpjkmzen  Qriechenlands,  p.  22. 

*  Alaw&m,  Agriculture  nahatMenne,  from  E.  Meyer,   Geschichte  der 
Botcmik,  iii.  p.  75. 

*  Notice  8wr  VAmilioration  des  Plantes  par  le  iSemis,  p.  15. 
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decidedly  of  modem  introduction.     It  is  propagated 
budding. 

Botanista  are  divided  in  opinion  whether  the  innu- 
merable varieties  of  manioc  should  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing one,  two,  or  several  different  species.  Pohl '  admitted 
several  besides  his  Manihot  utilissi'ma,  and  Dr.  Mliller,'^ 
in  his  monograph  on  the  Euphorbiaceae,  places  the  variety 
aipi  in  an  alHed  species,  M.  palmata,  a  plant  cultivated 
with  the  others  in  Brazil,  and  of  which  the  root  is  not 
poisonous.  This  last  character  is  not  so  distinct  as  might 
be  believed  from  certain  books  and  even  from  the  asser- 
tions of  the  natives.  Dr.  Sagot,*  who  has  compared  a 
dozen  varieties  of  manioc  cultivated  at  Cayenne,  says 
expressly,  "  There  are  maniocs  more  poisonous  than 
others,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  are  entirely  free  from 
noxious  principles." 

It  is  possible  to  account  for  these  singular  differences 
of  properties  in  very  similar  plants  by  the  example  of 
the  potato.  The  Manihot  and  Solanum.  tuberosv/m 
both  belong  to  suspected  families  (Eupliorbiaceai  and 
SolaTiacecB).  Several  of  then'  species  are  poisonous  in 
«ome  of  their  organs;  but  the  fecula,  wherever  it  is 
found,  is  never  harmful,  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  freed  from  all  deposit ;  that  is  to  say, 
reduced  to  cellulose.  In  the  prepai-ation  of  cassava,  or 
manioc  flour,  great  care  is  taken  to  scrape  the  outer  skin 
of  the  root,  then  to  pound  or  crush  the  fleshy  part  so  as 
to  express  the  more  or  less  poisonous  juice,  and  finally 
the  paste  is  submitted  to  a  baking  which  expels  the 
volatile  parts.*  Tapioca  is  the  pure  fecula  without  the 
mixture  of  the  tissues  which  still  exist  in  the  cassava. 
In  the  potato  the  outer  pellicle  contracts  noxious  q^uali- 
ties  when  it  is  allowed  to  become  green  by  exposure  to 
the  light,  and  it  is  well  known  that  unripe  or  diseased 
.tubers,  containing  too  small  a  propertion  of  fecula  with 

'  Pohl,  Fiantan'.vi  Brasiliie  Icnnes  ei  DeiHriplionee,  in  fol.,  vol.  i. 

»  J.  MCillor,  in  Prodnmun,  iv.,  sect.  2,  pp.  1062-1064. 

*  SflgoL,  Bull,  de  la  Sac  BoU  de  fVance,  DaO.  8,  1371, 

'  I  give  tlie  eseentiolfl  of  the  proparatiou ;  tha  details  vorj  according 
io  the  oi)iintr7.  See  on  this  hood:  Anblet,  Quyanc,  ii-  p<  67;  Da- 
imnitili,  Flora  des  .iftilhs,  iii.  p.  113;  Sngot,  oto. 
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much  sap,  are  not  good  to  eat,  and  would  cause  positive 
liarm  to  persons  who  consumed  any  quantity  of  them. 
All  potatoes,  and  probably  all  maniocs,  contain  something 
harmful,  which  is  observed  even  in  the  products  of  dis- 
tillation, and  which  varies  with  several  causes ;  but  only 
matter  foreign  to  the  fecula  should  be  mistrusted. 

The  doubts  about  the  number  of  species  into  which 
the  cultivated  manihots  should  be  divided  are  no  source 
of  difficulty  regarding  the  question  of  geographic  origin. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  an  important 
means  of  proving  an  American  origin. 

The  Abb^  Raynal  had  formerly  spread  the  erroneous 
opinion  that  the  manioc  was  imported  into  America  from 
Africa.  Robert  Brown  ^  denied  this  in  1818,  but  without 
giving  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion ;  and  Humboldt,^ 
Moreau  de  Jonnes,^  and  Saint  HUaire  *  insisted  upon  its 
American  origin.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1.  Maniocs  were  cultivated  by  the  natives  of  Brazil, 
Quiana,  and  the  warm  region  of  Mexico  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans,  as  all  early  travellers  testify.  In  the 
West  Indies  this  cultivation  was,  according  to  Acosta,^ 
common  enough  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  inspire  the 
belief  that  it  was  also  there  of  a  certain  antiquity. 

2.  It  is  less  widely  diffused  in  Africa,  especially  in 
regions  at  a  distance  from  the  west  coast.  It  is  known 
that  manioc  was  introduced  into  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  by 
the  Govemour  Labourdonnais.®  In  Asiatic  countries, 
where  a  plant  so  easy  to  cultivate  would  probably  have 
spread  had  it  been  long  known  on  the  Afncan  continent, 
it  is  mentioned  here  and  there  as  an  object  of  curiosity 
of  foreign  origin.^ 

*  R.  Brown,  BotariA/  of  the  CongOf  p.  50. 

*  Hmnboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  edit.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 
'  Hist,  de  I  Acad,  dea  Sciences^  1824. 

*  Gaillemin,  Archives  de  Botanique,  i.  p.  239. 

*  Acosta,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Indes,  French  trans.,  1598,  p.  163. 

*  Thomas,  Stoitistique  de  Bourbon,  ii.  p.  18. 

^  The  catalogae.of  the  botanical  gardens  of  Boitenzorg,  1866,  p.  222, 
says  expressly  that  the  Manihot  utiUssima  comes  from  Boarbon  and 
America. 
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3.  The  nativea  of  America  had  several  ancient  names 
for  the  varieties  of  manioc,  especially  in  Brazil,^  which 
does  not  appear  to  liave  been  the  case  in  Africa,  even  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea.^ 

i.  The  varieties  cultivated  in  Brazil,  in  Guiana,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  are  very  numerous,  whence  we  may 
presume  a  very  ancient  cultivation.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  Africa, 

5.  The  forty-two  known  species  of,  the  genus  Maniftot, 
without  counting  M.  wtilwsima,  are  all  wild  in  America ; 
most  of  them  in  Brazil,  some  in  Guiana,  Peru,  and 
Mexico;  not  one  in  the  old  world.*  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
a  single  species,  and  that  the  cultivated  one,  was  a  native 
both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  worid,  and  all  the  more  so 
since  in  the  famUy  Ewpkorhiac&B  the  area  of  the  woody 
species  is  usually  restricted,  and  since  phanerogamous 
plants  are  very  rarely  common  to  Africa  and  America. 

The  American  origin  of  the  manioc  being  thus 
established,  it  may  be  asked  how  the  species  has  been 
introduced  into  Guinea  and  Congo.  It  was  probably 
the  result  of  the  frequent  communications  established  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Portuguese  merchants  and 
slave-traders. 

The  Manihot  utilissivia  and  the  allied  species  or 
variety  called  aijn,  which  is  also  cultivated,  have  not 
been  found  in  an  undoubtedly  wild  state.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  indeed,  found  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalena  a  plant  of  ManUiot  utUtssirtia  which  they 
called  almost  wild,*  but  Dr.  Sagot  assures  me  that  it  has 
not  been  found  in  Guiana,  and  that  botanists  who  have 
explored  the  hot  region  in  Brazil  have  not  been  more 
fortunate.  "We  gather  as  much  from  the  expressions 
of  Pohl,  who  has  carefully  studied  these  plants,  and  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  collections  of  Martius,  and  had 

'  Aypi,  mandiaca,  tnanihijt,  mamocft,  yuca,  etc.,  iu  PoM,  leenes  and 
TkBC.,  i.  pp,  30,  33.  Martina,  Beilriige  *.  Elhiiogniphie,  etc.,  BraeUieia, 
is.  p.  1S2,  ^vea  a  iromber  of  namas. 

'  Thonning    (in   SchnmBcSira',  Beek,    Guin.),  who  ii 
quote  the  cominQn  iiamoB,  gives  none  for  the  Dunioc. 

"  J.  Mailer,  in  PTodromvi,  xt.,  bbcI.  1,  p.  10B7. 

'  Eontb,  in  Homboldt  and  B.,  Jfona  Qaiera,  ii.  p.  108. 
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no  doubt  of  their  American  origin.  K  he  had  observed 
a  wild  variety  identical  with  those  which  are  cultivated, 
he  would  not  have  suggested  the  hypothesis  that  the 
manioc  is  obtained  from  his  Manittot  pvsUla^  of  the 
province  of  Goyaz,  a  plant  of  small  size,  and  considered 
as  a  true  species  or  as  a  variety  of  Maniliot  pcUmata.^ 
Martius  declared  in  1867,  that  is  after  having  received  a 
quantity  of  information  of  a  later  date  than  his  journey, 
that  the  plant  was  not  known  in  a  wild  state.^  An  early 
traveller,  usually  accurate,  Piso,*  speaks  of  a  wild  mandi- 
hoca,  of  which  the  Tapuyeris,  the  natives  of  the  coast 
to  the  north  of  Rio  Janeiro,  ate  the  roots.  "It  is,"  he 
says,  "  very  like  the  cultivated  plant ;  "  but  the  illustra- 
tion he  gives  of  it  appears  unsatisfactory  to  authors  who 
have  studied  the  maniocs.  Pohl  attributes  it  to  his 
M.  aipi,  and  Dr.  MiiUer  passes  it  over  in  silence.  For 
my  part,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  what  Piso  says,  and 
his  figure  does  not  seem  to  me  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  better  than  that  by  Vellozo,  of  a  wild  manioc  which 
is  doubtfully  attributed  to  M.  aipi.^  If  we  do  not 
accept  the  origin  in  eastern  tropical  Brazil,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  two  hypotheses :  either  the  cultivated 
maniocs  are  obtained  from  one  of  the  wild  species 
modified  by  cultivation,  or  they  are  varieties  which 
exist  only  by  the  agency  of  man  after  the  disappearance 
of  their  fellows  from  modem  wild  vegetation. 

Oarlic — Allium  sativv/m,  Linnseus. 

Linnaeus,  in  his  Species  Plantm^um,  indicates  Sicily 
as  the  home  of  the  common  garlic;  but  in  his  Hortus 
CUffortianuSy  where  he  is  usually  more  accurate,  he  does 
not  give  its  origin.  The  fact  is  that,  according  to  all  the 
most  recent  and  complete  floras  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece, 
France,  Spain,  and  Algeria,  garlic  is  not  considered  to  be 
indigenous,  although  specimens  have  been  gathered  here 
and  there  which  had  more  or  less  the  appearance  of 

'  Pohl,  Icones  et  Descr.,  i.  p.  36,  pi.  26.  *  MiiUer,  in  Prodromvs, 

*  De  Martins,  Beitrage  zur  Ethnographiej  etc.,  i.  pp.  19,  136. 

*  FiaOy  Historia  Natv/rcdia  BrazilicBy  in  folio,  1668,  p.  65,  cum  icone. 

*  Jatropia    Sylvestris    Veil,  Fl,  Flum.,  16,   t.  83.       See   MiiUer,  in 
D.  0.  Prodromus,  xv.  p.  1063, 
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being  80.  "'A  plant  so  constantly  cultivated  and  ao  easi 
propagated  may  spread  from  gardens  and  persist  for 
considerable  time  without  being  wild  by  nature.  I  do 
not  know  on  what  authority  Kimth'  mentions  that  the 
species  ia  found  in  Egypt.  According  to  authors  who  are 
more  accurate^  in  their  accounts  of  the  plants  of  that 
country,  it  is  only  found  there  under  cultivation.  Boissier, 
whose  herbarium  ia  so  rich  in  Eastern  plants,  posaeaaes 
no  wild  specimens  of  it.  The  only  country  where  garlic 
has  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  with  the  certainty  of  its 
really  being  so,  is  the  desert  of  the  Kirghis  of  Sungari ; 
bulbs  were  brought  thence  and  cultivated  at  Dorpat," 
and  specimens  were  afterwards  seen  by  RegeL^  The 
latter  author  also  says  that  he  saw  a  specimen  which 
Wallich  had  gathered  as  wild  in  British  India ;  but 
Baker,^  who  had  access  to  the  rich  herbarium  at  Kew, 
does  not  speak  of  it  in  his  review  of  the  "AUi/unns  of 
India,  China,  and  Japan." 

Let  us  see  whether  historical  and  philological  records 
confirm  the  fact  of  an  origin  in  the  south-west  of  Siberia 
alone. 

Garlic  has  been  long  cultivated  in  China  under  the 
name  of  suan.  It  is  written  La  Chinese  by  a  single  sign, 
which  usually  indicates  a  long  known  and  even  a  wild 
species.^  The  floras  of  Japan'  do  not  mention  it,  whence 
I  gather  that  the  species  was  not  wild  in  Eastern  Siberia 
and  Dahuria,  but  that  tlie  Mongols  brought  it  into 
China. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  ancient  Egyptians  made 
great  use  of  it.  Archaeologists  have  not  i'ound  the  proof 
of  this  in  the  monuments,  but  this  maybe  because 
plant  was  considered  imclean  by  the  priests.^ 

'  Kuntb,  Efl.um.,  iv.  p.  381. 

*  Solineitifurlh  and  AscherEon,  Aufiahlvng,  p.  294. 

*  Ledebour,  Flora  Altaica,  ii.  p,  4 ;  Flora  Raiteica,  It.  p.  162. 

*  Begel,  AUior.  Monogr.,  p,  44. 

*  Baicer,  in  Journal  of  Bot.,  1874,  p.  295, 
'  Brotaobneider,  Glutiy  and  Vai-ae,  etc.,  pp.  15,  4,  and  T. 
'  Thuuberg',   Fl.  Jap,;   Franohet   and   Savatier,  Enumaralio,  187S 

«0l.  ii. 

*  Ungor,  FJlanMn  dei  Alten  ^gypteru,  p.  43. 
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There  is  a  Sanskrit  name,  vxdhouahouda}  become 
loshoun  in  Bengali,  and  to  which  appears  to  be  related 
the  Hebrew  name  schoum  or  schumln,^  which  has  pro- 
duced the  Arab  thoum  or  touvi.  The  Basque  name  bara- 
tchouria  is  thought  by  de  Charencey  ^  to  be  allied  with 
Aryan  names.  In  support  of  his  hypothesis  I  may 
add  that  the  Berber  name,  tiskert,  is  quite  different,  and 
that  consequently  the  Iberians  seem  to  have  received  the 
plant  and  its  name  rather  from  the  Aryans  than  from 
their  probable  ancestors  of  Northern  Africa.  The  Lettons 
call  it  kiplokkSjihe^sthonisbUB  h^unslauJcywhence  probably 
the  German  Knoblauch,  The  ancient  Greek  name  appears 
to  have  been  scorodon,  in  modem  Greek  scordon.  The 
names  given  by  the  Slavs  of  lUyria  are  bill  and  cesan. 
The  Bretons  say  qninen,"^  the  Welsh  craf,  cenhinnenj  or 
garlleg,  whence  the  English  garlic.  The  Latin  allium 
has  passed  into  the  languages  of  Latin  origin.^  This 
great  diversity  of  names  intimates  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  plant,  and  even  an  ancient  cultivation  in 
Western  Asia  and  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
species  has  existed  only  in  the  land  of  the  Kirghis,  where 
it  is  now  found,  the  Aryans  might  have  cultivated  it  and 
carried  it  into  India  and  Europe;  but  this  does  not 
explain  the  existence  of  so  many  Keltic,  Slav,  Greek, 
and  Latin  names  which  differ  from  the  Sanskrit.  To 
explain  this  diversity,  we  must  suppose  that  its  original 
abode  extended  farther  to  the  west  than  that  known  at 
the  present  day,  an  extension  anterior  to  the  migrations 
of  the  Aryans. 

If  the  genus  Allium  were  once  made,  as  a  whole,  the 
object  of  such  a  serious  study  as  that  of  Gay  on  some 


'  Piddington,  Index, 

*  Hiller,  Hierophyton  ;  RosenmuUer,  BihL  AlteHhum,  vol.  iv. 
'  De  Charencey,  Actes  de  la  Soc.  Phil.,  1st  March,  1869. 

*  Dayies,  Welsh  Botanology. 

*  All  these  common  names  are  found  in  my  dictionary  compiled  by 
Moritzi  from  floras.  I  could  have  quoted  a  larger  number,  and  men- 
tioned the  probable  etymologies,  as  given  by  philologists — Hehn,  for 
instance,  in  his  KuUurpflanzen  aus  Asian,  p.  171  and  following;  but 
this  is  not  necessary  to  show  its  origin  and  early  cultivation  in  several 
different  countries. 
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(if  its  species,^  perhaps  it  might  be  found  that  certaiBB 
■wild   European   forms,  included   by  authors   under  .  * 
nreniwiwm,  L.,  A.  arenarium,  Sm.,  or^.  8corodopramvmJ\ 
L.,  are  only  varieties  of  A.  sativum.     In  that  ease  every'^  1 
thing  would  agree  to  show  that  the  earliest  peoples  of.l 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  cultivated  such  form  of  th&fl 
apecies  just  as  they  found  it  from   Tai'tary  to   Spain 
giving  it  names  more  or  less  different. 

Onion — AllAv/m  Cepa,  Linnseus. 

I  will  state  first  what  was  known  in  1S55  ;^  I  ■* 
then  add  the  recent  botanical  observations  which  eonl 
the  inferences  from  philological  data. 

The  onion  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  cultivated  species. 
Its  original  country  is,  according  to  Kunth,  unknown.' 
Let  ua  see  if  it  is  possible  to  discover  it.  The  modem 
Greeks  call  Allium  Gepa,  which  they  cultivate  in 
abundance,  hrom/munda?  This  is  a  good  reason  for  h 
lieving  that  the  kTOfivmuon  of  Theophrastus  ^  ia  the  a 
species,  as  sixteenth-centnry  writers  already  supposet 
Pliny'  translated  the  word  by  caipa.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Eomans  knew  several  varieties,  which  they  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  countries :  Cypriutn,  Creterise, 
Smnothraciae,  etc.  One  variety  cultivated  in  Egypt  ^  t 
held  to  be  so  excellent  that  it  received  divine  honouia*^ 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Romans."  Model 
Egyptians  designate  A.  Cepa  by  the  name  of  haaal^  c 
busaul,^^  whence  it  is  probable  that  the  bescdim,  of  the 
Hebrews  ia  the  same  species,  as  commentators  have  said.^^ 
There  are  several  distinct  namsa—paluTidu.,  latarlca,  sa- 
kandaka,'''  and  a  number  of  modem  Indian  names.  The 
species  is  commonly  cultivated  in  India,   Coehin-Chiii»|.j 

'  Aunalen  des  Sc  Nat.,  3rd  aeriea,  vol.  vii!, 

'  A.  de  CandoUe,  Giogr,  Bat.  Baisati,n-^t;  ii.  p.  828. 

'  Kunth,  EiKtnier.,  W.  p.  394. 

'  Fraaa,  Syn.  Ft.  Clatw.,  p.  291. 

'  TheophraBtaB,  Hist.,  1.  7,  n.  4. 

■  J.  BanhiD,  His(.,  ii  p.  548.        '  Pliny,  UM..  1.  1 

'  JnvenaliB,  Sat.  15.  "  Porskai,  p.  65. 

"  Ainsiie'B  Ual.Med.  Ind.,  i.  p.  269. 
"  Hiller,  Sieroph.,  ii.  p.  30;  EoBenmiiller,  Hnnilbk.  Bibl.  Atterli.;  inj 
p.  96.  ^ 

'  Piddiugton,  Index ;  Ainslie'e  Mat.  iTed,  Ind, 
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China/  and  even  in  Japan.^  It  was  largely  consumed 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  drawings  on  their 
monuments  often  represent  this  species.®  Thus  its 
cultivation  in  Southern  Asia  and  the  eastern  region  of 
the  Mediterranean  dates  from  a  very  early  epoch.  More- 
over, the  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
names  have  no  apparent  connection.  From  this  last  &ct 
we  may  deduce  the  hypothesis  that  its  cultivation  was 
begun  after  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European  nations, 
the  species  being  found  ready  to  hand  in  diflFerent 
countries  at^once.  This,  however,  is  not  the  present  state 
of  things,  for  we  hardly  find  even  vague  indications  of 
the  wild  state  of  A.  Ce'pa.  I  have  not  discovered  it 
in  European  or  Caucasian  floras;  but  Hasselquist*  says, 
*'  It  grows  in  the  plains  near  the  sea  in  the  environs  of 
Jeridio."  Dr.  Wallich  mentioned  in  his  list  of  Indian 
plants.  No.  5072,  specimens  which  he  saw  in  districts  of 
Bengal,  without  mentioning  whether  they  were  cultivated. 
This  indication,  however  insufficient,  together  with  the 
antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew  names,  and  the 
conmiunication  which  is  known  to  have  existed  between 
the  peoples  of  India  and  of  Egypt,  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  this  plant  occupied  a  vast  area  in  Western  Asia, 
extending  perhaps  from  Palestine  to  India.  Allied  species, 
sometimes  mistaken  for  A,  Cepa,  exist  in  Siberia.^ 

The  specimens  collected  by  Anglo-Indian  botanists,  of 
which  Wallich  gave  the  first  idea,  are  now  better  known. 
Stokes  discovered  AlliuTa  Cepa  wild  in  Beluchistan. 
He  says,  "  wild  on  the  ChehH  Tua"  Griffith  brought 
it  from  Afghanistan  and  Thomson  from  Lahore,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  collectors,  who  are  not  explicit  as  to  the 
wild  or  cultivated  nature  of  their  specimens.®  Boissier 
possesses  a  wildspecimen  found  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Khorassan.     The  umbels  are  smaller  than  in  the 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind,,  ii. ;  Lonreiro,  Fl.  Cochin*y  p.  249. 
2  Thnnberg,  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  182. 

'  Unger,  Fflanzen  d.  Alt.  ^gyptj  p.  42,  figs.  22,  23,  24. 

*  Hasselqnist,  Voy,  and  Trav.,  p.  279. 

*  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Bossica,  w.  p.  169. 

*  Aitchison,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Flomts  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Sindh, 
in  8to,  18^9,  p.  19  j  Baker,  in  Journal  ofBot,,  1874,  p.  295. 
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cultivated  plant,  but  there  is  no  other  difference, 
Kegel,  jun,,  found  it  to  the  south  of  Kiildseha,  in  Westen 
Siberia.^     TIius  my  former  conjectures  are  completelyB 
justified ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  habitation  extendkl 
even  as  far  as  Palestine,  as  Hasseltvuist  said.  _  ■ 

The  onion  is  designated  in  China  by  a  single  sigal 
(pronounced  tsinig),  which  may  suggest  a  long  existeneej 
there  a,s  an  indigenous  plant.^  I  very  much  doubt,  how-fl 
ever,  that  the  area  extends  so  far  to  the  east. 

Humboldt'  says  that  the  Americans  have  always  been 
acquainted  with  onions,  in  Mexican  xtynacatl.  "  Cortes, " 
he  says,  "speaking  of  the  comestibles  sold  at  the  market 
of  the  ancient  TenochtUlan,  mentions  onions,  leeks,  and 
garlic."  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  these  names 
applied  to  the  species  cultivated  in  Europe.  Sloane,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  only  seen  one  Allvii/ni 
cultivated  in  Jamaica  (A.  Cepn),  and  that  waa  in  a  gardenJ 
with  other  European  vegetables.*  The  word  xo)iaca,tl  ia^ 
not  in  Hernandez,  and  Aeosta  ^  says  distinctly  that  thw 
onions  and  garlics  of  Peru  are  of  European  origin.  Thffl 
species  of  the  genus  Allium  are  rare  in  America, 

Spring,  or  WelBh  Onion — Alliwn^  fist'tdoswm,  Linnieuj 

This  species  was  for  a  long  time  mentioned  in  floras! 
and  works  on  horticulture  as  of  unknown  origin ;  but""! 
Kussian  botanists  have  found  it  wild  in  Siberia  toward^*B 
the  Altai  mountains,  on  the  Lake  Baikal  in  the  land  of  ^ 
the  Kirgliis.^     The  ancients  did  not  know  the  plant.'     It 
must  have  come   into   Europe  through  Bust^ia  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  a  little  later.     Dodoens,^  an  author  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  has   given  a  figure  of  it,  hai'dly 
recognizable,  under  the  name  of  Cepa  obl<ynga. 

SkdMot—AUvimi  ascalonieum,  Linnreus. 

It  was  believed,  according  to  Pliny ,^  that  this  pland 

'  m.  Eortk.,  1877,  p.  167. 

*  BretachnBidar,  Study  and  Falae,  etc.,  pp.  47  ami  7. 

•  Nam:eUa  Espiume,  Snd  odit.,  ii.  p.  476. 

*  Sloane,  Jam.,  i,  p.  7E> 

'  AooBta,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Index,  Frencli  tni.Di!.,  p.  165. 
'  Ledp\K)iir,  Flora  Eosaira,  iv.  p.  169. 
^  Lena,  Bolanilc  der  Allen  Orinchen  miff  Rlimcr,  p.  295. 

•  Doaoena,  Peinptades,  p.  687.  *  Plinj,  Biet,  I.  19,  c 
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took  its  name  from  Ascalon,  in  Judsaa ;  but  Dr.  Foumier  ^ 
thinks  that  the  Latin  author  mistook  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Askaldnion  of  Theophrastus.  However  this  may 
be,  the  word  has  been  retained  in  modem  languages  under 
the  form  of  echalote  in  French,  chalote  in  Spanish,  acalogno 
in  Italian,  Aschaluck  or  Eschlauch  in  German. 

In  1855  I  had  spoken  of  the  species  as  follows :  ^ — 
"According  to  Roxburgh,^  Allium  ascalonicv/ni  is 
much  cultivated  in  India.  The  Sanskrit  name  pulandu 
is  attributed  to  it,  a  word  nearly  identical  with  palaTulu, 
attributed  to  A,  Cepa.^  Evidently  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  species  is  not  clear  in  Indian  or  Anglo- 
Indian  works. 

"Loureiro  says  he  saw  Alliv/m  ascalonidf/m  cul- 
tivated in  Cochin-China,^  but  he  does  not  mention 
China,  and  Thunberg  does  not  indicate  this  species  in 
Japan.  Its  cultivation,  therefore,  is  not  universal  in  the 
east  of  Asia.  This  fact,  and  the  doubt  about  the  Sanskrit 
name,  lead  me  to  think  that  it  is  not  ancient  in  Southern 
Asia.  Neither,  in  spite  of  the  name  of  the  species,  am  I 
convinced  that  it  existed  in  Western  Asia.  Rauwolf, 
Forskal,  and  Delile  do  not  mention  it  in  Siberia,  in  Arabia, 
or  in  Egypt.  Linnaeus  ^  mentions  Hasselquist  as  having 
found  the  species  in  Palestine.  Unfortunately,  he  gives 
no  details  about  the  locality,  nor  about  its  wild  condition. 
In  the  Travels  of  Hasselquist*^  I  find  a  Cepa  montana 
mentioned  as  growing  on  Mount  Tabor  and  ona  neighbour- 
ing mountain,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  was 
this  species.  In  his  article  on  the  onions  and  garlics  of 
the  Hebrews  he  mentions  only  Allium  Cepa,  then  A. 
porrv/m  and  A.  sativum.  Sibthorp  did  not  find  it  in 
Greece,®  and  Fraas  ^  does  not  mention  it  as  now  cultivated 

^  He  will  treat  of  this  in  a  pnblication  entitled  CihariOf  which  will 
shortly  appear. 

*  Qdog.  Bot,  Raisonnde,  p.  829. 

»  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.i  edit.  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

*  Fiddington,  Index, 

^  Loureiro,  Fl.  Cochin.^  p.  251. 

•  LinnsDUB,  Species,  p.  429. 

^  Hasselquist,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  1766,  pp.  281,  282. 

•  Sibthorp,  Prodr,  *  Fraas,  8yn*  Fl,  Class,,  p.  291 
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in  that  country.  According  to  Koch/  it  is  naturalized 
among  the  vines  near  Finme,  However,  Viviani^  only 
speaks  of  it  as  a  cultivated  plant  in  Dahnatia. 

"From  all  these  facts  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
Allium,  ascalonictmh  is  not  a  species.  It  is  enough  to 
render  its  primitive  cmstencG  doubtful,  to  remark :  (1) 
that  Theopurasitija  and  ancient  writers  in  genei-al  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a  form  of  the  AUium,  Cepa,  having  the 
same  importance  as  the  varieties  cultivated  in  Greece, 
Thrace,  and  elsewhere ;  (2)  that  its  existence  in  a  wild 
ytato  cannot  be  proved ;  (3)  that  it  is  little  eultivated> 
or  not  all,  in  the  countries  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
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had  its  origin,  as  in  SjTia,  Egypt,  and  Greece ;  (4)  that 
it  is  commonly  without  flowers,  whence  the  name  of  Cepa 
eterilis  given  by  Bauhin,  and  the  nunibor  of  its  bulbs  is 
an  allied  fact ;  (5)  when  it  does  flower,  the  oigans  of  the 
flower  are  similar  to  those  of  A.  Cepa,  or  at  least  no 
difference  has  been  hithei-to  discovered,  and  according  to 
Koch  ^  the  only  difference  in  the  wbole  plant  ia  that  the 
stalk  and  leaves  are  less  swelled,  although  fistulous." 

Such  was  formerly  my  opinion.*    The  facts  published   I 

since  1855  do  not  destroy  my  doubts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  .] 

justify  them.     Kegel,  in  1875,  in  his  monograph  of  the 

genus  Allium,  declares  he  has  only  seen  the  shallot  as  a 

cultivated  species.     Aucher  Eloy  has  distributed  a  plant 

from  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  o(  A.  asctdonic-UTn,  but 

judging  from   my  specimen   this   is   certainly  not   the  J 

species.     Boissier   tells   me   that  he  has  never  seen  A.  I 

aeealonimi/m,  in  the  East,  and  it  i^  not  in  his  herbarium.  M 

The  plant  from  the  Morea  which  bears  this  name  in  the  ' 

flora  of  Bory  and  Ohaubard  is  quite  a  different  species, 

which  he  has  named  A.  ffompJifCTioides.     Baker,^  in  his 

I  review  of  the  Alliums  of  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
raentioas  A.  ascalonicimi  in  districts  of  Bengal  and  of 
the  Punjab,  from  specimens  of  Griffith  and  Aitchison; 
but  he  adds,  "They   are   probably  cultivated   plants." 


» 
N 


'  Kocb,  Si/Ti.  Fl.  Germ.,  2nd  editi,  p.  833. 

»  ViTiani,  Fl.  Dahiiat.,  p.  138.  '  Kooli,  Stin 

*  A,  de  CBtuJone,  Qiogr.  Bnt.  Saiao-i<ni<r,  p.  825. 

•  Bftker,  in  Jotirn.  aj  Bot,  1874,  p.  295. 
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He  attributes  to  A.  ascalonicum  Allmm  si6Zt;ia,«Hani., 
of  Nepal,  a  plant  little  known,  and  whose  wild  character 
is  uncertain.  The  shallot  produces  many  bulbs,  which 
may  be  propagated  or  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cultivation,  and  thus  cause  mistakes  as  to  its  origin. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  botanical  investiga- 
tions in  the  East  and  in  India,  this  form  of  Allium  has 
not  been  found  wild  with  certainty.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  more  probable  than  ever  that  it  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  A.  Gepa,  dating  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era — a  modification  less  considerable  than  many 
of  those  observed  in  other  cultivated  plants,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  cabbage. 

Eocambole — Allium  acoi'^doprasuni,  Linnaeus. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  descriptions  and  names 
of  A.  seorodoprasum  in  works  on  botany  since  the 
time  of  Linnaeus,  we  shall  see  that  the  only  point  on 
which  authors  are  agreed  is  the  common  name  of  rocam- 
bole. As  to  the  distinctive  characters,  they  sometimes 
approximate  the  plant  to  Allium  sativum,  sometimes 
regard  it  as  altogether  distinct.  With  such  different 
definitions,  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  what  country  the 
plant,  well  known  in  its  cultivated  state  as  the  rocambole, 
is  found  wild.  According  to  Cosson  and  Germain,^  it 
grows  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  According  to  Grenier 
and  Godron,^  the  same  form  grows  in  the  east  of  France. 
Bumat  says  he  found  the  species  undoubtedly  wild  in 
the  Alpes-Maritimes,  and  he  gave  specimens  of  it  to 
Boissier.  Willkomm  and  Lange  do  not  consider  it  to  be 
wild  in  Spain,^  though  one  of  the  French  names  of  the 
cultivated  plant  is  ail  or  esehalote  d^Espagne.  Many 
other  European  localities  seem  to  me  doubtful,  since  the 
specific  characters  are  so  uncertain.  I  mention,  however, 
that,  according  to  Ledebour,*  the  plant  which  he  calls 
A.  seorodoprasum,  is  very  common  in  Russia  from  Fin- 
land to  the  Crimea.    Boissier  received  a  specimen  of  it 

*  Cosson  and  Germain,  Flore,  ii.  p.  553. 

*  Grenier  and  Godron,  Flore  de  France,  iii.  p.  197. 
'  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prodr.  Ft.  Hisp.,  i.  p.  885. 

*  Ledebonr,  Flora  Ross^ica,  iv.  p.  163. 
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from   Dobiiitscha,  sent  by  the  botanist  Sintenis.     The  J 
])atural  habitat  of  the  species  borders,  therefore,  on  that  I 
of  Allium  sativum,  or   else  an   attentive   study  of  all  I 
these  forms  will  show  that  a  single  species,  comprising 
several  varieties,  extends  over  a  gi'eat  part  of  Europe  and 
the  bordering  countries  of  Asia. 

The  cultivation   of  this   species   of  onion  does  not  j 
appear  to  he  of  ancient  date.     It  is  not  mentioned  by  J 
Greek  and   Roman  authors,   nor  in   the  list  of  plants 
recommended  by  Charlemagne  to  the  intendants  of  his 
gardens.^     Neither  does  Ohvier   de  Serres  speak  of  it. 
We  can  only  give  a  small  number  of  original  common 
names   among  ancient   peoples.     The    most   distinctive 
are   in  the    North.     Skovlog    in  Denmark,  keipe    and  ■ 
rackenboll  in  Sweden.^    RockenhdUs,  whence  comes  the  I 
French  name,  is  German.     It  has  not  the  meaning  given  I 
by  Littr^.    Its  etymology  is  Bolle,  onion,  growing  among  I 
the  rocks,  RocJcen.^ 

Oiiveg — Allium  scliceno^ras^im,,  Liimjeus. 

This    species   occupies    an    estensive    area    in    the 
northern  hemisphere.     It  is  found  all  over  Europe,  from 
Corsica  and  Greece  to  the  south  of  Sweden,  in  Siberia 
as  far  as  Kamtschatka,  and  also  in  North  America,  but 
only  near  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  and  further  J 
north  ^ — a  remarkable  circumstance,  considering  its  Euro- 1 
pean   habitat.     The   variety  found  in  the  Alps  is   thef 
nearest  to  the  cultivated  form." 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans  must  certainly  have  "I 
known  the  species,  since  it  is  wild  in  Italy  and  Greece.  T 
Targioni  believes  it  to  be  the  Scojvdon  schiaton  of  1 
Theophrastus ;  but  we  are  dealing  with  words  without  [ 
ilescnptions,  and  authors  whose  specialty  is  the  inter-  | 
pretation  of  Greek  text,  like  Fraas  and  Lenz,  are  prudent 
enough  to  affirm  nothing.  If  the  ancient  names  are 
doubtful,  the  fact  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  at  thia  1 
epoch  is  yet  more  so.  It  is  possible  that  the  custom  of  ] 
gathering  it  in  the  Helds  existed. 

'  Lo  Graod  d'Anaay,  Hiatoire  de  la  V<e  dee  Franfais,  voL  i.  p.  122. 
=  Nismnioli,  Polyglatf.  Leriaan,  p.  187.  '  Jbid. 

•  Asa  Gmy,  Bntamj  of  the  Nartheni  Staleti,  edit.  5,  p.  634. 
■■'  Oe  CandoUe,  FlmeFrangaiee,  iv.  p.  227. 
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Golocasia — Arwm  esculentum,  Linnaeus;  Colocasia 
<i7itiqvA)rwm,  Schott.^ 

This  species  is  cultivated  in  the  damp  districts  of  the 
^iropics,  for  the  swelled  lower  portion  of  the  stem,  which 
forms  an  edible  rhizome  similar  to  the  subterraneous 
part  of  the  iris.  The  petioles  and  the  young  leaves  are 
also  utilized  as  a  vegetable.  Since  the  diflFerent  forms  of 
the  species  have  been  properly  classed,  and  since  we  have 
possessed  more  certain  information  about  the  floras  of 
the  south  of  Asia,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  plant  is 
wild  in  India,  as  Roxburgh  ^  formerly,  and  Wight  ^  and 
others  have  more  recently  asserted ;  likewise  in  Ceylon,* 
Sumatra,^  and  several  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.* 

Chinese  books  make  no  mention  of  it  before  a  work 
of  the  year  100  b.q?  The  first  European  navigators  saw 
it  cultivated  in  Japan  and  as  far  as  the  north  of  New 
Zealand,®  in  consequence  probably  of  an  early  introduc- 
tion, and  without  the  certain  co-existence  of  wild  stocks. 
When  portions  of  the  stem  or  of  the  tuber  are  thrown 
away  by  the  side  of  streams,  they  naturalize  themselves 
easily.  This  was  perhaps  the  case  in  Japan  and  the 
Fiji  Islands,^  judging  from  the  localities  indicated.  The 
colocasia  is  cultivated  here  and  there  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  elsewhere  in  tropical  America,  but  much  less  than 
in  Asia  or  Africa,  and  without  the  least  indication  of  an 
American  origin. 

In  the  countries  where  the  species  is  wild  there  are 
common  names,  sometimes  very  ancient,  totally  diflerent 
from  each  other,  which  confirms  their  local  origin.  Thus 
the  Sanskrit  name  is  kiichoo,  which  persists  in  modem 

*  Arum  Egyptium,  Golnmrna,  EcphrasiSf  ii.  p.  1,  tab.  1;  Rum- 
phias,  Amboiuj  vol.  v.  tab.  109.  Arum  colocasia  and  A.  esculentum, 
LinnsBTis ;  Colocasia  antiquorum,  Schott,  Melet,  i.  18  j  Engler,  in  D.  C 
Monog.  Phaner.,  ii.  p.  491. 

2  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  495.  '  Wight,  Icones,  t.  786. 

*  Thwaites,  Enum,  Plant.  Zeylan.,  p.  335. 

*  Miquel,  Sumatra,  p.  258. 

*  Rnmphius,  Amboin,  vol.  v.  p.  318. 

^  Bretschneider,  On  the  Study  and  Value,  etc.,  p.  12. 

*  Forster,  De  Plantis  Escul.,  p.  58. 

®  Franchet  and  Savatier,  Enum.,  p.  8;  Seemann,  Flora  Vitiensis, 
p.  284. 
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Hindu  languages — in  Bengali,  for  instance.^  In  Ceylon, 
the  wild  plant  is  styled  gcifiala,  the  cultivated  plautj 
kandalla.'^  The  Malay  names  are  kelady^  tallus,  talloB,. 
tales,  or  taloes*  fi'om  which  perhaps  comes  the  well' 
known  name  of  the  Otahitana  and  New  Zealanders — talt&< 
or  tarro,^  dalo  ®  in  the  Fip  Islands.  The  Japanese  have 
a  totally  distinct  name,  vm.o,''  which  shows  an  existence 
of  long  duration  either  indigenous  or  cultivated, 

European  botanists  fii-st  knew  the  colocasia  in  Egypt, 
where  it  has  perhaps  not  heen  very  long  cultivated.  The 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  furnish  no  indication  of 
it,  but  Pliny  ^  spoke  of  it  as  the  Arii/m  ""„„  " 
Prosper  Alpiu  saw  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ajid 
speais  of  it  at  length.^  He  says  that  its  name  in  its 
country  is  citlcas,  which  Delile^"  writes  qolkas,  and 
hoiiUioe.  It  is  dear  that  this  Arab  name  of  the 
Egyptian  arum  has  some  analogy  with  the  Sanskrit 
IcwJioo,  which  is  a  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis, 
sufficiently  pi-obable,  of  an  introduction  from  India  or 
Ceylon.  De  I'Ecluse  ■'^  had  seen  the  plant  cultivated  in 
Portugal,  as  introduced  from  Aii-ica,  under  the  name 
(dcoleas,  evidently  of  Arab  origin.  In  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Italy,  where  the  plant  has  become  naturalized, 
it  is,  according  to  Parlatore,  called  aro  di  Egitto?^ 

The  name  colocasia,  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  pit 
of  which  the  root  was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  m^ 
evidently  come  from  colata,  but  it  has  been  transferred 
to  a  plant  differing  from  the  true  colcas.  Indeed, 
Dioscoriiles  appUes  it  to  the  Egyptian  bean,  or  nehvmbo^^ 
which  has  a  large  root,  or  rather  rhizome,  rather  stringy  ,. 

'  Roibnrgh,  Fl.Ind.  I 

*  ThwaitoB,  En^m.  Plant  ZenUin.  '  Itamphina,  Amboin.       ll 

*  Miqael,  aumatra,  p.  258;  HaaakarJ,  Oat.  Horti.  Bogor.  AUei\  p.  BSTl 

*  Forater,  De  PlmitU  EfC'd.,  p.  58.  "  SeBmaiin,  Flora  VitieatU. 
'  rronohet  and  Sarutier,  Emiia.  '  Pliny,  Htsi.,  J.  19,  o.  6. 

*  AlpinBS,  Hist,  ^gyiit.  SatuTaUa,  edit,  2,  toL  i,  p,  166;  ii,  p,  192. 

"  Delila,  Fl.  £ggpt.  DL,  p.  28;  De  la   Colvcase  des  Ancient,  in.  Sto, 

1846. 

"  Clnains,  SMoria,  ii.  p.  75,  "  Psrlatopo,  Fl.  Ital.,  ii 

"  ProBper  Alpinas,  Si«[.  £gypt.  SaliiraliKi    Colnmna  i  Delile,  ^Wlal 

dil  ltti».,  i.  p.  375 ;  Dt  la  C'ltocase  dBa  Antietu  ;  Bajniel',  Eeimomie  A ' 

^yptimit,  p.  821. 
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and  not  good  to  eat.  The  two  plants  are  very  different, 
especially  in  the  flower.  The  one  belongs  to  the  Aracece, 
the  other  to  the  NymphmacecB ;  the  one  belongs  to  the 
class  of  Monocotyledons,  the  other  to  that  of  the  Dico- 
tyledons.  The  nelumbo  of  Tndian  origin  has  ceased  to 
grow  in  Egypt,  while  the  colocasia  of  modem  botanists 
has  persisted  there.  If  there  is  any  confusion,  as  seems 
probable  in  the  Greek  authors,  it  must  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  colcas  rarely  flowers,  at  least  in  Egypt. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  botanical  nomenclature,  it 
matters  little  that  mistakes  were  formerly  made  about 
the  plants  to  which  the  name  colocasia  should  be  applied. 
Fortunately,  modem  scientific  names  are  not  based  upon 
the  doubtful  definitions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  now,  if  the  etymology 
is  insisted  upon,  that  colocasia  comes  from  colcas  in 
consequence  of  an  error. 

ApS,  or  Large-rooted  Alocasia — Alocdda  nutcrarrhiza, 
Schott ;  Arwm  Tnacrorrhizum^,  Linnaeus. 

This  araceous  plant,  which  Schott  places  now  in  the 
genus  Colocasia,  now  in  the  Alocasia,  and  whose  names 
are  far  more  complicated  than  might  be  supposed  from 
those  indicated  above,^  is  less  frequently  cultivated  than 
the  common  colocasia,  but  in  the  same  manner  and  nearly 
in  the  same  countries.  Its  rhizomes  attain  the  length 
of  a  man's  arm.  They  have  a  distinctly  bitter  taste, 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  remove  by  cooking. 

The  aborigines  of  Otahiti  call  it  ape,  and  those  of 
the  Friendly  Isles  kappe.^  In  Ceylon,  the  common  name 
is  habara,  according  to  Thwaites.^  It  has  other  names 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  which  argues  an  existence 
prior  to  that  of  the  more  recent  peoples  of  these 
regions. 

The  plant  appears  to  be  wild,  especially  in  Otahiti.* 
It  is  also  wild  in  Ceylon,  according  to  Thwaites,  who  has 
studied  botany  for  a  long  time  in  that  island.     It  is 

*  See  Engler,  in  D,  C,  Monographice  Phanerogarumt  ii.  p.  502. 

*  Forster,  De  Plantia  Esculentis  Insularum  Oceani  Australis,  p.  58. 

*  Thwaites,  Enum,  PI.  Zeyl.,  p.  336. 

^  Nadeaud,  Enum,  des  Plantes  Indigines,  p.  40. 
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juentioned  also  in  India  ^  and  m  Australia.^  but  its  wild 
condition  is  not  affirmed — a  fact  always  difficult  to 
establiali  in  tlie  case  of  a  species  cultivated  on  the  bants 
of  streams,  and  which  is  propagated  by  bulbs.  More- 
over, it  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  CoUicasia 
ind/ica  of  Kuuth,  which  grows  in  the  same  manner,  and 
is  found  here  and  there  in  cultivated  ground ;  and  this 
species  grows  wild,  or  is  naturalized  in  the  ditches  and 
streams  of  Southern  Asia,  although  its  history  is  not  yet 
well  known.  . 

Koi^ak — Avno'i'pkophaUus     Konjak,    Koch ;    ^«ior-! 
phopkailua  Rivien,  du  Kieu,  var.  Kovjak,  Engler.^  ' 

The  konjak  is  a  tuberous  plant  of  the  family 
AraceEB,  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Japanese,  a  culture 
of  which  Vidal  has  given  full  details  in  the  Bulletin  de 
la  SocUte  ^ Acdimatation  of  July,  1877.  It  is  i 
dered  by  Engler  as  a  variety  of  ATrmrphophallus  Hi 
of  Uocli  in- China,  of  which  horticultural  periodical. 
have  given  sevei-al  illustrations  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  can  be  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  like  the 
dahlia,  as  a  curiosity ;  but  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
bulbs  aj^  food,  they  should  be  prepared  with  lime-water, 
in  Japanese  fashion,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
fecula  which  a  given  area  will  produce, 

Dr.  Vidal  gives  no  proof  that  the  Japanese  plant  is 
wild  in  that  country.  He  supposes  it  to  be  so  from  the 
meaning  of  the  common  name,  which  is,  he  says,  ktrntii- 
yakou,  or  yamagonti/iyakou,  yatna  meaning  "  mountain." 
Franchet  and  Savatier^  have  only  seen  the  plant  in 
gardens.  Tlie  Cochin-China  variety,  believed  to  belong  ■ 
to  the  same  species,  grows  in  gardens,  and  there  is 
proof  of  its  being  wild  in  the  country. 

Yams — Dioacorea   aativa,   D.   batatas,  D.  japonicoi 
and  D.  alata. 

The   yams,   monocotyledonous   plants,   belonging 

1  Engler,  in  D.  C.  ifcwor).  Phaner. 
'  Bootliam,  Flora  Avstr.,  Tiii.  p.  155. 
'  Engler,  in  D.  C.  Ifonogr.  PMiiet.,  tdI.  ii.  p.  313. 
*  Oardener'a    CbnmidB,   1873,  p.  610  i  Flore   dea    Ser 
I.  1958, 1959;  Hooker,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6195. 

'  Fraachpt  and  Savatier,  Eniiin.  PI.  Japoniie,  ii.  p.  7. 
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the  family  Dioscoridece,  constitute  the  genus  IHoscorea, 
of  which  botanists  have  described  about  two  hundred 
species,  scattered  over  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries.  They  usually  have  rhizomes,  that  is,  under- 
ground stems  or  branches  of  stems,  more  or  less  fleshy, 
which  become  larger  when  the  annual,  exposed  part  of 
the  plant  is  near  its  decay.^  Several  species  are  culti- 
vated in  diflFerent  countries  for  these  farinaceous  rhizomes, 
which  are  cooked  and  eaten  like  potatoes. 

The  botanical  distinction  of  the  species  has  always 
presented  difficulties,  because  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  on  diflerent  individuals,  and  because  the  characters 
of  the  rhizomes  and  the  lower  part  of  the  exposed  stems 
cannot  be  studied  in  the  herbarium.  The  last  complete 
work  is  that  of  Kunth,^  published  in  1850.  It  requires 
revision  on  account  of  the  number  of  specimens  brought 
home  by  travellers  in  these  last  few  years.  Fortunately, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  cultivated  species,  certain 
historical  and  philological  considerations  will  serve  as 
a  guide,  without  the  absolute  necessity  of  knowing  and 
estimating  the  botanical  characters  of  each. 

Roxburgh  enumerates  several  Dioscorece^  cultivated 
in  India,  but  he  found  none  of  them  wild,  and  neither 
he  nor  Piddington  ^  mentions  Sanskrit  names.  This  last 
point  argues  a  recent  cultivation,  or  one  of  originally 
small  extent,  in  India,  arising  either  from  indigenous 
species  as  yet  undefined,  or  from  foreign  species  culti- 
vated elsewhere.  The  Bengali  and  Hindu  generic  name 
is  alu,  preceded  by  a  special  name  for  each  species  or 
variety ;  Jcam  alu,  for  instance,  is  Dioscorea  alata.  The 
absence  of  distinct  names  in  each  province  also  argues 
a  recent  cultivation.  In  Ceylon,  Thwaites^  indicates 
six  wild  species,  and  he  adds  that  D,  sativa,  L.,  D.  alata, 

^  M.  Sagot,  Bull,  de  la  Soc,  Bot.  de  France,  1871,  p.  306,  has  well 
described  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  yams,  as  he  has  studied  them  in 
Cayenne.' 

*  Kunth,  Enumeratioj  vol.  v, 

'  These  are  D,  glohosa,  alata,  rubella^  fasciculata,  purpurea,  of  which 
two  or  three  appear  to  be  merely  varieties. 

*  Piddington,  Itideaj. 

^  Thwaites,  Enum,  Plant  ZeyL,  p.  326. 
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L.,  and  D.  pui'purea,  Roxb.,  are  cultivatetl  in  gardena, 
but  are  not  foimd  wild. 

The  Chinese  yam,  Diosco-rea  batatas  of  Decaisne,' 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  Chineae  under  the  name 
of  Sain-in,  and  introduced  by  M.  de  Montigny  into 
European  gardens,  where  it  remains  as  a  luxury,  has 
not  hitherto  been  fouud  wild  ia  China,  Other  leas- 
known  speciea  are  also  cultivated  by  the  Chinese, 
especially  the  choit-yu,  toib-tclioa,  cJian-tfu,  mentioned 
in  their  ancient  works  on  agi'iculture,  and  which  has 
spherical  rhizomes  (instead  of  the  pyriform  spindles  of 
the  B.  batatas).  The  names  meaJi,  according  to  Stanis- 
las Julien,  mountain  arum,  whence  we  may  conclude 
the  plant  is  really  a  native  of  the  country,  Dn 
Bretschneider  ^  gives  three  Dioseorece  as  cultivated  in 
China  {D.  batatas,  alata,  sativa),  adding,  "  The  Dioscorea 
is  indigenous  in  China,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
work  on  medicine,  that  of  the  Emperor  Schen-nung." 

Dioscorea  japonica,  Thunberg,  cultivated  in  Japan, 
has  also  been  found  in  clearings  in  vaa-ious  localities, 
but  Franchet  and  Savatier^  say  that  it  is  not  posi- 
tively known  to  what  degree  it  is  wild  or  has  strayed 
from  cultivation.  Another  species,  more  often  cultivated 
in  Japan,  gi'ows  here  and  there  in  the  countiy  according 
to  the  same  authors.  They  assign  it  to  JHoscoiva 
sativa  of  Linnseus;  but  it  is  known  that  the  famous 
Swede  had  confounded  several  Asiatic  and  American 
species  under  that  name,  which  must  eitlier  be  aban- 
doned or  restricted  to  one  of  the  species  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  If  wc  choose  the  latter  course,  the  true 
2).  sativa  would  be  the  plant  cultivated  in  Ceylon  with 
which  Linnieus  was  acquainted,  and  which  ThwaJtes 
calls  the  B.  sativa  of  Linnaeus.  Various  authors  admitted 
the  identity  of  the  Ceylon  plant  with  others  cultivated 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Philippine 
Isles,  etc.     Blume  *  a.?scTts  that  D.  sativa,  L,,  to.  which 
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'  Decaisnp,  Mieloire  el   Culture  de  rigvame  de  Chine,  in  tJie  Befu» 
fforlicofs,  Iflt  Jn!y  and  Dec.  1853  i  Flnre  den  Serrea  et  Jardtne, 
'  On  the  Study  and  Value,  etc.,  p.  12. 
'  Prancbet  and  SaTatier,  Btium.  Plant.  Japonia,  ii,  p.  47. 
'  Blame,  Enum.  Plant.  Java,  p.  22. 
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he  attributes  pL  51  in  Rheede's  Hortus  Malabaricus,  vol. 
viii.,  grows  in  damp  places  in  the  mountains  of  Java  and 
of  Malabar.  In  order  to  put  faith  in  these  assertions,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  carefully  studied  the  question 
of  species  from  authentic  specimens. 

The  yam,  which  is  most  commonly  cultivated  in 
the  Pacific  Isles  under  the  name  uhi,  is  the  Dioscorea 
alata  of  Linnaeus.  The  authors  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  speak  of  it  as  widely  spread  in 
Tahiti,  in  New  Guinea,  in  the  Moluccas,  etc.^  It  is 
divided  into  several  varieties,  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  rhizome.  No  one  pretends  to  have  found  this  species 
in  a  wild  state,  but  the  flora  of  the  islands  whence  it 
probably  came,  in  particular  that  of  Celebes  and  of  New 
Guinea,  is  as  yet  little  known. 

Passing  to  America,  we  find  there  also  several  species 
of  this  genus  growing  wild,  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  for 
instance,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  cultivated 
varieties  were  introduced.  Authors  indicate  but  few  culti- 
vated species  or  varieties  (Plunder  one,  Sloane  two)  and 
few  common  names.  The  most  widely  spread  is  yam, 
igname,  or  inhame,  which  is  of  African  origin,  according 
to  Hughes,  and  so  also  is  the  plant  cultivated  in  his  time 
in  Barbados.^ 

He  says  that  the  word  yam  means  "to  eat,"  in  several 
negro  dialects  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  true  that 
two  travellers  nearer  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  whom  Humboldt  quotes,^  heard  the  word 
igname  pronounced  on  the  American  continent :  Ves- 
pucci in  1497,  on  the  coast  of  Paria ;  Cabral  in  1500,  in 
Brazil.  According  to  the  latter,  the  name  was  given  to 
a,  root  of  which  bread  was  made,  which  would  better 
apply  to  the  manioc,  and  leads  me  to  think  there  must 
be  some  mistake,  more  especially  since  a  passage  from 
Vespucci,  quoted  elsewhere  by  Humboldt,*  shows   the 

*  Forster,  Plant.  Esculent,  p.  56;  Rumphins,  Amboin,  vol.  v.,  pl« 
120, 121,  etc. 

*  Hughes,  Hist.  Nat,  Barb.,  1750,  p.  226. 

'  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  2nd  edit.,  701.  ii.  p.  468. 

*  Ibid.,p.  403. 
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confusion  he  made  between  tlie  manioc  and  the  yj 
D.   Cliffortiana,   Lam.,   grows   wild    in  Peru^    and 
Brazil,^  but  it  is  not  proved  to  be  cultivated.     Presl  aayi 
verosimAlUev  colihir,   and  the  Flora  Braailiensis  do( 
not  mention  cultivation. 

The  species  chiefly  cultivated  in  French  Guiana, 
according  to  Sagot,^  ia  Dioscorea  triloba.  Lam.,  called 
Indian  yam,  which  is  also  common  in  Brazil  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  The  common  name  argues  a, 
native  origin,  whereas  another  species,  D.  cayennensis, 
Kunth,  also  cultivated  in  Guiana,  but  tmder  the  name  of' 
Ttegro-country  yam,  was  most  likely  brought  from  Africa, 
an  opinion  the  more  probable  that  Sir  W.  Hooker  likens 
a  yam  cultivated  in  Africa  on  the  banks  of  the  Nun  and 
the  Quorra,^  to  D.  cayeniwrnis.  Lastly,  tht;  fi^e  yam 
of  Guiana  is,  according  to  Dr.  Sagot,  D.  alata  introduced 
from  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Polynesia, 

In  Africa  there  are  fewer  indigenous  IHoscorem  th( 
in  Asia  and  America,  and  the  culture  of  yams  is  lesa^ 
widely  spread.  On  the  west  coast,  according  to  Thon- 
jiing,'  only  one  or  two  species  are  cultivated ;  Lockhardt^ 
only  saw  one  in  Congo,  and  that  only  in  one  locality, 
Bojer  ^  mentions  four  cultivated  species  in  Mauritius, 
which  are,  he  says,  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  one,  D.  bulr,^ 
bifera.  Lam,,  from  India,  if  the  name  be  correct,  Ht 
asserts  that  it  came  from  Madagascar,  and  has  spreat' 
into  the  woods  beyond  the  plantations.  In  Mauritius 
it  bears  the  name  Cumbare  liiarron.  Now,  cambare 
is  something  like  the  Hindu  name  kam,  and  TtuiiTon 
(marroon)  indicates  a  plant  escaped  from  cultivation. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  cultivated  no  yams,  which  argues, 
a  cultivation  less  ancient  in  India  than  that  of  the  colo- 
casia.  Forskal  and  Delile  mention  no  yams  cultivatei 
in  Egypt  at  the  present  day. 

To  sum  up ;  several  Dioscorem  wild  in  Asia  (eapecialli 

,      '  Hffiiiko,  in  Preal,  Ed.,-p.  138.  =  MartiuB,  Fl.  Bras., 

'  Sagct,  S-ull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  1871,  p.  305. 

*  Hooker,  F(.  Sigril,  p.  53, 

*  SoliimiaohBj:  and  Thonning,  Besk.  Gnia,  p.  417- 
'  Brown,  Covgo,  p.  49.  ■  Bojer,  Bortm  JftmHiftuius. 
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in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago),  and  others  less  numerous 
growing  in  America  and  in  Africa,  have  been  introduced 
into  cultivation  as  alimentary  plants,  probably  more 
recently  than  many  other  species.  This  last  conjecture  is 
based  on  the  absence  of  a  Sanskrit  name,  on  the  limited 
geographical  range  of  cultivation,  and  on  the  date,  which 
appears  to  be  not  very  ancient,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  Isles. 

Arrowroot — Maranta  arundinacea,  Linnaeus.  A 
plant  of  the  family  of  the  SdtamiTiece,  allied  to  the  genus 
Canna,  of  which  the  underground  suckers  ^  produce  the 
excellent  fecula  called  arrowroot.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  India  Islands  and  in  several  tropical  countries  of 
continental  America.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
the  old  world — on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  for  instance.^ 

Maranta  amndinacea  is  certainly  American.  Ac- 
cording to  Sloane,^  it  was  brought  from  Dominica  to 
Barbados,  and  thence  to  Jamaica,  which  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  indigenous  in  the  West  Indies. 
Komicke,  the  last  author  who  studied  the  genus  Ma- 
ranta,* saw  several  specimens  which  were  gathered  in 
Guadaloupe,  in  St.  Thomas,  in  Mexico,  in  Central 
America,  in  Guiana,  and  in  Brazil ;  but  he  did  not  con- 
cern himself  to  discover  whether  they  were  taken  from 
wild,  cultivated,  or  naturalized  plants.  Collectors  hardly 
ever  indicate  this ;  and  for  the  study  of  the  American 
continent  (excepting  the  United  States)  we  are  unpro- 
vided with  local  floras,  and  especially  with  floras  made 
by  botanists  residing  in  the  country.  In  published 
works  I  find  the  species  mentioned  as  cultivated^  or 
growing  in  plantations,®  or  without  any  explanation.  A 
locality  in  Brazil,  in  the  thinly  peopled  province  of 
Matto  Grosso,  mentioned  by  Komicke,  supposes  an 
absence  of  cultivation.  Seemann*^  mentions  that  the 
species  is  found  in  sunny  spots  near  Panama. 

'  See  Tussac's  description,  Flore  des  Antilles^  u  p.  183* 
'  Hooker,  Niger  Flora,  p.  531. 

*  Sloane,  Jamaica,  1707,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

*  In  Bull.  8oc,  des  Natur.  de  Moscou,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

*  Anblet,  Qwyane,  i.  p.  3.  ®  Meyer,  Flora  Essequibo,  p.  11. 
'  Seemann,  Bot.  of  Herald.f  p.  213. 
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A  species  is  also  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  Ma- 
ranta  indicay  which,  Tussac  says,  was  brought  from  the 
East  Indies.  Komicke  believes  that  M,  ramodssi/ma  of 
Wallich  found  at  Sillet,  in  India,  is  the  same  species, 
and  thinks  it  is  a  variety  of  M.  aruTidinacea.  Out  of 
thirty-six  more  or  less  known  species  of  the  genus 
Maranta,  thirty  at  least  are  of  American  origin.  It  is 
therefore  ainlikely  that  two  or  three  others  should  be 
Asiatic.  Until  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  Flora  of  British 
Ind/ia  is  completed,  these  questions  on  the  species  of  the 
SdtamineoB  and  their  origin  will  be  very  obscure. 

Anglo-Indians  obtain  arrowroot  from  another  plant 
of  the  same  family.  Curcuma  amgustifolia,  Roxburgh, 
which  grows  in  the  forests  of  the  Deccan  and  in  Mala- 
bar.^   I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  cultivated. 

*  Ebzbnrgh,  Fl,  Ind.,  i.  p.  31 ;   Porter,  The  Tropical  Agriculturalist, 
p.  241 ;  Ain^ie,  Materia  Medica,  i.  p.  19. 


CHAPTER  11. 

PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  STEMS  OR  LEAVES. 

Article  I, — ^Vegetables. 

-CommoiL  Cabbage — Brassica  oleracea,  Linnaeus. 

The  cabbage  in  its  wild  state,  as  it  is  represented  in 
Eng.  Bot,  t.  637,  the  Flora  Danica,  t.  2056,  and  elsewhere, 
is  found  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore  :  (1)  in  the  Isle  of 
Laland,  in  Denmark,  the  island  of  Heligoland,  the  south 
of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Channel  Isles,  and  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Charente  Inf^rieure;  ^  (2)  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Lucca.^ 
A  traveller  of  the  last  century,  Sibthorp,  said  that  he 
found  it  at  Mount  Athos,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  any  modem  botanist,  and  the  species  appears  to  be 
foreign  in  Greece,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  as  also  in 
Siberia,  where  Pallas  formerly  said  he  had  seen  it,  and  in 
Persia.®  Not  only  the  numerous  travellers  who  have 
explored  these  countries  have  not  found  the  cabbage,  but 
the  winters  of  the  east  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia  appear 
to  be  too  severe  for  it.  Its  distribution  into  somewhat 
isolated  places,  and  in  two  different  regions  of  Europe, 
suggests  the  suspicion  either  that  plants  apparently  indi- 

*  VrieBj  8wmma,  p.  29 ;  Nylander,  Conspectus,  p.  46 ;  Bentham,  Ha/ndh, 
Brit.  Fl,,  edit.  4,  p.  40 ;  Maokay,  Fl,  HihenUy  p.  28 ;  Brebisson,  Fl,  de 
Normandie,  edit.  2,  p.  18 ;   Babbington,  PrimiticB  M,  SamiccSy  p.  8 ; 

^Glavand,  Flore  de  la  OirondSy  i.  p.  68. 

*  Bertoloni,  Fl,  ItaL,  vii.  p.  146 ;  Nylander,  Conspeetus. 

^  Ledebonr,  Fk  Ross,;  Qriesbacfa,  SpiciUgmm  Fl,  RumeL;  Boissier, 
Mora  OfientaUSi  etc. 
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genou3  maj-  in  several  cases  be  the  result  of  self-sowingB 
from  cultivation,'  or  that  the  species  was  formerly  com-] 
mon,  and  is  tending  to  disappear.  Its  presence  in  the! 
western  islands  of  Europe  favours  the  latter  hj'pothesia,  1 
but  its  absence  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  is  ] 
opposed  to  it.* 

Let  us  see  whether  historical  and  phUologieal  datfk'| 
add  anything  to  the  facts  of  geographical  botany. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  Europe  that  the  countless  T 
varieties  of  cabbage  have  been  formed,^  principally  since 
the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Theoplirastus  dis- 
tinguished threCj  Pliny  double  that  number,  Tournefort 
twenty,  De  Candolle  more  than  thirty.  Those  modifica- 
tions (Hd  not  come  from  the  East — another  sign  of  an 
ancient  cultivation  in  Europe  and  of  a  European  origin. 

The  common  names  are  also  numerous  in  European 

languages,  and  rare  or  modern  in  those  of  Asia.     Without 

repeating  a  number  of  names  I  have  given  elsewhere,*  I 

*  shall  mention  the  five  or  six  distinct  and  ancient  roots 

from  which  the  European  names  are  derived. 

Kojp  or  kah  in  several  Keltic  and  Slav  names.  The  1 
French  name  cahiix  comes  from  it.  Its  origin  is  clearly  j 
the  same  as  that  of  caput,  because  of  the  head-shapra  T 
form  of  the  cabbage. 

Cavl,  kohl,  in  several  Latin  {caaUs,  stem  or  cabbage), 
German  {CMli  in  Old  German,  Kohl  in  modem  German,  J 
lioal  in  Danish),  and  Keltic  languages  {kaol  and  hot  inJ 
Breton,  col  in  Irish).' 

Bresic,  bresych,  fcj-aseic,  of  the  Keltic  and  Latin 
(hraasica)  languages,  whence,  probably,  bersa  and  verza  a 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  varza  of  the  Roumanians,'  1 

'  WatBon,  who  is  careful  on  these  points,  dODbta  wbetherthe  calibaga  | 
ia  indigenoua  in  England  (CtHnprndium  of  the  Cyhcle,  p.  103),  but  moab 
anthora  of  British  floras  admit  it  to  be  ao. 

*  Br.  balearira  and  Br.  crdiea  ara  pecenninl,  almost  woody,  not 
biennial  j  and  botanists  are  agreed  in  separating  them  from  Br.  olerarea. 

'  Aug.  Pyr.  d«  Candolle  haa  published  a  paper  on  the  diyiaiona  and 
BUbdiTiBions  of  Br.  oleracea  {Transactioim  0/  the  Horl.  Sac,  vol.  v.,  trans, 
lated  into  German  and  in  French  in  the  Bibl,  U>hi>.  A'jrk.,  vol.  viii.),  J 
which  is  often  quoted. 

*  Alph.  de  Candolle,  Q^a^.  Bol.  Raiaannie,  p.  SS9. 
'  Ad.  Pictflt,  Lea  Origines  hida-Europ^ennea,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
"  Brandza,  rroilr,  Fl.  Bomane,  p.  122. 
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Aza  of  the  Basques  (Iberians),  considered  by  de 
Charencey  ^  as  proper  to  the  Euskarian  tongue,  but  which 
differs  little  from  the  preceding. 

Kramba/i,  crambe,  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

The  variety  of  names  in  Keltic  languages  tends  to 
show  the  existence  of  the  species  on  the  west  coast  of 
Europe.  If  the  Aryan  Kelts  had  brought  the  plant  from 
Asia,  they  would  probably  not  have  invented  names 
taken  from  three  different  sources.  It  is  easy  to  admit, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Aryan  nations,  seeing  the 
cabbage  wild,  and  perhaps  already  used  in  Europe  by 
the  Iberians  or  the  Ligurians,  either  invented  names  or 
adopted  those  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

Philologists  have  connected  the  krambai  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Persian  name  Jcaramb,  karam,  kalam, 
the  Kurdish  kalam,  the  Armenian  gaghawh;^  others 
with  a  root  of  the  supposed  mother-tongue  of  the  Aryans ; 
but  they  do  not  agree  in  matters  of  detail.  Accordmg  to 
Fick,^  karambha,  in  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  tongue, 
signifies  "  Oemilsepfianze  (vegetable).  Kohl  (cabbage), 
karambha  meaning  stalk,  like  caulis"  He  adds  that 
karambJm,  in  Sanskrit,  is  the  name  of  two  vegetables. 
Anglo-Indian  writers  do  not  mention  this  supposed 
Sanskrit  name,  but  only  a  name  from  a  modem  Hindu 
dialect,  Icopee^  Pictet,  on  his  side,  speaks  of  the  Sanskrit 
word  kalamba, "  vegetable  stalk,  applied  to  the  cabbage." 

I  have  considerable  difficulty,  I  must  own,  in  ad- 
mitting these  Eastern  etymologies  for  the  Greco-Latin 
word  crambe.  The  meaning  of  the  Sanskrit  word  (if  it 
exists)  is  very  doubtful,  and  as  to  the  Persian  word, 
we  ought  to  Imow  if  it  is  ancient.  I  doubt  it,  for  if  the 
cabbage  had  existed  in  ancient  Persia,  the  Hebrews 
would  have  known  it.^ 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  species  appears  to  me  of 

*  De   Charencey,  Becherches  sv/r  les  Noms  Bdsqvss,  in  Actes  de  la 
Soci4t4  Fhilologiqtie,  1st  March,  1869. 

*  Ad.  Pictet,  Les  Origines  Indo-Europ^ennes,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

*  Fick,  Vorterh.  d.  Indo-Qerm.  Spracken,  p.  34. 

*  Piddington,  Index  ;  Ainslie,  Mat  Med,  Ind. 

^  Bosenmuller,  BihU  Alterth.,  mentions  no  name* 
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European  origin.  The  date  of  its  cultivation  is  probabh 
very  ancient,  earlier  than  the  Aryan  invasions,  but  ni 
doubt  the  wild  plant  was  gathered  before  it  was  cultivated. 

Qarden-CreBS — Le-pidi/iim,  sativum.,  Linnseus. 

This  little  Crucifer,  now  used  as  a  salad,  was  valued 
in  ancient  timea  for  certainproperties  of  the  seeds.  Som* 
authors  believe  that  it  answers  to  a  certain  cardamon  (A~i 
DioBCorides  ;  while  others  apply  that  name  to  Emcaritt^ 
cdejypica}  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  description,  as  tha, 
modem  common  name  ia  cardamon?  the  first  of  tht 
two  suppositions  is  probably  correct. 

The  cultivation  of  the  species  must  date  fi'om  ancienli. 
times  and  be  widely  diffused,  for  very  different  nami 
exist ;  i-encluid  in  Arab,  titrehtesuk  ^  in  Persian,  didgea  *  i 
AJbanian,  a  language  derived  fi'om  the  Pelasgic;  without 
mentioning  names  drawn  from  the  similarity  of  taste^ 
with   that   of  the  water-cresa   (NtiMnrtium   offi.cinale] 
There    are    veiy   distinct    names    in    Hindustani   an( 
Bengali,  but  none  are  known  in  Sanskrit^ 

At  the  present  day  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  Europe, 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  Eastern  Asia,  India,  and  else- 
where, but  its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  I  p( 
several  specimens  gathered  in  India,  where  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker®  does  not  consider  the  species  indigenous, 
Kotschy  brought  it  hack  from  Karrak,  or  Karek  Island, 
in  the  Persian  Golf.  The  label  does  not  say  that  it  was 
a  cultivated  plant.  Boissier '  mentions  it  without  com- 
ment, and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  specimens  from  Ispahan 
and  Egypt  gathered  in  cultivated  ground.  Olivier  ia 
quoted  as  having  found  the  cress  in  Persia,  but  it  is  not. 
said  whether  it  was  growing  wild.*  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Sibthorp  found  it  in  Cj'prus,  hut  reference  to  hi* 
work  shows  it  was  in  the  fields.'    Poech  does  not  menttou 


'  AiiiBlie,  Maf.  ifed.  Ind.,  i.  p.  95.  *  Heldreioh,  Kuta.  Or. 

'  Piddington,  Iv^ex;  AJDsEe,  3fat  Ued.  Ind.,  i.  p.  95. 

■  Hooker.  Fl.  Bnt.  Inil.,  i.  p.  160.  '  Bciiasier.  fl.  Ortenl.,  vol. 

'  De  Candolle,  Syxt.,  ii.  p.  633. 

•  Bibtboep  and  Smith,  Piodi:  FL  Gi-itck:,  il.  p.  6. 
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it  in  Cyprus.^  Unger  and  Kotschy  ^  do  not  consider  it 
to  be  wild  in  that  island.  According  to  Ledebour,®  Koch 
found  it  round  the  convent  on  Mount  Ararat;  Pallas 
near  Sarepta ;  Falk  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  a  tributary 
of  the  Volga ;  lastly,  H.  Martins  mentions  it  in  his  flora  of 
Moscow ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  wild  in  these 
various  localities.  Lindemann,^  in  1860,  did  not  reckon 
the  species  among  those  of  Russia,  and  he  only  indicates  it 
as  cultivated  in  the  Crimea.^  According  to  Nyman,^  the 
botanist  Schur  found  it  wild  in  Transylvania,  while  the 
Austro-Hungarian  floras  either  do  not  mention  the  species, 
or  give  it  as  cultivated,  or  growing  in  cultivated  ground. 

I  am  led  to  believe,  by  this  assemblage  of  more  or 
less  doubtful  facts,  that  the  plant  is  of  rersian  origin, 
whence  it  may  have  spread,  after  the  Sanskrit  epoch, 
into  the  gardens  of  India,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  and 
even  as  far  as  Abyssinia.'' 

Purslane — Portulaca  oleracea,  Linnaeus. 

Purslane  is  one  of  the  kitchen  garden  plants  most 
widely  diflSised  throughout  the  old  world  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  has  been  transported  into  America,®  where  it 
spreads  itself,  as  in  Europe,  in  gardens,  among  rubbish, 
by  the  wayside,  etc.  It  is  more  or  less  used  as  a  vege- 
table, a  medicinal  plant,  and  is  excellent  food  for  pigs. 

A  Sanskrit  name  for  it  is  known,  lonica  or  lov/nia, 
which  recurs  in  the  modem  languages  of  India.®    The 

*  Poech,  Tlnvm,  PI.  Cypri,  1842. 

'  Unger  and  Kotschy,  Inseln  Cypem,,  p.  331. 

*  Ledebonr,  FL  Boss.,  i.  p.  203. 

*  Lindemann,  Index  Plant,  in  Ross.,  Bull.  8oc.  Nat.  Mosc.  1860,  vol.  xxxiii. 

*  Lindemann,  Prodr,  Fl.  Cherson,  p.  21. 

*  Nyman,  CoTispectus  FL  Europ.,  1878,  p.  66. 
^  Schweinfnrth,  Beitr,  Fl.  ^th.,  p.  270. 

*  In  the  United  States  pnrslane  was  beKeved  to  be  of  foreign  origin 
(Asa  Gray,  Fl.  of  Northern  States,  ed.  5 ;  Bot  of  California,  i.  p.  79),  but 
in  a  recent  publication,  Asa  Gray  and  Trumbull  give  reasons  for  believing 
that  it  is  indigenous  in  America  as  in  the  old  world.  Columbus  had 
noticed  it  at  San  Salvador  and  at  Cuba;  Oviedo  mentions  it  in  St. 
Domiugo  and  De  Lery  in  Brazil.  This  is  not  the  testimony  of  botam'sts, 
but  Nuttall  and  others  found  it  wild  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Missouri, 
in  Colorado,  and  Texas,  where,  however,  from  the  date,  it  might  have 
been  introduced. — ^Author's  Note,  1884. 

*  Piddington,  Index  to  Indian  Plants. 
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Greek   name   andrachne   and   the  Latin  portul( 
very  different,  aa  also  the  group  of  names,  cliolza  in  P( 
sian,  kkursa  or  Icoursa  in  Hindustani,  kourfa  kara-or 
Arab  and  Tartar,  which  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  hiir. 
noka  in  Polish,  karj-nolia  in  Bohemian,  Kreusel  in  Gei 
man,  without  speaking  of  the  Russian  name  sckrucha, 
and  some  others  of  Eastern  Asia.^     One  need  not  be  a 
philologist  to  see  certain  derivations  in  these  names  show- 
ing that  the  Asiatic  peoples  in  theii'  migrations  trans- 
ported with  them  their  names  for  the  plant,  but  this  does 
not  pi-ove  that  they  transported  the  plant  itself.     They 
may  have  found  it  in  the  countries  to  which  they  came. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  three  or  four  different 
roots  shows  that  European  peoples  anterior  to  the  Asiatic 
migrations  had  already  names  for  the  species,  which  is 
consequently  very  ancient  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia. 

It  is  very  difBcult  to  discover  in  the  case  of  a  plant 
so  widely  diffused,  and  which  propagates  itself  so  easily 
by  means  of  its  enormous  numbei-  of  little  seeds,  whether 
a  specimen  is  cultivated,  naturalized  by  spreading  from 
cultivation,  or  really  wild. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  ancient  in  the  east  as  in 
the  west  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  authors  never  say 
that  it  is  a  wild  plant.^  In  India  the  case  is  very 
different.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says^  that  it  grows  in 
India  to  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet  in  the  Hunalayaa 
He  also  mentions  having  found  in  the  noi"th-west  of 
India  the  variety  with  upright  stem,  which  is  cultivated 
together  with  the  common  species  in  Europe.  I  find 
nothing  positive  about  the  localities  in  Persia,  but  so 
many  are  mentioned,  and  in  countries  so  little  cultivated, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  even  in  the  south  of  Russia,*  that  it 
is  difiGcult  not  to  admit  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  in 
that  central  region  whence  the  Asiatic  peoples  overran. 
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•  Nemnicb,  Fohjglol.  Le-^.  Nai-argeach.,  ii.  p.  1047. 
'  Lonreiro,  Fl.  Cochin.,  i.  p.  359;  Fromiliet  and  Savatier,  Enuia.  PI. 

Jnpnn.,  i.  p.  53 ;  Benthain,  Fl.  Hongkong,  p.  137. 
'  Hooker,  n.  BHI.  Ind.,  i.  p.  240. 

*  Ledobonr,  Pf.EoM.,  ii.  p.  145;  Lindemann,  in  JVndr.  Ft.  CJhtb.,  p,  74, 
»oj-Sj  '■  In  desertis  et  uranoBia  inter  Cheraon  et  Berialaw,  oiroa  Odeasam.'" 
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Europe.  In  Greece  the  plant  is  wild  as  well  as  culti- 
vated.^ Further  to  the  west,  in  Italy,  etc.,  we  begin  to 
find  it  indicated  in  floras,  but  only  growing  in  fields, 
gardens,  rubbish-heaps,  and  other  suspicious  locahties.^ 

Thus  the  evidence  of  philology  and  botany  alike  show 
that  the  species  is  indigenous  in  the  whole  of  the  region 
which  extends  from  the  western  Himalayas  to  the  south 
of  Russia  and  Greece. 

Bfew  Zealand  Spinacli — Tetragonia  expansa,  Murray. 

This  plant  was  brought  from  New  Zealand  at  the  time 
of  Cook's  famous  voyage,  and  cultivated  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  hence  its  iu^a  It  is  a  singular  plant  W  a 
double  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only 
cultivated  species  which  comes  from  New  Zealand ;  and 
secondly,  it  belongs  to  an  order  of  usually  fleshy  plants, 
the  Ficoidece,  of  which  no  other  species  is  used.  Hor- 
ticulturists ®  recommend  it  as  an  aimual  vegetable,  of 
which  the  taste  resembles  that  of  spinach,  but  which 
bears  drought  better,  and  is  therefore  a  resource  in 
seasons  when  spinach  fails. 

Since  Cook's  voyage  it  has  been  foimd  wild  chiefly  on 
the  sea  coast,  not  only  in  New  Zealand  but  also  in  Tas- 
mania, in  the  south  and  west  of  Australia,  in  Japan,  and 
in  South  America.*  It  remains  to  be  discovered  whether 
in  the  latter  places  it  is  not  naturalized,  for  it  is  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  in  Japan  and  Chili.^ 

Gkurden  Celery — Apiwm  graveolens,  Linnaeus. 

Like  many  UmbeUifers  which  grow  in  damp  places, 
wild  celery  has  a  wide  range.  It  extends  from  Sweden  to 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  in  Asia  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Beluchistan,  and  the  mountains  of  British  India.^ 

*  Lenz,  BoL  der  Alien,  p.  632 ;  Heldreich,  Fl.  Attisch,  Ebene,,  p.  483. 

*  Bertoloni,  Fl.  It,  vol.  v. ;  Gnssone,  Fl,  Sic,  vol.  i. ;  Moris,  Fl,  Sard,, 
vol.  ii. ;  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prodr.  Fl,  Hisp.,  vol.  iii. 

'  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2362 ;  Bon  Jardinier,  1880,  p.  567. 

*  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Handbook  of  New  Zealand  Flora,  p.  84 ;  Bentham, 
Flora  Australiensis,  iii.  p.  327 ;  Franchet  and  Savatier,  Enum.  Plant. 
JaponioB,  i,  p.  177. 

*  CL  Gay,  Flora  Ohilejia,  ii.  p.  468. 

*  Pries,  Summa  Veget,  Scand, ;  Mnnby,  CataU  Alger.,  p.  11 ;  Boissier, 
Fl,  Orient,^  vol.  ii.  p.  856;  Schweinfarth  and  Ascherson,  Aufzahlunq^ 
p..  272  5  Hooker,  Fl.  Brit,  Ind.,  ii.  p.  679, 
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It  is  spoken  of  in  the  Odynsey  under  the 
selinon,  and  in  Thcophrastus ;  but  later,  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny'  distinguish  between  the  wild  and  cultivatep 
celery.  In  the  latter  the  leaves  are  blanched^  which 
greatly  diminishea  their  bitterness.  The  long  courae  of 
cultivation  explains  the  numerous  garden  varieties.  The 
one  which  difi'ers  more  widely  from  the  wild  plant  is  that 
of  which  the  fleshy  root  is  eaten  cooked. 

.   Charvil — Scaimia   eerefolwm,   Linnjeus;    AnthrisevAs 
cerefotium,  Hoffmann. 

Not  long  ago  the  origin  of  this  little  Umbellifer,  so  com- 
mon in  our  gardens,  was  unknown.  Like  many  annuals^ 
it  sprang  up  on  rubbish-heaps,  in  hedges,  in  waste 
places,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  it  should  be  con- 
sidered wild.  In  the  west  and  south  of  Europe  it  seems 
to  have  been  introduced,  and  more  or  less  naturalized ; 
but  in  the  south-east  of  Russia  and  in  western  temperate 
Asia  it  appears  to  be  indigenous.  Steven  ^  tells  us  that 
it  ia  found  "  here  and  there  in  the  woods  of  the  Crimea," 
Boissier  ®  received  several  specimens  from  the  provinces 
to  the  south  of  the  Cauca.sus,  from  Turconiania  and  the 
mountains  of  the  north  of  Persia,  localities  of  which  the 
species  is  probably  a  native.  It  is  wanting  in  the  floras- 
of  India  and  the  east  of  Asia. 

Greek  authors  do  not  mention  it.  The  first  mentit 
of  the  plant  by  ancient  writers  occura  in  Columella 
Pliny,*  that  ia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  then  cultivated.  Pliny  calls  it  ce}i! folium,.  The 
species  was  probably  inti'oduced  into  the  Greco-Roman 
world  after  the  time  of  Theophraatus,  that  ia  in  tha 
course  of  the  three  centuries  which  preceded  our  era. 

Faraley— Pei^'oaeHn^cm  sativwm,  Mcench. 

Thia  biennial  Umbellifer  is  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
G'om  Spain  to  Turkey.  It  has  also  been  found  at 
Tlemcen  in  Algeria,  and  in  Lebanon.'' 
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<  DiDBOOrideH,  Mat.  Med.,  1.  3,  c.  67,  68 ;  Pliny,  Hisl., 
Lenz,  Bot.  dor  Allen  ariechen  und  ESmer,  p,  557- 

'  StsTen,  Veneichniss  Tatiriechen  Halbiiueln,  p.  IS;!. 
»  Boissier,  Fl.  Orieni.  H.  p.  913. 

*  Lens,  Bar.  d.  Alt.  Or.  und  R.,  p.  572. 

*  3fiial>7,  Cntnf.  Alger.,  edlt.2,  p.  2S,  BoiBBior,  Fl.  Orie) 
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Dioscorides  aad  Pliny  speak  of  it  under  the  names- 
of  Petrosehnon  and  Petroselinwm,^  but  only  as  a  wild 
medicinal  plant.  Nothing  proves  that  it  was  cultivated  in 
their  time.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Charlemagne  counted  it 
among  the  plants  which  he  ordered  to  be  cultivated  in 
his  gardens?  Olivier  de  Serres  in  the  sixteenth  century- 
cultivated  parsley.  English  gardeners  received  it  in 
1548.*  Although  this  cultivation  is  neither  ancient  nor 
important,  it  has  already  developed  two  varieties,  which 
would  be  called  species  if  they  were  found  wild;  the 
parsley  with  crinkled  leaves,  and  that  of  which  the  fleshy 
root  is  edible. 

SmyrninnLy  or  Alexanders  —  Smymiv/m  olus-^itrwm^ 
Linn?eus. 

Of  all  the  Umbellifers  used  as  vegetables,  this  was  one 
of  the  commonest  in  gardens  for  nearly  fifteen  centuries, 
and  it  is  now  abandoned.  We  can  trace  its  beginning 
and  end.  Theophrastus  spoke  of  it  as  a  medicinal  plant 
under  the  name  of  Ipposelinon,  but  three  centuries  later 
Dioscorides^  says  that  either  the  root  or  the  leaves 
might  be  eaten,  which  implies  cultivation.  The  Latins 
called  it  olus-atrv/m,  Charlemagne  olisatvmi,  and  com- 
manded it  to  be  sown  in  his  farms.^  The  Italians  made 
great  use  of  it  under  the  name  TrwbceroTie.^  At  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  tradition  existed  in  Eng- 
land that  this  plant  had  been  formerly  cultivated ;  later 
English  and  French  horticulturists  do  not  mention  it.*^ 

The  Smymitmi  olus-atrum  is  wild  throughout 
Southern  Europe,  in  Algeria,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.® 

Com  Salad,  or  Lamb's  Lettuce — Valerianella  olitoria, 
Linnseus. 

*  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med.,  1.  3,  c.  70 ;  Pliny,  Histj  1.  20,  ch.  12. 

*  The  list  of  these  plants  may  be  fonnd  in  Meyer,  Qesch.  der  Bot., 
iii.  p.  401. 

'  Phillips,  Companion  to  the  Kitchen,  Oarderii  ii.  p.  85. 

*  Theophrastns,  Hist,  1. 1,  9 ;  1.  2, 2 ;  1. 7,  6 ;  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med., 
1.  8,  c.  71. 

*  E.  Meyer,  Qesch.  der  Bot.,  iii.  p.  401. 

*  Targioni,  Cenni  Storici,  p.  58. 

'  English  Botany,  t.  230;  Phillips,  Companion  to  the  Kitchen  Qarden; 
Le  Bon  Jardinier, 

*  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient.,  ii.  p.  927. 
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Frequently  cultivated  as  a  salad,  this  annual,  of  the 
Valerian  family,  is  found  wild  throughout  temperate 
Europe  to  about  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  in 
Southern  Europe,  in  the  Canary  Isles.  Madeira,  and  the 
Azores,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Caucasus,'  It  often  grows  in  cultivated  ground,  near 
vUlagea,  etc.,  which  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
know  where  it  grew  before  cultivation.  It  is  mentioned, 
however,  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  in  the  meadows  and 
mountain  pastures,"  I  suspect  that  it  is  indigenous  only 
in  these  islands,  and  that  everywhere  else  it  is  introduced 
or  naturalized.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  the  fact 
that  no  name  which  it  seems  possible  to  assign  to  this 
plant  has  been  found  in  Greek  or  Latin  authors.  We 
cannot  even  name  any  botanist  of  the  Middle  Ages  os 
of  the  sixteenth  century  who  has  spoken  of  it.  Neither 
is  it  mentioned  among  the  vegetables  used  in  France  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  either  by  the  Jaitivnier  FraTt^av 
of  1651,  or  hylis,TiTenberg's  work,  SoHicvltv/ra  (Frankfort, 
1632).  The  cultivation  and  even  the  use  of  this  salad 
appear  to  be  modem,  a  fact  which  has  not  been  noticed. 

Cardoon — Gynara  cardv/ncidus,  LinuEeus. 

Artichoke — Gynai-a  sc<Aymus,  Linnseus;  G.  cardun- 
eidus,  var.  sativa,  Moris. 

For  a  long  time  botanists  have  held  the  opinion  thatJ 
tho  artichoke  is  probably  a  form  obtained  by  cultivation 
from  the  wild  eardooiL^  Careful  observations  have  lately 
pi-ovod  this  hypothesis.  Moris,*  for  instance,  having  cul- 
tivated, in  the  garden  at  Turin,  the  wild  Sardinian  plant 
side  by  side  with  the  artichoke,  affirmed  that  true 
characteristic  distinctions  no  longer  existed. 

WUlkomm  and  Lange,^  who  have  carefully  observeAj 
the  plant  in  Spain,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  share  ijher 

'  Krok,    Monographie    dee    Valerianella,   Stookbolm,   1864,  p.  : 
BoiHsier,  Ft.  Orient.,  iii.  p.  104. 

'  Bertoioni,  Fl.  Ttal,  i.  p.  18B ;  Moris,  Fl.  Sanl.,  ii.  p.  314 ;  Gna 
iji/iiojuns  Fi.  Sicida,  edit.  2,  voL  i.  p.  30. 

'  DodooQs,  Hilt.  Pttint.,  p.  72-1 ;  Linnffina,  Species,  p.  1159 ;  De  Can-  ■* 
dollB,  Prodi-.,  yi.  p.  620. 

*  Moris,  Flora  Sardoa,  ii.  p,  61. 

'  Willkomm  and  Lmige,  Prodi-,  FL  Bisp.,  ii.  p.  180. 
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same  opinion.  Moreover,  the  artichoke  has  not  been 
found  out  of  gardens  ;  and  since  the  Mediterranean 
region,  the  home  of  all  the  Cynaroe,  has  been  thoroughly 
explored,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  exists  nowhere 
wild. 

The  cardoon,  in  which  we  must  also  include  C, 
horrida  of  Sibthorp,  is  indigenous  in  Madeira  and  in  the 
Canary  Isles,  in  the  mountains  of  Marocco  near  Mogador^ 
in  the  south  and  east  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  the 
south  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Greece,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  far  as  Cyprus.^  Munby  ^  does 
not  allow  C,  cardv/aculus  to  be  wild  in  Algeria,  but 
he  does  admit  Gynara  hwmUis  of  Linnseus,  which  is 
considered  by  a  few  authors  as  a  variety. 

The  cultivated  cardoon  varies  a  good  deal  with  regard 
to  the  division  of  the  leaves,  the  number  of  spines,  and 
the  size — diversities  which  indicate  long  cultivation. 
The  Romans  eat  the  receptacle  which  bears  the  flowers, 
and  the  Italians  also  eat  it,  under  the  name  of  girello. 
Modem  nations  cultivate  the  cardoon  for  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  leaves,  a  custom  which  is  not  yet  introduced  into 
Greece.^ 

The  artichoke  offers  fewer  varieties,  which  bears  out 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  form  derived  from  the  cardoon. 
Targioni/  in  an  excellent  article  upon  this  plant, 
relates  that  the  artichoke  was  brought  from  Naples  to 
Florence  in  1466,  and  he  proves  that  ancient  writers, 
even  Athenaeus,  were  not  acquainted  Mdth  the  artichoke,, 
but  only  with  the  wild  and  cultivated  cardoons.  I  must 
mention,  however,  as  a  sign  of  its  antiquity  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  that  the  Berbers  have  two  entirely  distinct 
names  for  the  two  plants :  addad  for  the  cardoon,  toga 
for  the  artichoke.^ 

*  Webb,  Phyt.  Canar,,  iii.  sect.  2,  p.  384 ;  Ball,  Spicilegium  FU  Maroc, 
p.  524  J  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Fr,  Fl,  Hisp. ;  Bertoloni,  Fl.  ItaL,  ix.  p. 
86  ;  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient,  iii.  p.  357 ;  Unger  and  Kotschj-,  Inseln  Cyperny. 
p.  246. 

*  Hnnby,  Catal.,  edit.  2, 

*  Heldreicb,  Nutzpflanzen  QriecTienlands,  p.  27. 

*  Targioni,  Cenni  Storici,  p.  52. 

'  Dictionnaire  Fran^ais^Berh^e,  published  by  the  Government,  1  vol. 
in8va 
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It  is  believed  that  the  kacfos,  kinara,  and  scoHmoa  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  card/itus  of  Roman  horticulturistB, 
were  C^wtwct  cavdunculus,^  although  the  most  detailed 
deecription,  that  of  Theophrastua,  is  sufficitmtly  confused. 
"The  plant,"  he  said,  "grows  in  Sicily  " — as  it  does  to  thi,s 
day — "and,"  he  added,  "  not  in  Greece."  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  the  plants  observed  in  our  day  in  that 
country  may  have  been  naturalized  from  cultivation. 
According  to  Athenieus,^  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy 
Energetes,  of  the  second  centuiy  before  Christ,  had  found 
in  Libya  a  gi-eat  quantity  of  wild  kinara,  by  which  his 
soldiers  had  profited. 

Although  the  indigenous  species  was  to  he  found  at 
such  a  little  distance,  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  the 
ancient  Egyptians  cultivated  the  cardoon  or  the  artichoke. 
Pickering  and  Unger  ^  believed  they  recognized  it  in  some 
of  the  drawings  on  the  monuments ;  but  the  two  figures 
which  Unger  considers  the  most  admissible  seem  to  me 
extremely  doubtful.  Moreover,  no  Hebrew  name  is  known, 
aad  the  Jews  would  probably  have  spoken  of  this  vege- 
table had  they  seen  it  in  Egypt.  The  diffusion  of  the 
species  in  Asia  must  have  taken  place  somewhat  late. 
There  is  an  Arab  name,  hirschuff  or  kersdiowff,  and  a 
Persian  name,  kuTighir*  but  no  Sanskrit  name,  and  the 
Hindus  have  taken  the  Persian  word  kitv/jir,^  which 
shows  that  it  was  introduced  at  a  late  epoch.  Chinese 
authors  do  not  mention  any  Cyncvra.^  The  cultivation 
of  the  artichoke  was  only  introduced  into  England  in 
1548.^  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  history  of 
Cynara  cardvmculus  is  its  naturalization  in  the  present 
century  over  a  vast  extent  of  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  its  abundance  is  a  hindrance  to  travellers.^ 

'  ThoophraBtnB,  Eisl.,  1.  6,  c.  4 ;     Plioy,    Hist.,  I.  19,   o.  8;  I 
JSot.  der  Allen  Qriechen  mid  Bijiiter,  p.  480. 

*  AthenffiQa,  Seipn,,  ii.  84. 

•  Piolcering,  Chron.  Arrangement,  p.  71  ;  TTEger,  Pfiamea  der  J 
.Egypians,  p.  48,  figs.  27  and  28. 

■  Ainslie,  Mof.  Med.  Ind.,  i.  p.  22.  '  Piddington,  7iid«i. 

"  BretBchneider,  Blvdy,  eto.,  and  Letters  of  1881. 
'  PHUipB,  ConijjantiHi (o  the  Kildien  0arden,p.2S. 
'  Aug.  ds  Saint  Hiloty,  Planlea  Bem^rkables  dti  BreHl,  Introd.,  p. 
Darwin,  Animali  amA  Plartis  under  Domeaiieafion,  ii.  p.  34. 
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It  is  becoming  equally  troublesome  in  Chili.^  It  is  not 
asserted  that  the  Miiichoke  has  anywhere  been  naturalized 
in  this  manner,  and  this  is  another  sign  of  its  artificial 
origin, 

Lettnce — Latuca  Scariola,  var.  saliva. 

Botanists  are  agreed  in  considering  the  cultivated 
lettuce  as  a  modification  of  the  wild  species  called  Latuca 
Scariola,^  The  latter  grows  in  temperate  and  southern 
Europe,  in  the  Canary  Isles,  Madeira,^  Algeria,^  Abys- 
sinia,^ and  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Boissier  speaks  of  specimens  from  Arabia  Petrea  to 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Caucasus.^  He  mentions  a  variety 
with  crinkled  leaves,  similar  therefore  to  some  of  our 
garden  lettuces,  which  the  traveller  Hausknecht  brought 
with  him  from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  I  have  a 
specimen  from  Siberia,  found  near  the  river  Irtysch,  and 
it  is  now  known  with  certainty  that  the  species  grows  in 
the  north  of  India,  in  Kashmir,  and  in  NepaJ.^  In  all  these 
countries  it  is  often  near  cultivated  ground  or  among 
rubbish,  but  often  also  in  rocky  ground,  clearings,  or 
meadows,  as  a  really  wild  plant. 

The  cultivated  lettuce  often  spreads  from  gardens, 
and  sows  itself  in  the  open  country.  No  one,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  observed  it  in  such  a  case  for  several  genera- 
tions, or  has  tried  to  cultivate  the  wild  i.  Scariola,  to 
see  whether  the  transition  is  easy  from  the  one  form  to 
the  other.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  habitat  of  the 
species  has  been  enlarged  by  the  diffusion  of  cultivated 
lettuces  reverting  to  the  wUd  form.  It  is  known  that 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  culti- 
vated varieties  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  thousand 

*  Cl.  Gbj,  Flora  Chileim,  iv.  p.  317. 

^  The  author  who  has  gone  into  this  question  most  carefully  is  Bischoff, 
in  his  BeUr'dge  zur  Flora  Deutschlands  und  der  ScTwoeitZf  p.  184.  See 
also  Moris,  Flora  Sardoa,  ii.  p.  530. 

'  Webb,  PTvytogr,  Cam^ariensis,  iii.  p.  422 ;  Lowe,  Flora  of  Madeira, 
p.  544. 

**  Munby,  CataL,  edit.  2,  p.  22,  under  the  name  of  JD.  sylvesi/ris, 

*  Schweinfurth  and  Ascherson,  Aufadhltmg,  p.  285. 

*  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient,  iii.  p.  809.* 
^  Clarke,  Compos,  Indicce,  p.  263, 
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years.     Theophrastua  indicated  three ;^  le  Bon  Jardim 
of  1880  gives  forty  varieties  existing  in  France. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  cultivated  the  lettuce, 
especially  as  a  salad.  In  the  East  its  cultivation  possibly 
dates  from  an  earlier  epoch.  Nevertheless  it  does  not 
appear,  from  the  original  common  names  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  that  this  plant  was  generally  or  very  anciently 
cultivated.  There  is  no  Sanskrit  nor  Hebrew  name 
known,  nor  any  in  the  reconstructed  Aiyan  tongue.  A 
Greek  name  exists,  tndax;  Latin,  latiica;  Persian  and 
Hindu,fat/m;  and  the  analogous  Arabic  form  ck'nsa  or  cliasa. 
The  Latin  form  exista  also,  alightly  modified,  in  the  Slav 
and  Germanic  languages,^  which  may  indicate  either  that 
the  Western  Aryans  diffused  the  plant,  or  that  its  coltar 
vation  spread  with  its  name  at  a  later  date  from  the. 
south  to  the  north  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Eretschneider  has  confirmed  my  suppositi 
that  the  lettuce  is  not  very  ancient  in  China,  and  that  it 
was  introduced  there  from  the  West.  He  says  that  the 
first  work  in  which  it  is  mentioned  dates  from  a.d,  600 
to  A.D.  900.* 

Wild  Chicory — Cic/toriwrn  Intyhus,  Linnseus. 

The  wild  perennial  chicory,  which  is  cultivated  as  a 
salad,  as  a  vegetable,  as  fodder,  and  for  its  roots,  which 
are  used  to  mix  with  coffee,  grows  throughout  Europe, 
except  in  Lapland,  in  Marocco,  and  Algeria,^from  Eastern 
Europe  to  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan,"  in  the  Punjab 
and  Kashmir,' and  from  Russia  to  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.'^ 
The  plant  is  certainly  wild  in  most  of  these  countrieaj;; 
but  as  it  often  grows  by  the  aide  of  roads  and  fields,  it  is 
probable  that  it  has  been  transported  by  man  from  its 
original  home.  This  must  be  the  case  in  India,  for  there 
is  no  known  Sanskiit  name. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  this  species  wild 
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'  TheophraataB,  I.  7^  c.  4.  '  Nemnicli,  Pohjgl.  Lexicon. 

'  A.  do  Candolle,  Gio-jr.  Bat.  HaisonnCc,  p.  843. 

'  Brotflclmeider,  Stvdy  anil  Val-ua  oj  Chinese  Bolanical  Works,  p. 

'  Ball,  Spicilfgium  Fl  Marocc,  p,  534;  Monbj',  Catal.,  edit.  2,  p. 

'  BoiBBior,  Fl.  Orient,  iii.  p.  715. 

'  Clarke,  C(«np08.  Ind.,  p.  350. 

•  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Rogs.,  ii.  p,  774. 
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and  cultivated/  but  their  notices  of  it  are  too  brief  to  be 
clear.  According  to  Heldreich,  the  modem  Greeks  apply 
the  general  name  of  lachana,  a  vegetable  or  salad,  to 
seventeen  diflferent  chicories,  of  which  he  gives  a  list.^ 
He  says  that  the  species  commonly  cultivated  is  Cicho- 
rium  divaricatum,  Schousboe  (C  pumilum,  Jacquin); 
but  it  is  an  annual,  and  the  chicory  of  which  Theophrastus 
speaks  was  perennial. 

Endive — Cichoriwm  Endivia,  Linnseus. 

The  white  chicories  or  endives  of  our  gardens  are 
distinguished  from  Cichorivmi  IntybuSy  in  that  they  are 
annuals,  and  less  bitter  to  the  taste.  Moreover,  the  hairs 
of  the  pappus  which  crowns  the  seed  are  four  times  longer, 
and  unequal  instead  of  being  equal.  As  long  as  this 
plant  was  compared  with  U,  Intybus,  it  was  difficult 
not  to  admit  two  species.  The  origin  of  C  Endivia 
is  uncertain.  When  we  received,  forty  years  ago,  speci- 
mens of  an  Indian  Cichorium,  which  Hamilton  named 
C.  cosmia,  they  seemed  to  us  so  like  the  endive  that  we 
supposed  the  latter  to  have  an  Indian  origin,  as  has  been 
sometimes  suggested ;  ^  but  Anglo-Indian  botanists  said, 
and  continue  to  assert,  that  in  India  the  plant  only  grows 
under  cultivation.^  The  uncertainty  persisted  as  to  the 
geographical  origin.  After  this,  several  botanists  ^  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  comparing  the  endive  with  an  annual 
species,  wild  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean,  Cicho- 
num  pwnilum,  Jacquin  (C.  diva't'icatum,  Schousboe), 
and  the  differences  were  found  to  be  so  slight  that  some 
have  suspected,  and  others  have  affirmed,  their  specific 
identity.  For  my  part,  after  having  seen  wild  specimens 
from  Sicily,  and  compared  the  good  illustrations  published 
by  Keichenbach  {Icones,  vol.  xix.,  pis,  1357,  1358),  I 
am  disposed  to  take  the  cultivated  endives  for  varieties 

*  Dioscorides,  ii.  c.  160 ;  Pliny,  xix.  c.  8 ;  Palladias,  xi.  c  11,     See 
other  authors  quoted  by  Lenz,  Bot.  d.  Alien,  p.  483. 

*  Heldreich,  Die  Nutzpjlanzen  Qriechenlands,  pp.  28,  76. 

*  Aug.  Pyr.  de  Gandolle,  Prodr,,  vii.  p.  84  j  Alph.  de  Candolle,  Qiogr, 
JBot,  p.  845. 

^  Clarke,  Compos,  Ind.,  p.  250. 

*  De  Viviani,  i^ora  Dalmat,  ii.  p.  97 ;  Schultz  in  Webb,  Phyt.  Canar,, 
sect.  ii.  p.  891 ;  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient,  iii.  p.  716. 
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of  the  same  species  as  G.  mi/mitum.     In  this  case 
oldest  name  teing  C.  Endivia,  it  is  the  one  which  ouj 
to  be  retained,  as  has  been  done  by  Sehultz.  It  resembleB, 
moreover,  a  popular  name  common  to  several  languages. 

The  wUd  plant  exists  in  the  whole  region,  of  which 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  centre,  from  Madeira,'  Marocco,^ 
and  Algeria,^  as  far  as  Palestine,*  tlie  Caucasus,  and 
Turkestan.^  It  is  very  common  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  Greece.  Towards  the  west,  in 
Spain  and  Madeira,  for  instance,  it  is  probable  that  it  has 
become  naturalized  from  cultivation,  judging  from  the 
positions  it  occupies  in  the  fields  and  by  the  wayside. 

No  positive  proof  is  found  inancient  authors  of  the 
use  of  this  plant  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  ^  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  made  use  of  it  and  several  other 
dchoria.  The  common  names  tell  us  nothing,  since  they 
may  have  been  applied  to  two  different  species.  These 
names  vary  little,'  and  suggest  a  cultivation  of  Grseco- 
Koman  origin.  A  Hindu  name,  fcasni,  and  a  Tamul  one, 
hoscki,^  are  mentioned,  but  no  Sanski'it  name,  and  this 
indicates  that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  of  late 
origin  in  the  east. 

SpinaelL — Spinacin  oUracea,  Linnjeus. 

This  vegetable  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,^  It  was  new  to  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,^" 
and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  it  should  be 
called  spamacka,  as  coming  from  Spain,  or  spinada,  from 
its  prickly  fruit.  ^'  It  was  afterwards  shown  that  the 
name  comes  from  the  Arabic  isfdnddsck,  esbanach,  or 
sepaimch,  according  to  different  authors.^     The  Fersi 

'  Lowo,  Flora  uf  Madeira,  p.  531,         »  Ball,  Spicilsgiam.  p.  534. 

'  Monhy,  CalaL,  edit.  2,  p.  21.         '  BoiBsieT,  Fl.  Oiien      "'        "" 

'  Btinge,  Beitrage  tiir  Flora,  Riisslands  iind  Central  Asii 

'  Lena,  Sol.  dtrr  Alten,  p.  483  ;  Heldreich,  Die  JVHh^nsmi  Qriee'ht 
lands,  p.  74. 

'  Nemnioh,  Polypi,  Lex,,  at  the  word  Oidiorivm  Endivia. 

'  EoylB,  m.  mmal.,  p.  247  ;  Piddington,  Indm. 

•  J.  Baohin,  HUt.,  ii,  p,  964;  Fraaa,  Syn.  Fl,  Clans. ;  Lenz,  Bo*,  tt 
MIfn. 

'"  Braaaavola,  p.  176.  "  Mathioli,  ed  Valgr.,  p.  348. 

'*  Eba  Baitbar,  neboriti  vera  Sondtbeimer,  i.  p.  34|  Forakal,  Sg^ 
p.  77j  Delilo,  III.  .Egypt.,  p.  29. 
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name  is  ispany,  or  ispanaj}  and  the  Hindu  isfany,  or 
palak,  according  to  Piddington,  and  also  pinnis,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  and  to  Roxburgh.  The  absence  of  any- 
Sanskrit  name  shows  a  cultivation  of  no  great  antiquity 
in  these  regions.  Loureiro  saw  the  spinach  cultivated 
at  Canton,  and  Maximowicz  in  Mantschuria ;  ^  but 
Bretschneider  tells  us  that  the  Chinese  name  signifies 
Jierb  of  Persia,  and  that  Western  vegetables  were  com- 
monly introduced  into  China  a  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.^  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  began  in  Persia  from  the  time  of  the  Grseco- 
Boman  civilization,  or  that  it  did  not  quickly  spread 
•either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  of  its  Persian  origin. 
No  Hebrew  name  is  known,  so  that  the  Arabs  must  have 
received  both  plant  and  name  from  the  Persians.  No- 
thing leads  us  fco  suppose  that  they  carried  this  vegetable 
into  Spain.  Ebn  Baithar,  who  was  living  in  1235,  was  of 
Malaga ;  but  the  Arabic  works  he  quotes  do  not  say  where 
the  plant  was  cultivated,  except  one  of  them,  which  says 
that  its  cultivation  was  common  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
Herrera's  work  on  Spanish  agriculture  does  not  mention 
the  species,  although  it  is  inserted  in  a  supplement  of 
recent  date,  whence  it  is  probable  that  the  edition  of 
1513  did  not  speak  of  it ;  so  that  the  European  cultiva- 
tion must  have  come  from  the  East  about  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Some  popular  works  repeat  that  spinach  is  a  native 
of  Northern  Asia,  but  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  this 
supposition.  It  evidently  comes  from  the  empire  of  the 
ancient  Medes  and  Persians.  According  to  Bosc,^  the 
traveller,  Olivier  brought  back  some  seeds  of  it,  found  in 
the  East  in  the  open  country.  This  would  be  a  positive 
proof,  if  the  produce  of  these  seeds  had  been  examined 
by  a  botanist  in  order  to  ascertain  the  species  and  the 
variety.    In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  must 

m 

*  Roxburgh,.  Fl.  Ind.,  ed.  1832,  v.  iii.  p.  771,  applied  to  Spinacia 
teiundra,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  species. 

*  Maximowicz,  PrvmiticB  Fl.  Amur.,  p.  222. 

*  Bretschneider,  8tvdy  and  Value  of  Chin.  Bot,  Works,  pp.  17, 15, 
■♦  Diet.  d^Agric,  v.  p.  906. 
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be  owned  that  spinach  has  not  yet  Ijeen  found  in  a 
wild  state,  unless  it  be  a  eultivatenl  modification  of 
Spitiaeia  tetamhu,  Steven,  which  is  wild  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  in  Turkestan,  in  Persia,  and  in  Afghanis- 
tan, and  wliich  is  used  as  a  vegetable  under  the  name  of 
8cha/mv/m} 

Without  entering  here  into  a  purely  botanical  dis- 
cussion, I  may  say  that,  after  reading  the  descriptions 
quoted  by  Boissier,  and  looking  at  Wight's^  plate  of 
Spiimcia  tetandra,  Roxb.,  cultivated  in  India,  and  the 
specimens  of  several  herbaria,  I  see  no  decided  differ- 
ence between  this  plant  and  the  cultivated  spinach  with 
prickly  fruit.  The  term  ietaiuhn  implies  that  one  ol' 
the  plants  has  five  and  the  other  four  stamens,  but  the 
number  varies  in  our  cultivated  spinaches," 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  two  plants  are  two  varieties, 
the  one  cultivated,  the  other  Eometimea  wild  and  some- 
times cultivated,  the  oldest  name.  S.  oleracea,  ought  to 
persist,  especially  as  the  two  plants  are  found  in  the 
cultivated  grounds  of  their  original  country. 

The  Dutch  or  great  spvaach,  of  which  the  fruit  has  no 
spines,  is  evidently  a  garden  product.  Tragus,  or  Bock 
was  the  first  to  mention  it  in  the  sixteenth  centurj-,' 

Amaranth— ^7Jianm(tts  gangetieus,  Linnj 

Several  annual  amaranths  are  cultivated  as  a 
vegetable  in  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  the  Seychelles  ^ 
under  the  name  of  bride  de  Malabar.^  This  appears 
to  be  the  principal  species.  It  is  much  cultivated  in 
India,  Anglo-Indian  botanists  mistook  it  for  a  time 
for  Ainai-aiitus  ohraceus  of  Linnteus,  and  Wight  gives 
an  illxistration  of  it  under  this  name,''  but  it  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  a  different  species,  and  belongs  to 
A.  gangetieus.  Its  numerous  varieties,  differing  in  size, 
colour,  etc.,  are  called  in  the  Telinga  dialect  tota  ku; 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  an  adjective  fqr 

'  BoisBier,  Fi.  Orient.,  vi.  p.  234,  '  Wight,  Icones,  t.  318. 

'  Neea,  Gen.  Plant.  Fl.  Germ.,  1.  7,  pi.  IS. 
'  Banhin,  Hist.,  a.  p.  965. 

'  A.  gangelicJii,  A.  Iristis,  and  A.  hijbridis  of  Linnwus,  acoording 
Baker,  Flora  ofMauritiun,  p.  266. 
'  Wight,  /cone.,  p.  715. 
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There  are  other  names  in  Bengali  and  Hindustani  The 
yoimg  shoots  sometimes  take  the  place  of  asparagus 
at  the  table  of  the  English.^  A,  melancholicaSy  often 
grown  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  European  gardens^  is 
considered  one  of  the  forms  of  this  species. 

Its  original  home  is  perhaps  India,  but  I  cannot  dis- 
cover that  the  plant  has  ever  been  found  there  in  a  wild 
state ;  at  least,  this  is  not  asserted  by  any  author.  All 
the  species  of  the  genus  Amarantus  spread  themselves  in 
cultivated  ground,  on  rubbish-heaps  by  the  wayside,  and 
jbhus  become  half-naturalized  in  hot  countries  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  Hence  the  extreme  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing  the  species,  and  above  aU  in  guessing  or  proving  their 
origin.  The  species  most  nearly  akin  to  A.  gangeticus 
appear  to  be  Asiatic. 

A»  gangeticus  is  said  by  trustworthy  authorities  to 
be  wild  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;^  but  this  is  perhaps 
only  the  result  of  such  naturalization  as  I  spoke  of 
just  now.  The  existence  of  numerous  varieties  and 
of  different  names  in  India,  render  its  Indian  origin  most 
probable. 

The  Japanese  cultivate  as  vegetables  A,  caudatus, 
A,  Tnangostanus,  and  A.  raelanchoUcus  (or  gangeticibs)  of 
Linnaeus,®  but  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them  are 
indigenous.  In  Java  -4.  polystachyus,  Blume,  is  cul- 
tivated; it  is  very  common  among  rubbish,  by  the 
wayside,  etc.* 

I  shall  speak  presently  of  the  species  grown  for  the 
seed. 

Leek — Allium  ampeloprasuTa,  var.  Porrum. 

According  to  the  careful  monograph  by  J.  Gay,^  the 
leek,  as  early  writers®  suspected,  is  only  a  cultivated 
variety  of  Allium  ampeloprasum,  of  Linnseus,  so  com- 
mon in  the  East,  and    in    the  Mediterranean  region, 

*  Roxburgh,  \FZora  Indica,  edit.  2,  voL  iii.  p.  606.  • 

*  Boissier,  i%ora  Orientalis,  iv.  p.  990 ;  Schweinf urth  and  Ascherson, 
AufzaMung,  etc.,  p.  289. 

'  Franohet  and  Sayatier,  Envmi,  Plant.  JaponicBf  i.  p.  390. 

*  Hasskarl,  Plant.  Javan.  Bariores,  p.  431. 

*  (Jay,  Ann.  dea  8c.  Nat.,  3rd  series,  vol.  viii, 

•*  Linnaens,  Species  PI. ;  De  Candolle,  Fl.  Frang.,  iii.  p.  219. 
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especially  in  Algeria,  which  in  Central  Europe  sometimf 
becomes  naturalized  in  vineyards  and  round  anciei 
cultivations.*  Gay  seems  to  have  mistmsted  the  indica- 
tions of  the  floras  of  the  south  of  Europe,  for,  contrary 
to  his  method  with  other  species  of  which  he  gives  the 
localities  out  of  Algeria,  he  only  quotes  in  the  present. 
ease  the  Algerian  localities;  admitting,  however,  "  " 
identity  of  name  in  the  authors  for  other  countries. 

The  cultivated  variety  of  Pontim  has  not  been  foi 
wild.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  doubtful  localities,  sui 
as  vineyards,  gardens,  etc.  Ledehour^  indicates  for 
am^>elopra8vmh  the  borders  of  theCrimea,and  the  provinL  _._ 
to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus.  Wallich  brought  a  specimrar-' 
from  Kamaon,  in  India,*  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it 
was  wild.  The  works  on  Cochin- China  (Loureiro), 
China  (Bretschneider),  and  Japan  (Franehet  and  Savatier) 
make  no  mention  of  it. 


] 


Aoiicle  II. — Fodder. 


Lnoem — Medicago  sativa,  Linnssus. 

The  lucem  waa  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romi 
They  called  it  in  Greek  ^ledicai,  in  Latin  viedica,  or  herba 
metMca,  because  it  had  been  brought  from  Media  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war,  about  470  years  before  the  Christian 
era.*  The  Romans  often  cultivated  it,  at  any  rate  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  or  second  century.  Cato  does  not 
speak  of  it,^  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Varro,  Columella,  and 
Virgil.  De  Gasparin  ^  notices  that  Crescenz,  in  1478,  does 
not  mention  it  in  Italy,  and  that  in  1711  TuU  had  not 
seen  it  beyond  the  Alps.  Targioni,  however,  who  could 
not  he  mistaken  on  this  head,  says  that  the  cultivation 
of  lucem  was  maintained  in  Italy,  especially  in  Tuscany, 
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'  Kooh,  Bynopaia  FL  Oerm.;    Eabington,  Mnn.  ff  Bill.  But. 

'  Ledebour,  Flora  Rosa.,  iy.  p.  163. 

•  Baker,  Journal  ofBoU  1874,  p.  295. 

'  Strabo,x!i.  p.  560j  Pliny,  bk,  xriii.  o.  16. 

'  Hehn,  Culhirpjlanxen,  eto.,  p.  355. 

'  (lOBpaTin,  OoliTt  SAgHe.,  It.  p.  424. 
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from  ancient  times.^  It  is  rare  in  modem  Greece.^ 
French  cultivators  have  often  given  to  the  lucem  the 
name  of  sainfoin,  which  belongs  properly  to  Ono- 
brychis  sativa;  and  this  transposition  still  exists,  for 
instance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  The  name 
lucem  has  been  supposed  to  come  from  the  valley  of 
Luzerne,  in  Piedmont;  but  there  is  another  and  more 
probable  origin.  The  Spaniards  had  an  old  name,  eruye, 
mentioned  by  J.  Bauhin,^  and  the  Catalans  call  it  userdas,^ 
whence  perhaps  the  patois  name  in  the  south  of  France, 
laouzerdo,  nearly  akin  to  luzeme.  It  was  so  commonly 
cultivated  in  Spain  that  the  Italians  have  sometimea 
called  it  herba  spagna.^  The  Spaniards  have,  besides  the 
names  already  given,  mielga,  or  Tnelga,  which  appears  to 
come  from  Medica,  but  they  principally  used  names 
derived  from  the  Arabic — alfafa,  dlfdsafat,  alfalfa.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  famous  physician  Ebn  Baithar, 
who  wrote  at  Malaga,  uses  the  Arab  word  fisfisat,  which 
he  derives  from  the  Persian  isfist^  It  will  be  seen  that, 
if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  common  names,  the  origin  of 
the  plant  would  be  either  in  Spain,  Piedmont,  or  Persia. 
Fortunately  botanists  can  furnish  direct  and  possible 
proofs  of  the  original  home  of  the  species. 

It  has  been  found  wild,  with  every  appearance  of  an 
indigenous  plant,  in  several  provinces  of  Ajiatolia,  to  the 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  in  several  parts  of  Persia,  in 
A%hanistan,  in  Beluchistan,'^  and  in  Kashmir.®  In  the 
south  of  Russia,  a  locality  mentioned  by  some  authors, 
it  is  perhaps  the  result  of  cultivation  as  well  as  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  Greeks  may,  therefore,  have 
introduced  the  plant  from  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  from 
India,  which  extended  from  the  north  of  Persia. 

This  origin  of  the  lucem,  which  is  well  established, 

^  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Cenni  Storici,  p.  34. 

*  Fraas,   Synopsis  Fl.   Class.,  p.  63;   Heldreicli,   Die  Nutzpjlanzen 
Qriechenlands^  p.  70, 

»  BaBhin,  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  p.  381.  *  Colmeiro,  Catal, 

*  Tozzetti,  Dizion.  Bot, 

*  Ebn  Baithar,  Heil  und  Nahrungsmittel,  translated  from  Arabic  by 
Sontbeimer,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

'  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.,  ii.  p.  94.  •  Royle,  HI,  HimaL,  p.  197» 
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makes  me  note  as  'a  singular  fact  that  no  Sanskrit  name 
is  known.^  Clover  and  sainfoin  have  none  either,  which 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Aryans  had  no  artificial 
meadowa. 

Sainfoin — Hedysavuni  Ono&j'i/c/tis,  Linnteus;  Onohry* 
chis  sativa,  Lamarck. 

This  leguminous  plant,  of  which  the  usefulness  in  the 
dry  and  chalky  soils  of  temperate  regions  is  incontestable, 
has  not  been  long  in  cultivation.  The  Greeks  did  not 
grow  it,  and  their  descendants  have  not  introduced  it 
into  their  agriculture  to  this  day.'*  The  plant  called 
Onohi-ydiis  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  is  Onobrychis 
Capui-Galli  of  modem  botanists,^  a  species  wild  in  Greece 
and  elsewhere,  which  is  not  cultivated.  The  sainfoin,  or 
hcpinella  of  the  ItaHans,  was  highly  esteemed  as  fodder 
in  the  south  of  France  in  the  time  of  Olivier  de  Serres,'' 
that  ia  to  say,  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  in  Italy  it 
was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  tliia  cultivation. 
spread,  particularly  in  Tuscany.^ 

Sainfoin  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  which  grows  wild  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  round  the  Caspian  Sea,^  and  even  beyond  Lak& 
Baikal.^  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  grows  only  on  th©- 
hUls.  Gussone  does  not  reckon  it  among  the  wild  specif 
of  Sicily,  nor  Moris  among  those  of  Sardinia,  nor  Mi: 
among  those  of  Algeria, 

No  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or  Ai-ahic  names  are  known/ 
Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  originated  in  the  south  of  France  as  late  perhaps 
as  the  fifteenth  century, 

French  Honeysackle,  or  Spanish  Sainfoin — HfAysatvm 
wronarium,  Linnieus. 

The  cultivation  of  this  leguminous  plant,  akin  to  the- 

'  Piddingtou,  Iiidex. 

*  Haldceioh,  Nuta^Jlanten  QriechenUtnda,  p.  72. 
'  Fraaa,  Synopiis  Fl.  Olaas.,  p.  6Sj  Lsnz,  Bot.  tier  Allen  Qr. 
"    BCw.,  p.  731. 

'  O.  de  SerreB,  Th^itre  de  VAgric,  p.  242. 

'  Targioni-Toxzetti,  Cenni  Stnrid,  p.  34. 

'  Ledeboor,  Fl.  Bass.,  i,  p.  708 1  BoiaBier,  FL  Oi>.,  p.  532. 

'.  TnrczanmuiT,  Flora  Btiical.  Dah«r.,  i.  p.  340. 
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sainfoin,  and  of  which  a  good  illustration  may  be  found 
in  the  Flora  des  Sevres  et  dea  Jardins,  vol.  xiii.  pi. 
1382,  has  been  diffused  in  modem  times  through  Italy, 
Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Balearic  Isles.^  Marquis  Grimaldi, 
who  first  pointed  it  out  to  cultivators  in  1766,  had  seen 
it  at  Seminara,  in  Lower  Calabria ;  De  Gasparin  ^  recom- 
mends it  for  Algeria,  and  it  is  probable  that  cultiva- 
tors under  similar  conditions  in  Australia,  at  the  Cape, 
in  South  America  or  Mexico,  would  do  well  to  try  it. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Orange,  in  Algeria,  the  plant 
did  not  survive  the  cold  of  6°  centigrade. 

Hedysarum  coronarium  grows*  in  Italy  from  Genoa 
to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,^  in  the  south  of  Spain*  and 
in  Algeria,^  where  it  is  rare.  It  is,  therefore,  a  species 
of  limited  geographical  area. 

Purple  Clover — Trifoliv/m  pratense,  Linnaeus. 

Clover  was  not  cultivated  in  ancient  times,  although 
the  plant  was  doubtless  known  to  nearly  all  the  peoples 
of  Europe  and  of  temperate  Western  Asia.  Its  use  was 
first  introduced  into  Flanders  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
perhaps  even  earlier,  and,  according  to  Schwerz,  the 
Protestants  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  carried  it  into 
Germany,  where  they  established  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  It  was  also  from 
Flanders  that  the  English  received  it  in  1633,  through 
the  influence  of  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  then  Lord 
Chancellor.^ 

Trifolium  pratense  is  wild  throughout  Europe,  in 
Algeria,'^  on  the  mountains  of  Anatolia,  in  Armenia, 
and  in  Turkestan,®  in  Siberia  towards  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains,^ and  in  Klashmir  and  GarwhalL^® 

'  Targioui-Tozzetti,  Cernii  Storici,  p.  35;  Mar^s  andVirgineix,  Catal 
des  BaUarea,  p.  100. 

*  De  Gasparin,  Cours  d^AgriCy  iv.  p.  472, 
'  Bertoloni,  Flora  Ital.,  viii.  p.  6. 

*  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prodr,  FU  Hisp,,  iii.  p.  262. 

*  Munby,  Catal.,  edit.  2,  p.  12. 

*  De  Gasparin,  Cours  d'Agric.f  iv.  p.  445,  according  to  Schwerz  and 
A,  Young. 

'  Munby,  Catal.,  edit.  2,  p.  11.        *  Boissier,  Fl.  Merit,  i.  p.  115. 

*  Ledebonr,  PI.  Ross,,  i.  p.  548. 

"  Baker,  in  Hooker's  Fl.  of  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  86. 
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The  species  existed,  therefore,  in  Asia,  in  the  land 
of  the  Aryan  nations ;  but  no  Sanskrit  name  is  laiown, 
whence  it  may  he  infeiTed  that  it  was  not  cultivated, 

Crimeon  or  Italian  Clover — Trifoliunt,  incarnatum, 
TjiTinffus. 

An  annual  plant  growii  for  fodder,  whose  cultivation, 
says  Vilmorin,  long  confined  to  a  few  of  the  southern 
departments,  becomes  every  day  more  common  in  France.^ 
De  Candolle,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
had  only  seen  it  in  the  department  of  Ari^ge.^  It  has 
existed  for  about  sixty  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva.  Targioni  does  not  think  that  it  is  of  ancient 
date  in  Italy,^  and  the  trivial  name  tmfoglio  strengthens 
hie  opinion. 

The  Catalan /e, /cTic/tj^  and,  in  the  patois  of  the  south 
of  France,*  fai~radJ6  {Roussillon),/o7i-aia3e  (Languedoc), 
feTovig4  (Gascony),  whence  the  French  name  farouch, 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  an  original  character,  which 
indicates  an  ancient  cultivation  round  the  Pyrenees. 
The  term  which  is  sometimes  used,  "  clover  of  Roussillon," 
also  shows  this. 

The  wild  plant  exists  in  Galicia,  in  Biscaya,  and 
Catalonia,^  hut  not  in  the  Balearic  Isles ; ''  it  is  found 
in  Sardinia  ^  and  in  the  jirovinee  of  Algiers.*  It  appears 
in  several  localities  in  France,  Italy,  and  Dalmatia,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  Macedonia,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  not  known  whether  it  may  not  have  strayed 
from  neighbouring  cultivation.  A  singular  locality  in 
which  it  appears  to  be  indigenous,  according  to  English 
authors,  is  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  near  the  Lizard, 
In  this  place,  according  to  Bentham,  it  is  the  pale  yellow 
variety,  which  ia  truly  wild  on  the  Continent,  while  the 

'  Bon  JardinUr,  1880,  pt.  i,  p.  618. 

■  De  Cftndolle,  Fl.  Prone.,  iv.  p.  628. 

•  Tai^oni,  Cirant  Slorici,  p.  35. 
'  Ooato,  Intro.  Fl  di  Calal.,  p.  60. 

•  Uoritzi,  JKcf.   MS.,   oompiled  from   flnraa   pnbliahed  before 
middle  of  the  preaunt  ceDturf. 

•  Waifcomni  and  Lange,  Prodr.  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii.  p.  361). 

■  Mar&B  and  Virgineii,  Calais,  1880. 

■  Moris,  Fl.  Sard.,  i.  p,  467.  *  Mnnby,  Catal.,  edit  2. 
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crimson  variety  is  only  naturalized  in  England  from 
cultivation.^  I  do  not  know  to  what  degree  this  remark 
of  Bentham's  as  to  the  wild  nature  of  the  sole  variety 
of  a  yellow  colour  (var.  MoliTierii,  Seringe)  is  confirmed 
in  all  the  countries  where  the  species  grows.  It  is 
the  only  one  indicated  by  Moris  in  Sardinia,  and  in 
Dalmatia  by  Viviani,^  in  the  localities  which  appear 
natural  (in  pascuis  colli/nis,  in  Tnontanis,  in  herbidia). 
The  authors  of  the  Bon  Jardinier  ^  affirm  with  Bentham 
that  Trifolium  Molinerii  is  wild  in  the  north  of 
France,  that  with  crimson  flowers  being  introduced  from 
the  south ;  and  while  they  admit  the  absence  of  a  good 
specific  distinction,  they  note  that  in  cultivation  the 
variety  Molinerii  is  of  slower  growth,  often  biennial 
instead  of  annual. 

Alexandrine  or  Egyptian  Clover — Trifolium  Alexan- 
drinum,  LinnaBus. 

This  species  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt  as 
fodder.  Its  Arab  name  is  hersym  or  herzun.^  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  has  been  long  in  use ;  the  name 
does  not  occur  in  Hebrew  and  Armenian  botanical  works. 
The  species  is  not  wild  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  certainly 
wild  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.^ 

Ervilia — Ervum  Ervilia,  Linnaeus;  Vicia  Ervilia, 
Willdenow. 

Bertoloni^  gives  no  less  than  ten  common  Italian 
names — ervo,  lero,  zirlo,  etc.  This  is  an  indication  of  an 
ancient  and  general  culture.  Heldreich  '^  says  that  the 
modem  Greeks  cultivate  the  plant  in  abundance  as  fodder. 
They  call  it  robai,  from  the  ancient  Greek  orobos,  as  e^'vos 
comes  from  the  Latin  ervum.  The  cultivation  of  the 
species  is  mentioned  by  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors.^ 
The  Greeks  made  use  of  the  seed ;  for  some  has  been 

*  Bentham,  Handbook  Brit,  Fl.,  edit.  4,  p.  117. 

^  Moria,  Fl,  Sard.y  i.  p.  467 ;  Viviani,  Fl,  BaVmat,  iii.  p.  290- 

*  Bon  Jardinier,  1880,  p.  619. 

*  Forskal,  Fl,  Egypt.,  p.  71 5  Deiile,  Flant,  Cult,  en  Egypt,  p.  10  j 
Wilkinson,  Manm^ers  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  p.  398. 

*  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient,  ii.  p.  127.  •  Bertoloni,  Fl,  It,  vii.  p.  500. 
'  Nutzpflanzen  Qriechenlands,  p.  71. 

*  See  Lenz,  Bot  d.  Alien,  p.  727 ;  Fraas,  Fl,  Class.,  p.  64t 
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discovered  in  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  Troy.^  There 
are  a  number  of  common  names  in  Spain,  some  of  them 
Arabic,^  but  the  species  has  not  been  so  widely  cultivated 
there  for  several  centuries.^  In  France  it  is  so  little 
grown  that  many  modem  works  on  agriculture  do  not 
mention  it.     It  is  unknown  in  British  India.* 

General  botanical  works  indicate  Ervum  Ervilia  as 
growing  in  Southern  Europe,  but  if  we  take  severally  the 
best  floras,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  it  is  in  such  localities  as 
fields,  vineyards,  or  cultivated  ground.  It  is  the  same  in 
Western  Asia,  where  Boissier  ^  speaks  of  specimens  from 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  Sometimes,  in  abridged 
catalogues,^  the  locality  is  not  given,  but  nowhere  do  I 
find  it  asserted  that  the  plant  has  been  seen  wild  in  places 
far  from  cultivation.  The  specimens  in  my  own  herbarium 
furnish  no  further  proof  on  this  head. 

In  all  likelihood  the  species  was  formerly  wild  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  perhaps  Spain  and  Algeria,  but  the 
frequency  of  its  cultivation  in  the  very  regions  where  it 
existed  prevent  us  from  now  finding  the  wild  stocks. 

Tare,  or  Common  Vetch. — Vicia  sativa,  Linnaeus. 

Vida  sativa  is  an  annual  leguminous  plant  wild 
throughout  Europe,  except  in  Lapland  It  is  also  common 
in  Algeria,"^  and  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  as  far  as  the 
province  of  Talysch.®  Roxburgh  pronounces  it  to  be 
wild  in  the  north-west  provinces  and  in  Bengal,  but  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  admits  this  only  as  far  as  the  variety  called 
•angustifolia  ®  is  concerned.  No  Sanskrit  name  is  known, 
and  in  the  modem  languages  of  India  only  Hindu  names.^^ 
Targioni  believes  it  to  be  the  ketsach  of  the  Hebrews.^^ 

*  Wittmack,  Sitzungsher  Bot  Vereins  Brandenburg,  Dec.  19, 1879. 
Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prodr,  Fl.  Hisp,f  iii.  p.  308. 

*  Baker,  in  Hooker's  J'Z.  Brit.  Ind^ 

*  Herrera,  Agricultural  edit.  1819,  ivi  p.  72. 

*  Baker,  in  Hooker's  Fl,  Brit,  Ind, 

^  For  instance,  Munby,  Catal,  Plant  Algerice,  edit.  2,  p.  12. 
^  Munby,  Catal, ,  edit.  2. 

*  Ledebour,  Fl,  Ross,,  i,  p.  666 ;  Hohenaoker,  Enum,  Plant,  r<r»'^'«^J^ 
p.  113 ;  C.  A.  Meyer,  Verzeichniss  "^ 

.     •  Eoxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  "•  |.  Hooker,  '~ 

ii.  p.  178. 

^^  Piddington's  Index  gi  ^on? 
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I  have  received  specimens  from  the  Cape  and  from 
California.  The  species  is  certainly  not  indigenous  in 
the  two  last-named  regions,  but  has  escaped  fi-om  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Komans  sowed  this  plant  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
seed  and  as  fodder  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cato.^  I  have 
discovered  no  proof  of  a  more  ancient  cultivation.  The 
name  vik,  whence  vicia,  dates  from  a  very  remote  epoch 
in  Europe,  for  it  exists  in  Albanian,^  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  language  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  among  the  Slav, 
Swedish,  and  Germanic  nations,  with  slight  modifications. 
This  does  not  prove  that  the  species  was  cultivated.  It 
is  distinct  enough  and  usefrd  enough  to  herbivorous 
animftla  to  have  received  common  names  from  the  earliest 
times. 

Elat-podded  Pea — Lathyrus  Ciceixi,  Linnaeus. 
An  annual  leguminous  plant,  esteemed  as  fodder,  but 
whose  seed,  if  used  as  food  in  any  quantity,  becomes 
dangerous.^ 

It  is  grown  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  iiwchi^  S^jnie 
authors  suspect  that  it  is  the  ciocm  of  Columella  and  the 
ei^^ia  of  Varro,^  but  the  common  Italian  name  is  very 
different  to  these.  The  spedes  is  not  cultivated  inCJrcw/' 
It  is  more  or  less  grown  in  France  and  Spain,  witljout 
anythmg  to  show  that  ite  use  dates  from  ancient  tiirie^. 
However   Wittmack^  attributes  to  it,  but   doubtful  J  v. 

some  seeds  brought  by  Virchow  from  the  Tn.ian  exca- 
vations. 

According  to  the  fl«M^  H  iB  evidently  ^.jj,^  .^^  ,^ 
places   Wond  the  himto  of  enhiTatioD"  in  .Sj-a]!.  aii'l 
Italy .«     It  IS  ako  wild  m  Uw^  ^,^^^   ^Lhc.  i'- 

>  Cato,  De  re  Rustiea, 


3  Vilmorin,  Bon  JJar^MwariZ^ ^J*^ 

*  Targioni,  Cenni  fltoria. *„"£"•    .  ../  447* 
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Schweinfurtli  and  Aacherson ;  ^  but  there  is  no  trace 
ancient  cultivation  in  this  country  or  among  the  Hehrews; 
Towards  the  East  its  wild  character  becomes  less  certain. 
Boissier  indicates  the  plant  "  in  cultivated  gi'ound  from 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Egypt  aa  far  as  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Babylon."^  It  is  not  mentioned  in  India 
either  as  wild  or  cultivated,  and  has  no  Sanakiit  narae.^ 

The  species  is  probably  a  native  of  the  region  com- 
prised between  Spain  and  Greece,  perhaps  also  of  Algeria,* 
a,nd  diffused  by  a  cultivation,  not  of  very  ancient  date, 
over  Western  Asia. 

Chickling  Vetoh — Lathyrm  sativus,  LinnEeus. 

An  annual  leguminous  plant,  cultivated  in  the  South 
of  Europe,  from  a  very  early  age,  as  fodder,  and  also  foE 
the  seeds.  The  Greeks  called  it  lafhyros  ^  and  the  Latina 
cicercula.^  It  is  also  cultivated  In  the  temperate  re^ons 
of  Western  Asia,  and  even  in  the  north  of  India ; '  but  it 
has  no  Hebrew^  nor  Sanskrit  name,^  which  argues  a 
not  very  ancient  cultivation  in  these  regions. 

Nearly  all  the  floras  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of 
Algeria  give  the  plant  as  cultivated  and  half-wild,  rarely 
and  only  in  a  few  localities  as  truly  wild.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  tlie  wild  character 
of  a  species  often  mixed  with  cereals,  and  which  persist* 
and  spreads  itself  after  cultivation.  Heldreieli  does  not 
allow  that  it  is  indigenous  in  Greece.^'*  This  is  a  strong' 
presumption  that  in  the  rest  of  Europe  and  in  Algeria  thei 
plant  lias  escaped  from  cultivation. 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  not  the  case  in  Western. 
Asia ;  for  authors  cite  sufficiently  wild  localities,  where 
agriculture  plays  a  less  considerable  part  than  in  EurojieVi 

'  Scliweiiifartli  and  Aaoherson,  Avfadkltaig,  etc.,  p.  2B7. 
'  BoiHsier,  Fl.  Oi-ietH.,  ii.  p.  605. 
'  J.  Baker,  in  Hookor's  Pi.  efBnt  Ind. 
'  Muoby,  Calal. 
.     *  Theophrftstua,  Siaf.  Plant,  viij.,  o.  2, 10. 

'  Colnmella,  De  m  rv:sUca,  ii,  o.  10 ;  Fliny,  ivili.  o.  13,  32. 
'  Roitljnrgb,  Fl.  Iitd. ;  Hooker,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  178. 

■  BoBenmiillaT,  Handb.  Bibl.  Alterth.,  vol.  i. 

■  Piddington,  Iiidee. 

"  Heldreicb,  Fflant.  d.  AttitA.  Sbene,  p.  476  j  NvUpf.  Or.,  p.  73. 
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Ledebour,^  for  instance,  mentions  specimens  gathered  in 
the  desert,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  the  province  of 
Lenkoran.  Meyer  ^  confirms  the  assertion  with  respect  to 
JLenkoran.  Baker,  in  his  flora  of  British  India,  after 
indicating  the  species  as  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
northern  provinces,  adds,  "  often  cultivated,"  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  considers  it  as  indigenous,  at 
least  in  the  north.  Boissier  asserts  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  localities  in  Persia  which  he  mentions  in  his 
Oriental  flora.^ 

To  sum  up,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  species  was 
indigenous  before  cultivation  in  the  region  extending 
from  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  or  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
to  the  north  of  India,  and  that  it  spread  towards  Europe 
in  the  track  of  ancient  cultivation,  mixed  perhaps  with 
cereals. 

Ochrns — Pisum  ochrus,  Linnaeus ;  Lathyrus  ochrvs,  de 
Candolle. 

Cultivated  as  an  annual  fodder  in  Catalonia,  under 
the  name  of  tapisots,^  and  in  Greece,  particularly  in 
the  island  of  Crete,  under  that  of  ochros,^  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus,^  but  without  a  word  of  description. 
Latin  authors  do  not  speak  of  it,  which  argues  a  rare 
and  local  cultivation  in  ancient  times. 

The  species  is  certainly  wild  in  Tuscany.*^  It  appears 
to  be  wild  also  in  Greece  and  Sardinia,  where  it  is  found 
in  hedges,®  and  in  Spain,  where  it  grows  in  uncultivated 
ground;®  but  as  for  the  south  of  France,  Algeria,  and 
Sicily,  authors  are  either  silent  as  to  the  locality,  or 
mention  only  fields  and  cultivated  ground.  The  plant 
is  unknown  further  east  than  Syria,^"  where  probably  it 
is  not  wild. 

^  Ledebour,  Fl,  Boss,',  i.  p;  681. 

*  0.  A.  Meyer,  Verzeicliniss,  p.  •148. 

*  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient,  ii.  p.  606. 

*  Willkomm  and  Lauge,  Prodr,  Fl,  Hisp,,  iii.  p.  312. 

*  Lenz,  BoU  d.  Alien,  p.  730  j  HeldreicH,  Nutzpfi,  Qr.,  p.  72. 
■•  Lenz. 

^  Camel,  FL  Tosc,  p.  193 ;  Gnssone,  Syn,  Fl,  8ie.,  edit.  2. 

*  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient,  ii.  p.  602 ;  Moris,  Fl,  Sard,,  i,  p.  582. 

^  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prodr,  Fl,  Hisp.  "  Boissier,  Fl.  Orteut. 
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itioD  of  tiiis  annual  leguminous  plant  i 
icient  Greece  and  Italv,^  either  lor  spr. 


The  fine  plate  published  by  Sibthorp,  Flom  G. 
589,  suggests  that  the  speciea  is  worthy  of  more  gent 
cultivation. 

Ttiffonel,  or  Fenugreek — TrigoneQa  fcenum-gracum, 
Linnaeus. 

The  cnltivati 
common  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,'  either  for  spring 
forage,  or  for  the  medicinal  properties  of  its  seeds, 
Abajodoned  almost  everywhere  in  Europe,  and  notably 
in  Greece,*  it  is  maintiuneJ  in  the  East  and  in  India,' 
where  it  is  probably  of  very  ancient  date,  and  throughout 
the  Nile  Valley.^  The  species  is  wild  in  the  I^jab 
and  in  Kashmir,^  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia  and  of 
Persia,"  and  in  Asia  Minor,'  where,  however,  the  localities 
cited  do  not  appear  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  culti- 
vated ground.  It  is  also  indicated  ®  in  several  places  in 
Southern  Europe,  such  as  Mount  Hymettus  and  other 
localities  in  Greece,  the  hills  above  Bologna  and  Genoa., 
and  a  few  waste  places  in  Spain  ;  but  the  further  west 
we  go  the  more  we  find  mentioned  such  localities  as 
fields,  cultivated  ground,  etc. ;  and  careful  authors  do  not 
fail  to  note  that  the  species  has  probably  escaped  from 
cultivation.^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  il'  a  plant 
of  thb  nature  were  indigenous  in  Southern  Europe,  it 
would  bo  far  more  coromon,  and  would  not  be  wanting  to 
the  insular  floi'aa,  such  as  those  of  Sicily,  Ischia,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles 

The  antiquity  of  the  species  and  of  its  use  in  India 
confirmed  by  the  existence  of  several  different  names 
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'  TheOphMHtna,  Hist.  Plant., 
e.  10 ;  Pliny,  Hist.,  iTiii.  c.  16. 

•  Fraae,  Syn.  Fl.ClasK., -p.  63;  Leaz,  Bot.  der  Allen,,-p.'319. 

•  Bnkor,  in  Hooker'a  FL  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  57, 
'  Schweinfurth,  Binlr.  x.  Fl.  J^lhinp.,  p.  258. 

•  BBker,  in  Hooker's  Fl.  Brit.  Ind. 

'  BoiBBJer,  Fl.  Orient.,  ii.  p.  70.  '  Boisaier,  ifiia, 

'  Sibthopp,  Fl.  Qrwca,  t.  7t)6 ;  Lonz,  Bol.  dei-  Alten,  Bertoloni,  J 
j;u(.,  viii.  p.  B50  j  Willlconim  and  Lange,  Frodr.  Fl.  Hitp.,  iii,  p.  390. 

•  Camel,  Fl.  Tosc,  p.  25G ;  Willkomm  and  LnngD, 

'°  The  plants  which  spread  from  one  connti?  to  anotlier  introdmi 
tliemselTeB  into  islands  with  more  difficulty,  aa  will  ba  seen  from  the  n 
marks  I  f onoerlj-  pnbliglied   Giogr.  Bot.  Baiaonnie,  p.  706). 
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different  dialects,  and  above  all  of  a  Sanskrit  and  modem 
Hindu  name,  Tnethi}  There  is  a  Persian  name,  schemUt, 
and  an  Arab  name,  helbeh;^  but  none  is  known  in 
Hebrew.^  One  of  the  names  of  the  plant  in  ancient 
Greek,  tailis  (r»jX«c),  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by 
philologists  as  akin  to  the  Sanskrit  name,*  but  of  this 
I  am  no  judge.  The  species  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Aryans,  and  the  primitive  name  have  left  no  trace 
in  northern  languages,  since  it  can  only  live  in  the  south 
of  Europe. 

Bird's  Foot — OrnitJwpus  sativus,  Brotero;  0.  isth- 
Tuocarpusj  Cosson. 

The  true  bird's  foot,  wild  and  cultivated  in  Portugal, 
was  described  for  the  first  time  in  1804  by  Brotero,^  and 
Cosson  has  distinguished  it  more  clearly  from  allied 
species.^  Some  authors  had  confounded  it  with  Omi- 
thopus  roseus  of  Dufour,  and  agriculturists  have  some- 
times given  it  the  name  of  a  very  different  species, 
0.  perpusillvAS,  which  by  reason  of  its  small  size  is 
unsuited  for  cultivation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  see 
the  pod  of  Omithopus  sativus  to  make  certain  of  the 
species,  for  it  is  when  ripe  contracted  at  intervals  and 
considerably  bent.  If  there  are  in  the  fields  plants  of  a 
similar  appearance,  but  whose  pods  are  straight  and  not 
contracted,  they  are  the  result  of  a  cross  with  0.  roseus,  or, 
if  the  pod  is  curved  but  not  contracted,  with  0.  com- 
pressus.  From  the  appearance  of  these  plants,  it  seems 
that  they  might  be  grown  in  the  same  maimer,  and 
would  present,  I  suppose,  the  same  advantages. 

The  bird's  foot  is  only  suited  to  a  dry  and  sandy  soil. 
It  is  an  annual  which  furnishes  in  Portugal  a  very  early 
spring  fodder.  Its  cultivation  has  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  Campine.'^ 

*  Fiddington,  Index.  •  Ainslie,  Mat  Med.  Ind.,  i.  p.  130. 

*  RosenmiiUer,  Bihl.  Alterth, 

*  As  usual,  Fick's  dictionary  of  Indo-European  languages  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  this  plant,  which  the  English  say  is  Sanskrit. 

*  Brotero,  Flora  Lusitanica,  ii.  p.  160. 

*  Cosson,  Notes  sur  Qv,elque8  Plam,te8  Nouvelles  ou  Critiques  du  Midi 
de  VEspagne,  p.  86. 

'  Bon  Jardiniery  1880,  p.  512. 
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0.  saiivus  appears  to  be  wild  in  several  districts  of 
Portugal  and  the  south  of  Spain.  I  have  a  specimen 
from  Tangier;  and  Cosson  found  it  in  Algeria.  It  is 
often  found  in  abandoned  fields,  and  even  elsewhere.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  specimens  are  not  from 
plants  escaped  from  cultivation,  but  localities  are  cited 
where  this  seems  improbable  ;  for  instance,  a  pine  wood 
near  Chiclana,  in  the  south  of  Spain  (Willkomm). 

Spergnla,  or  Com  Spurry — Spergula  arvensis,  Lin- 
naeus. 

This  annual,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Caryo- 
phylacese,  grows  in  sandy  fields  and  similar  places  in 
Europe,  in  North  Africa  and  Abyssinia,^  in  Western  Asia 
as  far  as  Hindustan,^  and  even  in  Java.^  It  is  difficult  to 
know  over  what  extent  of  the  old  world  it  was  originally 
indigenous.  In  many  localities  we  do  not  know  if  it  is 
really  wild  or  naturalized  from  cultivation.  Sometimes 
a  recent  introduction  may  be  suspected.  In  India,  for 
instance,  numerous  specimens  have  been  gathered  in  the 
last  few  years ;  but  Roxburgh,  who  was  so  diligent  a 
collector  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  does  not  mention  the  species.  No 
Sanskrit  or  modem  Hindu  name  is  known,*  and  it  has 
not  been  found  in  the  countries  between  India  and 
Turkey. 

The  common  names  may  teU  us  something  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  species  and  to  its  culti- 
vation. 

No  Greek  or  Latin  name  is  known.  SpergvZa,  in 
Italian  apergola,  seems  to  be  a  common  name  long  in  use 
in  Italy.  Aiiother  Italian  name,  erha  renaiola,  indicates 
only  its  growth  in  the  sand  (rema).  The  French  (spar- 
goule),  Spanish  (espareillas),  Portuguese  (espargata),  and 
German  (Spark),  have  aU  the  same  root.  It  seems  that 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe  the  species  was  taken 
from   country  to  country  by   the  Romans^  before  the 

*  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.,  i.  p.  731. 

*  Hooker,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  i.  p.  243,  and  several  specimens  from  the 
Nilgherries  and  Ceylon  in  my  herbarium. 

*  Zollinger,  No.  2556  in  my  herbarium.         *  Fiddington,  Index. 
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division  of  the  Latin  languages.  In  the  north  the  case 
is  very  different.  There  is  a  Russian  name,  torUaa  ;  ^ 
several  Danish  names,  humh  or  Aum,  girr  or  kirr ;  ^  and 
Swedish,  knutt,fryle,  ndgde,  ahorff?  This  great  diversity- 
shows  that  attention  had  long  been  drawn  to  this  plant 
in  this  part  of  Europe,  and  argues  an  ancient  cultivation. 
It  was  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montbelliard 
in  the  sixteenth  century,*  and  it  is  not  stated  that  it  was 
then  of  recent  introduction.  Probably  it  arose  in  the 
south  of  Europe  during  the  Roman  occupation,  and  per- 
haps  eaxUer  in  the  north.  In  any  case,  its  original  home 
must  have  been  Europe. 

Agriculturists  distinguish  a  taUer  variety  of  spergula.^ 
but^tanists  are  notl^reed  with  them  in  findlngln  it 
sufficient  characteristics  of  a  distinct  species,  and  some 
•do  not  even  make  it  a  variety. 

Guinea  Grass — Panicwm  Tnaximum,  Jacquin.^ 

This  perennial  grass  has  a  great  reputation  in  countries 
lying  between  the  tropics  as  a  nutritious  fodder,  easy  of 
cultivation.  With  a  little  care  a  meadow  of  guinea 
grass  will  last  for  twenty  years.*^ 

Its  cultivation  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  West 
Indies.  P.  Browne  speaks  of  it  in  his  work  on  Jamaica, 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is 
subsequently  mentioned  by  Swartz. 

The  former  mentions  the  name  guinea  grass,  without 
any  remarks  on  the  original  home  of  the  species.  The 
latter  says, "  formerly  brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  Antilles."  He  probably  trusted  to  the  indication 
given  by  the  common  name ;  but  we  know  how  fallacious 

*  Sobolewski,  Fl.  Petrop,,  p.  109. 

'  Rafn,  Danmarks  Flora,  ii.  p.  799. 

*  Wahlenberg,  quoted  by  Moritzi,  Diet.  MS, ;  Svensh  Botanik,  t.  308. 

*  Banhin,  Hist.  Plant.,  iii.  p.  722. 

^  Spergula  Maxima,  Boninghanseu,  an  iUustration  'published  in  Eei« 
cbenbach's  Plantce  Crit,  vi.  p.  513. 

*  Panicum  maxinvum,  Jacq.,  CoU.  1,  p.  71  (1786) ;  Jacq.,  Icones  1, 
t.  13  ;  Swartz,  Fl,  Indies  Occ,  vii.  p.  170 ;  P.  polygarmmi,  Swartz,  Prodr,, 
p.  24  (1788);  P.  jimentorvm,  Persoon  Bnch.,  i.  p.  83  (1805);  P. 
altissimmn  of  some  gardens  and  modem  authors.  According  to  the 
rule,  the  oldest  name  should  be  adopted. 

^  In  Dominica  according  to  Imray,  in  the  Kew  Report  for  1879}  p.  16« 
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such  indications  of  origin   sometimes  are.    Witness  thj 
so-called  Turkey  wheat,  which  comes  from  America. 

Swartz,  who  is  an  excellent  botanist,  says  that  the 
plant  grows  in  the  dry  cultivated  pastures  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  also  wild,  which  may  imply  that  it 
has  become  nattiraUzed  in  places  where  it  was  formerly 
cultivated.  I  cannot  find  it  anywhere  asserted  that  it  is  _ 
really  wild  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  otherwise  in  Brazil.. 1 
From  data  collected  by  de  Martius  and  studied  by  Nees,* 
data  afterwards  increased  and  more  carefully  studied  by 
Dcell,^  Panictim  miaximvjm  grows  in  the  clearings  of 
the  forests  of  the  Amazon  valley,  near  Santarem,  in  the 
provinces  of  Balria,  Ceara,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Saint  Paul. 
Although  the  plant  is  often  cultivated  in  these  countries, 
the  localities  given,  by  their  number  and  nature,  prove 
that  it  is  indigenous.  Dcell  has  also  seen  specimens  from 
French  Guiana  and  New  Granada. 

With  respect  to  Africa,  Sir  William  Hooker^  men- 
tioned specimens  brought  from  Sierra  Leone,  from 
Aguapim,  from  the  banks  of  the  Quorra,  and  from  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Western  Africa.  Nees  *  indicates 
the  species  in  several  districts  of  Cape  Colony,  -even  in 
the  bush  and  in  mountainous  country.  Richard  ^  men- 
tions places  in  Abyssinia,  which  also  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  limits  of  cultivation,  but  he  owns  to  being  not  very 
sure  of  the  species.  Anderson,  on  the  contrary,  posi- 
tively asserts  that  Fanicum  maxiinum  was  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Mozambique  and  of  the  Zambesi 
rivers  by  the  traveller  Peters.^ 

The  species  is  known  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Mauritius  by  the  Govemoiu-  Labourdonnais,''  and  to  have 
become  naturalized  from  cultivation  as  in  Rodriguez 
and   the    Seychelles  Isles.     Its   introduction   into    Asia 


'  NcBB,  in  Martiufi,  Fl,  Bmsil.,  in  8vo,  vol.  ii 
'  Itoll,  in  Fl.  Hmeil.,  in  fo!.,  toI.  ii.  part  2. 

•  Sir  W.  Hooker,  Niger  Fl.,  p.  660. 

•  Neea,  Flonc  Africui  Austr.  Gramineai,  p.  36. 

•  A.  Hiohard,  Abyseinie,  ii.  p.  3j3. 

•  Potera,  Beise  Boiunik,  p.  546. 
'  Bujer,  HortuK  Maarit.,  p.  666. 
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must  be  recent,  for  Roxburgh  and  Miquel  do  not  men- 
tion the  species.     In  Ceylon  it  is  only  cultivated.^ 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  probabilities 
are  in  favour  of  an  African  origin,  as  its  name  indicates, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  general,  but  insufliciently 
grounded  opinion  of  authors.^  However,  as  the  plant 
spreads  so  rapidly,  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  reached 
Egypt  from  the  Mozambique  or  Abyssinia,  and  that  it 
was  introduced  so  late  into  the  islands  to  the  east  of 
Africa.  If  the  co-existence  of  phanerogamous  species 
in  Africa  and  America  previous  to  cultivation  were  not 
extremely  rare,  it  might  be  inferred  in  this  case ;  but 
this  is  unlikely  in  the  case  of  a  cultivated  plant  of 
which  the  diffusion  is  evidently  very  easy. 

Article  III. — ^Various  Uses  of  the  Stem  and  Leaves. 

Tea — Thea  siTiensis,  Linnaeus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
shrub  which  produces  tea  was  still  very  little  known, 
Linnaeus  gave  it  the  name  of  Thea  sinensis.  Soon  after- 
wards, in  the  second  edition  of  the  Speeies  Plantatum, 
he  judged  it  better  to  distinguish  two  species,  Thea  bohea 
and  Thea  viHdiSj  which  he  believed  to  correspond  to  the 
commercial  distinction  between  black  and  green  teas.  It 
has  since  been  proved  that  there  is  but  one  species,  com- 
prehending several  varieties,  from  all  of  which  either 
black  or  green  tea  may  be  obtained  according  to  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  This  question  was  settled,  when 
another  was  raised,  as  to  whether  Thea  really  forms 
a  genus  by  itself  distinct  from  the  genus  Camellia, 
Some  authors  make  Thea  a  section  of  the  old  genus 
{Jamellia ;  but  from  the  characters  indicated  with  great 
precision  by  Seemann,^  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
justified  in  retaining  the  genus  2%ea,  together  with  the 
old  nomenclature  of  the  principal  species. 

A  Japanese  legend,  related  by  Kaempfer,*  is   often 

*  Baker,  Fl.  of  Mauritius  and  Seychelles^  p.  436. 

*  Thwaites,  Enum.  PL  Zeylanice. 

*  Seemann,  Tr.  of  the  Lin/noean  Society^  xxii,  p.  337,  pi.  61. 

*  Ks9mpfer,  Amain.  Japon. 
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qnoted.  A  prieet  who  came  from  India  into  Chi 
in  A.D.  519,  having  succumbed  to  sleep  when  he  had' 
wished  to  watch  and  pray,  in  a  movement  oi'  anger  cut 
off  his  two  eyelids,  which  were  changed  into  a  shrub, 
the  tea  tree,  whose  leaves '  are  eminently  calculated  to 
prevent  sleep.  Unfortunately  for  those  people  who 
i-eadily  admit  legends  iu  whole  or  in  part,  the  Chinese 
have  never  heard  of  this  story,  although  the  event  is 
Haid  to  have  taken  place  in  their  country.  Tea  was 
-known  to  them  long  before  519,  and  probably  it  was 
not  brought  from  India.  This  is  what  Bretschneider 
tells  us  in  his  little  work,  rich  in  botanical  and  philologi- 
cal fiicts.'  The  Pentsao,  he  says,  mentions  tea  2700  B.C., 
the  Mye  300  or  600  b,c.  ;  and  the  commentator  of  the 
latter  work,  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  gave 
details  about  the  plant  and  about  the  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  Its  use  is,  therefore,  of  very  ancient  date  in^ 
China.  It  is  perhaps  more  recent  in  Japan,  and  if  it  hasi 
been  long  known  in  Cochin-China,  it  is  possible,  but 
not  proved,  that  it  formerly  spread  thither  &om  India ; 
authors  cite  no  Sanskrit  name,  nor  even  any  name  in 
modem  Indian  languages.  This  fact  will  appear  strange 
when  contrasted  with  what  wo  have  to  say  on  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  species. 

The  seeds  of  the  tea-plant  often  sow  themselves  beyonf 
the  limits  of  cultivation,  thereby  inspiring  doubt  amoi 
botanists  as  to  the  wild   nature  of  plants  encounter* 
here  and  there.     Thunberg  believed  the  species  to  1 
wild  in  Japan,  but  Franchet  and  Savatier^  absolutel; 
deny  this.     Fortune,^  who  has   so  carefully  examinei 
the  cultivation  of  tea  in  China,  does  not  speak  of  the 
wild  plant.     Fontanier*  says  that  the   tea-plant  grows 
wild  abundantly  in  Mantschuria.     It  is  jirobable  that 
it  exists  in  the  mountainous  distiicts  of  South-eastern 
China,   where    natiu'alists    have    not    yet    penetratei 


•  BretBohneider,  On  the  Study  and  Fafi.e  of  Chin.  Hc-I.  Worh 
and  4S. 

*  Frauohet  and  Saratier,  EiiiiTn,  P!,  Jap.,  i.  p.  SI. 

•  ffortnne.  Three  Tear^  Wanderiinj  t»  China,  1  yol  in  8vo. 

*  Fontaniar,  Bvllettn  Bat.  d'AecU^n.,  1870,  p.  38. 
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Loureiro  says  that  it  is  found  both  "  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated" in  Cochin-China.^  What  is  more  certain 
is,  that  English  travellers  gathered  specimens  in  Upper 
Assam  ^  and  in  the  province  of  Cachar.^  So  that  the 
tea-plant  must  be  wild  in  the  mountainous  region 
which  separates  the  plains  of  India  from  those  of  China, 
but  the  use  of  the  leaves  was  not  formerly  known  in 
India. 

The  cultivation  of  tea,  now  introduced  into  several 
colonies,  has  produced  admirable  results  in  Assam.  Not 
only  is  the  product  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  of 
average  Chinese  teas,  but  the  quantity  obtained  increases 
rapidly.  In  1870,  three  million  pounds  of  tea  were  pro- 
duced in  British  India ;  in  1878,  thirty-seven  miUion 
pounds ;  and  in  1880,  a  harvest  of  seventy  million  pounds 
was  looked  for.*  Tea  will  not  bear  frost,  and  suffers  from 
drought.  As  I  have  elsewhere  stated,^  the  conditions 
which  favour  it  are  the  opposite  to  those  which  suit  the 
vine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that  tea 
flourishes  in  Azores,  where  good  wine  is  made ;  ^  but  it 
is  possible  to  cultivate  in  gardens,  or  on  a  small  scale, 
many  plants  which  will  not  be  profitable  on  a  large  scale. 
The  vine  grows  in  China,  yet  the  manufacture  of  wine 
is  unimportant.  Conversely,  no  wine-growing  country 
grows  tea  for  exportation.  After  China,  Japan,  and 
Assam,  it  is  in  Java,  Ceylon,  and  Brazil  that  tea  is  most 
largely  grown,  where,  certainly,  the  vine  is  little  culti- 
vated, or  not  at  all ;  while  the  wines  of  dry  regions,  such 
as  Australia  and  the  Cape,  are  already  known  in  the 
market. 

Flax — Linunfi  usitatissiTnv/ni,  Linnaeus. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  flax,  or  rather  of  the 
cultivated  flax,  is  one  of  those  which  give  rise  to  most 
interesting  researches. 

^  Lonreiro,  Fl,  Cochin.,  p.  414. 

*  Griffith,  Reports;  "Wallioh,  quoted  by  Hooker,  FL  Brit  India,  i. 
p.  293. 

'  Anderson,  qnoted  by  Hooker. 

*  The  Colonies  and  India,  Qardener^s  Chronicle,  1880,  i.  p.  659. 

•  Speech  at  the  Bot.  Cong,  of  London  in  1866.* 

•  Flora,  1868,  p.  64. 
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In   order    to    UDderstand    the   difficulties  which 
presents,  we  must  first  ascertain  what  nearly  allied  formai 
authors  designate — sometimes  as  distinct  species  of  th^l 
genus  Lin-wrn,  and   sometimes  as  varieties 
species. 

The  first  important  work  on  this  subject  was  by 
Planehon,  in  1848.^  He  clearly  showed  the  differences 
between  Linwm,  usitatissiinuvi,  L.  hwmile,  and  L.  angiis- 
tifolium,  which  were  little  known.  Afterwards  Heer,' 
when  making  profound  researches  into  ancient  cultivation, 
went  again  into  the  characters  indicated,  and  hy  adding 
the  stud}'  of  two  intermediate  forms,  as  well  as  the  com- 
parison of  a  great  number  of  specimens,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  single  species,  composed  ol 
several  slightly  difl'erent  forms.  I  give  a  translation  of 
his  Latin  summary  of  the  chai'acters,  only  adding  a 
for  each  distinct  form,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
botanical  works. 

Linum  tiaitatissimum. 

1.  Annuwa  (annual).  Eoot  annual ;  stem  single, 
upright ;  capsules  7  to  8  mm.  long ;  seeds  4  to  6  mm., 
termmating  in  a  point,    a.  Vulgare  (common).    Capsules 

17  mm.,  not  opening  when  ripe,  and  displaying  glabrous 
partitions.  German  names,  Scldiesslein,  Dreschlein.- 
/3.  Humile  (low).  Capsules  8  mm.,  opening  suddenly  whi 
ripe;  the  partitions  hairy.  Liwwm  hv/mile,  MiUer;  L.' 
crepitans,  Boninghauaen.  German  names,  Klanglein,: 
Spriv^lein. 
2.  Syem.aU  (winter).  Root  annual  or  biennial;  stems 
numerous,  spreading  at  the  base,  and  bent;  capsules- 
7  mm.,  terminating  in  a  point.  Linvrni  kyemale  roma- 
■nimi.  In  German,  Winterlein. 
3.  Amliguiiin  (doubtful).  Root  annual  or  perennial 
stems  numerous,  leaves  acuminate ;  capsules  7  mm.,  with 
partitions  nearly  free  from  hairs ;  seeds  i  mm.,  endiu] 
a  short  point.  lA.tiwm  ainhiguum,  Jordan. 
4.  AmgustifolAwm,  (narrow-leaved).  Root  annual  op 
: 


I 
I 


'  FlancboD,  in  Haoker,  Jov/mal  of  BotOTiy,  voL  rii.  p.  IRS. 
'  Heer,Diei^ftMiiendn-P/ofiitou(eii,in4to,Ziirioh,18eD,p.85i  Ueberm 
I   dat  FItKha  vnd  die  Flae}ahiltar,  in  4to,  Zliricli,  1H7::. 
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perennial ;  stems  numerous,  spreading  at  the  base,  and 
bent ;  capsules  6  mm.,  with  hairy  partitions ;  seeds  3  mm., 
slightly  hooked  at  the  top.    Li/num  aTvgustifoliv/m, 

It  may  be  seen  how  easily  one  form  passes  into 
another.  The  quality  of  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial, 
which  Heer  suspected  to  be  uncertain,  is  vague,  especially 
for  the  angustifolium ;  for  Loret,  who  has  observed  this 
jflax  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier,  says,^  "In 
very  hot  countries  it  is  nearly  always  an  annual,  and  this 
is  the  case  in  SicUy  according  to  Gussone ;  with  us  it  is 
annual,  biennial,  or  perennial,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows  ;  and  this  may  be  ascertained 
by  observing  it  on  the  shore,  notably  at  Maguelone. 
There  it  may  be  seen  that  along  the  borders  of  trodden 
paths  it  lasts  longer  than  on  the  sand,  where  the  sun 
soon  dries  up  the  roots  and  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
prevents  the  plant  from  enduring  more  than  a  year.*' 

When  forms  and  physiological  conditions  pass  from 
one  into  another,  and  are  distinguished  by  characters 
which  vary  according  to  circumstances,  we  are  led  to 
consider  the  individuals  as  constituting  a  single  species, 
although  these  forms  and  conditions  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  heredity,  and  date  perhaps  from  very  early 
times.  We  are,  however,  forced  to  consider  them 
separately  in  our  researches  into  their  origin.  I  shall 
fijrat  indicate  in  what  country  each  variety  has  been  dis- 
covered in  a  wild  or  half-wUd  state.  I  shall  then  speak  of 
cultivation,  and  we  shall  see  how  far  geographical  and 
historical  facts  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  unity  of  species. 

The  common  annual  Jlax  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
with  absolute  certainty,  in  a  wild  state.  I  possess 
several  specimens  of  it  from  India,  and  Planchon  saw 
others  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew;  but  Anglo-Indian 
botanists  do  not  admit  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  in 
British  India  The  recent  flora  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
speaks  of  it  as  a  species  cultivated  principally  for  the  oil 
extracted  from  the  seeds ;  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  formerly 
director  of  the  botanical  gardens  in  Calcutta,  writes  to 

*  Loret,  Observations  Critiques  sur  Plusieurs  Plantes  MontpelliSrainest 
in  tho  Revue  des  8c,  Nat,,  1875. 
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me  that  the  specimens  must  have  been  cultivated,  3 
cultivation  being  very  common  in  winter  in  the  north 
India.  Boisaier  ^  mentiona  L.  lavm'de,  with  narrow  leaves, 
which  Kotachy  gathered  "  near  Sehiraz  in  Persia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  called  Sabst  Buohom."  Thia  ia, 
perhaps,  a  spot  far  removed  from  cultivation ;  but  I 
cannot  give  satisfactory  information  on  this  head.  Ho- 
honacker  found  L.  uaitatiasimum  " half  wild  "  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Talysch,  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  towards  the 
Caspian  Sea.^  Steven  is  more  positive  with  regard  to 
Southern  RQssia.^  According  to  him,  it  "  is  found  pretty 
often  on  the  barren  hiRs  to  the  south  of  the  Crimea, 
between  Jalta  and  Nikita ;  and  Nordmann  found  it  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea."  Advancing  westward 
in  Southern  Russia,  or  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  species  is  but  rarely  mentioned,  find  only  as  escaped 
from  cultivation,  or  half  \vild.  In  spite  of  doubts  and  of 
the  scanty  data  which  we  possea.'s,  I  think  it  very  po^ 
sibie  that  the  annual  flax,  in  one  or  other  of  these  two 
forms,  may  be  wild  in  the  district  between  the  south 
Persia  and  the  Crimea,  at  least  in  a  few  localities. 

The  w'vntev  flax  is  only  known  under  cultivation 
few  provinces  of  Italy.* 

The  Linwrn  ambiguit/m  of  Jordan  grows  on  the  C( 
of  Provence  and  of  Langnedoc  in  dry  places.^ 

Lastly,  lA-mfm  angustifoliu-m,  which  hardly  diffe 
from  the  preceding,  has  a  well-defined  and  rather  large 
area.     It  grows  wUd,  especially  on  hills  throughout  the 
region  of  which  the  Mediterranean  forais  the  centre';  that 
is,  in  the  Canaries  and  Madeiiu,  in  Marocco,^  Algerii 
and  as  far  as  the  Cyrenaic  ;"  from  the  south  of  Euro] 

'  Boiaaier,  Flora  Orimt.,  i.  p.851.  It  is  L.  uaiiatlssim'um  o{  Entaell 
No.  164. 

'  Boisaier,  ibid.  ;  Hohonh.,  Eiatm.  Talyscli,,  p.  188. 

'  Steren,  Vsneichniag  iter  avf  der  taiirisdifn  Salbiiisebl  ivildtMh 
neiiilen  Pfianien,  Moaoow,  1857,  p.  91, 

'  Hoer,  17e6.  d.  Flaeka,  pp.17  and  23, 

'  Jordan,  quoted  b;  Wipers,  Annal.,  vol.  ii.,  and  hj  Eeer,  p.  22. 

°  Ball,  Spicilegiwn  Fl.  Marooc,  p.  380. 

'  Monby,  Catal,  edit.  3,  p.  7. 

"  Echlf,  according  to  Cobboh,  Bulk.  Sor.  Bol.ile  Fr.,187E,  p.  46. 
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as  far  as  England/  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  Mountains ; 
and  lastly,  in  Asia  from  the  south  of  the  Caucasus^  to 
Lebanon  and  Palestine.^  I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Crimea,  nor  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  cultivation  of  flax,  destined  in 
most  instances  to  furnish  a  textile  substance,  often  also 
to  yield  oil,  and  cultivated  among  certain  peoples  for  the 
nutritious  properties  of  the  seed.  I  first  studied  the 
question  of  its  origin  in  1855,*  and  with  the  following 
result : — 

It  was  abundantly  shown  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  the  Hebrews  made  use  of  linen  stuffs.  Herodotus 
affirms  this.  Moreover,  the  plant  may  be  seen  figured  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  drawings,  and  the  microscope 
indubitably  shows  that  the  bandages  which  bind  the 
mummies  are  of  linen.^  The  culture  of  flax  is  of  ancient 
date  in  Europe ;  it  was  known  to  the  Kelts,  and  in  India 
according  to  history.  Lastly,  the  widely  different  com- 
mon names  indicate  likewise  an  ancient  cultivation  or 
long  use  in  different  countries.  The  Keltic  name  lin, 
and  Greco-Latin  linon  or  linvrni,  has  no  analogy  with  the 
Hebrew  pischta,^  nor  with  the  Sanskrit  names  ocyma, 
atdsi,  utad.'^  A  few  botanists  mention  the  flax  as 
"  nearly  wild  "  in  the  south-east  of  Russia,  to  the  south 
of  the  Caucasus  and  to  the  east  of  Siberia,  but  it  was 
not  known  to  be  truly  wild,  I  then  summed  up  the 
probabilities,  saying,  "The  ^varying  etymology  of  the 
names,  the  antiquity  of  cultivation  in  Egypt,  in  Europe, 
and  in  the  north  of  India,  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
latter  district  flax  is  cultivated  for  the  yield  of  oil  alone, 

*  Planchon,  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  7  ;  Bentham,  Hamdhl: 
of  Brit.  Flora,  edit.  4,  p.  89. 

*  Planchon,  ihid.  '  Boissier,  Fl.  Or.f  i.  p.  861. 

*  A.  de  CandoUe,  G4ogr.  Bot.  Rais.,  p.  833, 

'  Thomson,  Anruils  of  Philosophy,  June,  1834;  Dutrochet,  Larrey, 
and  Gostaz,  Com/ptes  rendus  de  VAcad.  des*  8c,,  Paris,  1837,  sem.  i.  p.  739 ; 
Unger,  Bot.  Streifzuge,  iv.  p.  62. 

^  Other  Hebrew  words  are  interpreted  "  flax,"  bnt  this  is  the  most 
certain.     See  Hamilton,  La,  Botanique  de  la  Bible,  Nice,  1871,  p.  58. 

'  Piddington,  Index  Ind.  Plants;  Roxburgh,  Fl,  Ind.,  edit.  1832,  ii. 
p.  110.  The  name  matusi  indicated  by  Piddington  belongs  to  other 
plants,  according  to  Ad.  Pictet,  OriginesIndo-Ev/ro,,  edit,  2,^01,1,-^.^^^,. 
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lead  me  to  believe  that  two  or  three  species  of  different 
origin,  confounded  by  most  authors  under  the  name  of 
iiTiiwn. imfafrtasMnuDi,  were  formerly  cultivatedin different 
countries,  without  imitation  or  eommunication  the  one 
with  the  other.  ...  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  tho 
species  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  the 
species  indigenous  in  Russia  and  in  Siberia." 

My  conjectures  were  confirmed  ten  years  later  by  a 
very  curious  discovery  made  by  Oswald  fleer.  The  lake- 
dwellers  of  Eastern  Switzerland,  at  a  time  when  they  only 
used  stone  implements,  and  did  not  know  the  use  of  hemp, 
cultivated  and  wove  a  flax  which  is  not  our  common 
annual  flax,  but  the  perennial  flax  called  Linurti  angusti- 
fol'mm,  which  is  wild  south  of  the  Alps.  This  is  shown 
by  the  examination  of  the  capsules,  seeds,  and  especially 
of  the  lower  part  of  a  plant  carefully  extracted  from  the 
sediment  at  Robenhausen.^  The  illustration  published 
by  Heer  shows  distinctly  a  root  sunnounted  by  from  two 
to  four  stems  after  the  manner  of  perennial  plants.  The 
stems  had  been  cut,  whereas  our  common  flax  is  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  another  proof  of  the  persistent  nature 
of  the  plant.  With  the  remains  of  the  Robenhausen  flax 
some  grains  of  Silene  cretica  were  found,  a  species 
which  is  also  foreign  to  Switzerland,  and  abundant  in 
Italy  in  the  fields  of  flax.^  Hence  Heer  concluded  that 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  imported  the  seeds  of  the  Italian 
flax  This  was  apparently  the  case,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  climate  of  >Switzerlaiid  at  that  time  differed 
from  that  of  our  own  epoch,  for  the  perennial  flax  would 
not  at  the  present  day  survive  the  winters  of  Eastern 
Switzerland.^  Heer's  opinion  is  supported  by  the 
surprising  fact  that  flax  has  not  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Laybach  and  Mondsee 

'  Heer,  Die  Ffiansen  der  P/ahlhaulen,  8vo  pampUet,  Zilrich,  1865, 
p.  35 ;  Hehor  ien  Flachs  iind  die  PiocftsiuHiB-  in  Allerthum,  pamphlet  in 
8vu,  Zurich,  1873. 

'  BertoloLi,  Fl..  IlaL,  iv.  p.  612. 

'  Wo  have  seen  that  fla^i  ia  found  towards  tho  narth-wost  of  Europe, 
but  not  immcdiatcl;'  north  of  the  Alps.  Perhaps  the  climate  af  Switzer- 
iand  waa  formerly  mora  equable  than  it  ia  now,  with  more  anow  to 
flbeJter  poreunial  plonta.  ^^ 
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of  the  Austrian  States,  where  bronze  has  been  discovered.^ 
The  late  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  flax  into  this  region 
excludes  the  hypothesis  that  the  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land received  it  from  Eastern  Europe,  from  which,  more- 
over, they  were  separated  by  immense  forests. 

Since  the  ingenious  observations  of  the  Zurich  savant, 
a  flax  has  been  discovered  which  was  employed  by  the 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  peat-mosses  of  Lagozza, 
in  Lombardy;  and  Sordelli  has  shown  that  it  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Eobenhausen,  L.  angustifolivmi?  This 
ancient  people  was  ignorant  of  the  use  of  hemp  and  of 
metals,  but  they  possessed  the  same  cereals  as  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellers  of  the  stone  age,  and  ate  like  them  the 
acorns  of  Quercus  robur,  var.  sessiliflora.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  civilization  which  had  reached  a  certain 
development  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  before  metals, 
even  bronze,  were  in  common  use,  and  before  hemp  and 
the  domestic  fowl  were  known.^  It  was  probably  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Aryans  in  Europe,  or  soon  after  that 
event.* 

The  common  names  of  the  flax  in  ancient  European 
languages  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

The  name  lin,  llin,  linn,  linon,  linum,  lein,  Ian, 
exists  in  all  the  European  languages  of  Aryan  origin  of 
the  centre  and  south  of  Europe,  Keltic,  Slavonic,  Greek, 
or  Latin.  This  name  is,  however,  not  common  to  the 
Aryan  languages  of  India;  consequently,  as  Pictet^ 
justly  says,  the  cultivation  must  have  been  begun  by  the 

'      *  MittJieil.  Anthropol.  Oesellschaft,  Wien,  vol.  vi.  pp.  122, 161  j  Ahhandl.^ 
Wien  Akad.y  84,  p.  488. 

*  Sordelli,  Sidle  piante  delta  to^'hiera  e  delta  atazi(me  preistorica 
della  Lagozza,  pp.  37,  51,  printed  at  the  conclnsion  of  Castelfranco's 
Notizie  alia  stazione  lacustre  della  Lagozza,  in  8vo,  Atti  della  8o&.  Ital, 
8c.  Nat,  1880. 

'  The  fowl  was  introdnced  into  Greece  from  Asia  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  according  to  Heer,  TJeh.  d,  Flachs,  p.  25. 

*  These  discoveries  in  the  peat-mosses  of  Lagozza  and  elsewhere  in 
Italy  show  how  far  Hehn  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  (Kvlturpfl.,  edit. 
3, 1877,  p.  524)  the  Swiss  lake-dwellers  were  near  the  time  of  GsBsar. 
The  men  of  the  same  civilization  as  they  to  the  soath  of  the  Alps  were 
evidently  more  ancient  than  the  Boman  republic,  perhaps  than  the 
•Jiignrians. 

*  Ad.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Europ.,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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western  Aryans,   tuid   before   their  arrival   in  Euroj 
Another  idea  occurred  to  me  which  led  me  into  fnrbhi 
researches,  but  they  were  unproductive.     I  tliought  that, 
since  this  flax  was   cultivated  by  the  lake-dweDers  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy  before  the  anival  of  the  Aryan 
peoples,  it  was  probably  also  grown  by  the  Iberians,  who 
then  occupied  Spain  and  Gaul ;  and  perhaps  some  special 
name  for  it  has  remained  among  the  Basques,  the  sup- 
posed descendants  of  the  Iberians.     Now.  according  to 
several  dictionaries  of  their  language,'  Wio,  lino,  or 
according  to  the  dialects,  signifies  flax,  which  agrees  vni 
the  name    diffused  throughout  Southei'n  Europi      "" 
Basques    seem,   therefore,   to   have    received   flax   fronii 
peoples  of  Aryan  origin,  or  perhaps  they  have  lost  the 
ancient   name   and   substituted  that  of  the  Kelts  and 
Romans.     The  name  flaahe  or  flax  of  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages comes  from  the  Old  German  _/fe^.    There  are  alsoQ 
special   names  in  the   north-west   of  Europe — jieMai 
avmna,  in  Finnish;*  Jior,   hdrr,  lior,  in  Danish" 
and  tone  in  ancient  Gothic*   Uaar  exists  in  the  Germi 
of  Salzburg.*    This  word  may  be  in  the  ordinary  i 
of  the  German  for  thread  or  hair,  as  the  name  li 
be  connected  with  the  same  root  as  ligare,  to  bind,  and 
hd)%  in  the  plural  Juirvar,  is  connected  by  philologisi 
with  fuirva,  the  German  root  for  Flaclm;  hut  it  is,  nevei 
theleas,  a  fact  that  in  Scandinavian   countries   and 
Finland  terms  have  been  used  which  differ  from  thoai 
employed  throughout  the  so\ith  of  Europe.     This  variety 
shows  the  antiquity  of  the  cultivation,  and  agrees  witi 
the  fact  that  the  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland  and  Italy 
cultivated  a  species  of  flax  before  the  tirst  invasion  of  "' 
Aryans.     It  is  possible,  I  might  even  say  probable, 

'  Van  Ey»,  Diet.  Bnsgwe-Franjais,  1876;  GJra,  El^nients  At  Oram-' 
iiiaire  Bnigue  au4ut8  d'un  vocabulaire,  Bayonne,  1ST3;  Baloberry,  Molt 
Bosquat  Savatraia,  BayoiinB,  18S6j  rBoloBe,  Vacab,  Fra-nf.-Bagqve,  1836. 

'  Nemnioh,  Poly,  Le».  d.  Nahtrgeseh.,  ii.  p.  420;  Rafn,  Ztannuirll 
Flora,  ii.  p.  390. 

•  Nemnich,  ibid.  '  Ibid.  *  Ibid 

'  Fiok,  Feral.  Wortei-bach .  Itid.  Qei-m.,  2iid  edit.,  i.  p.  5 
deriTis  the  name  lAna  {rom  the  Latin  (inuni  ;  bnt  this  nan 
n  to  Bevera]  £nropean  Aryan  languages. 
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the  latter  imported  the  name  li  rather  than  the  plant  or 
its  cultivation ;  but  as  there  is  no  wild  flax  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  an  ancient  people,  the  Finns,  of  Turanian 
origin,  introduced  the  flax  into  the  north  before  the 
Aryans.  In  this  case  they  must  have  cultivated  the 
annual  flax,  for  the  perennial  variety  will  not  bear  the 
severity  of  the  northern  winters ;  while  we  know  how 
favourable  the  climate  of  Riga  is  in  summer  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  annual  flax.  Its  first  introduction  into 
Oaul,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  may  have  been  from  the 
south,  by  the  Iberians,  and  in  Finland  by  the  Finns ;  and 
the  Aryans  may  have  afterwards  diflftised  those  names 
which  were  commonest  among  themselves — that  of  linum 
in  the  south,  and  oi  flaks  in  the  north.  Perhaps  the 
Aryans  and  Finns  had  brought  the  annual  flax  from 
Asia,  which  would  soon  have  been  substituted  for  the 
perennial  variety,  which  is  less  productive  and  less 
adapted  to  cold  countries.  It  is  not  known  precisely  at 
what  epoch  the  cultivation  of  the  annual  flax  in  Italy 
took  the  place  of  that  of  the  perennial  linum  angusti- 
foUv/niy  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  Christian  era ; 
for  Latin  authors  speak  of  a  well-established  cultivation, 
and  Pliny  says  that  the  flax  was  sown  in  spring  and 
rooted  up  in  the  summer.^  Metal  implements  were  not 
then  wanting,  and  therefore  the  flax  would  have  been 
cut  if  it  had  been  perennial.  Moreover,  the  latter,  if 
sown  in  spring,  would  not  have  ripened  till  autumn. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  flax  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  must  have  been  an  annual.  Hitherto 
neither  entire  plants  nor  a  great  number  of  capsules  have 
been  found  in  the  catacombs  of  a  nature  to  furnish  direct 
and  incontestable  proof  linger  ^  alone  was  able  to  ex- 
amine a  capsule  taken  from  the  bricks  of  a  monument, 
which  Leipsius  attributes  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century  before  Christ,  and  he  found  it  more  like  those 
of  L,  usitatissimurri  than  of  L,  angustifoliv/m.  Out  of 
three  seeds  which  Braun^  saw  in  the  Berlin  Museimi, 

*  Pliny,  bk.  xix.  c.  1 :  Vere  satwm  oestate  vellitur. 

*  Unger,  Botardsche  Streifiiuge,  1866,  No.  7,  p.  15. 

*  A.  Brann,  Die  JPflanzenreste  des  JEgy^tischen  Museums  in  Berlifij  in 
8vo,  1877,  p.  4. 
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mixed  with  those  of  other  cultivated  plants,  one  appeal 
to  him  to  belong  to  L.  anffitstifoliwm,  and  the  other 
L.  kumile;  hut  it  must  be  owned  that  a  single  aeej^ 
without  plant  or  capsule  is  not  sufficient  proof.  Ancient 
Egyptian  paintings  show  that  flax  was  not  reaped  with 
a  sickle  like  cereals,  but  uprooted.^  In  Egypt  flax  is 
cultivated  in  the  winter,  for  the  summer  drought  would 
no  more  allow  of  a  perennial  variety,  than  the  cold  of 
northern  countries,  where  it  is  sown  in  spring,  to  be 
gathered  in  in  summer.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
annual  flax  of  the  variety  eaUed  humilc  is  the  only  one 
now  grown  in  Abyasinia,  and  also  the  only  one  that 
modern  collectors  have  seen  in  Egypt.^ 

Heer  suggests  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  may  have 
cultivated  L.  angustifoliu/m,  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
sowing  it  as  an  annual   plant.*     I  am   more   inclined 
to   believe   that  they  had  previously   imported 
ceived  their  flax  from  Egypt,  already  in  the  form  of  tl 
mecies  L.  kwmile.     Theii-  modes  of  cultivation,  and 
figures  on  the  monuments,  show  that  their  knowlei 
of  the  plant  dated  from  a  remote  antiquity.     Now  it 
known  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  first  dynasties  befoi 
Cheops  belonged   to   a  proto-semitic  race,  which  canu 
into  Egypt  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez.*     Flax  has  been 
found  in  a  tomb  of  ancient  Chaldea  prior  to  the  existence 
of  Babylon/  and  its  use  in  this  region  is  lost  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.     Thus  the  first  Egyptians  of  white 
race  may  have  imported  the  cultivated  flax,  or  their  im- 
mediate successors  may  have  received  it  from  Asia  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Phcenician  colonies  in  Greece,  and  before' 
direct  communication  was  established  between  Grei 
and  Egypt  under  the  fourteenth  dynasty.^ 


and  36,  qnoted  by  TTngpr,  Bo(.  Sireifiilge,  Ho,  4, 
lisBier,  Scbweinfarth,  qnoted  by  Braim. 
den  Peuples  de  VOrisnt.,  edit.  3,  PariBj 
Royal  Asial.  Soc,  vol.  sv.  p.  271.  quoted  by 


'  Boaellini,  pis. 


'  W.  Schimper,  Aechei 
'  Heer,  Veb.  d.  Flacbs, 
*  Maapero,  Bialoim  Ai 

1878,  p.  13. 
'  Jowmal 

denFl. 

'  Uupero,  p.  S18. 
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A  very  early  introduction  of  the  plant  into  Egypt 
from  Asia  does  not  prevent  us  from  admitting  that  it  was 
at  different  times  taken  from  the  East  to  the  West  at 
a  later  epoch  than  that  of  the  first  Egyptian  d3masties. 
Thus  the  western  Aryans  and  the  Phoenicians  may  have 
introduced  into  Europe  a  flax  more  advantageous  than 
X.  angustifolium  during  the  period  from  2500  to  1200 
years  before  our  era. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  by  the  Aryans  must  have 
extended  further  north  than  that  by  the  Phoenicians.  In 
Greece,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  fine  linen  stuffs 
were  still  imported  from  Colchis;  that  is  to  say,  from 
that  region  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  where  the  com- 
mon annual  flax  has  been  found  wild  in  modem  times. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  cultivated  the  plant 
at  that  epoch.^  The  Aryans  had  perhaps  already  intro- 
duced its  cultivation  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  How- 
ever, I  noticed  just  now  that  the  lacustrine  remains  of 
Mondsee  and  Laybach  show  no  trace  of  any  flax.  In  the 
last  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  Romans  pro- 
cured very  fine  linen  from  Spain,  although  the  names 
of  the  plant  in  that  country  do  not  tend  to  show  that  the 
Phoenicians  introduced  it.  There  is  not  any  Oriental 
name  existing  in  Europe  belonging  either  to  antiquity 
or  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Arabic  name  kattan,  Icettane, 
or  kUtane,  of  Persian  origin,^  has  spread  westward  only 
among  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria.^ 

The  sum  of  facts  and  probabilities  appear  to  me  to 
lead  to  the  following  statements,  which  may  be  accepted 
until  they  are  modified  by  further  discoveries. 

1.  Linum  angustifolium,  usually  perennial,  rarely 
biennial  or  annual,  which  is  found  wild  from  the  Canary 
Isles  to  Palestine  and  the  Caucasus,  was  cultivated  in 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  Italy  by  peoples  more 
ancient  than  the  conquerors  of  Aryan  race.  Its  cultiva- 
tion was  replaced  by  that  of  the  annual  flax. 

'  The  Greek  texts  are  qnoted  in  Lenz,  Bot,  der  Alt,  Gr,  tmd  Rom., 
p.  672 ;  and  in  Hehn,  Cultwrpfi,  und  Eatisthiere,  edit.  3,  p.  144, 
*  Ad.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Ev/rop, 
'  Dictionnaire  Frang,'B&rb^re,  1  vol.  in  8vo,  1844. 
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2.  The  annual  flax  {L.  itsitatiasiniuin),  cultivated  f 
at  least  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  years  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria,  and  Egypt,  was  and  still  ia  wild  in  the 
districts  included  between  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  the  Caspian. 
Sea,  and  the  Black  Sea. 

3.  This  annual  flax  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  north  of  Europe  by  the  Finns  (of  Turanian  race), 
afterwards  into  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  western  Aryans, 
and  perhaps  here  and  there  by  the  Phcenicians;  lastly 
into  Hindustan  by  the  eastern  Aryans,  after  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  European  Aiyans.  I 

4.  These  two  principal  forms  or  conditions  of  flax  ■ 
exist  in  cultivation,  and  have  probably  been  wild  in  their 
modem  areas  for  the  last  five  thousand  years  at  least. 
It  is  not  possible  to  guess  at  their  previous  condition. 
Their  transitions  and  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  one  species  comprising  two  or  three.J 
hereditary  varieties,  which  are  each  again  divided  into 
subvarieties. 

Jute — Cot-chorus  capsidai-is  and  Corohoi-us  olltorkis, 
LinnB9us. 

The  fibres  of  the  jute,  imported  in  great  quantities  in 
the  last  few  years,  especially  into  England,  are  taken 
from  the  stem  of  these  two  species  of  Corchorus,  annuals 
of  the  family  of  the  Tiliaeete.  The  leaves  are  also  used 
aa  a  vegetable. 

C.  capsularls  has  a  nearly  spherical  fi-uit,  flattened 
at  the  top,  and  surrounded  by  longitudinal  ridges. 
There  ia  a  good  coloui-ed  illustration  of  it  in  the  work  of 
the  younger  Jaeq^uin,  Edogcs,  pi.  119.  C.  olitoriua,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  long  fruit,  like  the  pod  of  a  Cmcifer,^^ 
It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magasi/ne,  fig.  2S10,  anditt^f 
Lamarck,  fig.  478.  '^^ 

The  species  of  the  genus  are  distributed  nearly  equally 
in  the  wajm  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  con- 
sequently the  origin  of  each  cannot  be  guessed.  It  must 
be  sought  in  floras  and  herbaria,  with  the  help  of  his- 
torical and  other  data. 

Corchorus  capsvlaria  is  commonly  cultivated  in 
the  Sunda  Islands,  in  Ceylon,  in  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
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dustan,  in  Bengal,  in  Southern  China,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,^  generaSy  in  Southern  Asia.  Forster  does  not 
mention  it  in  his  work  on  the  plants  in  use  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pacific,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  at  the  time  of  Cook's  voyages,  a  century  ago,  its  cul- 
tivation had  not  spread  in  that  direction.  It  may  even 
be  suspected  from  this  fiact  that  it  does  not  date  from  a 
very  remote  epoch  in  the  isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Blume  says  that  Corchorua  capavlaris  grows  in  ttie 
marshes  of  Java  near  Parang,^  and  I  have  two  speci- 
mens from  Java  which  are  not  given  as  cultivated.^ 
Thwaites  mentions  it  as  "  very  common  "  in  Ceylon.* 

On  the  continent  of  Asia,  authors  speak  more  of  it 
as  a  plant  cultivated  in  Bengal  and  China.  Wight,  who 
gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  plant,  does  not  mention 
its  native  place.  Edgeworth,*^  who  has  studied  on  the 
spot  the  flora  of  the  district  of  Banda,  says  that  it  is 
found  in  "  the  fields."  In  the  Flora  of  British  India, 
Masters,  who  drew  up  the  article  on  the  Tiliaceae  from 
the  herbarium  at  Kew,  says  "  in  the  hottest  regions  of 
India,  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries."  ^  I  have 
a  specimen  from  Bengal  which  is  not  given  as  cul- 
tivated. Loureiro  says  "wild,  and  cultivated  in  the 
province  of  Canton  in  China,''  which  probably  means 
wild  in  Cochin-China,  and  cultivated  in  Canton.  In  Japan 
the  plant  grows  in  cultivated  soil.^  In  conclusion,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  species  exists  in  a  truly  wild  state 
north  of  Calcutta,  although  it  may  perhaps  have  spread 
from  cultivation  and  have  sown  itself  here  and  there. 

C.  capavlaris  has  been  introduced  into  various  parts 
of  tropical  Africa  and  even  of  America,  but  it  is  only 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  the  production  of  jute 
thread  in  Southern  Asia,  and  especially  in  Bengal. 

*  Bmnphins,  Amboiuy  vol.  v.  p.  212  ;  Roxburgh,  Ft,  Ind,,  ii.  p.  681 ; 
Loureiro,  Fl,  Cochinchine,  vi.  p.  408. 

2  Blume,  Bijdragen,  i.  p.  110.         »  Zollinger,  Nos.  1698  and  2761. 

*  Thwaites,  Ewwm.  PL  Zeylan.j  p.  31. 

*  Edgeworth,  Linnoecm  8oc.  J(mm.,  ix. 

«  IMEasters,  in  Hooker's  Fl.  Brit,  Ind*,  i.  p.  397. 

•^  Loureiro,  Fl.  Cochin.,  i.  p.  408. 

'^  Franohet  and  Saratier,  Enum»,  i.  p.  66. 
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G.  tMiorma  is  more  used  as  a  vegetable  than  for  ^^ 
its  fibres.  Out  of  Asia  it  is  employed  exclusively  for  ^| 
the  leaves.      It  ia   one  of  the  commonest   of  culinary 


plants  among  the  modeni  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  who 
call  it  in  Arabic  melohych,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  it  in  ancient  times,  as  wo  know 
of  no  Hebrew  name.^  The  present  inhabitants  of  Crete 
cultivate  it  under  the  name  of  ■mouchlio,^  evidently 
derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  the  anciont  Greeks  were 
not  acquainted  with  it. 

According  to  several  authors^  this  species  of  Corcbonis 
is  wild  in  several  provinces  of  British  India.  Thwaites 
says  it  is  common  in  the  hot  districts  of  Ceylon ;  but  in 
Java,  Blume  only  mentions  it  as  growing  among  rubbish 
(in  riideratiii).  I  cannot  find  it  mentioned  in  Cochin-China 
or  Japan.  Boissier  saw  specimens  &om  Mesopotamia, 
Afghanistan,  Syria,  and  Anatolia,  but  gives  as  a  general 
indication,  "culta,  et  in  ruderatis  subspontanea."  No 
Sanskiit  name  for  the  two  cultivated  species  ofCorchoriia 
is  known.* 

Touching  the  indigenous  character  of  the  plant  in 
Africa,  Masters,  in  Oliver's  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  (i, 
p.  262),  says,  "  wild,  or  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  through- 
out tropical  Africa."  He  attributes  to  the  same  species 
two  plants  from  Guinea  which  Q,  Don  had  described  aa 
diflferent,  and  as  to  whose  wild  nature  he  probably  knew 
nothing,  I  have  a  specimen  &om  Kordofan  gathered  by 
Kotschy,  No.  45,  "on  the  borders  of  the  fields  of  sorghum." 
Peters,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  who  asserts 
that  the  plant  is  wild.  He  found  C.  olitori/iui  "  in 
dry  places,  and  also  in  the  meadows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sena  and  Tette."  Schweinfmih  only  gives  it  as 
a  cultivated  plant  in  the  whole  Nile  Valley.^  This  is 
also  the  case  in  the  flora  of  Senegamhia  by  Guillemin, 
Perrottet,  and  Richard. 


I 
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'  Boaenmuller,  Bibl.  Naturgeadi. 
'  Von  Heldroich,  Die  J(ii(ep_fl.  Oriechmd.,  p.  63. 
»  MBBtera,  in  Hooker'B  Fl.  Brit.  Init.,  i.  p.   897 ;  AitduBon,  Ci 
Piinsah,  p.  23;  Eoxborgt,  Fl.  I-nd.,  ii.  p.  681. 
'  Kddiuglon,  Index. 
'  Sohweinfortb,  Beilr.  s.  Fl.  ^tkiop.,  p.  264 
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To  sum  up,  G.  olitm'^ivs  seems  to  be  wild  in  the  mode- 
rately warm  regions  of  Western  India,  of  Kordofan,  and 
probably  of  some  intermediate  countries.  It  must  have 
spread  from  the  coa^t  of  Timor,  aoid  as  far  as  Northern 
Australia,  into  Africa  and  towards  Anatolia,  in  the  wake 
of  a  cultivation  not  perhaps  of  earlier  date  than  the 
Christian  era;  even  at  its  origin. 

In  spite  of  the  assertions  made  in  various  works,  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  is  rarely  indicated  in  America. 
I  note,  however,  on  Grisebach's*  authority,^  that  it  has 
become  naturalized  in  Jamaica  from  gardens,  as  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  cultivated  annuals. 

Sumach. — Rhus  coriaria. 

This  tree  is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Italy  ^  for  the 
young  shoots  and  leaves,  which  are  dried  and  made  into 
a  powder  for  tanning.  I  recently  saw  a  plantation  in 
Sicily,  of  which  the  product  was  exported  to  America. 
As  oak-bark  becomes  more  rare  and  substances  for  tan- 
ning are  more  in  demand,  it  is  probable  that  this  cultiva- 
tion will  spread ;  all  the  more  that  it  is  suitable  to  sandy, 
sterile  regions.  In  Algeria,  Australia,  at  the  Cape,  and 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  it  might  be  introduced  with 
advantage.®  Ancient  peoples  used  the  slightly  acid  fruits 
as  a  seasoning,  and  the  custom  has  lingered  here  and 
there;  but  I  find  no  proof  that  they  cultivated  the 
species. 

It  grows  wild  in  the  Canaries  and  in  Madeira,  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Black  Sea,  preferring  dry  and  stony  ground.  In 
Asia  its  area  extends  as  far  as  the  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Persia.*  The  species  is 
so  common  that  it  may  have  been  in  use  before  it  was 
cultivated. 

*  Grisebach,  Fl.  of  Brit.  West  Ind.f  p.  97. 

^  Bosc,  Diet.  d^Agric.y  at  the  word  **  Sumac." 

'  The  conditions  and  methods  of  the  culture  of  the  sumach  are  the 
subject  of  an  important  paper  by  Inzenga,  translated  in  the  Bull. 
Soc.  d'Acclim.f  Feb.  1877.  In  the  Trans.  Bot.  8oc.  of  Edinhurghy  ix.  p.  341, 
may  be  seen  an  extract  from  an  earlier  paper  by  the  author  on  the  same 
subject. 

*  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  509 ;  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.,  ii.  p.  4. 
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^^H  Sumach  is  the  Persian  and  Tartar  name ;  ^  rous,  rhus^ 

^^H        the  ancient    name    among   the  Greeks    and    Romans.^ 
^^H        A  proof  of  the  persistence  of  certain  common  names 
^^H        found  in  the  French  "  Curner's  roux  or  roure." 
^H[  Eli4t,  or  Arab  Tea — CatliO.  edulis,  Forskal ;  CdaMj 

^^M       edvMs,  Vahi 

^^H  Tliis  ahmb,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  GdastraceoBi 

^^B  is  largely  cultivated  in  Abyssinia,  under  the  name  of 
^^H  tckut  or  tchat,  and  in  Arabia  under  that  of  cat  or  gat.  If 
^^B  leaves  ai-e  chewed,  when  green,  like  those  of  the  coca  iA.) 
^^^  America,  and  they  have  the  same  exciting  and  strength--' 
^^P  aning  praperties.  Those  of  uncultivated  plants  have  ft, 
^^  stronger  taste,  and  are  even  intoxicating.  Botta  saw' 
that  in  Yemen  as  much  importance  ia  attributed  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Catha  as  to   that  of  coffee,  and  hei 

1  mentions  that  a  sheik,  who  is  obliged  to  receive  many 
visits  of  ceremony,  bought  as  much  aa  a  hundred  franca* 
worth  of  leaves  a  day.*  In  Abyssinia  an  infusion  is 
also  made  from  the  leaves.*  In  spite  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  stimulants  are  sought,  this  species  has  not 
spread  into  the  adjoining  countries,  such  as  BeJuchistan, 
Southern  India,  etc.,  where  it  might  succeed. 
The  Catha  is  wild  in  Abyssinia,''  but  has  not  yet  been 
found  wild  in  Arabia.  It  is  ti'ue  that  the  interior  of 
the  country  is  nearly  imknown  to  botanists.  It  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  Botta's  account  whether  the  wild 
plants  he  mentions  are  wild  and  indigenous,  or  escaped 
fi-om  cultivation  and  more  or  less  naturalized.  Perhaps 
the  Catha  was  introduced  from  Ahyaainia  with  the  coffee 
plant,  which  likewise  has  not  been  discovered  wild  ia 
Arabia. 
Uat^ — Hex  paraguariensis,  Saint- Hilairc. 
The  inhabitants  of  Brazil  and  of  Paraguay  have  em- 


imch,  Fobigl.  Icricoi,,  ii.  p.  1156;  AinaUe,  3f<it.  Mod.  Ind., 
p.  414. 

"  Fraaa,  S./n.  Fl.  Clofs.,  p.  85. 
Forgkal,  Flora  Mgyplo-Ardbica,  p.  6S  \  Eiohard,  Tmitam£ii  Fl.  Abvsg. 
131,  pi.  30 ;  Botta,  Archvaea  da  Museum,  ii.  p.  73. 
Hochatettor,  Mara,  1B41,  p.  063. 

SchwointDrtli  and  Aachetaon,    Aufiakltiwj,   p.   263;    Oliver,   f%iM 
Ti-op.  Aff.,  i.  p.  364. 
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ployed  from  time  immemorial  the  leaves  of  this  shrub,  as 
the  Chinese  have  those  of  the  tea  plant.  They  gather  them 
especially  in  the  damp  forests  of  the  interior,  between  the 
degrees  of  20  and  30  south  latitude,  and  commerce  trans- 
ports them  dried  to  great  distances  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  South  America.  These  leaves  contain,  with  aroma 
and  tannin,  a  principle  analogous  to  that  of  tea  and  coffee ; 
they  are  not,  however,  much  liked  in  the  countries  where 
Chinese  tea  is  known.  The  plantations  of  mat^  are  not 
yet  as  important  as  the  product  of  the  wild  shrub,  but 
they  may  increase  as  the  population  increases.  More- 
over, the  preparation  is  simpler  than  that  of  tea,  as  the 
leaves  are  not  rolled. 

Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  species,  with  a 
number  of  details  about  its  use  and  properties,  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Saint-Hilaire,  of  Sir  William 
Hooker,  and  of  Martins.^ 

Coca. — Erythroxylon  Coca,  Lamarck. 

The  natives  of  Peru  and  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, at  least  in  the  hot  moist  regions,  cultivate  this 
shrub,  of  which  they  chew  the  leaves,  as  the  natives  of 
India  chew  the  leaves  of  the  betel.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
custom,  which  has  spread  even  into  elevated  regions, 
where  the  species  cannot  live.  Now  that  it  is  known  how 
to  extract  the  essential  part  of  the  coca,  and  its  virtues 
are  recognized  as  a  tonic,  which  gives  strength  to  endure 
&tigue  without  having  the  drawbacks  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
it  is  probable  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  extend 
its  cidtivation  in  America  and  elsewhere.  In  Guiana,  for 
instance,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  or  the  valleys  of  Sikkim 
and  Assam,  or  in  Hindustan,  since  both  moisture  and  heat 
are  requisite.  Frost  is  very  injurious  to  the  species.  The 
best  sites  are  the  slopes  of  hills  where  water  cannot  lie. 
An  attempt  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima  failed, 
because  of  the  infrequency  of  rain  and  perhaps  because 
of  insufficient  heat.^ 

*  Aug.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  M4m,  du  Mus^m,  ix.  p.  851 ;  Ann.  8c, 
Nat.f  3rd  series,  xiv.  p.  52 ;  Hooker,  London  Jov/mal  of  Botany,  i.  p.  34 ; 
Martins,  Flora  Bra^liensiSf  vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  119. 

'  Martinet,  Bull.  Sac.  d*Acclim.,  1874,  p.  449. 
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I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  may  be  found  in  severalj 
excellent  treatises  on  the  coca ;  ^  I  need  only  say  that  the 
original  home  of  the  species  in  America  is  not  yet  clearly 
ascertained.  Gosse  has  shown  that  early  authors,  such  as 
Joseph  do  Juaaieu,  Lamarck,  and  Cavanillea,  had  only  seen 
cultivated  specimens.  Mathews  gathered  it  in  Peru,  in 
the  ravine  (quebrada)  of  Chinchao,^  which  appears  to  be 
place  beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation.  Some  specimens' 
from  Cuchero,  collected  by  Poeppig,^  are  said  to  be  wild 
bnt  the  traveller  himself  was  not  convinced  of  their  wih' 
nature.*  D'Orbigny  thinks  he  saw  the  wUd  coca  oni 
a  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bolivia.''  Lastly,  M.  Am" 
has  had  the  courtesy  to  send  me  the  specimens  of  Ei-y- 
tltroxylon  in  his  herbarium,  and  I  recognized  the  coca  in 
several  specimens  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Canca  in 
New  Granada,  with  the  note  "  in  abundance,  wild  or  half- 
wild."  Triana,  however,  does  not  admit  that  the  species 
is  wild  in  his  country.  New  Granada.^  Its  extreme  ira-' 
portance  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  the  Incas,  compared  to 
the  rarity  of  its  use  in  New  Granada,  seems  to  show 
that  it  has  escaped  from  cultivation  in  places  where  it 
occurs  in  the  latter  country,  and  that  the  species  ia  in- 
digenous only  in  the  east  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  according 
to  the  indications  of  the  travellers  mentioned  above. 

Dyer's  Indigo. — Indigofera  tinctoria,  Linnieus. 

The  Sanskrit  name  is  iiili.''  The  Latin  ji 
indicum,,  showa  that  tlie  Romans  knew  that  the  indigo 
was  a  substance  brought  from  India.  As  to  the  wild 
nature  of  the  plant,  Roxburgh  says,  "  Native  place  im- 
known,  for,  though  it  is  now  common  in  a  wild  state  in 
most  of  the  provinces  of  India,  it  is  seldom  found  far  from 
the  districts  where  it  is  now  cultivated,  or  has  been  culti- 
vated formerly."  Wight  and  Royle,  who  have  published 
illustrations  of  the  species,  tell  us  nothing  on  Uiis  head, 

'  Partioularlj  in    Goaao's  Monographie    iJe   VErythrorylon  Coco, 
8yo,  1861. 

'  Hooker,  Camp,  to  the  Bot.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  25. 

'  PejrilEoli,  in  the  Flora  Bratil.,  taec.  81,  p.  1S6. 

'  Hoolmr,  Conip.  to  the  Bot.  Mag.  '  Gobbs,  Monogr.,  p.  IS. 

'  Triana  and  Planohon,  Ann.  Scteaeae  Tfat.,  Hh  aoriea,  vol.  18,  p.  338. 

'  Boibnrgli,  Fl.  Ind.,  iii-  p.  379. 
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and  more  recent  Indian  floras  mention  the  plant  as 
cultivated.^    Several  other  indigoes  are  wild  in  India. 

This  species  has  been  found  in  the  sands  of  Senegal,^ 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  other  African  localities,  and 
as  it  is  often  cultivated  in  Senegal,  it  seems  probable 
that  it  is  naturalized.  The  existence  of  a  Sanskrit  name 
renders  its  Asiatic  ori^n  most  probable. 

Silver  Indigo — Indigofera  argentea. 

This  species  is  certainly  wild  in  Abyssinia,  Nubia, 
Kordofan,  and  Senaar.^  It  is  cultivated  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  Hence  we  might  suppose  that  it  was  from  this 
species  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  extracted  a  blue  dye ;  * 
but  perhaps  they  imported  their  indigo  from  India,  for 
its  cultivation  in  Egypt  is  probably  not  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Middle  Ages.^ 

A  slightly  different  form,  which  Roxburgh  gives  as 
a  separate  species  {Indigofera  cce'imlea),  and  which 
appears  rather  to  be  a  variety,  is  wild  in  the  plains  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindustan  and  of  Beluchistan. 

American  Indigoes. 

There  are  probably  one  or  two  indigoes  indigenous  in 
America,  but  ill  defined,  and  often  intermixed  in  cultiva- 
tion with  the  species  of  the  old  world,  and  naturalized 
beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation.  This  interchange  makes 
the  matter  too  uncertain  for  me  to  venture  upon  any 
researches  into  their  original  habitat.  Some  authors 
have  thought  that  L  Anil,  Linnaeus,  was  one  of  these 
species.  Linnseus,  however,  says  that  his  plant  came 
from  India  (Mantissa,  p.  273).  The  blue  dye  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  was  extracted  from  a  plant  which, 
according  to  Hernandez*  account,^  differs  widely  from  the 
indigoes. 

*  Wight,  Icones,  t.  366 ;  Royle,  HI.  Himal.,  t.  195 ;  Baker,  in  Flora 
of  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  98  j  Brandis,  Forest  Flora,  p.  136. 

*  Gnillemin,  Perrottet,  and  Eichard,  Floras  Seneg.  Tentamen,  p.  178. 

*  Eichard,  Tentamen   Fl.  Abyss.,  i.  184  ;    Oliver,  Fl.  of  Trop.  Afr., 
ii.  p.  97 ;  Schweinf  urth  and  Ascherson,  Aufzdhlung,  p.  256. 

*  linger,   Pflanzen   d.    Alt.   ^gyptens,   p.    66;    Pickering,   ChronoU 
Arrang.y  p.  443. 

'  Keynier,  Economie  des  Juifs,  p.  439 ;  des  Egyptiens,  p.  354. 

*  Hernandez,  TJies.,  p.  108. 
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Henna — Lawsonia  alba,  Lamarcli  (Li 
and  L.  spinosa  of  different  authors). 

The  custom  among  Eastern  women  of  staining  their 
nails  red  with  the  juice  of  henna-leavea  datea  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  as  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  and 
mummies  show. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  when  and  in  what  country  this 
species  was  fii-st  cultivated  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a 
fashion  as  absurd  as  it  is  persistent,  but  it  may  be  from 
a  very  early  epoch,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  and  the  towns  of  Egypt  had  gardens.  It  may 
be  left  to  scholars  to  show  whether  the  practice  of  stain- 
ing the  nails  began  in  Egypt  under  this  or  that  dynasty, 
before  or  after  certain  relations  were  established  with 
Eastern  nations.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know 
that  Lawsonia,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  order  of  the 
Lythracefe,  is  more  or  less  wild  in  the  warm  regions  of 
Western  Asia  and  of  Africa  to  the  north  of  the  equator,    j 

I  have  in  my  possession  specimens  from  India,  Java, ' 
Timor,  evL^n  from  China '  and  Nubia,  which  are  not  said 
to  be  taken  from  cultivated  plants,  and  others  from 
Guiana  and  the  West  Indies,  which  are  doubtless  fur- 
nished by  the  imported  species.  Stocks  found  it  indige- 
nous in  Beluchistan.^  Roxburgli  also  considered  it  to  ' 
wild  on  the  Coromandel  ®  coast,  and  Thwaites  *  mentioi 
it  in  Ceylon  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  show  that  it 
wild  there.  Clarke^  says,  "very  common,  and  cultivated 
in  India,  perhaps  wild  in  the  eastura  part."  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  spread  into  India  from  its  original  home,  aa 
intoAmboyna^  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  perhaps 
more  recently  into  the  West  Indies,^  in  the  wake  of  culti- 
vation ;  for  the  plant  is  valued  for  the  scent  of  its  flowers, 
as  well  as  for  the  dye,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  seed. 


;e- 


.      ,)-  74*. 
'  HoKburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  258. 
'  Thwaites,  Enwn.  Pl.Zeyl.,  p.  123. 
'  Clarke,  in  Hooiar'B  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  273. 
°  BnmphiuH,  Amb,,  it.  p.  42. 
'  QriaelMich,  Fl.  Brit.  W.  Ind.,  i.  p.  271, 
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There  is  the  same  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  indigenous 
in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  (an  essentially  cultivated 
country),|in  Nubia,  and  even  in  Guinea,  where  specimens 
have  been  gathered.^  It  is  even  possible  that  the  area  of 
this  shrub  extends  from  India  to  Nubia.  Such  a  wide 
geographical  distribution  is,  however,  always  somewhat 
rare.     The  common  names  may  furnish  some  indication. 

A  Sanskrit  name,  sahaxJiera^  is  attributed  to  the 
species,  but  as  it  has  left  no  trace  in  the  different  modem 
languages  of  India,  I  ain  inclined  to  doubt  its  reality. 
The  Persian  name  hanna  is  more  widely  diffused  and 
retained  than  any  other  (hi/aa  of  the  Hindus,  heTi/neh  and 
alhen/na  of  the  Arabs,  hiv/aa  of  the  modem  Greeks). 
That  of  ayproSy  used  by  the  Syrians  of  the  time  of 
Dioscorides,^  has  not  found  so  much  favour.  This  fact 
supports  the  opinion  that  the  species  grew  originally 
on  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  that  its  use  as  well  as 
its  cultivation  spread  from  the  East  to  the  West,  from 
Asia  into  Africa. 

Tobacco — Nicotiana  Tahacum,  Linnaeus  ;  and  other 
species  of  Nicotiana. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  custom 
of  smoking,  of  snuff-taking,  or  of  chewing  tobacco  was 
diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  continent. 
The  accounts  of  the  earliest  travellers,  of  which  the 
famous  anatomist  Tiedemann  *  has  made  a  very  complete 
collection,  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  South  America 
did  not  smoke,  but  chewed  tobacco  or  took  snuff,  except 
in  the  district  of  La  Plata,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay, 
where  no  form  of  tobacco  was  used.  In  North  America, 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  West  Indies  as  far 
as  Canada  and  California,  the  custom  of  smoking  was 
universal,  and  circumstances  show  that  it  was  also  very 
ancient.  Pipes,  in  great  numbers  and  of  wonderful  work- 
manship, have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  the  Aztecs 

*  Oliver,  Fl.  of  Trop,  Afr.,  ii.  p.  483. 
^  Piddington,  Iridex. 

*  Dioscorides,  1,  c.  124  ;  Lenz,  BoU  d,  Alteny  p.  177. 

*  Tiedemann,  Qeschichte  des  Tdbaks,  in  Svo,  1854.     For  Brazil,  see 
Martins,  Beitrage  zv/r  Ethnographie  und  Sprachhvmde  AmerikaSt  i.  p.  719 » 
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in  Mexico '  and  in  the  mounds  of  the  United 

some  of  them  represent  animals  foreign  to  North  Amenca.' 

As  the  tobacco  plant  is  an  annual  which  gives  a  great 
quantity  of  seeds,  it  was  easy  to  sow  and  to  cultivate  or 
naturalize  them  more  or  less  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwellings,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  different  species  of 
the  genua  Nicotiana  were  employed  in  different  parts 
of  America,  which  shows  that  they  had  not  all  the 
same  origin,  Nicotiana  Tahaewm,  commonly  cultivated, 
was  the  moat  widely  difi'uaed,  and  sometimes  the  only 
one  in  use  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
use  of  tobacco  was  introduced  into  La  Plata,  Paraguay,^ 
and  Uruguay  by  the  Spaniards,  consequently  we  must 
look  further  to  the  north  for  the  origin  of  the  plant. 
De  Martins  does  not  think  it  was  indigenous  in  Brazil,* 
and  he  adds  that  the  ancient  Brazilians  smoked  the 
leaves  of  a  species  belonging  to  their  countiy  known 
to  botanists  as  Nicotiana  Langsdorjii.  When  I  went, 
into  the  question  in  1855,'  I  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  wild  specimens  of  Nicotiana  Tabaeum  except 
those  sent  by  Blanchet  from  the  province  of  Bahia, 
numbered  3223,  a.  No  author,  either  before  or  since  that 
time,  has  been  more  fortunate,  and  I  see  that  Messrs. 
Fliickiger  and  Hanbmy,  in  their  excellent  work  on 
vegetable  drugs,"  say  positively,  "  The  common  tobacco 
is  a  native  of  the  new  world,  though  not  now  known 
in  a  wild  state."  I  venture  to  gainsay  this  assertion, 
although  the  wild  nature  of  a  plant  may  always  be 
disputed  in  the  case  of  a  plant  which  spreads  so  easily 
fi-om  cultivation. 

We  find  in  herbaria  a  number  of  specimens  gathered  in 
Peru  without  indication  that  they  were  cultivated  or  that 
they  grew  near  plantation'?.    Boissier's  herbarium  contains. 
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'  Tiedeinnnn,  p.  17,  pi.  1. 

'  The  drawings  on  these  pipes  w 
work,  Les  Premiers  Hommcs  et  lei 
45,18. 

'  TiBdemapn.  pp.  38,  39. 

'  MartiDB,  Syet.  Mat.  Mr^d.  Bran.,  p.  120  j  M.  Bras.,  v( 

*  A.  de  CandoUe,  O^ogr.  Bat.  Eaisonnie,  p.  849. 

*  Pluokiger  and  Hanlraiy,  PharmaccgrapkiB,  p.  418. 
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two  specimens  collected  by  Pavon,  from  different  locali- 
ties.^ Pavon  says  in  his  flora  that  the  species  grows  in 
the  moist  warm  forests  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  that  it 
is  cultivated.  But — and  this  is  more  significant — ^Edouard 
Andr^  gathered  specimens  in  the  republic  of  Ecquador 
at  Saint  Nicholas,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  volcano  of 
Corazon  in  a  virgin  forest.  These  he  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me.  They  are  evidently  the  tall  variety  (four  to 
six  feet)  of  N.  Tabacum,  with  the  upper  leaves  narrow 
and  acuminate,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  plates  of 
Hayne  and  Miller.^  The  lower  leaves  are  wanting.  The 
flower,  which  gives  the  true  characters  of  the  species,  is 
certainly  that  of  N.  Tabacum,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  height  of  this  plant  and  the  breadth  of  the  leaves 
vary  in  cultivation.^  It  is  very  possible  that  its  original 
country  extended  north  as  far  as  Mexico,  as  far  south  as 
Bolivia,  and  eastward  to  Venezuela. 

Ificotiana  rustica,  Linnaeus,  a  species  with  yellow 
flowers,  very  different  from  Tabacum,^  and  which  yields 
a  coarse  kind  of  tobacco,  was  more  often  cultivated  by 
the  Mexicans  and  the  native  tribes  north  of  Mexico.  I 
have  a  specimen  brought  from  Califomia  by  Douglas  in 
1837,  a  time  when  colonists  were  still  few;  but  American 
authorities  do  not  admit  that  the  plant  is  wild,  and  Dr. 
Asa  Gray  says  that  it  sows  itself  in  waste  places.^  This 
was  perhaps  the  case  with  the  specimens  in  Boissier's 
herbarium,  gathered  in  Peru  by  Pavon,  and  which  he 
does  not  mention  in  the  Peruvian  flora.  The  species 
grows  in  abundance  about  Cordova  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,^  but  from  what  epoch  is  imknown.    From  the 

*  One  of  these  is  classed  under  the  name  Nicot  fruticosa,  whioh  in 
my  opinion  is  the  same  species,  tall,  but  not  woody,  as  the  name  would 
lead  one  to  believe.  N,  auriculata,  Bertero,  is  also  Tahacvmi,  according 
to  my  authentic  specimens. 

*  Hayne,  Arzneikunde  Qewachse,  vol,  xii,  t.  41;  Miller,  Figures  of 
Plantsy  pi.  185,  f.  1. 

-3  The  capsule  is  sometimes  shorter  and  sometimes  longer  than  the 
calix,  on  the  same  plant,  in  Andre's  specimens. 

*  See  the  figures  of  N.  rustica  in  Pl^e,  Types  de  Families  NatureUes 
de  Fra/ncey  Solan^es  ;  Bulliard,  Herhier  de  Francef  t.  289. 

'  Asa  Gray,  Syn,  Flora  of  North  Amer,  (1878),  p.  241. 
'  Martin  de  Moussy,  Descr.  de  la  Bepuh.  Argent,  i.  p.  196* 
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ancient  use  of  the  plant  and  the  home  of  the  most  analo- 

fiuB  species,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  a  Mexican, 
exan,  or  Califomian  origin. 
Several  botanists,  even  Americans,  have  believed  that 
the  species  came  from  the  old  world.  Thia  is  certainly 
a  mistake,  although  the  plant  has  spread  here  and  there 
even  into  our  forests,  and  sometimes  in  abundance,* 
having  escaped  from  cultivation.  Authors  of  the  six- 
teenth century  spoke  of  it  as  a  foreign  plant  introduced 
into  gardens  and  sometimes  spreading  from  them.^  It 
occurs  in  some  herbaria  under  the  names  of  if.  ta/r- 
tarica,  turcica,  or  aibirica ;  but  these  are  garden-grown 
specimenB,  and  no  botanist  has  found  the  species  in  Asia, 
or  on  the  borders  of  Asia,  with  any  appearance  of  Aivildness. 
This  leads  me  to  refute  a  widespread  and  more  per- 
sistent error,  in  spite  of  what  I  proved  in  185.5,  namely, 
that  of  regarding  some  species  ill  described  from  culti- 
vated specimens  as  natives  of  the  old  world,  of  Asia  in 
particular.  The  proofs  of  an  American  origin  are  so 
numerous  and  consistent  that,  without  entering  much 
into  detail,  I  may  sum  them  up  as  follows  :— 

A.  Out  of  fifty  species  of  the  genus  Nicotiana  found 
in  a  wild  state,  two  only  are  foreign  to  America ;  namely, 
N.  aua/voleuB  of  New  Holland,  with  which  is  joined 
jV",  rotWfidifoLia  of  the  same  country,  and  that  which 
Ventinat  had  wrongly  styled  N.  vrnd/alata  ;  and  JV",  fra- 
ga/na.  Hooker,  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  near  New  Caledonia^ 
which  difiers  very  little  from  the  preceding. 

B.  Though  the  Asiatic  people  are  great  lovers  of 
tobacco,  and  have  from  a  veiy  early  epoch  sought  the 
nmoke  of  certain  narcotic  plants,  none  of  them  made  use 
of  tobacco  before  the  discovery  of  America.  Tiedemann 
has  distinctly  proved  this  fact  by  thorough  researches 
into  the  writings  of  travellers  in  the  Middle  Ages."  He 
even  quotes  for  a  later  epoch,  not  long  after  the  dis* 
covery  of  America,  between  1540  and  lfi03,  the  fact  that; 

'  Bnlliard,  Hurdier  ie  France. 

"  CB3BatpJniia,  lib.  yiii.  cap.  44j  Banhin,  Rid.,  iii.  p.  630. 

'  Tiedemaim,  QtacUckte  dea  Tabaks  (1864),  p.  208.  Two  jeara 
earlier,  Vola,  Beilrajje  skt  CidtiirgeachichtB,  had  collected  a,  number 
of  facts  reltktnve  M  the  introdnotioD  of  tobaooo  into  different:  coiuitties. 
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several  travellers,  some  of  whom  were  botanists,  such  as 
Belon  and  Rauwolf ,  who  travelled  through  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  empires,  observing  their  customs  with  much 
attention,  have  not  once  mentioned  tobacco.  It  was 
evidently  inti'oduced  into  Turkey  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  Persians  soon  received  it 
from  the  Turks.  The  first  Em'opean  who  mentions  the 
smoking  of  tobacco  in  Persia  is  Thomas  Herbert,  in  1626. 
No  later  travellers  have  omitted  to  notice  the  use  of  the 
hookah  as  well  established.  Olearius  describes  this  ap- 
paratus, which  he  saw  in  1633.  The  first  mention  of 
tobacco  in  India  is  in  1605,^  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  of  European  introduction.  It  was  first  introduced 
at  Arracan  and  Pegu,  in  1619,  according  to  the  traveller 
Methold.^  There  are  doubts  about  Java,  because  Rum- 
phius,  a  very  accurate  observer,  who  wrote  in  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says^  that,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  some  old  people,  tobacco  had  been 
employed  as  a  medicine  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  1496,  and  that  only  the  practice  of  smoking  it 
had  been  communicated  by  the  Europeans.  Rumphius 
adds,  it  is  true,  that  the  name  tabaco  or  tambuco,  which 
is  in  use  in  all  these  places,  is  of  foreign  origin.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,*  in  his  numerous  historical  researches 
on  Java,  gives,  on  the  other  hand,  the  year  1601  as  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Java.  The 
Portuguese  had  certainly  discovered  the  coasts  of  Brazil 
between  1500  and  1504,  but  Vasco  di  Gama  and  his 
successors  went  to  Asia  roimd  the  Cape,  or  through  the 
Red  Sea,  so  that  they  could  hardly  have  established 
frequent  or  direct  communications  between  America  and 
Java.  Nicot  had  seen  the  plant  in  Portugal  in  1560,  so 
that  the  Portuguese  probably  introduced  it  into  Asia 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thunberg 
affirms^  that  the  use   of  tobacco  was  introduced  into 

*  According  to  aA  anonymous  Indian  author  qnoted  hj  Tiedemann, 
p.  229. 

>  Tiedemann,  p.  234.  ^  Bnmphius,  Herb,  Amboirij  y.  p.  225. 

*  Baffles,  Descr.  of  Java,  p.  85. 

*  Thunberg,  Flora  Ja/ponica,  p.  91. 
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Japan  by  the  Portuguese,  and  according  to  early  ti-avellei 
quoted  by  Tiedemann,  tliis  was  at  the  beginning  of  the, 
seventeenth  century.  Lastly,  the  Chinese  have  no  original 
and  ancient  sign  for  tobacco ;  their  paintings  on  china 
in  the  Dresden  collection  often  present,  from  tne  year  1700 
and  never  before  that  datCj  details  relating  to  tobacco,'- 
and  Chinese  students  are  agreed  that  Chinese  works  do 
not  mention  the  plant  bci'ore  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.^  If  it  be  remembered  with  what  rapidity  the 
use  of  tobacco  has  spread  wherever  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, these  data  about  Asia  have  an  incontestable  force. 
C  The  common  names  of  tobacco  confirm  its 
American  origin.  If  there  had  been  any  indigenous 
species  in  the  old  world  there  would  be  a  great  number 
of  difierent  names;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Javanese,  Indian,  Persian,  etc,  names  are 
derived  from  the  American  names,  petwm,  or  tahak, 
tabok,  tamhoc,  slightly  modified.  It  is  true  that  Pid-^ 
dington  gives  Sanskrit  names,  dkumrapatra,  and  tcm^.\ 
rakcnita,^  but  Adolphe  Pictet  informs  me  that  the  first  of, 
these  names,  which,  is  not  in  "Wilson's  dictionary,  means 
only  leaf  for  smoking,  and  appears  to  he  of  modern  com- 
position; while  the  second  is  probably  no  older,  and. 
seems  to  be  a  modem  modification  of  the  American 
names.  The  Arabic  word  docchan  simply  means  smoke- 
Lastly,  we  must  inquire  into  the  two  so-called  Asiatic 
JVlcotianai.  The  one,  called  by  Lehmann  Nicot'iana 
cAiTierasis,  came  from  the  Russian  botanist  Fischer,  who 
said  it  was  Chinese.  Lehmann  said  he  had  seen  it  in  a 
garden.  Now,  it  is  well  known  how  often  an  erroneous 
origin  is  attributed  to  plants  grown  by  horticulturists 
and  besides,  from  the  description,  it  seems  that  it  was 
simply  JV.  Tahacuni,  of  which  the  seeds  had  perhaps 
come  from  China.^     The   second  species  is  JV.  persica. 
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'  Klerom,  qaoted  by  Tiedomann,  p.  256. 

•  Btanialas  Julian,  in  da  Candolle,  G^ogr.  Bol.  Ra 
BretflcbDeider,  Study  ajid  Value,  etc.,  p.  17. 

■  Piddingtou,  Index.  *  ForBtiil,  p.  63. 

'  Lahmacn,  Rittoria  HicatiTiarum,  p.  IB.  'Ibe  epitbe 
ia  an  exciggeratioD  applied  to  tlie  tobaccos,  which  are  alwa; 
have  iaid  eixeoAj  that  N.  svffrvticosa  of  different  aathora  ia 
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Lindley,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  (pi.  1592), 
of  which  the  seeds  had  been  sent  from  Ispahan  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  as  those  of  the  best 
tobacco  cultivated  in  Persia,  that  of  Schiraz.  Lindley 
did  not  observe  that  it  corresponded  exactly  to  jST.  alata, 
drawn  three  years  before  by  Link  and  Otto^  from  a 
plant  in  the  gardens  at  Berlin.  The  latter  was  grown 
from  seed  sent  by  Sello  from  Southern  Brazil.  It  is 
certainly  a  Brazilian  species,  with  a  white  elongated 
corolla,  allied  to  N.  suaveolens  of  New  Holland.  Thus 
the  tobacco  cultivated  sometimes  in  Persia  along  with 
the  common  species,  is  of  American  origin,  as  I  declared 
in  my  Oeographieal  Botany  of  1855.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  this  species  was  introduced  into  Persia.  It 
must  have  been  from  seed  taken  from  a  garden,  or 
brought  by  chance  from  America,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  its  cultivation  is  common  in  Persia,  for  Olivier  and 
Bruguifere,  and  other  naturalists  who  have  observed  the 
tobacco  plantations  in  that  country,  make  no  mention 
of  it. 

From  all  these  reasons  I  conclude  that  no  species  of 
tobacco  is  a  native  of  Asia.  They  are  all  American, 
except  N.  suaveolens  of  New  Holland,  and  N.  fragrans 
of  the  Isle  of  Pines  to  the  south  of  New  Caledonia. 

Several  NicotianoB,  besides  JV.  Tabacum  and  N,  rus- 
tica,  have  been  cultivated  here  and  there  by  savages, 
or  as  a  curiosity  by  Europeans.  It  is  strange  that  so 
little  notice  is  taken  of  these  attempts,  by  means  of 
which  very  choice  tobacco  might  be  obtained.  The 
species  with  white  flowers  would  yield  probably  a  light 
and  perfumed  tobacco,  and  as  some  smokers  seek  the 
strongest  tobaccos  and  the  most  disagreeable  to  non- 
smokers,  I  would  recommend  to  their  notice  N.  angusti- 
folia  of  Chili,  which  the  natives  call  tabaco  del  diablo.^ 

^  Link  and  Otto,  Icones  Plant.  Rar.  Hort.  Ber.f  in  4to,  p.  63,  t.  32. 
Sendtner,  in  Flora  Bra^ilt  vol.  x.  p.  167,  describes  the  same  plant  as 
Sello,  as  it  seems  from  the  specimens  collected  by  this  traveller;  and 
Grisebacb,  SymholcB  Fl.  Argent,  p.  243,  mentions  N.  alata  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Entrerios  of  the  Argentine  repnblic. 

*  Bertero,  in  De  Cand.,  Prodr.,  xii.,  sect.  1,  p.  568. 
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Cinnamon — Clnwimonum  zeylanicumi,  Breyn. 

This  little  tree,  helonging  to  the  laurel  tribe,  of  whiol 
the  bark  of  the  young  branches  forms  the  cinnamon 
eomnieree,  grows   in  great  quantities  in  the  forests 
Ceylon.     Certain  varieties  which  grow  wild  on  the  coi 
tinent  of  India  were  formerly  considered  to  be  so 
distinct  species,  hut  Anglo-Indian  botanists  are  agrei 
in  connecting  them  with  that  of  Ceylon.* 

The  bark  of  Czeylanicum,  and  that  of  several  uncuj 
tivated  species  of  Omnam-onimi,  which  produce  the 
cassia,  or  Chinese  cassia,  have  been  an  important  artide 
of  commerce  fi-om  a  very  early  period.  Fliickiger  and 
Hanbury  ^  have  treated  of  this  historical  question  with 
so  much  learning  and  thoroughness,  that  we  need  only 
refer  to  their  work,  entitled  Fharmacographia,  or  His- 
tory of  the  Principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origi/n,.  It  is 
impoi-tant  from  our  point  of  view  to  note  how  modem 
the  culture  is  of  the  cinnamon  tree  in  comparison  with 
the  trade  in  its  product.  It  was  only  hetween  1763  and 
1770  that  a  Ceylon  colonist,  named  de  Koke,  aided  by 
Faick,  the  governor  of  the  island,  made  some  planta- 
tions which  were  wonderfully  successful.  They  have 
diminished  in  Ceylon  in  the  last  few  years,  hut  others 
have  been  established  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  The  species  becomes  easily  naturalized 
beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation,^  as  birds  are  fond  of  the 
fruit,  and  drop  the  seeds  in  the  forests. 

China  Grass — Boehmeria  niuea.  Hooker  and  Amott. 

The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  Urtioacea  has  be^l 
introduced  into  the  south  of  France  and  of  the  United 
States  for  about  thirty  years,  but  commerce  had  pre- 
viously acquainted  us  with  the  great  value  of  its  fibres, 
more  tenacious  than  hemp  and  in  some  cases  flexible  as 
silk.     Interesting  details  on  the  manner  of  cultival* 

'  ThwsiteB,  Enuin,  PI.  ZelaTuce,  p.  252;  Siaaiia,  Foreet  Flora  i^  InA 
p.  375. 

*  Fluckiger    and    Hanbiuy,  P\armaa>graiphia,  p,  467 1    Pi 
Trr/pical  Agnealtiirist,  p.  268. 

•  Brandis,  Forest  Flora ;    Griflabach,  Flora  of  Brit.    W. 
1.  179. 
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the  plant  and  of  extracting  its  fibres »  may  be  found  in 
several  books ;  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  defining  as 
clearly  as  I  can  its  geographical  origin. 

To  attain  this  end  we  must  not  trust  to  the  vague 
expressions  of  most  authors,  nor  to  the  labels  attached 
to  the  specimens  in  herbaria,  since  frequently  no  dis- 
tinction has  been  made  between  cultivated,  naturalized, 
or  truly  wild  plants,  and  the  two  varieties  of  Boehmeria 
nivea  (Urtica  nivea,  Linnaeus),  and  Boehmeria  tendcis- 
si/ma,  Gaudichaud,  or  B.  caTidicaTis,  Hasskarl,  have  been 
confounded  together ;  forms  which  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  because  transitions  between  them 
have  been  observed  by  botanists.  There  is  also  a  sub- 
variety,  with  leaves  green  on  both  sides,  cultivated  by 
Americans  and  by  M.  de  Malartic  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  variety  earliest  known  (Urtica  nivea,  L.),  with 
leaves  white  on  the  under  side,  is  said  to  grow  in  China 
and  some  neighbouring  countries.  Linnaeus  says  it  is 
found  on  walls  in  China,  which  would  imply  a  plant 
naturalized  on  rubbish-heaps  from  cultivation.  But 
Loureiro  ^  says,  "  habitat  et  ahundanter  colitur  in  Cochin- 
China  et  China/*  and  according  to  Bentham,^  the  collector 
Champion  found  it  in  abundance  in  the  ravines  of  the 
island  of  Hongkong.  According  to  Franchet  and  Sava- 
tier,^  it  exists  in  Japan  in  clearings  and  hedges  (infruti- 
cetia  uwbrosis  et  sepihm).  Blanco  ^  says  it  is  common  in 
the  Philippine  Isles.  I  find  no  proof  that  it  is  wild  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. Rumphius  ®  knew  it  only  as  a  cultivated  plant. 
Roxburgh''  believed  it  to  be  a  native  of  Sumatra,  but 
Miquel  ^  does  not  confirm  this  belief.    The  other  varieties 

*  De  Malartic,  Joum.  d'Agric,  Pratique,  1871,  1872,  vol.  ii.  No.  31; 
de  la  Roqne,  ibid,,  No.  29,  BuU.  8oc.  d'Acclim,,  1872,  p.  463;  Vilmorin, 
Bon  Jardiniery  1880,  pt.  1,  p.  700;  Vetillart,  Atvdes  8ur  les  Fibres 
V^gdtales  Textiles,  p.  99,  pi.  2. 

^  Loureiro,  Fl.  Cochin.,  ii.  p.  683. 
'  Benthatn,  Fl.  Hongkong,  p.  331. 

*  Franchet  and  Savatier,  Enum.  Plant.  Jap.,  i.  p.  439. 

*  Blanco,  Flora  de  Filip.,  edit.  2,  p.  484. 

*  Rumphius,  Amboin,  v.  p.  214. 
'  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  590. 

*  Miquel,  Sumatra,  Germ,  edit.,  p.  170. 
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have    nowhere    been   found   wild,   which   supports 
theory  that  they  are  only  the  result  of  cultivation. 

Hemp — Cannabis  sativa,  LinnEeus. 

Hemp  is  mentioned,  in  its  two  forma,  male  and  femal( 
in  the  moat  ancient  Chinese  works,  particularly  in  th( 
Shu-King,  written  500  B.C.^ 

It  has  Sanskrit  names,  bhanga  and  gangika^  The 
root  of  these  words,  ang  or  an,  recurs  in  all  the  Indo- 
European  and  modem  Semitic  languages ;  bang  in  Hindu 
and  Persian,  ganga  in  Bengali,^  flttTi/  in  German,  hemp 
in  English,  chanvre  in  French,  htnas  in  Keltic  and 
modem  Breton,*  cannabis  in  Greek  and  Latin,  cannab 
in  Arabic.'* 

According  to  Herodotus  (born  iSi  B.C.),  the  Scythians 
used  hemp,  but  in  his  time  the  Greeks  were  scarcely 
acquainted  with  it.^  Hiero  II.,  King  of  Syracuse,  bought 
the  hemp  used  for  the  cordage  of  his  vessels  in  Gaul,  and 
Lueihus  is  the  earliest  Roman  writer  who  speaks  of  the 

flant  (100  E.C.).  Hebrew  books  do  not  mention  hemp.'' 
b  was  not  used  in  the  fabrics  which  enveloped  the 
mummies  of  ancient  Egypt.  Even  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  only  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  the 
sake  of  an  intoxicating  liquid  extracted  from  the  plant.^ 
The  compilation  of  Jewish  laws  known  as  the  Talmiid, 
made  under  the  Roman  dominion,  speaks  of  its  textile 
properties  as  of  a  little-known  fact.^  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Scythians  transported  this  plant  from  Central 
Asia  and  from  Russia  when  they  migrated  westward 
about  1500  B.C.,  a  little  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  may 
also  have  been  introduced  by  the  earlier  incursions  of  the 
Aryans  into  Thrace  and  Western  Europe ;  yet  in  that  case 
it  would  have  been  earlier  known  in  Italy.     Hemp  has 
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'  BretHchneifier,  On  tfie  Stvdy  and  Value,  ebc,  pp.  5,  10,  48. 

»  Piddinpcton,  Index;   Hoiborgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  2,  yol.  iii,  p.  772. 

'  RoxbQrgli,  ttid. 

'  Bey nier,  £eonomie  des  Celtes,  p.  448 ;   L^mideo,  Diet.  Bas-Bni 

'  J.  Humbert,  formerly  profesaor  of  Arabio  at  Of  nova,  aays  tha  nsc 

■amiab,  kon-nah^  htm-uah,  bpn-nab,  kanedir,  Hcoordin^  to  the  looalitj. 

*  AtheoBBti",  quoted  by  HRbn,  C<ittarpj!an/iii7t,  p.  168. 
'  Boaenmiiller,  Hand.  Bibl.  Altnrth. 
'  ForBkal,  PioTU;  Deli\e,  Flore  d'E^ypte. 

*  Beynier,  £cinu>nie  dat  Arabas,  p.  434. 
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not  been  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  ^  and 
Northern  Italy .^ 

The  observations  on  the  habitat  of  Cannabis  sativa 
agree  perfectly  with  the  data  furnished  by  history  and 
philology.  I  have  treated  specially  of  this  subject  in  a 
monograph  in  Prodromus,  1869.® 

The  species  has  been  found  wild,  beyond  a  doubt,  to 
the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,*  in  Siberia,  near  the  Irtysch, 
in  the  desert  of  the  Kirghiz,  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  in 
Dahuria  (government  of  Irkutsh).  Authors  mention  it 
also  throughout  Southern  and  Central  Russia,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Caucasus,^  but  its  wild  nature  is  here  less 
certain,  seeing  that  these  are  populous  countries,  and  that 
the  seeds  of  the  hemp  are  easily  diffused  from  gardens. 
The  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  China  leads 
me  to  believe  that  its  area  extends  further  to  the  east, 
although  this  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  botanists.* 
Boissier  mentions  the  species  as  "  almost  wild  in  Persia." 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  indigenous  there,  since  in  that  case 
the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  would  have  known  of  it  at  an 
earlier  period. 

White  Mulberry — Moms  alba,  Linnaeus. 

The  mulberry  tree,  which  is  most  commonly  used 
in  Europe  for  rearing  silkworms,  is  Moms  alba.  Its 
very  numerous  varieties  have  been  carefully  described  by 
Seringe,''  and  more  recently  by  Bureau.^  That  most 
widely  cultivated  in  India,  Moms  indica,  LinnsBus 
{Moms  alba,  var.  Indica,  Bureau),  is  wild  in  the  Punjab 
and  in  Sikkim,  according  to  Brandis,  inspector-general  of 
forests  in  British  India.®  Two  other  varieties,  serrata 
and  cuspidata,  are  also  said  to  be  wild  in  different  pro- 

^  Heer,  Ueher  d.  Flachs,  p.  25. 

*  Sordelli,  Notizie  sull.  8taz.  di  Lagozza,  1880. 

*  Vol.  xvi.  sect.  1,  p.  30. 

♦  De  Bunge,  Bull.  8oc.  Bot.  de  Fr.,  1860,  p.  30. 

*  Ledebonr,  Flora  Bossica,  iii.  p.  634. 

•  Bnnge  found  hemp  in  the  north  of  China,  but  among  rubbish  {Enum. 
No.  338). 

'  Seringe,  Description  et  Cultwre  des  MO/riers. 

•  Bureau,  in  De  CandoUe,  Prodromus,  xvii.  p.  238. 

•  Brandis,   Forest    Flora   of   North-West    and   Central  India,  1874, 
p.  408.    This  variety  has  black  fruit,  like  that  of  Morus  nigra. 
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vinces  of  Northern  India.'     The  Abb^  David  foiind 
perfectly  wild  variety  in  Mongolia,  described  under  tb« 
name  of  mongolica  by  Bureau ;  and  Dr.  Bretschneidi 
quotes  a  name  yen,  from  ancient  Chinese  authors,  for  ' 
wild  mulberry. 

It  is  true  he  does  not  say  whether  this  name  applies 
to  the  white  mulberry,  pe-eang,  of  the  Chinese  plajita- 
tions.^  The  antiquity  of  its  culture  in  China,*  and  in 
Japan,  and  the  number  of  different  varieties  grown  there, 
lead  us  to  believe  that  its  original  area  extended  east- 
ward as  far  as  Japan;  but  the  indigenous  flora  of  Southern 
China  is  little  known,  and  the  most  trustworthy  authors 
do  not  affirm  that  the  plant  ia  indigenous  in  Japan. 
Franchet  and  Savatier^  say  that  it  is  "cultivated  from 
time  immemorial,  and  become  wild  here  and  there."  It 
ia  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  white  mulbeny  appean) 
to  thrive  especially  in  mountainous  and  temperate  coun-. 
tries,  whence  it  may  be  argued  that  it  waa  fonnerly' 
introduced  from  the  north  of  China  into  tho  plains  oi 
the  south.  It  is  known  that  birds  are  fond  of  the  fniit, 
and  hear  the  seeds  to  great  distances  and  into  unculti- 
vated ground,  and  this  makea  it  difficult  to  discover  its 
really  original  habitat. 

This  facility  of  naturalization  doubtless  explains  thi 
presence  in  successive  epochs  of  the  white  mulberry  in, 
Western  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe.  This  must  hav* 
occurred  especially  after  the  monks  brought  the  silk- 
worm to  Constantinople  under  Justinian  in  the  aixth 
century,  and  aa  the  culture  of  silkworms  was  gradually 
propagated  westwards.  However,  Targioni  has  proved 
that  only  the  black  mulberry,  M.  nigra,  was  known  in 
Sicily  and  Italy  when  the  manufacture  of  silt  waa  intro- 
duced into  Sicily  in  1148,  and  two  centui'ies  later  into 
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'  Bureau,  ihid,,  from  the  BpecitDCCB  of  several  travellera, 

■  BretBchoeider,  Study  anrf  Vatiie,  ala.,  p.  12, 

'  This  name  occVtb  in  the  Pent-sao,  uccordiDg  to  Hitter, 

i.  p.  489. 

*  Plnlt  says  {Zeitschnji  d.  GcsetUch.  ErdTcande,  1871,  p,  1C3)   tUut 

cnltiTBtion  dotes  from  4000  yews  b.c. 

'  Franoliet  and  Sayatier,  Enum.  Plant.  Jap.,  i.  p,  'ISH. 
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Tuscany.^  According  to  the  same  author,  the  introduction 
of  the  white  mulberry  into  Tuscany  dates  at  the  earliest 
from  the  year  1340.  In  like  manner  the  manufacture  of 
silk  may  have  begun  in  China,  because  the  silkworm  is 
natural  to  that  country ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
tree  grew  also  in  the  north  of  India,  where  so  many 
travellers  have  found  it  wUd.  In  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
Asia  Minor,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  natura- 
lized at  a  very  early  epoch,  rather  than  to  share  Grise- 
bach's  opinion  that  it  is  indigenous  in  the  basin  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Boissier  does  not  give  it  as  wUd  in  that 
region.2  Buhse^  found  it  in  Persia,  near  Erivan  and 
Bashnaruschin,  and  he  adds,  "  naturalized  in  abundance 
in  Ghilan  and  Masenderan."  Ledebour,^  in  his  Russian 
flora,  mentions  numerous  localities  round  the  Caucasus, 
but  he  does  not  specify  whether  the  species  is  wild  or 
naturalized.  In  the  Crimea,  Greece,  and  Italy,  it  exists 
only  in  a  cultivated  state.^  A  variety,  tatarica,  often 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Russia,  has  become  naturalized 
near' the  Volga.® 

If  the  white  mulberry  did  not  originally  exist  in 
Persia  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  it 
must  have  penetrated  there  a  long  while  ago.  I  may 
quote  in  proof  of  this  the  name  tut,  tutti,  tuta,  which  is 
Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Tartar.  There  is  a  Sanskrit 
name,  tula^'^  which  must  be  connected  with  the  same  root 
as  the  Persian  name;  but  no  Hebrew  name  is  known, 
which  is  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  a  successive 
extension  towards  the  west  of  Asia. 

I  refer  those  of  my  readers  who  may  desire  more  de- 
tailed information  about  the  introduction  of  the  mulberry 
and   of  silkworms  to  the  able  works  of  Targioni  and 

*  Ant.  Targioni,  Cenni  Storici  sulV  Introciuzione  di  Varie  Piante  nelV 
Agricoltura  Toscana,  p.  188. 

'  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.^  iv.  p.  1153. 

*  Buhse,  Aufzdhlung  der  Transcaucasien  und  Persien  Pflanzen,  p.  203. 

*  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Ross.,  iii.  p.  643. 

*  Steven,  Verseichniss  d.  Taurisch.  Halhinst  p.  313 ;  Heldreicb,  PJlan  - 
zen  des  Attischen  Ehene,  p.  508 ;  Bertoloni,  Fl.  Ital.,  x.  p.  177 ;  Caruel, 
Fl.  Toscana,  p.  171. 

®  Bureau,  de  Cand.,  Prodr.,  xvii.  p.  238. 
'  B^xburgh,  Fl.  Ind. ;  Piddington,  Index. 
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Ritter,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Recent 
coveries  made  by  various  botanistB  have  permitted 
to  add  more  precise  data  than  those  of  Ritter  on  the 
question  of  origin,  and  if  there  are  some  apparent  contra- 
dictions in  our  opinions  on  other  points,  it  is  because  the 
famous  geographer  has  considered  a  number  of  varieties 
as  so  many  different  species,  whereas  botanists,  after  &i 
carefiil  examination,  have  classed  them  together. 

Black  Kulberry — MoruB  nigra,  Linnieus, 

This  tree  is  more  valued  for  its  fruit  than  for  its 
leaves,  and  on  that  account  I  should  have  included  it 
in  the  list  of  fruit  trees ;  but  its  history  can  hardly  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  white  mulberry.  Moreover,. 
ite  leaves  are  employed  in  many  countries  for  the  feeding, 
of  silkworms,  although  the  silk  produced  is  of  inferioi  ' 
quality. 

The  black  mulberry  is  distinguished  from  the  white 
by  several  characters  independently  of  the  black  colour 
of  the  fruit,  which  occurs  also  in  a  few  varieties  of  the 
M.  alba}  It  has  not  a  gi'cat  number  of  varieties  like 
the  latter,  which  argues  a  less  ancient  and  a  less  general 
cultivation  and  a  narrower  primitive  area. 

Greek  and  Latin  authors,  even  the  poets,  have  men- 
tioned Morns  ni'jra,  which  tliey  compare  to  Ficus  syco-- 
mortis,  and  which  they  even  confounded  originally  witb' 
this  Egyptian  tree. 

Commentators  for  the  last  two  centuries  have  quo! 
a  number  of  passages  which  leave  no  doubt  ou  this  head«. 
but  which  are  devoid  of  interest  in  themselves."  They 
furnish  no  proof  touching  the  origin  of  the  species,  whi(A' 
is  presumably  Persian,  unless  we  are  to  take  seriously' 
the  fable  of  Pyramua  and  Thisbe,  of  which  the  scene  wa». 
in  Babylonia,  according  to  Ovid. 

Botanists  have  not  yet  furnished  any  certain  proof 
that  this  species  is  indigenous  in  Persia.  Boissier,  who 
is  the  most  learned  in  the  floras  of  the  East,  contents 
ol  both  Bpeoies  in  his  Icrmea  Fl, 
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'  Eeiohenbaoh  girea  good 
Chrm.,  657.  058. 

'  Fraaa,  Syn.  Fl.  Clam.,  p-  236 ;  Leni.  Sot.  An-  Alten  Or.  und  RSn. 
p.  419)  Bitter,  Erdlafidt,  xrii.  p,  462;  Helm,  Cvlturpjlawien,  edit. 
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himself  with  quoting  Hohenacker  as  the  discoverer  of 
Jkf.  nigra  in  the  forests  of  Lenkoran,  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  he  adds,  "  probably  wild  in  the 
north  of  Persia  near  the  Caspian  Sea/'  ^  Ledebour,  in  his 
Russian  flora,  had  previously  indicated,  on  the  authority 
of  diflerent  tmvellers,  the  Crimea  and  the  provinces  south 
of  the  Caucasus ;  ^  but  Steven  denies  the  existence  of  the 
species  in  the  Crimea  except  in  a  cultivated  state.®  Tchi- 
hatchefl*  and  Koch  found  the  black  mulberry  in  high 
wild  districts  of  Armenia.  It  is  very  probable  that  in 
the  region  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  Moms  nigra  is  wild  and  indigenous  rather 
than  naturalized.  What  leads  me  to  this  belief  is  (1) 
that  it  is  not  known,  even  in  a  cultivated  state,  in  India, 
China,  or  Japan ;  (2)  that  it  has  no  Sanskrit  name ;  (3) 
that  it  was  so  early  introduced  into  Greece,  a  country 
which  had  intercourse  with  Armenia  at  an  early  period.* 

Moras  nigra  spread  so  little  to  the  south  of  Persia, 
that  no  certain  Hebrew  name  is  known  for  it,  nor  even 
a  Persian  name  distinct  from  that  of  Moms  alba.  It 
was  widely  cultivated  in  Italy  until  the  superiority 
of  the  white  mulberry  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms  was 
recognized.  In  Greece  the  black  mulberry  is  still  the 
most  cultivated.^  It  has  become  naturalized  here  and 
there  in  these  countries  and  in  Spain.® 

American  Aloe — Agave  Americana,  Linnaeus. 

This  ligneous  plant,  of  the  order  of  Amaryllidacece, 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in  Mexico  under 
the  names  maguey  or  metl,  in  order  to  extract  from  it,  at 
the  moment  when  the  flower  stem  is  developed,  the  wine 
known  as  pulque.  Humboldt  has  given  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  culture,''  and  he  tells  us  elsewhere  ®  that  the 

»  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.,  iv.  p.  1153  (published  1879). 

*  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.y  iii.  p.  641. 

*  Steven,  Verseichniss  d.  Taur.  Halh.  Pflan.,  p.  313. 

*  Tchihatcheff,  trans,  of  Grisebach's  V4g4tation  du  Ohhe,  i.  424. 

*  Heldreich,  Nutzpflanzen  Oriechenlands,  p.  19. 

«  Bertoloni,  Flora  ItaL,  x.  p.  179;  Viviani,  Fl.  Dalmat.,  i.  p.  220; 
Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prodr.  Fl.  Hisp.,  i.  p.  250. 
'  Hoinboldt,  Nouvelle  Fspagne,  ed.  2,  p.  487. 

*  Humboldt,  in  Kunth,  Nova  Genera,  i.  p.  297. 
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Species  grows  in  the  whole  of  South  America  as  far  ai 
five  thousand  feet  of  altitude.  It  is  mentioned*  in 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Dominica,  and  Cuha,  hut  it  must 
be  observed  that  it  multiplies  easily  by  suckers,  and 
that  it  is  often  planted  far  from  dwellings  to  form 
fences  or  to  extract  from  it  the  fibre  known  as  pite,  and 
this  makes  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  original  habitat. 
Transported  long  since  into  the  countries  which  border 
the  Mediterranean,  it  occurs  there  with  every  appearance 
of  an  indigenous  species,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
to  its  origin,''  Probably,  to  judge  from  the  various  m 
made  of  it  in  Mexico  before  the  anival  of  the  Euro-j 
puans,  it  came  originally  from  thence. 

Bagar-Cane — Sacckarum  offiomantm.,  Linnreus, 

The  origin  of  the  sugar-cane,  of  its  cultivation,  and^ 
of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  are  the  subject  of  a  very 
remarkable  work  by  the  geographer,  Karl  Eitter.'  I  need 
not  follow  his  purely  agricultural  and  economical  details; 
but  for  that  which  interests  us  particularly,  the  primitive 
habitat  of  the  species,  he  is  the  best  guide,  and  the  facts 
observed  during  the  last  forty  years  for  the  most  part 
support  or  confirm  his  opinions. 

The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  at  the  present  day  in  all 
the  warm  regions  of  the  globe,  but  a  number  of  historical 
facts  testify  that  it  was  first  grown  in  Southern  Asia, 
whence  it  spread  into  Africa,  and  later  into  America. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  to  discover  in  what  districts 
of  the  continent,  or  in  which  of  the  southern  islands  " 
Asia,  the  plant  exists,  or  existed  at  the  time  it  was 
employed. 

Hitter  has  followed  the  best  methods  of  arriving  at 
solution.     He  notes  first  that  all  the  species  known  in 

'  GrieebBch,  Fl.  nf  Brit.  W.  Lid.  Is.,  p.  682, 

*  Alph.  de  CandollB,  Oinijr.  Bat.  Eaieonn^t,  p.  739;  H.  Hoffmann, 
BepeVfl  QaritTifioTa,  1876,  p.  70. 

*  K.  Bitter,  n<btr  die  Oeographiarha  Verbreilung  dee  Zuclcerrohrfif 
in  4tii,  108  pages  {aecordinjt  to  Pritze!,  TheK.  Lit.'Bot.);  Die  Ct  '- 
des,  Zackermhrs,  SiurJinnun,  in  Asien,  Qenyr,  Verbnil  icnii,  etc.,  etc. 
8vD,  64  pages,  without  date.  ThU  monograph  ia  fnll  o[  learning  andj 
jndttDient,  woi-tbj'  of  the  best  epooh  gf  Gtinnan  Bcionce,  when  Eogliab 
or  French  authors  were  qnoted  b;  all  anthOTE  with  an  much  care  aftl 
Grermana. 
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wild  state,  and  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  genus  Sdc- 
charum,  grow  in  India,  except  one  in  Egypt.^  Five 
species  have  since  been  described,  growing  in  Java,  New 
Guinea,  Timor,  and  the  Philippine  Isles.^  The  proba- 
bilities are  all  in  favour  of  an  Asiatic  origin,  to  judge 
from  the  data  furnished  by  geographical  botany. 

Unfortunately  no  botanist  had  discovered  at  the  time 
when  Ritter  wrote,  or  has  since  discovered,  Saccharwm 
ojfflcinarum  wild  in  India,  in  the  adjacent  countries  or 
in  the  archipelago  to  the  south  of  Asia.  All  Anglo- 
Indian  authors,  Roxburgh,  Wallich,  Royle,  etc.,  and  more 
recently  Aitchison,®  only  mention  the  plant  as  a  culti- 
vated one.  Roxburgh,  who  was  so  long  a  collector  in 
India,  says  expressly,  "  where  wild  I  do  not  know."  The 
family  of  the  Graviineoe  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  flora.  For  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
Thwaites  does  not  even  mention  the  cultivated  plant.* 
Rumphius,  who  has  carefully  described  its  cultivation 
in  the  Dutch  colonies,  says  nothing  about  the  home 
of  the  species.  Miquel,  Hasskarl,  and  Blanco  mention  no 
wild  specimen  in  Sumatra,  Java,  or  the  Philippine  Isles. 
Crawfurd  tried  to  discover  it,  but  failed  to  do  so.^  At  the 
time  of  Cook's  voyage  Forster  found  the  sugar-cane  only 
as  a  cultivated  plant  in  the  small  islands  of  the  Pacific.® 
The  natives  of  New  Caledonia  cultivate  a  number  of 
varieties  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  use  it  constantly,  sucking 
the  syrup  from  the  cane ;  but  Vieillard  '^  takes  care  to  say, 
"  From  the  fact  that  isolated  plants  of  Sacchamm  offici- 
narum  are  often  found  in  the  middle  of  the  bush  and 
even  on  the  mountains,  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  the  plant  is  indigenous ;  for  these  specimens,  poor 
and   weak,   only   mark  the   site  of  old  plantations,  or 

*  Kunth,  Enum.  Plant,  (1838),  vol.  i.  p.  474.  There  is  no  more 
recent  descriptive  work  on  the  family  of  the  Qraminece,  nor  the  genus 
Saccharum. 

*  Miquel,  Florce  Indioe  Batavos^  1855,  vol.  iii.  p.  511. 

*  Aitchison,  Catalogue  of  Punjab  and  Sindh  Plants,  1869,  p.  173. 

*  Thwaites,  Enum.  PL  Zeylonioe. 

*  Crawfm'd,  Indian  Archip.,  i.  p.  475. 
®  Forster,  De  Plantis  Esculentis. 

'  Vieillard,  Annales  dea  8c.  Nat.,  4th  series,  vol.  xvi.  p.  32. 
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are  sprung  from  fra^;ments  of  cane  left  by  the  nativeiaf 
who  Beldom  travel  without  a  piece  of  cane  in  the  hand." 
In  1861,  BenthartJ,  who  had  access  to  the  rich  herbarium, 
of  Kew,  says,  in  his  Flora  of  Ronghong,  "We  have  no. 
authentic  and  certain  proof  of  a  locality  where  the 
common  sugar-cane  is  wild." 

I  do  not  know,  however,  why  Ritter  and  every  one 
else  has  neglected  an  assertion  of  Loureiro,  in  his  Flora 
of  Cockiri-China}  "Hahitat,  et  colitur  abundantiBsim© 
in  omnibus  provinciis  regni  Coehin-Chinensis :  simnl  in 
aliquibus  imperii  sinensis,  sed  minori  copia."  The  word 
habitat,  separated  by  a  comma  from  the  rest,  is  a  distinct 
assertion.  Loureiro  could  not  have  been  mistaken  about 
the  Saccharv/m  o^dnarwm,  which  he  saw  cultivated  all 
about  him,  and  of  which  he  enumerates  the  principal 
varieties.  He  must  have  seen  plants  wild,  at  least  in 
appearance.  They  may  have  spread  from  some  neigh- 
bouring plantation,  but  I  know  nothing  which  makes  it 
unlikely  that  the  plant  should  be  indigenous  in  this  warm 
moist  district  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Forskal  ^  mentions  the  species  as  wild  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia,  under  a  name  which  he  believes  to  be 
Indian.     If  it  came  from  Arabia,  it  would  have 
into   Egypt  long  ago,  and   the   Hebrews   would  hava. 
known  it. 

Roxburgh  had  received  in  the  botanical  gardens  of 
Calcutta  in  1796,  and  had  introduced  into  the  planta- 
tions in  Bengal,  a  Succharumi  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  5.  Binense,  and  of  which  he  published  an  illustration 
in  his  great  work  Plantcp.  Coromiaiidplianw,  vol, 
pl.  232.  It  is  perhaps  only  a  form  of  S.  offidtiaruvit. 
and  moreover,  as  it  is  only  known  in  a  cultivated  state^j 
it  tells  nothing  about  the  primitive  country  either  of' 
this  or  of  any  other  variety. 

A  few  botanists  have  asserted  that  the  sugar-canei 
flowers  more  often  in  Asia  than  in  America  or  Africa," 
and  even  that  it  produces  eeed^  on  the  banks  of  ths' 

'  Loureiro,  Cochin-Ch.,  wlit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  G6. 

'  Porstal,  Ft.  Mgypto-Aralka,  p.  103. 

•  Macfa<1yBD,   On   the  Botanical   Characters  of  the  S'igai 
Hooker'fl  Bot.  llUcell,  i.  p.  101 ;  Mayoock,  Ft.  Barbad.,  p.  50. 
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Ganges,  which  they  regard  as  a  proof  that  it  is  indigenous. 
Macfadyen  says  so  without  giving  any  proof.  It  was  an 
assertion  made  to  him  in  Jamaica  by  some  traveller ;  but 
Sir  W.  Hooker  adds  in  a  note,  "  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  spite 
of  his  long  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  has 
never  seen  the  seeds  of  the  sugar-cane."  It  rarely  flowers, 
and  still  more  rarely  bears  fruit,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  plants  propagated  by  buds  or  suckers,  and  if  any 
variety  of  sugar-cane  were  disposed  to  seed,  it  would 
probably  be  less  productive  of  sugar  and  would  soon  be 
abandoned.  Rumphius,  a  better  observer  than  many 
modern  botanists,  has  given  a  good  description  of  the 
cultivated  cane  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  makes  an 
interesting  remark.^  "  It  never  produces  flowers  or  fruit 
unless  it  has  remained  several  years  in  a  stony  place." 
Neither  he,  nor  any  one  else  to  my  knowledge,  has  de- 
scribed or  drawn  the  seed.  The  flower,  on  the  contrary, 
has  often  been  figured,  and  I  have  a  fine  specimen  from 
Martinique.^  Schacht  is  the  only  person  who  has  given 
a  good  analysis  of  the  flower,  including  the  pistil;  he 
had  not  seen  the  seed  ripe.^  De  Tussac,*  who  gives  a 
poor  analysis,  speaks  of  the  seed,  but  he  only  saw  it 
young  in  the  ovary. 

In  default  of  precise  information  as  to  the  native 
country  of  the  species,  accessory  means,  linguistic  and 
historical,  of  proving  an  Asiatic  origin,  are  of  some 
interest.  Ritter  gives  them  carefully;  I  will  content 
myself  with  an  epitome.  The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  sugar- 
cane was  ikshu,  ikshura,  or  ikshava^  but  the  sugar  was 
called  sarkara,  or  sakkara,  and  all  its  names  in  our  Euro- 
pean languages  of  Aryan  origin,  beginning  with  the 
ancient  ones — Greek,  for  example — are  clearly  derived 
from  this.  This  is  an  indication  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  that 
the  produce  of  the  canewas  of  ancient  use  in  the  southern 
regions  of  Asia  with  which  the  ancient  Sanskrit-speak- 
ing nation  may  have  had  commercial  dealings.  The 
two  Sanskrit  words  have  remained  in  Bengali  under  the 

*  Ramphius,  Amhoin,  vol.  v.  p.  186.  *  Hehn,  No.  480. 

*  Schacht,  Madeira  und  Teneriffe,  tab.  i. 

*  Tussao,  Flore  des  Antilles,  i.  p.  153,  pi.  23. 
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fonna  ik  and  akh}  But  in  other  languages  beyond  thfe* 
Indus,  we  find  a  singular  variety  of  names,  at  least  whenfl 
they  are  not  akin  to  that  of  the  Aryans;  for  instance^ 
patichadara  in  Telinga,  kywm,  in  Burmese,  mid  in  thefj 
dialect  of  Cochin-China,  kan  and  tche,  or  tache,  in  Chinese  {^ 
and  further  south,  among  the  Malaya,  tuhn  or  tahw  fori 
the  plant,  and  gula  for  the  product.  This  diversityj 
proves  the  great  antiquity  of  its  cultivation  in  thoaeB 
regions  of  Asia  in  which  botanical  indications  point  outi 
the  origin  of  the  species.  I 

The  epoch  of  its  introduction  into  different  countriesB 
agrees  with  the  idea  that  its  origin  was  in  India,  Cochin-1 
China,  or  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  Chinese  were  not  acquainted  with  the  sugar-cane 
at  a  very  remote  period,  and  they  received  it  fi-om  the 
West.     Bitter  contradicts  those  authors  who  speak  of  a 
very  ancient  cultivation,  and  I  find  most  positive  con.- J 
firmation  of  his  opinion  in  Dr.  Bretschneider's  paniphletJ 
di-awn  up  at  Pekin  with  the  aid  of  all  the  resources  of  ■ 
Chinese  literature.^    "I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,"* 
he  says,  "any  allusion  to  the  sugar-cane  in  the  mostl 
ancient  Chinese  books  (the  five  classics)."     It  appears  toj 
have  been  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  the  authors  o 
the  second  century  before  Christ.     The  first  descrlptioi: 
of  it  appears  in  the  Nan-fang-taao-mu-chviang,  in  thi^ 
fourth  century  ;  "  The  chS  cM,  kan-cfie  (kan,  sweet,  chSl^ 
bamboo)  grows,"  it  says,  "  in  Cochin -Cliina.    It  is  several 
inches  in  circumference,  and  resembles  the  bamboo.    The 
stem,  broken  into  pieces,  is  eatable  and  very  sweet.    The 
sap  which  is  drawn  from  it  is  dried  in  the  sun.     After  a 
few  days  it  becomes  sugar  (here  a  compound  Chinese  J 
character),  which  melts  in  the  mouth.  ...  In  the  yearj 
286  (of  our  era)  the  kingdom  of  Funan  (in  India,  beyond! 
the  Ganges)  sent  sugar  as  a  tribute."     According  to  the  1 
Pent-Sao,  an  emperor  who  reigned  from  627  to  650  A.D.,  J 
sent  a  man  into  the  Indian  province  of  Behar  to  learn  I 
how  to  manufacture  sugar.  r 

There  is  nothing  said  in  these  works  of  the  planttj 

I.,  pp,  45-47. 
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growing  wild  in  China ;  on  the  contrary,  the  origin  in 
Cochin-China,  indicated  by  Loureiro,  finds  an  unexpected 
confirmation.  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  its 
primitive  range  extended  from  Bengal  to  Cochin-China. 
It  may  have  included  the  Sunda  Isles  and  the  Moluccas, 
whose  climate  is  very  similar;  but  there  are  quite  as 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  early  introduced 
into  these  from  Cochin-China  or  the  Malay  peninsula. 

The  propagation  of  the  sugar-cane  from  India  west- 
ward is  well  known.  The  Greco-Roman  world  had  a 
vague  idea  of  the  reed  {calamvs)  which  the  Indians 
delighted  to  chew,  and  from  which  they  obtained  sugar.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  writings  do  not  mention 
sugar ;  ^  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  did  not  exist  west  of  the  Indus  at  the  time 
of  the  Jewish  captivity  at  Babylon.  The  Arabs  in  the 
Middle  Ages  introduced  it  into  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the 
south  of  Spain,^  where  it  flourished  until  the  abundance 
of  sugar  in  the  colonies  caused  it  to  be  abandoned.  Don 
Henriquez  transported  the  sugar-cane  from  Sicily  to 
Madeira,  whence  it  was  taken  to  the  Canaries  in  1503.* 
Hence  it  was  introduced  into  Brazil  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.^  It  was  taken  to  St.  Domingo 
about  1520,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  Mexico;^  to 
Guadeloupe  in  1644,  to  Martinique  about  1650,  to  Bour- 
bon when  the  colony  was  founded.'^  The  variety  known 
as  Otahiti,  which  is  not,  however,  wild  in  that  island, 
and  which  is  also  called  Bourbon,  was  introduced  into 
the  French  and  English  colonies  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.® 

*  See  the  quotations  from  Strabo,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  etc.,  in  Lenz, 
Botanik  der  Alien  Oriechen  und  Romer,  1859,  p.  267 ;  Fingerhut,  in  Florae 
1839,  vol.  ii.  p.  529 ;  and  many  other  authors. 

^  Bosenmiiller,  Handhuch  der  Bihl,  Alterth. 

*  Caleiidrier  Rural  de  Harih,  written  in  the  tenth  century  for  Spain, 
translated  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle  in  his  Climatologie  de  Vltalie  et  de 
VAndalousie,  p.  71. 

*  Von  Buoh,  Canar.  Ins.  •  Piso,  Br4sil,  p.  49. 

*  Humboldt,  Nouv.  Espagn^y  ed.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 
'  Not.  Stat.  8ur  Us  Col.  Franc,  i.  pp.  207,  29,  83. 

*  Macf adyen,  in  Hooker,  Bot.  MiscelL,  i.  p.  101  j  Maycook,  Fl.  Barhad.y 
p.  50. 
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The  processes  of  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the 
sugar  are  described  in  a  number  of  works,  among  which 
the  following  may  be  recommended :  de  Tussac,  Flore 
des  Antilles,  3  vols.,  Paris;  vol.  i.  pp.  151-182;  and 
Macfadyen,  in  Hooker's  Botanical  Miscellany,  1830, 
vol.  i.  pp.  103-116. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  FLOWERS,   OR   FOR  THE 
ORGANS  WHICH  ENVELOP  THEM. 

Clove — Caryophyllns  aromatictis,  Linnaeus. 

The  clove  used  for  domestic  purposes  is  the  calix  and 
flower-bud  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  of  M3rr- 
taceae.  Although  the  plant  has  been  often  described  and 
very  well  drawn  from  cultivated  specimens,  some  doubt 
remains  as  to  its  nature  when  wild.  I  spoke  of  it  in  my 
Geographical  Botany  in  1855,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  question  has  made  any  further  progress  since 
then,  which  induces  me  to  repeat  here  what  I  said  then. 

"  The  clove  must  have  come  originally  from  the  Moluc- 
cas," as  Rumphius  asserts,^  for  its  cultivation  was  limited 
two  centuries  ago  to  a  few  little  islands  in  this  archipelago. 
I  cannot,  however,  find  any  proof  that  the  true  clove  tree, 
with  pedimcles  and  aromatic  buds,  has  been  found  in  a 
wild  state.  Rumphius  ^  considers  that  a  plant  of  which 
he  gives  a  description,  and  a  drawing  under  the  name 
CaryophylluTii  sytvestrey  belongs  to  the  same  species,  and 
this  plant  is  wild  throughout  the  Moluccas.  A  native 
told  him  that  the  cultivated  clove  trees  degenerate  into 
this  form,  and  Rumphius  himself  found  a  plant  of  C, 
sylvestre  in  a  deserted  plantation  of  cultivated  cloves. 
Nevertheless  plate  3  differs  from  plate  1  of  the  cultivated 
clove  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  teeth  of  the 
calix.     I  do  not  speak  of  plate  2,  which  appears  to  be  an 

»  -  ' 

■  ^  i'i.  p.  3.  2  ii.  tab.  3. 
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abnormal  form  of  the  cultivated  clove.  Rumphius  say* 
that  C.  sylvestre  has  no  aromatic  properties ;  now,  aa 
a  rule,  the  aromatic  properties  are  more  developed  in  the 
wild  plants  of  a  species  than  in  the  cultivated  plants. 
Sonnerat^  also  publishes  figures  of  the  true  clove  and  of 
a  spurious  clove  found  in  a  small  island  near  the  country 
of  the  Papuans.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  false  clove 
differs  completely  by  its  blunt  leaves  from  the  true  clove, 
and  also  from  the  two  species  of  Rumphius.  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  to  class  all  these  different  plants,  wild 
and  cultivated,  together,  as  all  authors  have  done.*  It 
is  especially  necessary  to  exclude  plate  120  of  Sonnerat, 
which  is  admitted  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  An 
historical  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  clove,  and  of 
its  introduction  into  different  countries,  will  be  found  in 
the  last-named  work,  in  the  DictioTunaire  d'AgricuUv/re, 
and  in  the  dictionaries  of  natural  history. 

If  it  he  true,  as  Roxburgh  says,^  that  the  Sanskrit' 
language  had  a  name,  Iwvunga,  for  the  clove,  the  trads' 
in  this  spice  must  date  from  a  very  early  epoch,  even 
supposing  the  name  to  be  more  modem  than  the  true 
Sanskrit.  But  I  doubt  its  genuine  character,  for  the 
Romans  would  have  known  of  a  substance  so  easily  trans- 
ported, and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  introduced, 
into  Europe  before  the  discoveiy  of  the  Moluccas  by  the'' 
Portuguese. 

Hop — Humidua  hwpv.lii8,  Linnieus. 

The  hop  is  wild  in  Europe  from  England  and  Sweden 
as  far  south  as  the  mountains  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
and  in  Asia  as  far  as  Damascus,  as  the  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,and  of  Eastern  Siberia,*hut  it  is  not  found  in. 
India,  the  north  of  China,  or  the  basin  of  the  river  Amur.* 

'  Sonnerat,  Voy.  Jfoitji.  Gtttn.,  tab.  119,  IZO. 

>  Tbuuberft,  i>i!ia.,;i.p.326i  De  C[uidoll<],iVDdr.,iii.  p.  262  ;  Hooksril 
Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  2749  j  Haaetarl.  Cat.  Hart.  B'<g-T.  Alt.,  p.  281.  ' 

'  Boibarfrb,  Flora  Indica,  edit.  18)12,  vol.  ji.  p.  1>I4. 

'  Alph.  de  Candolle,  in  Prodramm,  vol.  ivi.,  Beet,  1,  p.  B9  ; 
Fl.  Ori™(.,iT.p.  1152!  Hohenaoker,  Entim.  Planl.  Talyich,  p.  SO ;  Buhss 
AufMiUang  Tranecaimafisv,  p.  202. 

*  An  erronmna  transcription  oF  what  Aaa  Gray  (Botany  of  floTtk, 
IJjiiled  Statet,  edit.  5)  saja  of  the  hemp,  wronijly  atCribuLed  to  the  hop 
in.  iVodrotnus,  nnd  repeated  in  the  French  editiun  of  this  woi'k,  should 
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In  spite  of  the  entirely  wild  appearance  of  the  hop  in 
Europe  in  districts  far  from  cultivation,  it  has  been  some- 
times asked  if  it  is  not  of  Asiatic  origin.^  I  do  not  think 
this  can  be  proved,  nor  even  that  it  is  likely.  The  fact 
that  the  Gi-eeks  and  Latins  have  not  spoken  of  the  use 
of  the  hop  in  making  beer  is  easily  explained,  as  they 
were  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  this  drink.  If 
the  Greeks  have  not  mentioned  the  plant,  it  is  simply 

ferhaps  because  it  is  rare  in  their  country.  From  the 
talian  name  lupulo  it  seems  likely  that  Pliny  speaks  of 
it  with  other  vegetables  under  the  name  lupus  aalictarius.^ 
That  the  custom  of  brewing  with  hops  only  became 
general  in  the  Middle  Ages  proves  nothing,  except  that 
other  plants  were  formerly  employed,  as  is  still  the  case 
in  some  districts.  The  Kelts,  the  Germans,  other  peoples 
of  the  north  and  even  of  the  south  who  had  the  vine, 
made  beer  ®  either  of  barley  or  of  other  fermented  grain, 
adding  in  certain  cases  different  vegetable  substances — the 
bark  of  the  oak  or  of  the  tamarisk,  for  instance,  or  the 
fruits  of  Myrica  gale}  It  is  very  possible  that  they 
did  not  soon  discover  the  advantages  of  the  hop,  and  that 
even  after  these  were  recognized,  they  employed  wild 
hops  before  beginning  to  cultivate  them.  The  first  men- 
tion of  hop-gardens  occurs  in  an  act  of  donation  made  by 
Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne,  in  768.^  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  an  important  object  of  culture  in  Germany, 
but  it  began  in  England  only  under  Henry  VIII.® 

The  common  names  of  the  hop  only  furnish  negative 
indications  as  to  its  origin.     There  is  no  Sanskrit  name,^ 

be  corrected.  Humulus  Lupulus  is  indigenous  in  the  east  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Yeso,  according  to  a  letter  from 
Mazimowicz. — Author's  Noie,  1884. 

•  Hehn,  Nutzpjianzen  und  Uausthiere  in  ihren  Uebergang  aus  Asien, 
edit.  3,  p.  415. 

•  Pliny,  Hist,  bk.  21,  c.  15.  He  mentions  asparagus  in  this  con- 
nection, and  the  young  shoots  of  the  hop  are  sometimes  eaten  in  this 
manner. 

•  Tacitus,  Qermania,  cap.  25 ;  Pliny,  bk.  18,  c.  7 ;  Hehn,  KvXtwr- 
jiflanzen,  edit.  3,  pp.  125-137. 

•  Volz,  Beitrage  zur  Cultwrgeschichtey  p.  149.  *  Ihid. 

•  Beckmann,  Erfindungeriy  quoted  by  Volz. 

'  Piddington,  Index ;  Fick,  Worterh,  Indo-Qerm*  8jprachen,  i. ;  Ur- 
f^rache* 
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and  this  agrees  with  the  absonce  of  the  species  in  the  region 
of  the  Himalayas,  and  shows  that  the  early  Aryan  peoples 
had  not  noticed  and  employed  it.  I  have  quoted  before ' 
some  of  the  European  names,  showin}?  their  diversity, 
although  some  few  oC  them  may  be  derived  from  a  com- 
mon stock.  Hehn,  the  philologist,  haa  treated  of  their 
etymology,  and  shown  how  obacure  it  is,  but  he  has  not 
mentioned  the  names  totally  distinct  from  huTiile,  hop/  or 
hop,  and  ch/meli  of  the  Scandinavian,  Gothic,  and  Slav 
races;  for  example,  Apini  in  Lette,  Apwynis  in  Lithua- 
nian, tap  in  Eathonian,  blust  in  lUyrian,^  which  have 
evidently  other  roots.  This  variety  tends  to  confinn  the 
theory  that  the  species  existed  in  Europe  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Aryan  nations.  Several  different  peoples 
naust  have  distinguished,  known,  and  used  this  plant  suc- 
cessively, which  confirms  its  extension  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  before  it  was  used  in  brewing. 

Carthamine — Oarlhamus  tindorius,  Linnfeus. 

The  composite  annual  which  produces  the  dye  called 
carthamine  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cultivated  species. 
Its  flowers  are  used  for  dyeing  in  red  or  yellow,  and  the 
seeds  yield  oil 

The  grave-cloths  which  wrap  the  ancient  I^ptian 
mammies  are  dyed  with  carthamine,^  and  quite  recently 
fragments  of  the  plant  have  been  found  in  the  tombs 
discovered  at  Deir  el  Bahari.*  It,%  cultivation  must  also 
be  ancient  in  India,  since  there  are  two  Sanskrit  names 
tor  it,  cuaumbha  and  kamulottarn,  of  which  the  first  has  \ 
several  derivatives  in  the  modern  languages  of  the-i 
peninsula.'  The  Chinese  only  received  carthamine  in 
the  second  century  B.C.,  when  Chang-kien  brought  it 
back  from  Bactriana.^  The  Greeks  and  Latins  were 
probably  not  acquainted  with  it,  for  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  is  the  plant  which  they  knew  as  cnikos  qt 
anicits.''    At  a  later  period  the  Arabs  contributed  largely^ 

'  A.  do  Oaadolle,  Qioijr.  Bat.  Rait.,  p.  857. 

'  Diet.  MS.,  compiled  from  floras,  MoritBi. 

'   Ongsr,  Die  FJlanien  da  Alten  Sgy-ptena,  p.  47. 

'  Sthweinfarth.inalettertoM.BoiBBier.lSSa.      '  Piddii 

•  BratBohneidM,  StoAy  and  Value,  etc.,  p-  16. 

'  See  Torgiani,  Cenvi  Storid,  p.  108. 
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to  diffuse  the  cultivation  of  carthamine,  which  they 
named  qorton^  kurtum,  whence  carthamine^  or  uafur, 
or  ihridky  or  'morahu}  a  diversity  indicating  an  ancient 
existence  in  several  countries  of  Western  Asia  or  of 
Africa.  The  progress  of  chemistry  threatens  to  do  away 
with  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  as  of  many  others,  but 
it  still  subsists  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  East,  and 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Nile.^ 

No  botanist  has  found  the  carthamine  in  a  really 
wild  state.  Authors  doubtfully  assign  to  it  an  origin  in 
India  or  Africa,  in  Abyssinia  in  particular,  but  they  have 
never  seen  it  except  in  a  cultivated  state,  or  with  every 
appearance  of  having  escaped  from  cultivation.® 

Mr.  Clarke,*  formerly  director  of  the  Botanical  (jardens 
in  Calcutta,  who  has  lately  studied  the  Compositce  of 
India,  includes  the  species  only  as  a  cultivated  one. 
The  summary  of  our  modem  knowledge  of  the  plants 
of  the  Nile  region,  including  Abyssinia,  by  Schweinfurth 
and  Ascherson,^  only  indicates  it  as  a  cultivated  species, 
nor  does  the  list  of  the  plants  observed  by  Rohlfs  on  his 
recent  journey  mention  a  wild  carthamine.® 

As  the  species  has  not  been  found  wild  either  in 
India  or  in  Africa,  and  as  it  has  been  cultivated  for 
thousands  of  years  in  both  countries,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  of  seeking  its  origin  in  the  intermediate  region ;  a 
method  which  had  been  successful  in  other  cases. 

UDfortunately,  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  almost  un- 
known. Forskal,  who  has  visited  the  coasts  of  Yemen, 
has  learnt  nothing  about  the  carthamine ;  nor  is  it 
mentioned  among  the  plants  of  Botta  and  of  Bovd  But 
an  Arab,  Abu  Anifa,  quoted  by  Ebn  Baithar,  a  thirteenth- 
century  writer,  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "^ — "  Usfur, 
this  plant  furnishes  a  substance  used  as  a  dye  ;  there  are 
two  kinds,  one  cultivated  and  one  wild,  which  both  grow 

^  Forskal,  Fl.  JEgypt.,  p.  73 ;  Ebn  Baithar,  Germ,  trans.,  ii.  pp.  196, 
293  ;  i.  p.  18. 

*  See  Gasparin,  Cnurs  d'Agric,  iv.  p.  217. 

'  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient. ^  iii.  p.  710 ;  Oliver,  Flora  of  Trop.  Afr.y  iii.  p.  439. 

*  Clarke,  Compositce  Indicce,  1876,  p.  244. 

*  Schweinfurth  and  Ascherson,  Aufzahlungy  p.  283. 

*  Bohlfs,  Kufra,  in  8vo,  1881.  '  Ebn  Baithar,  ii.  p.  196. 
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in  Arabia,  of  which  the  seeds  are  called  elkurthum.' 
Abu  Anifa  was  very  likely  right. 

Saffiron — Crocus  sativv-s,  Linnffius, 

The  saffron  was  cultivated  in  very  early  times  in  the 
west  of  Asia.  The  Romans  praised  the  saffron  of  Cilicia, 
which  they  preferred  to  that  grown  in  Italy.^  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  Kashmir  have  been  for  a  long  time  thi 
countries  which  export  the  most.  India  gets  it  from 
Kashmir^  at  the  present  day.  Roxburgh  and  Walhch 
do  not  mention  it  in  their  works.  The  two  Sanskrit 
names  mentioned  by  Piddington  °  probably  applied  to  the 
substance  saffron  brought  from  the  West,  for  the  name 
kasmwajam7)ia  appears  to  indicate  its  origin  in  Kashmir. 
The  other  name  is  kunkuvia.  The  Hebrew  word  Icarkom 
is  commonly  translated  saffron,  but  it  more  probably 
applies  to  cai'thamine,  to  judge  from  the  name  of  the 
latter  in  Arabic.*  Beside.'*,  the  saffron  is  not  cultivated 
in  Egypt  or  in  Arabia.  The  Greek  name  is  krokos} 
Saffron,  which  recurs  in  all  modem  European  languages, 
comes  from  the  Arabic  aakafaran^  zajranh?  The 
Spaniards,  nearer  to  the  Arabs,  call  it  asafrcm.  The 
Arabic  name  itself  comes  from  assfar,  yellow. 

Trustworthy  authors  say  that  C.  sativus  is  wild 
in  Greece  ^  and  in  the  Abruzzi  mountains  in  Italy.* 
Maw,  who  is  preparing  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Crocus, 
based  on  a  long  series  of  observations  in  gardens  and 
in  herbaria,  connects  with  0.  sativuH  six  forma  which 
are  found  wild  in  mountainous  districts  from  Italy  to 
Kurdistan.  None  of  these,  he  says,^"  are  identical  with 
the  cultivated  variety;  but  certain  forms  described 
under  other  names  (C.  Oi'isnii,  C.  Cartivnghtiantia,  0. 
TkoTnasii),  hardly  differ  from  it.  These  are  from  Italy 
and  Greece, 

'  Plmy,  bt,  KE.  c.  6.  '  Boyle,  Rl.  Himal.,  p.  372. 

'  Index,  p.  S5. 

<  Adcordiug  to  ForBbal,  Delile,  Bejnier,  SohweiiitaTtb,  and  Aaoheiaon., 

'  TheophrostDfl,  HUt.,  1,  6,  o.  6. 

«  J,  BanhiD,  Hw(.,  if.  p.  637,  '  Boyle,  III.  HinuU. 

•  SLbthorp,  Frodr. ;  Fraaa,  Syn.  Ft.  Claen.,  p.  893. 

*  J.  Qaj,  qaoted  bj  BubingtoD,  Man.  Brit.  Ft. 
'*  Ubw,  in  the  Qordetlti'a  Ohrofl.,  18B1,  vol.  xvi. 
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The  cultivation  of  saffron,  of  which  the  conditions 
are  given  in  the  Cours  d' Agriculture  by  Gasparin,  and 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socidte  d'Acclimatation  for  1870,  is 
becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  Europe  and  Asia.^  It 
has  sometimes  had  the  effect  of  naturalizing  the  species 
for  a  few  years  at  least  in  localities  where  it  appears  to 
be  wild. 

'  Jaoqnemont,  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PLANTS  CULTIVATED  FOR  THEIR  FRUITS.^ 

Sweet  Sop,  Sagar  Apple  ^ — Anona  sqvximosa,  Linnaeus. 
(In  British  India,  Custard  Apple ;  but  this  is  the  name 
of  AnoTia  muricata  in  America.) 

The  original  home  of  this  and  other  cultivated 
Anonacese  has  been  the  subject  of  doubts,  which  make 
it  an  interesting  problem.  I  attempted  to  resolve  them 
in  1855.  The  opinion  at  which  I  then  arrived  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  observations  of  travellers, 
and  as  it  is  useful  to  show  how  far  probabilities  based 
upon  sound  methods  lead  to  true  assertions,  I  will  trans- 
cribe what  I  then  said,^  mentioning  afterwards  the  more 
recent  discoveries. 

"  Kobert  Brown  proved  in  1818  that  all  the  species 
of  the  genus  Anona,  excepting  Anona  seTiegalensis, 
belong  to  America,  and  none  to  Asia.  Aug.  de  Saint- 
Hilaire  says  that,  according  to  Vellozo,  A.  squaTnosa  was 
introduced  into  Brazil,  that  it  is  known  there  under 
the  name  of  pinha,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  fir-cone, 
and  of  ata,  evidently  borrowed  from  the  names  attoa  and 
atis,  which  are  those  of  the  same  plant  in  Asia,  and 
which  belong  to  Eastern  languages.     Therefore,  adds  de 

^  The  word  frait  is  here  employed  in  the  vulgar  eenee,  for  any  fleshy 
part  which  enlarges  after  the  flowering.  In  the  strictly  botanical  sense, 
the  AnonaceaB,  strawberries,  cashews,  pine-apples,  and  breadfruit  are  not 
fruits. 

*  A.  squamosa  is  figured  in  Descourtilz,  Flore  des  AntiUeSy  ii.  pi.  83  ; 
Hooker's  Bot.  Mag.,  3095  ;  and  Tussac,  Flore  des  Antilles,  iii.  pi.  4. 

'  A.  de  Candolle,  Qiogr.  Bot,  Bais.,  p.  859. 
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Saint-Hilaire/  the  Portuguese  transported  A,  squamosa 
from  their  Indian  to  their  American  possessions,  etc." 

Having  made  in  1832  a  review  of  the  family  of  the 
Anonacese,^  I  noticed  how  Mr.  Brown's  botanical  argument 
was  ever  growing  stronger;  for  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  described  Anonacese,  no  Anona, 
nor  even  any  species  of  Anonaceae  with  united  ovaries, 
had  been  found  to  be  a  native  of  Asia.  I  admitted® 
the  probability  that  the  species  came  from  the  West 
Indies  or  from  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  American 
continent ;  but  I  inadvertently  attributed  this  opinion  to 
Mr.  Brown,  who  had  merely  indicated  an  American  origm 
in  general.* 

Facts  of  different  kinds  have  since  confirmed  this 
view. 

"  Ariona  squamosa  has  been  found  wild  in  Asia, 
apparently  as  a  naturalized  plant ;  in  Africa,  and  espe- 
cially in  America,  with  all  the  conditions  of  an  indigenous 
plant.  In  fact,  according  to  Dr.  Royle,^  the  species  has 
been  naturalized  in  several  parts  of  India ;  but  he  only 
saw  it  apparently  growing  wild  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain near  the  fort  of  Adjeegurh  in  Bundlecund,  among 
teak  trees.  When  so  remarkable  a  tree,  in  a  country  so 
thoroughly  explored  by  botanists,  has  only  been  discovered 
in  a  single  locality  beyond  the  limits  of  cultivation,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  is  not  indigenous  in  the  country. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  found  it  in  the  isle  of  St.  lago,  of  the 
Cape  Verde  group,  forming  woods  on  the  hills  which  over- 
look the  valley  of  St.  Domingo.^  Since  A.  squamiosa 
is  only  known  as  a  cultivated  plant  on  the  neighbouring 
continent ;  "^  as  it  is  not  even  indicated  in  Guinea  by 
Thonning,®  nor  in  Congo,^  nor  in  Senegambia,^®  nor  in 

*  Ang.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  Plantes  usuelles  des  BrSsiliens,  bk.  vi.  p.  5. 

*  Alph.  de  Candolle,  Mem.  8oc.  Phys.  et  d'Eist.  Nat.  de  Oen^ve. 

*  Ihid.y  p.  19  of  Mem.  printed  separately. 

*  See  Botany  of  Congo,  and  the  German  translation  of  Brown's  works, 
which  has  alphabetical  tables. 

*  Royle,  III.  Himal.,  p.  60. 

*  Webb,  in  Fl.  Nigr.,  p.  97.  '  Tbid.,  p.  204. 

*  Thonning,  PI.  Ouin.  •  Brown,  Congo,  p.  6. 
*•  Gnillemin,  Perrottet,  and  Eichard,  Tentamen  Fl.  8eneg. 
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Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  which  proves  a  recent  introductic 
into  Africa ;  lastly,  as  the  Cape  Vei'de  Isles  have  lost 
groat  part  of  their  primitive  forests,  I  believe  that  this 
IS  a  case  of  naturalization  from  seed  escaped  from  gardens. 
Authors  are  agreed  in  considering  the  species  wild  in 
Jamaica.  Formerly  the  a,^sertiona of  Sloane^  and  Brown' 
might  have  been  disregarded,  but  tliey  are  confirmed  b; 
Macfadyen.^  Martins  found  the  species  wild  in  t 
virgin  forests  of  Para*  He  even  says, '  Sylveaoentem 
Tiemoribua  paraeneibus  inveni,'  whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  these  trees  alone  formed  a  forest.  Splitgerber" 
found  it  in  the  forests  of  Surinam,  but  he  says,  'An 
spontanea?'  The  number  of  localities  in  this  part  of 
America  is  significant.  I  need  not  remind  my  readers 
that  no  tree  grovring  elsewhere  than  on  the  coast  has 
been  found  tnjly  indigenous  at  once  in  tropical  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,^  The  result  of  my  researches  renders 
such  a  fact  almost  impossible,  and  if  a  tree  were  robust 
enough  to  extend  over  such  an  area,  it  would  he  extremely 
common  in  all  tropical  countries. 

"Moreover,  historical  and  philological  facts  tend  also 
to  confirm  the  theory  of  an  American  origin.  The  details 
given  by  Rumphius '  show  that  Anona  squa-mosa 
a  plant  newly  cultivated  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  Forster  does  not  mention  the  culti- 
vation of  any  Anonacea  in  the  small  islands  of  the 
Pacific."  Rheede*  says  that  A.  squamosa  is  an  exotic 
in  Malabar,  but  was  brought  to  India,  first  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Arabs,  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese.  It  is  cer 
tainly  cultivated  in  China  and  in  Cochin- Chin  a,*"  and  ii 
the  PhiUppine  Isles,^^  but  we  do  not  know  from  what, 
epoch.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  cultivate  it."*' 

'  Bloane,  Jaw...  ii.  p.  168. 

*  MacfadjBii,  Fl.  Jam.,  p. 
'  Splitgerber,  tiederi.  Kraidk.  Arch.,  ij.  p 
■  A.  de  CandoUe,  Orfoffr.  Bot.  Eais.,  chap.  i. 
'  RnrophinB,  i.  p.  139.  •  Porater,  Plantm  Etmlenta. 

*  HLeede,  Malabar,  iii.  p.  23.         "  Loureiro,  Fl.  Cixbin.,  p.  427, 
"  Blanco,  Fl.  Filip. 

"  Tbia  depends  upon  the  opioioa  formed  with  reepect  to  A.  glabTo, 
Forekal  (A.  Asiatica,  B.  Dnn.  Anon.,  p.  71 ;  A.  Farskalii,  D.  C.  Syel.. 
i.  p.  472),  which  ir&s  Kiniatiiaea  uoltivated  in  gardens  in  Egjpt  irhen 
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It  was  cultivated  in  India  in  Roxburgh's  day ;  *  he  had 
not  seen  the  wild  plant,  and  only  mentions  one  common 
name  in  a  modern  language,  the  Bengali  ata,  which  is 
already  in  Rheede.  Later  the  name  gunda-gatra  ^  was 
believed  to  be  Sanskrit,  but  Dr.  Royle  ®  having  consulted 
Wilson,  the  famous  author  of  the  Sanskrit  dictionary, 
touching  the  antiquity  of  this  name,  he  replied  that  it 
was  taken  from  the  Sabda  Chanrika,  a  comparatively 
modem  compilation.  The  names  of  ata,  ati,  are  found 
in  Rheede  and  Rumphius.*  This  is  doubtless  the  founda- 
tion of  Saint-Hilaire's  argument;  but  a  nearly  similar 
name  is  given  to  Anona  squaTnosa  in  Mexico.  This 
name  is  ate,  ahate  di  Panucho,  found  in  Hernandez^ 
with  two  similar  and  rather  poor  figures  which  may  be 
attributed  either  to  A.  sqv/imosa,  as  Dunal®  thinks,  or 
to  A.  cherimolia,  according  to  Martins.^  Oviedo  uses 
the  name  anon.^  It  is  very  possible  that  the  name  ata 
was  introduced  into  Brazil  from  Mexico  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  may  also,  I  confess,  have  come 
from  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  the  East  Indies.  Mar- 
tins says,  however,  that  the  species  was  imported  from 
the  West  India  Islands.^  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had 
any  proof  of  this,  or  whether  he  speaks  on  the  authority 
of  Oviedo*s  work,  which  he  quotes  and  which  I  cannot 
consult.  Oviedo's  article,  translated  by  Marcgraf,^® 
describes  A.  sqvxunosa  without  speaking  of  its  origin. 

Forskal  visited  that  coantry ;  it  was  called  keschtay  that  is,  coagulated 
milk.  The  rarity  of  its  caltiyation  and  the  silence  of  ancient  authors 
ebows  that  it  was  of  modem  introdnction  into  Egypt.  Ebn  Baithar 
(Sondtheimer's  German  translation,  in  2  vols.,  1840),  an  Arabian  physician 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  mentions  no  Anonaceaj  nor  the  name  keschta. 
I  do  not  see  that  Forskal's  description  and  illustration  (Descr.,  p.  102.  ic. 
tab.  15)  differ  from  A.  squamosa.  Coquebert*s  specimen,  mentioned  in 
the  Bystema,  agrees  with  Forskal's  plate ;  but  as  it  is  in  flower  while 
the  plate  shows  the  fruit,  its  identity  cannot  be  proved. 

•  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  1832,  v.  ii.  p.  657. 

•  Piddington,  Index j  p.  6.  '  Eoyle,  HI.  Him.,  p.  60. 

•  Rheede  and  Rumphius,  i.  p.  139. 

•  Hernandez,  pp.  348,  454.  •  Dunal,  Mem.  Anon.,  p.  70. 
'  Martins,  Fl.  Bras.,  fasc.  ii.  p.  15. 

•  Hence  the  generic  name  ^noria,  which  Linnseus  changed  to  Annona 
(provision),  because  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  savage  name,  and  did 
not  mind  a  pun. 

•  Martins,  Fl.  Bras,,  fasc.  ii.  p.  15.  "  Marcgraf,  Brazil^  p.  94. 
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"  The  sum  total  of  the  facts  is  altogether  in  favour  of 
an  American  origin.  The  locality  where  the  species 
usually  appears  wild  is  in  the  forests  of  Para.  Its  culti- 
vation is  ancient  in  America,  since  Oviedo  is  one  of  the 
first  authors  (1535)  who  has  written  about  this  country. 
No  doubt  its  cultivation  ia  of  ancient  date  in  Asia  like- 
wise, and  this  renders  the  prablera  curious.  It  ia  not 
proved,  however,  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  tree  of  which  the 
fruit  is  so  agreeable  would  have  been  more  widely  diffused 
in  the  old  world  if  it  had  always  existed  there.  More- 
over, it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  its  cultivation  in 
America  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  an  origin  in  the  old  world." 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  1  find  the  following  fs 
puhlished  by  different  authors  :— 

1.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
Asiatic  species  of  the  genus  Anona  is  stronger  than  ever. 
A.  Asiatica,  Linnieus,  was  based  upon  eiTors  (see  my 
note  in  the  G^ogr.  Bot,  p.  862).  A.  ohtitsifoUa  (Tuasac, 
Fl.  des  Antillea,  i,  p.  191,  pi,  28),  cultivated  formerly 
in  St.  Domingo  as  of  Asiatic  origin,  ia  also  perhaps 
founded  upon  a  mistake.  I  suspect  that  the  drawing 
represents  the  flower  of  one  si>ecie8  [A.  muricata)  and 
the  fruit  of  another  (A.  aquamosa).  No  Anona  has  been 
discovered  in  Asia,  but  four  or  five  are  now  known  in 
Africa  instead  oi'  only  one  or  two,^  and  a  larger  number 
than  formeily  in  America 

2.  The  anthoi-s  of  I'ecent  Asiatic  floras  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  consider  the  AnonsP,  parti cularl)"-  A.  squamosa; 
which  is  here  and  there  found  apparently  wildj  as 
naturalized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cultivated  ground 
and  of  European  settlements.^ 

'  See  Baker,  Flora  of  Uuiiriliiis,  p.  3.  Tbo  identity  admitted  hy 
Oliror,  Ft.  Trap.  Afr.,  i.  p.  IB,  of  the  Aiiono  ■paluttrU  of  America  witli 
that  of  Senegambia,  appears  to  me  very  extraordinary,  althi>ngli  it  ie  a 
apncies  nLich  ^lows  ia  marsbes;  that  is,  baTinf;  perhaps  a  vecy  wide 

'  Hooter,  JT.nfSH(.  rnd.,i.p.T8;  Miqnel,  K.  r?uiD-Baioi'o,  i.pftrt2. 
p.  33:  Enn,  Fi)re»t  Flora  of  Brit.  Bwrm.,  i.  p.  46;  Stewart  aud  Brandie, 
Fvrmtt  of  India,  p.  S. 
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3.  In  the  new  African  floras  already  quoted,  A, 
squamosa  and  the  others  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently 
are  always  mentioned  as  cultivated  species. 

4.  McNab,  the  horticulturist,  found  A,  squamosa  in 
the  dry  plains  of  Jamaica/  which  confirms  the  asser- 
tions of  previous  authors.  Eggers  says^  that  the  species 
is  common  in  the  thickets  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Virgin 
Islands.  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  discovered  wild 
in  Cuba. 

5.  On  the  American  continent  it  is  given  as  culti- 
vated.^ However,  M.  Andrd  sent  me  a  specimen  from  a 
stony  district  in  the  Magdalena  valley,  which  appears  to 
belong  to  this  species  and  to  be  wild.  The  fruit  is  want- 
ing, which  renders  the  matter  doubtful.  From  the  note  on 
the  ticket,  it  is  a  delicious  fruit  like  that  of  A,  squa- 
Tnosa.  Warming  *  mentions  the  species  as  cultivated  at 
Lagoa  Santa  in  Brazil.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
cultivated  or  naturalized  from  cultivation  in  Para, 
Guiana,  and  New  Granada. 

In  fine,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  in  my  opinion, 
that  its  original  countiy  is  America,  and  in  especial  the 
West  India  Islands. 

Sour  Sop — A  nona  muricata,  Linnaeus. 

This  fruit-tree,^  introduced  into  all  the  colonies  in 
tropical  countries  is  wild  in  the  West  Indies ;  at  least, 
its  existence  has  been  proved  in  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  several  of  the  smaller 
islands.®  It  is  sometimes  naturalized  on  the  continent 
of  South  America  near  dwellings.'  Andrd  brought 
specimens  from  the  district  of  Cauca  in  New  Granada, 

'  Grisebach,  Fl.  of  Brit.  W.  I.  Isles^  p.  5. 

*  Eggers,  Flora  of  St.  Croix  and  Virgin  Isles,  p.  23. 

'  Triana  and  Planchon,  Prodr.  Fl.  Novo-Oranatensis,  p.  29;  Sagot, 
Journ.  Soc,  d'Hortic,  1872. 

*  Warming,  Symholce  ad.  Fl.  Bra^.y  xvi.  p.  434. 

*  Figured  in  Descourtilz,  Fl.  Med.  des.  Antillesy  ii.  pi.  87,  and  in 
Tnssac,  Fl.  des  Antilles^  ii.  p.  24. 

*  Richard,  Plantes  Vasculaires  de  Cuba,  p.  29;  Swaxtz,  Ohs.y  p.  221; 
P.  Bi-own,  Jamaica,  p.  255 ;  Macfadyen,  Fl.  of  Jam.,  p.  7 ;  Eggers,  Fl. 
of  St.  Croix,  p.  23 ;  Grisebach,  Fl.  Brit.  W.  I.,  p.  4. 

^  Martins,  Fl.  Brasil,  fasc.  ii.  p.  4j  Splitgerber,  PI.  de  Surinamyin 
Nederl.  Kruidk.  Arch.y  i.  p.  226. 
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but  he  does  not  say  they  were  wild,  and  I  see  that 
Triana  (Prodr.  Ft.  Oranat.)  only  mentions  it  as  culti' 
vated. 

Custard  Apple   in  the   West   Indies,    Bnllock's  Hei 
in  th"!  East  Indies — Anona  reticulata,  Linnicus. 

This  Anona,  figured  in  Descourtilz,  Flore  Med/icale 
des  Antilles,  ii.  pi.  82,  and  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
pi.  2912,  is  wild  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent,  Guade- 
loupe, Santa  Cruz,  and  Barbados,^  and  also  in  the  island 
of  Tobago  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,^  and  in  the  province 
of  Antioquia  in  New  Granada."  If  it  ia  wild  in  the  last- 
named  localities  as  well  aa  in  the  West  Indies,  its  area 
probably  extends  into  several  states  of  Central  America 
and  of  New  Granada. 

Although  the  bullock's  heart  is  not  much  esteemed 
as  a  fruit,  the  species  has  been  introduced  into  most 
tropical  colonies.  Rbecde  and  Rumphius  found  it  in 
plantations  in  Southern  Asia.  According  to  Weiwifcsch, 
it  has  naturalized  itself  from  cultivation  in  Angola,  in 
Western  Africa,*  and  this  liaa  also  taken  place  in  British 

Chirimoya — An&na  Ckenmolia,  Lamarck. 

The  chirimoya  is  not  so  generally  cultivated  in  thej 
colonies  as  the  preceding  species,  although  the  fruit 
excellent.     This  ia  probably  the  reason  that  there 
illustration   of  the   fruit   better  than  that  of  Feuilli 
{Oba.,  iii.  pL  17),  while  the  tiower  is  well  represented 
pi.  2011  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  under  the  name  of 
A.  tnpetala. 

In  1855,  I  wrote  as  follows,  touching  the  origin  of 
the  species:"  "The  chirimoya  ia  mentioned  by  Lamarck 
and  Uunal  as  growing  in  Pern ;  but  Feuill«Se,  who  was 
the  first  to  speak  of  it,'  saya  that  it  is  cultivated.     Mae- 
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•  Riohartl,    Maofadjen,    Grisebaob,    Eggera,    Bwartz,    Maji 
■bfid.,  p.  B33. 
'  SpBinann,  Bot.  0}  the  Herald,  p.  75. 

•  Ti'iana  and  Plauchon,  Frodr.  i'l  Hovo-Qrana 

•  rilii-er.  Fl..  Trip.  Afr.,  i.  p.  15. 
'  Sir  J.  Hoolcor,  Fl.  Brit,  Ind.,  i.  p.  78. 
■  De  Candolle,  Qiogr.  Bat.  Rais.,  p.  863, 
'  FeuUJee,  Oba.,  ili.  p.  23,  t.  17. 
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fadyen^  says  it  abounds  in  the  Port  Royal  Mountains, 
Jamaica ;  but  he  adds  that  it  came  originally  from  Peru, 
and  must  have  been  introduced  long  ago,  whence  it 
appears  that  the  species  is  cultivated  in  the  higher 
plantations,  rather  than  wild.  Sloane  does  not  mention 
it.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  saw  it  cultivated  in 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada ;  Martins  in  Brazil,^  where 
the  seeds  had  been  introduced  from  Peru.  The  species 
is  cultivated  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,^  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Asia.  Its  American  origin  is  evident. 
I  might  even  go  further,  and  assert  that  it  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  rather  than  of  New  Granada  or  Mexico.  It  will 
probably  be  found  wild  in  one  of  these  countries.  Meyen 
has  not  brought  it  from  Peru."  * 

My  doubts  are  now  lessened,  thanks  to  a  kind  com- 
munication from  M.  Ed.  Andrd  I  may  mention  first, 
that  I  have  seen  specimens  from  Mexico  gathered  by 
Botteri  and  Bourgeau,  and  that  authors  often  speak  of 
finding  the  species  in  this  region,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Central  America,  and  New  Granada.  It  is  true,  they  do 
not  say  that  it  is  wild.  On  the  contrary,  they  remark 
that  it  is  cultivated,  or  that  it  has  escaped  from  gardens 
and  become  naturalized.^  Grisebach  asserts  that  it  is 
wild  from  Peru  to  Mexico,  but  he  gives  no  proof.  Andr^ 
gathered,  in  a  valley  in  the  south-west  of  Ecuador, 
specimens  which  certainly  belong  to  the  species  as  far 
as  it  can  be  asserted  without  seeing  the  fruit.  He  says 
nothing  as  to  its  wild  nature,  but  the  care  with  which 
he  points  out  in  other  cases  plants  cultivated  or  perhaps 
escaped  from  cultivation,  leads  me  to  think  that  he 
regards  these  specimens  as  wild.  Claude  Gay  says  that 
the  species  has  been  cultivated  in  Chili  from  time  im- 
memorial.®   However,  Molina,  who  mentions  several  fruit- 

•  Macfadyen,  Fl.  Jam.y  p.  10.        '  Martins,  Fl.  Bras.,  fasc  iii.  p.  15. 

•  Hooker,  Fl.  Nigr.y  p.  205.  *  Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.,  xix.  suppl.  1. 

•  Biuhard,  Plant.  Vase,  de  Cuba ;  Grisebach,  Fl.  Brit,  W.  Ind.  Is. ; 
Hemsley,  Biologia  Centr.  Am.,  p.  118 ;  Kunth,  in  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland, Nova  Gen.y  v.  p.  57 ;  Triana  and  Planohon,  Prodr,  Fl,  Novo. 
Qranat.,  p.  28. 

•  Gay,  Flora  Chil.y  i.  p.  66. 
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trees  in  the  ancient  plantations  of  tiie  country,  does  not' 
speak  of  it.^ 

In  conclusion,  I  consider  it  most  probable  that  the", 
species  is  indigenous  in  Ecuador,  and  perhaps  in  th( 
neighbouring  pai-t  of  Peru. 

Oranges  and  Lemons— Ciirws,  Linnseus. 

The  different  varieties  of  citrons,  lemons,  oranges, 
shaddocks,  etc,,  cultivated  in  gardens  have  heen  the 
subject  of  remarkable  works  by  several  horticulturiata,. 
among  which  Gallesio  and  Risso^  hold  the  first  rank. 
The  difficulty  of  observing  and  classifying  so  many 
varieties  was  very  great.  Fair  results  have  been' 
obtained,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  the  method  was 
wrong  from  the  beginning,  since  the  plants  fi'om  which 
the  observations  were  taken  were  all  cultivated,  that  is 
to  say,  more  or  less  artificial,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
hybrids.  Botanists  are  now  more  fortunate.  Thanks  to 
the  discoveries  of  travellers  in  British  India,  tbey  are 
able  to  distinguish  the  wild  and  therefore  the  true  and 
natural  species.  According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,^  who 
was  himself  a  collector  in  India,  the  work  of  Brandis 
the  best  on  the  Citrits  of  this  region,  and  he  follows  it. 
in  his  flora.  I  shall  do  hkewise  in  default  of  a  mono- 
graph of  the  genus,  remarking  also  that  tbe  multitudi 
of  garden  varieties  which  have  been  described  ani 
figured  for  centuries,  ought  to  be  identified  as  far 
possible  with  the  wUd  species.^ 

The  same  species,  and  perhaps  others  also,  probably 
grow  wild  in  Cochin -China  and  in  China ;  but  this  has 
not  been  proved  in  the  country  itself,  nor  by  means  of 
specimens  examined  by  botanists.  Perhaps  the  im- 
portant works  of  Pierre,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

'  Molina,  frenoh  trani. 

•  GallBBio,  Traiti  dv,  Citnia,  in  8to,  Paris,  1811 ;  liisao  and  Pc 
Eiatoire  Saturelle  dea  OrangerB,  1818,  in  folio,  109  plates. 

•  Hooker,  Fl.  o/Bril.  Iitd.,  i.  p,  515. 

•  BrandiB,  Forait  Flora,  p.  50. 
'  For  a  work  of  tbia  Datiire,  tlie  first  step  woulil  be  to  publish  good 

figorea  of  wild  speoiee,  ahoning  piirtiunlarlf  the  frait,  which  is  not 
ia  herl»aria.  It  would  then  be  soen  whioh  fomia  repreBented  i; 
plntOB  of  Hisao,  Dahajnel,  and  otfaera,  are  nearest  to  the  wild  t^pes. 
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give  information  on  this  head  for  Coehin-China.  With 
regard  to  China,  I  will  quote  the  following  passage  from 
Dr.  Bretschneider/  which  is  interesting  from  the  special 
knowledge  of  the  writer : — "  Oranges,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  variety  in  China,  are  counted  by  the  Chinese 
among  their  wild  fruits.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  most 
of  them  are  indigenous,  and  have  been  cultivated  from 
very  early  times.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  each  species 
or  variety  bears  a  distinct  name,  besides  being  in  most 
cases  represented  by  a  particular  character,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Shu-king,  Rh-ya,  and  other  ancient 
works." 

Men  and  birds  disperse  the  seeds  of  Aurantiacese, 
whence  results  the  extension  of  its  area,  and  its  naturali- 
zation in  aU  the  warm  regions  of  the  two  worlds.  It 
was  observed^  in  America  from  the  first  century  after 
the  conquest,  and  now  groves  of  orange  trees  have  sprung 
up  even  in  the  south  of  the  United  States. 

Shaddock — Citrus  decu/mana,  Willdenow. 

I  take  this  species  first,  because  its  botanical  character 
is  more  marked  than  that  of  the  others.  It  is  a  larger 
tree,  and  this  species  alone  has  down  on  the  young 
shoots  and  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
spherical,  or  nearly  spherical,  larger  than  an  orange, 
sometimes  even  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  The  juice  is 
slightly  acid,  the  rind  remarkably  thick.  Good  illus- 
trations of  the  fruit  may  be  seen  in  Duhamel,  Traite  des 
Arbres,  edit.  2,  vii.  pi.  42,  and  in  Tussac,  Flore  des  Antilles, 
iii.  pis.  17,  18.  The  number  of  varieties  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  indicates  an  ancient  cultivation.  Its  original 
country  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  because  the  trees 
which  appear  indigenous  may  be  the  result  of  naturaliza- 
tion, following  frequent  cultivation.  Roxburgh  says  that 
the  species  was  brought  to  Calcutta  from  Java,^  and 
Rumphius  *  believed  it  to  be  a  native  of  Southern  China. 

*  Bretschneider,  On  the  Study  and  Value  of  Chinese  Botanical  Tfbrfes, 
p.  55. 

*  Acosta,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Indes,  Fr.  trans.,  1598,  p.  187. 
^  Koxburgh,  Flora  Tndicay  edit.  1832,  iii.  p.  393. 

*  Eumphius,  Hortus  Amhoinensis,  ii.  p.  98, 
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Neither  he  nor  modem  botanists  saw  it  wild  in  thff| 
Malay  Archipelago.^  In  Cliina  the  species  has  a  simple- 
name,  ya;  bub  its  written  character^  appears  too  com-j 
plicated  for  a  truly  indigenous  plant.  According 
Loureiro,  the  tree  is  common  in  China  and  Cochin-Chintz 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  it  is  wild.*  It  is  in  the 
islands  to  the  east  of'  the  Malay  Archipelago  that  the 
clearest  indications  of  a  wild  existence  are  found. 
Forster*  formerly  said  of  this  species,  "very  commoa 
in  the  Friendly  Isles."  Seemann^  is  yet  more  positive, 
about  the  Fiji  Isles.  "  Extremely  common,"  he  sb.jb^ 
"  and  covering  the  banks  of  the  livers."  ' 

It  would  be  strange  if  a  tree,  so  much  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Asia,  should  have  become  naturalized  to 
such  a  degree  in  certain  islands  of  the  Pacific,  while  it 
has  scaxeely  been  seen  elsewhere.  It  is  probably  indi- 
genous to  them,  and  may  perhaps  yet  be  discoverei" 
wild  in  some  islands  nearer  to  Java. 

The  French  name,  pompelmtniBe,  is  from  the  Dutch  i 
pompelmoes.     Shaddock  was  the  name  of  a  captain  wh( ' 
first  introduced  the  species  into  the  West  Indies,* 
.  Citron,  Lemon — Citrus  medwa,  Linnseus. 

This  tree,  like  the  common  orange,  is  glabrous  in  all 
its  parts.  Its  fruit,  longer  than  it  is  wide,  is  surmounted 
in  most  of  its  varieties  by  a  sort  of  nipple.  The  juice 
is  more  or  less  acid.  The  young  shoote  and  the  petals 
are  frequently  tinted  red.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  often 
rough,  and  very  thick  in  some  subvarieties.' 

Brandia   and   Sir  Joseph   Hooker   distinguish    foi 
cultivated  varieties : — 

1.  OUrua  inedica  "proper  (citron  in  English,  cedrce^] 
tier  in    French,    cedro    in    Italian),    with    large, 

'  Miqael,  Flora  Indo-Batnva,  i.  pt.  S,  p.  G26. 

'  BretBchoeider,  Study  and  Vahie,  etc. 

•  Lonceiro,  Fl.  C'lchin.,  ii.  p.  572.    For  another  ipeoiea  of  the  g 
he  say H  that  it  is  cnltirated  and  non-cnltiTatei],  p.  b69. 

'  Forster,  Jie  Pianiw  Esadentis  Oceani  AvutraUii,  p.  35. 

'  Seomann,  Flora  YiHetmU.  p.  33. 

■  PJDkeDCt,  Almagestea,  p.  239 ;  Sloane,  Jamriica,  i.  p.  41. 

'  Cedrat  d  graafrait  of  Dnhamei,  Trait4  dea  Arbnt,  adit.  3,  t 
pi.  23. 
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spherical  fruit,  whose  highly  aromatic  rind  is  covered 
with  lumps,  and  of  which  the  juice  is  neither  abundant 
nor  very  acid.  According  to  Brand  is,  it  was  called 
vijapura  in  Sanskrit. 

2.  Citrus  medica  lAmonurri  {dtronnier  in  French, 
lemon  in  English).  Fruit  of  average  size,  not  spherical, 
and  abundant  acid  juice. 

3.  Citrus  medica  acida  (C.  acida,  Roxburgh).  Lime  in 
English.  Small  flowers,  fruit  small  and  variable  in  shape, 
juice  very  acid.  According  to  Brandis,  the  Sanskrit  name 
was  jamhira. 

4.  Citrus  medica  Limetta  (C.  Limetta  and  C  Lwmia 
ofRisso),with  flowers  like  those  of  the  preceding  variety, 
but  with  spherical  fruit  and  sweet,  non-aromatic  juice. 
In  India  it  is  called  the  sweet  lime. 

The  botanist  Wight  affirms  that  this  last  variety  is 
wild  in  the  Nilgherry  Hills.  Other  forms,  which  answer 
more  or  less  exactly  to  the  three  other  varieties,  have 
been  found  wild  by  several  Anglo-Indian  botanists  ^  in 
the  warm  districts  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  from 
Garwal  to  Sikkim,  in  the  south-east  at  Chittagong  and 
in  Burmah,  and  in  the  south-west  in  the  western  Ghauts 
and  the  Satpura  Mountains.  From  this  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  species  is  indigenous  in  India,  and  even 
under  difierent  forms  of  prehistoric  antiquity. 

I  doubt  whether  its  area  includes  China  or  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Loureiro  mentions  Citrus  medica  in  Cochin- 
China  only  as  a  cultivated  plant,  and  Bretschneider  tells 
us  that  the  lemon  has  Chinese  names  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  ancient  writings,  and  for  which  the  written 
characters  are  complicated,  indications  of  a  foreign 
species.  It  may,  he  says,  have  been  introduced.  In 
Japan  the  species  is  only  a  cultivated  one.^  Lastly, 
several  of  Rumphius'  illustrations  show  varieties  culti- 
vated in  the  Sunda  Islands,  but  none  of  these  are  con- 
sidered by  the  author  as  really  wild  and  indigenous  to  the 
country.     To  indicate  the  locality,  he  sometimes  used 

*  Royle,  lU.  Himal.,  p.  129 ;  Brandis,  Forest  Flora^  p.  52 ;  Hooker, 
Fl:  of  Brit.  Ind.,  i.  p.  514. 

*  Franchet  and  Sayatier,  Ermm.  Plant,  Jap.,  p.  129. 
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the  expression  "  in  hyi'tis  sylvestribus,"  which  might  be 
translated  sbrubberiea.  Speaking  of  his  Lemon 
(vol.  ii.  pL  25),  which  is  a  Citi-us  medica  with  ellipsoidal 
acid  fruit,  he  says  it  has  been  introduced  into  Amboyna, 
but  that  it  is  commoner  in  Java,  "  usually  in  forests." 
This  may  be  the  result  of  an  accidental  naturalization 
from  cultivation.  Miquel,  in  bis  modem  flora  of  the 
Dutch  Indies,^  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Citnis  viedioa 
and  C.  lAmonum  are  only  cultivated  in  the  archipelago. 

The  cultivation  of  more  or  leas  acid  varieties  spread 
into  Western  Asia  at  an  early  date,  at  least  into  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Media  This  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for  two 
varieties  had  Sanskrit  names ;  and,  moreover,  the  Greeks. 
knew  the  fruit  through  the  Medea,  whence  the  name: 
Citrus  medica.  Theophrastus  ^  was  the  first  to  speak  oj 
it  under  the  name  of  apple  of  Media  and  of  Persia,  in  t 
phrase  often  repeated  and  commented  on  in  the  last  tw( 
centuries.*  It  evidently  applies  to  Ciii-ua  ftiedica;  hut, 
while  he  explains  how  the  seed  is  first  sown  in  vaeea,' 
to  be  afterwards  transplanted,  the  author  does  not  say 
whether  this  was  the  Greek  custom,  or  whether  he  was 
describing  the  practice  of  the  Medes.  Probably  the  citron 
was  not  then  cultivated  in  Greece,  for  the  Romans  did 
not  grow  it  in  their  gardens  at  the  beginning  of  the, 
Christian  era.  \ 

Dioscorides,*  bom  in  Cihcia,  and  who  wrote  in  the' 
first  century,  speaks  of  it  in  almost  the  same  terms  oa 
Theophrastus,  It  is  supposed  that  the  species  was,  after 
many  attempts,'  cultivated  in  Italy  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century.  Palladius,  in  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of  it  aa 
well  established. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Romans  of  the  classic  period 
touching  foreign  plants  has  caused  them  to  confound, 
under  the  name  of  lignuvi  (dtreu/m,  the  wood  of  Cit'>ii8,\ 
with  that  of  Cedrus,  of  which  fine  tables  were  made,  an^^ 

'  Miqnel,  Pin™  Indo-Balava,  i.  pt.  2,  p.  528. 
'  ThenphraatuB,  1,  4,  c.  i. 
*  Budmaa,  in  TlieopliTaatiia,  edit.  1644,  pp.  822,  343 ;  Kiaeo,  Trail4  dml 
CUrw,  p.  198;  Targloni,  Csiini  StoHci,  p.  1S6. 

»  DiosoorideB,  i.  p.  166.  '  Targioni,  Cenni  Star 
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which  was  a  cedar,  or  a  Thuya,  of  the  totally  different 
family  of  Coniferse. 

The  Hebrews  must  have  known  the  citron  before  the 
Romans,  because  of  their  frequent  relations  with  Persia, 
Media  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  custom  of  the 
modem  Jews  of  presenting  themselves  at  the  synagogue 
on  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  a  citron 
in  their  hand,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  word  hadar 
in  Leviticus  signified  lemon  or  citron;  but  Risso  has 
shown,  by  comparing  the  ancient  texts,  that  it  signifies  a 
fine  fruit,  or  the  fruit  of  a  fine  tree.  He  even  thinks 
that  the  Hebrews  did  not  knqw  the  citron  or  lemon  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era,  because  the  Septuagint  Version 
translates  hadar  by  fruit  of  a  fine  tree.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  Greeks  had  seen  the  citron  in  Media  and  in  Persia 
in  the  time  of  Theophrastus,  three  centuries  before  Christ, 
it  would  be  strange  if  the  Hebrews  had  not  become 
acquainted  with  it  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
Besides,  the  historian  Josephus  says  that  in  his  time  the 
Jews  bore  Persian  apples,  TnaluTn  persicum,  at  their  feasts, 
one  of  the  Greek  names  for  the  citron. 

The  varieties  with  very  acid  fruit,  like  Limonv/m 
and  acida,  did  not  perhaps  attract  attention  so  early 
as  the  citron,  however  the  strongly  aromatic  odour 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  appears  to 
indicate  them.  The  Arabs  extended  the  cultivation  of 
the  lemon  in  Africa  and  Europe.  According  to  Gallesio, 
they  transported  it,  in  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  from 
the  gardens  of  Oman  into  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Jacques 
de  Vitry,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  well  described  the 
lemon  which  he  had  seen  in  Palestine.  An  author 
named  Falcando  mentions  in  1260  some  very  acid 
"  lumias "  which  were  cultivated  near  Palermo,  and 
Tuscany  had  them  also  towards  the  same  period.^ 

Orange — Citrus  Auranti/u/m,  LinAseus  (excl.  var.  y) ; 
Citrus  Aurantium,  Risso. 

Oranges  are  distinguished  from  shaddocks  (0.  decvr- 
Tiiana)  by  the  complete  absence  of  down  on  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves,  by  their  smaller  fruit,  always  spherical, 

*  Targioni,  p.  217. 
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and  by  a  thinner  rind.  They  differ  from  lemons  and  citroQBj 
in  their  jjure  white  flowers ;  in  the  fruit,  which  is  never 
elongated,  and  without  a  nipple  on  the  eummit ;  in  the  rind, 
smooth  or  nearly  so,  and  adhering  but  lightly  to  the  pulp. 

Neither  Eisso,  in  his  excellent  monograph  of  Citrus, 
nor  modem  authors,  as  Brandis  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
have  been  able  to  discover  any  other  character  than  the 
taste  to  distinguish  the  sweet  orange  from  more  or  leas 
bitter  fruits.  This  difference  appeared  to  me  of  such 
slight  importance  from  the  botanical  point  of  view,  when , 
I  studied  the  question  of  origin  in  1855,  that  I  waS' 
inclined,  with  Risao,  to  consider  these  two  sorts  of  orai 
as  simple  varieties.  Modem  Anglo-Indian  authors 
the  same.  They  add  a  third  variety,  which  they  call 
Bergatnia-,  for  the  befgamot  orange,  of  which  the  flower  is 
smaller,  and  the  fruit  spherical  or  pyriform,  and  smaller 
than  the  common  orange,  aromatic  and  slightly  acid.. 
This  last  form  has  not  been  found  wild,  and  appears  ia\ 
me  to  be  rather  a  product  of  cultivation. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  the  seeds  of  sweet  oranges 
yield  sweet  oranges,  and  of  bitter,  bitter  oranges.  It 
matters  little  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  distinction 
into  species  or  varieties,  for  we  know  that  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  all  characters  are  more 
or  less  hereditary,  that  certain  varieties  are  habitually 
ao,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  should  be  called  races,  and 
that  the  distinction  into  species  must  consequently  be 
founded  upon  other  considerations,  such  as  the  absence  of 
intermediate  forms,  or  the  failure  of  crossed  fertilization 
to  produce  fertile  hybrids.  However,  the  question  is  not 
devoid  of  interest  in  the  present  case,  and  I  must  answer 
that  experiments  have  given  results  which  are  at  times- 
contradictory. 

Gallesio,  an  excellent  observer,  expresses  himself  as 
follows : — "  I  have  during  a  long  series  of  years  sown  pips 
of  sweet  oranges,  taken  sometimes  from  the  natural  tree, 
sometimes  from  oranges  grafted  on  bitter  orange  trees 
or  lemon  trees.  The  result  has  always  been  trees  bearing 
sweet  fruit ;  and  the  same  has  been  observed  for  more 
than  sixty  years  by  all  the  gardeners  of  Finale.     There 
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is  no  instance  of  a  bitter  orange  tree  from 'seed  of  sweet 
oranges,  nor  of  a  sweet  orange  tree  from  the  seed  of 
bitter  oranges.  ...  In  1709,  the  orange  trees  of  Finale 
having  been  killed  by  frost,  the  practice  of  raising  sweet 
orange  trees  from  seed  was  introduced,  and  every  one 
of  these  plants  produced  the  sweet-juiced  fruit."  ^ 

Macfadyen,^  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Flora  of  Jamaica, 
says,  "  It  is  a  well-established  fact,  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  been  any  length  of  time  in  this  island,  that  the 
seed  of  the  sweet  orange  very  frequently  grows  up  into 
a  tree  bearing  the  bitter  fruit,  numerous  well-attested 
instances  of  which  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  that  the  seed  of  the  bitter  orange 
has  ever  gi'own  up  into  the  sweet-fruited  variety.  .  .  . 
We  may  therefore  conclude,"  the  author  judiciously  goes 
on  to  say,  "  that  the  bitter  orange  was  the  original  stock." 
He  asserts  that  in  calcareous  soil  the  sweet  orange  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  but  that  in  other  soils  it  produces 
fruits  more  or  less  sour  or  bitter.  Duchassaing  says  that 
in  Guadeloupe  the  seeds  of  sweet  oranges  often  yield 
bitter  fruit,^  while,  according  to  Dr.  Ernst,  at  Caracas 
they  sometimes  yield  sour  but  not  bitter  fruit.*  Brandis 
relates  that  at  Khasia,  in  India,  as  far  as  he  can  verify 
the  fact,  the  extensive  plantations  of  sweet  oranges  are 
from  seed.  These  differences  show  the  variable  degree  of 
heredity,  and  confirm  the  opinion  that  these  two  kinds 
of  orange  should  be  considered  as  two  varieties,  not  two 
species. 

I  am,  however,  obliged  to  take  them  in  succession, 
to  explain  their  origin  and  the  extent  of  their  cultivation 
at  different  epochs. 

Bitter  Orange — Arancio  forte  in  Italian,  bigaradier  in 
French,  pomeranze  in  German.  Citrus  vulgaris,  Risso ; 
G.  aurantium  (var.  higaradia),  Brandis  and  Hooker. 

It  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  the  sweet  orange.     As  they  had  had  communication 

*  Gallesio,  Traits  du  Citrus,  pp.  32,  67,  355,  357. 
^  Maofadyen,  Flora  of  Jamaica,  p.  129. 

^  Quoted  in  Grisebach's  Veget.  Karaihen,  p.  34. 

*  Ernst,  in  Seemann,  Joum,  of  Bot,  1867,  p.  272. 
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with  India  and  Ceylon,  Gallesio  supposed  that  thesf 
trees  were  not  cultivated  in  their  time  in  the  west  ol 
India.  He  had  studied  from  thia  point  of  view,  ancient 
tiavellers  and  geographera,  such  aa  Diodoraa  Siculus^ 
NearebuB,  Aiianus,  and  he  finds  no  mention  of  the  oran^ 
in  them.  However,  thei'e  was  a  Sanskrit  name  for  the, 
orange — nagarunga,  "nagfunga}  It  is  from  thia  that  the 
word  oiunge  came,  for  the  Hindus  turned  it  into  nai-wa^"^ 
gee,  (pron.  naroudji),  according  to  Royle,  nerunga  accord- ' 
ing  to  Piddington;  the  Arabs  into  nmtinj,  according  ti>l 
GaJlesio,  the  Italians  into  narami,  arangi,  and  in  th) 
mediasval  Latin  it  waa  aranoium,  arangiv/m,  afterwards 
aurantkbm."  But  did  the  Sanskrit  name  apply  to  the 
hitter  or  to  the  sweet  orange  ?  The  philologist  Adolphe 
Pictet  formerly  gave  me  some  cuiioua  information  on 
thia  head.  He  had  sought  in  Sanskrit  works  the  de- 
scriptive names  given  to  the  orange  or  to  the  tree,  and 
had  found  seventeen,  which  all  allude  to  the  colour,  the 
odour,  its  acid  nature  (danta  catha,  harmful  to  the 
teeth),  the  place  of  growth,  etc,,  never  to  a  sweet  or 
agreeable  taste.  This  multitude  of  names  similar  to 
epithets  show  that  the  fruit  had  long  been  known,  but 
that  its  taste  was  very  different  to  that  of  the  aweet 
orange.  Besidea,  the  Ai-abs,  who  carried  the  orange  tree 
with  them  towai-ds  the  West,  were  first  acquainted  with 
the  bitter  orange,  and  gave  it  the  name  fiarunj^  and 
their  physicians  fi^m  the  tenth  century  prescribed  the^ 
bitter  juice  of  this  fruit.*  The  exhaustive  researches  of 
Gallesio  show  that  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  species 
advanced  from  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  had  reached  Arabia,  through 
Oman,  Bassora,  Irak,  and  Syria,  according  to  the  Arabian 
author  Massoudi.  The  Cioisaders  saw  the  bitter  orange 
tree  in  Palestine.  It  was  cultivated  in  Sicily  from  the 
year  1002,  probably  a  result  of  the  incursions  of  the 

'  EosbnrBb.  K.  Indiea,  edit.  1832,  tdI.  iL  p.  393;  Piddington,  Index. 

=  Gnlleaio,  p.  132. 

■  In  tfae  modem  ianguages  of  India  the  Sanskrit  name  Iidb  been 
Applied  to  the  aweet  orange,  ao  saja  Brandia,  by  One  of  thoae  tmnepoai- 
tiune  wbioh  ara  so  common  in  populiir  langaaga. 

<  GaUaaio,  pp.  122,  Zil,  348. 
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Arabs.  It  was  they  who  introduced  it  into  Spain,  and 
most  likely  also  into  the  east  of  Africa.  The  Portuguese 
found  it  on  that  coast  when  they  doubled  the  Cape  in 
1498.^  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  either  the 
bitter  or  the  sweet  orange  existed  in  Africa  before  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  the  myth  of  the  garden  of  Hesperides 
may  refer  to  any  species  of  the  order  Aurantiacece,  and 
its  site  is  altogether  arbitrary,  since  the  imagination  of 
the  ancients  was  wonderfully  fertile. 

The  early  Anglo-Indian  botanists,  such  as  Roxburgh, 
Royle,  Griffith,  Wight,  had  not  come  across  the  bitter 
orange  wild;  but  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
eastern  region  of  India  was  its  original  country.  WaUich 
mentions  Silhet,^  but  without  asserting  that  the  species 
was  wild  in  this  locality.  Later,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker^ 
saw  the  bitter  orange  certainly  wild  in  several  districts 
to  the  south  of  the  Himalayas,  from  Garwal  and  Sikkim 
as  far  as  Khasia.  The  fruit  was  spherical  or  slightly 
flattened,  two  inches  in  diameter,  bright  in  colour,  and 
uneatable,  of  mawkish  and  bitter  taste  ("  if  I  remember 
right,"  says  the  author).  Citrus  fusca,  Loureiro,*  similar, 
he  says,  to  pi.  23  of  Rumphius,  and  wild  in  Cochin-China 
and  China,  may  very  likely  be  the  bitter  orange  whose 
area  extends  to  the  east. 

Sweet  Orange  —  Italian,  Arancio  dolce;  German, 
Apfelsine.     Citrus  Aurantium  si/nense,  Gallesio. 

Royle  ^  says  that  sweet  oranges  grow  wild  at  Silhet 
and  in  the  Nilgherry  Hills,  but  his  assertion  is  not 
accompanied  with  sufficient  detail  to  give  it  importance. 
According  to  the  same  author.  Turner's  expedition 
gathered  "delicious"  wild  oranges  at  Buxedwar,  a 
locality  to  the  north-east  of  Rungpoor,  in  the  province 
of  Bengal.  On  the  other  hand,  Brandis  and  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  do  not  mention  the  sweet  orange  as  wild  in 

*  Gallesio,  p.  240.    Goeze,  JBeiiragr  zur  Kewntmss  der  Orangengewachae, 
1874,  p.  13,  quotes  early  Portuguese  travellers  on  this  head. 

»  WaUich,  Catalogue,  No.  6384. 

*  Hooker,  Fl.  of  Brit.  Ind.,  i.  p.  515. 

*  Loureiro,  Fl,  Cochin.,  p.  571. 

*  Royle,  Ulustr.  of  HimaLj  p.  129.     He  quotes  Turner,  Journey  to 
Thibet,  pp.  20,  387. 
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British  In^a ;  tbey  only  give  it  as  cultivated.  Kura 
does  not  mention  it  in  hia  forest  flora  of  British  Burmah. 
Further  east,  in  Cochin- China,  Loureiro'  descrihes  a  G. 
AuraiUium,  with  bitter-sweet  (aeid'O-dulcis)  pulp,  which 
appears  to  be  the  sweet  orange,  and  which  is  found  both 
wild  and  cultivated  in  China  and  Cochin-China.  Chinese 
authors  consider  orange  trees  in  general  as  natives  of 
their  countiy,  but  precise  information  about  each  species 
and  variety  is  wanting  on  this  head, 

From  the  collected  facts,  it .  seems  that  the  sweet 
orange  is  a  native  of  Southern  China  and  of  Cochin- 
China,  with  a.  doubtful  and  accidental  extension  of  area 
by  seed  into  India. 

By  seeking  in  what  country  it  was  first  cultivated, 
and  how  it  was  propagated,  some  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  origin,  and  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
bitter  and  sweet  orange.  So  large  a  fruit,  and  one  so 
agreeable  to  the  palate  as  the  sweet  orange,  can  hardly 
have  existed  in  any  district,  without  some  attempts 
having  been  made  t*  cultivate  it.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  nearly  always  produces  the  wished-for 
quality.  Neither  can  ancient  travellers  and  historians 
have  neglected  to  notice  the  introduction  of  ao  remark- 
able a  fruit  tree.  On  this  historical  point  Gallesio'ft. 
study  of  ancient  authore  has  produced  extremely  in- 
teresting results. 

He  tirst  proves  that  the  orange  trees  brought  from 
India  by  the  Arabs  into  Palestine,  Egypt,  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  were  not  the  sweet- 
fruitod  tree.  Up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  Arab  books 
and  chronicles  only  mention  bitter,  or  sour  oranges. 
However,  when  the  Portuguese  arrived  in  the  islands  of 
Southern  Asia,  they  found  the  sweet  orange,  and  ap- 
parently it  had  not  previously  been  unknown  to  them. 
The  Florentine  who  accompanied  Vaseo  de  Gama,  and 
who  published  an  account  of  the  voyage,  says,  "  Sonvi 
mdarancie  asBai,  ma  tutte  doloi"  (there  are  plenty  of 
oranges,  but  all  sweet.)  Neither  this  writer  nor  subsequent 
travellers  expressed  sui'prise  at  the  pleasant  taste  of  the 
*  LoDreiro,  Fl.  Ceehin.,  p.  569. 
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fruit.  Hence  Gallesio  infers  that  the  Portuguese  were 
not  the  first  to  bring  the  sweet  orange  from  India,  which 
they  reached  in  1498,  nor  from  China,  which  they 
reached  in  1518.  Besides,  a  number  of  writers  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  speak  of  the  sweet 
orange  as  a  fruit  already  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
There  are  several  testimonies  for  the  years  1523,  and 
1525.  Gallesio  goes  no  further  than  the  idea  that  the 
sweet  orange  was  introduced  into  Europe  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  ^  but  Targioni  quotes 
from  Valeriani  a  statute  of  Fermo,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  referring  to  citrons,  sweet  oranges,  etc.  ;^  and 
the  information  recently  collected  from  early  authors  by 
Goeze,^  about  the  introduction  into  Spain  and  Portugal, 
agrees  with  this  date.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  prob- 
able that  the  oranges  imported  later  from  China  by  the 
Portuguese  were  only  of  better  quality  than  those 
already  known  in  Europe,  and  that  the  common  expres- 
sions, Portugal  and  Lisbon  oranges,  are  due  to  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

If  the  sweet  orange  had  been  cultivated  at  a  very 
early  date  in  India,  it  would  have  had  a  special  name 
in  Sanskrit;  the  Greeks  would  have  known  it  after 
Alexander's  expedition,  and  the  Hebrews  would  have 
early  received  it  through  Mesopotamia.  This  fruit  would 
certainly  have  been  valued,  cultivated,  and  propagated 
in  the  Roman  empire,  in  preference  to  the  lemon,  citron, 
and  bitter  orange.  Its  existence  in  India  must,  there- 
fore, be  less  ancient. 

In  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  sweet  orange  was 
believed  to  come  from  China.^  It  was  but  little  diffused 
in  the  Pacific  Isles  at  the  time  of  Cook's  voyages.^ 

We  come  back  thus  by  all  sorts  of  ways  to  the  idea 
that  the  sweet  variety  of  the  orange  came  from  China 

*  GaUesio,  p.  321. 

2  The  date  of  this  statuto  is  given  by  Targioni,  on  p.  205  of  the  Cermi 
Storicij  as  1379,  and  on  p.  213  as  1309.  The  errata  do  not  notice  this 
discrepancy. 

^  Goeze,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kermtniss  der  Orangengewachse,  Hambnrg, 
1874,  p.  26. 

*  Rumphius,  Arnboin.,  ii.  c.  42.      *  -Forster,  Plantis  Esculentis,  p.  35, 
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and  Cochin-China,  and  that  it  spread  into  India  p 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  may  h 
become  naturalized  from  cultivation  in  many  parts  of 
India  and  in  all  tropical  countries,  but  we  have  seen  that 
the  seed  does  not  always  yield  trees  bearing  sweet  fruit. 
This  defect  in  heredity  in  certain  caaes  is  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  the  sweet  orange  was  deiived  from  the 
bitter,  at  some  remote  epoch,  in  China  or  Cochin-China, 
and  has  since  been  carefully  propagated  on  account  of 
its  horticultural  value. 

Mandarin — Citrus  tiohilis,  Loureiro. 

This  species,  characterized  by  its  smaller  fruit,  uneven 
on  the  surface,  spherical,  but  flattened  at  the  top,  and  of 
a  peculiar  flavour,  is  now  prized  in  Europe  as  it  has  been 
from  the  earliest  times  in  China  and  Cochin-China. 
The  Chinese  call  it  kan}  Rumphius  had  seen  it  culti- 
vated in  all  the  Sunda  Islands,*  and  says  that  it  was 
introduced  thither  from  China,  but  it  had  not  spread  into 
India.  Roxburgh  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  do  not  mention 
it,  but  Clarke  informs  me  that  its  culture  haa  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  district  of  Khasia.  It  was  new 
to  European  gardens  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  Andrews  published  a  good  illustration  of 
it  in  the  Botaivlst'a  Repoeitory  (pi.  608). 

According  to  Loureiro,^  this  tree,  of  average  size, 
grows  in  Cochin-China,  and  also,  he  adds,  in  China, 
although  he  had  not  seen  it  in  Canton.  This  is  not  very 
precise  information  as  to  its  wild  character,  but  no  other 
origin  can  be  supposed.  According  to  Kurz,*  the  species 
is  only  cultivated  in  British  Bunnah.  If  this  is  confirmed, 
its  area  would  be  restricted  to  Cochin-China  and  a  few 
provinces  in  China. 

HangoBteen — Oarcinia  mangoslana,  Linnteua, 

There  is  a  good  illustration  in  the  Botaniad  Magazine, 
pL  4847,  of  this  tree,  belonging  to  the  order  Guttiferse,  of 
which  the  fruit  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  existence. 

'  BretBolmeider,  On  the  Btudy  and  Value,  etc.,  p.  11. 
•  RnrnphioB,  Atniioin,,  ii.  pla.  34,  35,  where,  however,  the  form  of  thai 
frnit  is  not  that  of  our  mandariD. 

'  Loureiro,  Fl.  Ooehin.,  p.  670.  *  Knw,  Foreil  Fl.  of  Brit.  Bur, 
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It  demands  a  very  hot  climate,  for  Roxburgh  could  not 
make  it  grow  north  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees 
of  latitude  in  India/  and,  transported  to  Jamaica,  it  bears 
but  poor  fruit.^  It  is  cultivated  in  the  Sunda  Islands,  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  species  is  certainly  wHd  in  the  forests  of  the  Sunda 
Islands  ®  and  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.*  Among  cultivated 
plants  it  is  one  of  the  most  local,  both  in  its  origin, 
habitation,  and  in  cultivation.  It  belongs,  it  is  true,  to 
one  of  those  families  in  which  the  mean  area  of  the 
species  is  most  restricted. 

Harney,  or  Hammee  Apple  —  Marn/raea  Americana, 
Jacquin. 

This  tree,  of  the  order  Guttiferae,  requires,  like  the 
mangosteen,  great  heat.  Although  much  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  the  hottest  parts  of  Venezuela,^ 
its  culture  has  seldom  been  attempted,  or  has  met  with 
but  little  success,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  silence  of  most  authors. 

It  is  certainly  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  most  of  the 
West  Indies.®  Jacquin  mentions  it  also  for  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  but  I  do  not  find  this  confirmed  by 
modem  authors.  The  best  illustration  is  that  in  Tussac*s 
Flore  des  Antilles,  iii.  pi.  7,  and  this  author  gives  a 
number  of  details  respecting  the  use  of  the  fruit. 

Ochro,  or  Gombo — Hihiscus  esculentus,  Linnaeus. 

The  young  fruits  of  this  annual,  of  the  order  of 
Malvaceae,  form  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  tropical 
vegetables.  Tussac's  Flore  des  Antilles  contains  a  fine 
plate  of  the  species,  and  gives  all  the  details  a  gourmet 
could  desire  on  the  manner  of  preparing  the  caloulou,  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  Creoles  of  the  French  colonies. 

^  Royle,  m.  Himal.,  p.  133,  and  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind,,  ii.  p.  618. 

*  Macf  adyen,  Flora  of  Jamaica^  p.  134. 

•*  Rumphius,  Amhoin.,  i.  p.  133 ;  Miquel,  FlamtcB  Junghun,,  i.  p.  290 ; 
Flora  Indo-BatoA^aj  i.  pt.  2,  p.  606. 

*  Hooker,  Flora  of  Brit  Ind.,  i.  p.  260. 

*  Ernst  in  Seemann,  Journal  of  Botany,  1867,  p.  273  j    Triana  and 
Planchon,  Prodr.  Fl,  Novo-Qrajiat.y  p.  285. 

^  Sloane,  Jamaica^  i.  p.  123;  Jacqnin,  Amer.,  p.  268  j  Grisebacli, 
Fl.  of  Brit,  W,  Ind,  Isles,  p.  118. 
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^M  19( 

^^H  When  I  formerly  •  tried  to  discover  whence  thia  plant, 

^^M  cultivated  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  came  originaUy,  the 
^^H  absence  of  a  Sanskrit  name,  and  the  fact  that  the  first 
^^1  writers  on  the  Indian  flora  had  not  seen  it  wild,  led  me 
^^^  to  put  aside  the  hypothesis  of  an  Asiatic  origin.  How- 
^^H  ever,  as  the  modern  Soi'a  of  British  India  ^  mentions  it  aa 
^^H  "  prohably  of  native  origin,"  I  wan  constrained  to  maks 
^^H        further  researches. 

^^r  Although  Southern  Asia  has  been  thoroughly  explored 

I  during  the  last  thirty  years,  no  locality  is  mentioned 

where  the  G<ymho  is  wild  or  half  wild.  There  is  no 
indication,  even,  of  an  ancient  cultivation  in  Aaia,  The 
doubt,  therefore,  lies  between  Africa  and  America.  Th© 
plant  has  been  seen  wild  in  the  West  Indies  by  a  good 
observer,*  but  I  can  discover  no  similar  assertion  on  the 
part  of  any  other  botanist,  either  with  respect  to  the 
islands  or  to  the  American  continent.  The  earliest  writer 
on  Jamaica,  Sloane,  had  only  seen  the  species  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  Marcgraf  *  had  observed  it  in  Brazilian  plan- 
tations, and  as  he  mentions  a  name  from  the  Congo  and 
Angola  country,  qmlloho,  which  the  Portuguese  corrupted 
into  quingoniho,  the  African  origin  is  hereby  indicated. 

Sehweinfurth  and  Ascherson  ^  saw  the  plant  wild  in 
the  Nile  Valley  in  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Senaar,  Abyssinia, 
and  in  the  Baar-el-Abiad,  where,  indeed,  it  is  cultivated. 
Other  travellers  are  mentioned  as  having  gathered  speci- 
mens in  Africa,  tut  it  is  not  specified  whether  ttiese 
plajits  were  cultivated  or  wild  at  a  distance  from  habita- 
tions. We  should  still  be  in  doubt  if  Fluckiger  and 
Hanbnry^  had  not  made  a  bibliographical  discovery 
which  settles  the  question.  The  Arabs  call  the  fruit 
bamyah,  or  bdmmt,  and  Abul-Ahas-Elnabati,  who  visited 
Egypt  long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  in  1216, ' 
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'  A,  de  Candolle,  0^037-.  Bot.  Sail.,  p.  768. 
■  FloraofBTit.  Ind.,  i.  p.  343. 

*  Jacquiu,  Obsereatiim^a,  iiL  p.  II. 

*  Murogrof,  HUt.  Plant.,  p.  32,  with  illaBtratioiiB. 

*  Schweinfnith  and  Aachersiin,  Avjiiihlviig,  p.  265,  ouder  the 
aielmoickui. 

'  FlBokiger  sJid  Hanbiuy,  Pharmacographia,  p.  86.       The  dsEcrip- 
tion  ie  in  Ebn  Buthai,  BondthBimer'a  tnuis.,  i.  p.  118. 
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distinctly  described  the  gombo  [then  cultivated  by  the 
Egyptians. 

In  spite  of  its  undoubtedly  African  origin,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  species  was  cultivated  in  Lower  Eg5rpt 
before  the  Arab  rule.  No  proof  has  been  found  in  ancient 
monuments,  although  Rosellini  thought  he  recognized 
the  plant  in  a  drawing,  which  differs  widely  from  it 
according  to  linger.^  The  existence  of  one  name  in 
modern  Indian  languages,  according  to  Piddington,  con- 
firms the  idea  of  its  propagation  towards  the  East  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Vine — Vitis  vinifera,  Linnaeus. 

The  vine  grows  wild  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
Western  Asia,  Southern  Europe,  Algeria,  and  Marocco.^  It 
is  especially  in  the  Pontus,  in  Armenia,  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  that  it  grows  with 
the  luxuriant  wildness  of  a  tropical  creeper,  clinging  to 
tall  trees  and  producing  abundant  fruit  without  pruning 
or  cultivation.  Its  vigorous  growth  is  mentioned  in 
ancient  Bactriana,  Cabul,  Kashmir,  and  even  in  Badak- 
khan  to  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Koosh.^  Of  course,  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  plants  found  there,  as  elsewhere, 
are  not  sprung  from  seeds  carried  from  vineyards  by 
birds.  I  notice,  however,  that  the  most  trustworthy 
botanists,  those  who  have  most  thoroughly  explored  the 
Transcaucasian  provinces  of  Russia,  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  plant  is  wild  and  indigenous  in  this  region. 
It  is  as  we  advance  towards  India  and  Arabia,  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Africa,  that  we  frequently  find  in  floras 
the  expression  that  the  vine  is  "  subspontaneous,"  per- 
haps wild,  or  become  wild  (verwildert  is  the  expressive 
German  term). 

The  dissemination  by  birds  must  have  begun  very 
early,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  existed,  before  cultivation, 
before  the  migration  of  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  peoples, 

*  Unger,  Die  Pflanzen  des  Alien  JEgyptens,  p.  50. 

*  Grisebach,  V4g4t,  du  Globe,  French  trans,  by  Tohihatoheff,  i.  pp. 
162,  163,  442;  Munby,  CataZ.  Alger;  Ball,  Fl.  Maroc.  Spicel,  p.  392. 

'  Adolphe  Pictet,  Origines  Indo.Europ.  edit.  2,  vol.  1,  p.  295,  qnotes 
several  travellers  for  these  regions,  among  others  Wood's  Journey  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Ornts. 
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perhaps  before  the  exiatenee  of  man  in  Europe  or  even 
in  Asia.  Nevertheless,  the  frequency  of  cultivation,  and 
the  multitude  of  forma  of  the  cultivated  grape,  may  have 
extended  naturalization  and  introduced  among  wild  vines 
varieties  which  originated  in  cultivation.  In  &ict,  natural 
agents,  such  as  birds,  winds,  and  currents,  have  alwayi 
widened  the  area  of  species,  independently  of  man,  as  rai 
as  the  limits  imposed  in  each  age  by  geographical  ancLJ 
physical  conditions,  together  with  the  hostile  action  oi 
other  plants  and  animals,  allow.  An  absolutely  primitive 
habitation  is  more  or  less  mythical,  but  habitations 
successively  extended  or  restricted  are  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  things.  They  constitute  areas  more 
or  less  ancient  and  veal,  provided  that  the  species  has 
maintained  itself  wild  without  the  constant  addition  of 
fresh  seed. 

Concerning  the  vine,  we  have  proofs  of  its  great 
antiquity  in  B.urope  as  in  Asia.  Seeds  of  the  grape  have 
been  foimd  in  the  lake -dwellings  of  Castione,  near  Parma, 
which  date  from  the  age  of  bronze,^  in  a  prehistoric  settle- 
ment of  Lake  Varese,"  and  in  the  lake- dwellings  of 
"Wangen,  Switzerland,  but  in  the  latter  instance  at  an  tin- 
certam  depth,"  And,  what  is  more,  vine-leaves  have  been 
found  in  the  tufa  round  Montpellier,  where  they  were 
■  probably  deposited  before  the  historical  epoch,  and  in  the 
tufa  of  Meyrargue  in  Provence,  which  is  certainly  prehis- 
toric,* though  later  than  the  tertiary  epoch  of  geologists.' 

A  Eussian  botanist,  Kolenati,^  has  made  some  very 
interesting  observations  on  the  different  varieties  of  the 
vine,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  in  the  country  which  may 
be  called  the  central,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  home 
of  the  species,  the  south  of  the  Caucasus.  I  consider  hig 
opinion  the  more  important  that  the  author  has  based 
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his  classification  of  varieties  with  reference  to  the  downy- 
character  and  veining  of  the  leaves,  points  absolutely 
indifferent  to  cultivators,  and  which  consequently  must 
far  better  represent  the  natural  conditions  of  the  plant. 
He  says  that  the  wild  vines,  of  which  he  had  seen  an 
immense  quantity  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas, 
may  be  grouped  into  two  subspecies  which  he  describes, 
and  declares  are  recognizable  at  a  distance,  and  which 
are  the  point  of  departure  of  cultivated  vines,  at  least  in 
Armenia  and  the  neighbourhood.  He  recognized  them 
near  Mount  Ararat,  at  an  altitude  where  the  vine  is 
not  cultivated,  where,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  cultivated. 
Other  characters — for  instance,  the  shape  and  colour  of 
the  grapes — vary  in  each  of  the  subspecies.  We  cannot 
enter  here  into  the  purely  botanical  details  of  Kolenati's 
paper,  any  more  than  into  those  of  Regel's  more  recent 
work  on  the  genus  Vitis  ;  ^  but  it  is  well  to  note  that  a 
species  cultivated  from  a  very  remote  epoch,  and  which 
has  perhaps  two  thousand  described  varieties,  presents 
in  the  district  where  it  is  most  ancient,  and  probably 
presented  before  all  cultivation,  at  least  two  principal 
forms,  with  others  of  minor  importance.  If  the  wild 
vines  of  Persia  and  Kashmir,  of  Lebanon  and  Greece, 
were  observed  with  the  same  care,  perhaps  other  sub- 
species of  prehistoric  antiquity  might  be  found.  The 
idea  of  collecting  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  of  allowing 
it  to  ferment  may  have  occuiTed  to  diflerent  peoples, 
principally  in  Western  Asia,  where  the  vine  abounds  and 
thrives.  Adolphe  Pictet,^  who  has,  in  common  with 
numerous  authors,  but  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  con- 
sidered the  historical,  philological,  and  even  mythological 
questions  relating  to  the  vine  among  ancient  peoples, 

*  Kegel,  Acta  Horti  Imp.  Petrop.,  1873.  In  this  short  review  of  the 
genus,  M.  Kegel  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Vitis  vinifera  is  a  hybrid 
between  two  wild  species,  F.  vulpina  and  F.  lahrusca,  modified  by  culti- 
vation ;  bnt  he  gives  no  proof,  and  his  characters  of  the  two  wild 
species  are  altogether  unsatisfactory.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  wild  and  cultivated  vines  of  Europe  and  Asia  should  be  compared 
with  regard  to  their  seeds,  which  furnish  excellent  distinctions,  according 
to  Englemann's  observations  on  the  American  vines. 

2  Ad.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Eur.,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  1.  pp.  298-321. 
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admits  that  both  Semitic  and  Aryan  nations  knew  tha. 
use  of  wine,  so  that  they  may  have  introduced  it  into  all' 
the  countries  into  which  they  migrated,  into  India  and 
Egypt  and  Europe.  This  they  weru  the  better  able  to 
do,  since  they  found  the  vine  wild  in  several  of  these 
regions. 

The  records  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  of  tha 
making  of  wine  in  Egypt  go  back  five  or  six  thousand 
yeai-3.'  In  the  West  the  propagation  of  its  cultm-e  by 
the  Phenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  is  pretty  well 
known,  but  to  the  east  of  Asia  it  took  place  at  a  late 
period.  The  Chinese  who  now  cultivate  the  vine  in 
their  northern  provinces  did  not  possess  it  earlier  than 
the  year  122  b.c.* 

It  is  known  that  several  wild  vines  exist  in  the  north 
of  China,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Rege)  in  consider- 
ing Vitie  Amurensis,  Kuprecht,  the  one  most  analogous 
to  our  vine,  as  identical  in  apeciea.  The  seeds  drawn  in 
the  Gartenfiora,  1861,  pL  33,  differ  too  widely.  If  the 
fruit  of  these  vines  of  Eastern  Asia  had  any  value,  the 
Chinese  would  certainly  have  turned  them  to  account. 

Common  Jujube — Ztzyphue  mdgaris,  Lamarck. 

Accoi'ding  to  Pliny,*  tlie  jujube  tree  was  brought  from, 
Syria  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Sextus  Papinius,  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Botanists,  however,. 
have  observed  that  the  species  is  common  in  rocky 
places  in  Italy,^  and  that,  moreover,  it  has  not  yet  been 
found  wild  in  Syria,  although  it  is  cultivated  there,  as 
in  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  China  and  Japan.' 

The  result  of  the  search  for  the  origin  of  the  jujube 
tree  as  a  wild  plant  bears  out  Pliny's  assertion,  in  spite 
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4000  B.C. 

'  BreUohneider,  Btudy  and  Valve,  eto.,  p.  16. 

'  Pliny,  fli«(.,  lib.  15,  0.  14. 

•  Bertoloni,  Fl.  Ital,  ii.  p.  665 ;   GuaHone,  8yn.  Fl.  SiruL,  ii.  p.  276, 

'  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prod.  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii.  p.  480 ;  Deafontaines,  J 
A&ant.,  i.  p.  200i  Boiasier,  FL  Oi-ient.,  ii.  p.  13  ;  J.  Hooker,  Fl.  BHt.Ini., 
i.  p.  633  i  Bnnge,  Enutn.  Ft.  Chin.,  p.  14  j  Franaheb  and  Savatier,  Enma, 
PU  Jap.,  i.  p.  81, 
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of  the  objections  I  have  just  mentioned.  According  to 
plant  collectors  and  authors  of  floras,  the  species  appears 
to  be  more  wild  and  more  anciently  cultivated  in  the 
east  than  in  the  west  of  its  present  wide  area.  Thus,  in 
the  north  of  China,  de  Bunge  says  it  is  "  very  common 
and  very  troublesome  (on  account  of  its  thorns)  in  moun- 
tainous places."  He  had  seen  the  thornless  variety  in 
gardens.  Bretschneider  ^  mentions  the  jujube  as  one  of 
the  fruits  most  prized  by  the  Chinese,  who  give  it  the 
simple  name  tsao.  He  also  mentions  the  two  varieties, 
with  and  without  thorns,  the  former  wild.^  The  species 
does  not  grow  in  the  south  of  China  and  in  India  proper, 
because  of  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate.  It  is 
found  again  wild  in  the  Punjab,  in  Persia,  and  Armenia. 

Brandis  ^  gives  seven  different  names  for  the  jujube 
tree  (or  for  its  varieties)  in  modem  Indian  languages, 
but  no  Sanskrit  name  is  known.  The  species  was  there- 
fore probably  introduced  into  India  from  China,  at  no 
very  distant  epoch,  and  it  must  have  escaped  from  culti- 
vation  and  have  become  wild  in  the  dry  provinces  of  the 
west.  The  Persian  name  is  anob,  the  Arabic  unab.  No 
Hebrew  name  is  known,  a  further  sign  that  the  species 
is  not  very  ancient  in  the  west  of  Asia. 

The  ancient  Greeks  do  not  mention  the  common 
jujube,  but  only  another  species,  Zizyphus  lotus.  At  least, 
such  is  the  opinion  of  the  critic  and  modern  botanist, 
Lenz.*  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  modem  Greek  name 
pHtzuphuia  has  no  connection  with  the  names  formerly 
attributed  in  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  to  some 
Zizyphus,  but  is  allied  to  the  Latin  name  zizyphus  (fruit 
zizyphwm)  of  Pliny,  which  does  not  occur  in  earlier 
authors,  and  seems  to  be  rather  of  an  Oriental  than  of  a 
Latin  character.  Heldreich^  does  not  admit  that  the 
jujube  tree  is  wild  in  Greece,  and  others  say  "  natural- 
ized,  half-wild,"   which  confirms  the  hypothesis  of  a 

*  Bretschneider,  Study  and  ValuBy  etc.,  p.  11. 

^  Zizyphus  chinensis  of  some  authors  is  the  same  species. 

*  Brandis,  Forest  Flora  of  British  India,  p.  84. 

*  Lenz,  Botanik  der  Alien,  p.  651. 

*  Heldreich,  Nutzpfianzen  Qriechenlcmds,  p.  57« 
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recent  introduction.  The  same  arguments  apply  t»' 
Italy,  The  species  may  have  become  naturalized  there 
after    the    introduction    into    gardens    mentioned    by 

In  Algeria  the  jujube  is  only  cultivated  or  half-wild. 
So  also  in  Spain.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Marocco,  nor  in 
the  Canary  Isles,  which  argues  no  very  ancient  esietence 
in  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  therefore,  that  the  species 
is  a  native  of  the  north  of  China ;  that  it  was  intro- 
duced and  became  naturalized  in  the  west  of  Asia  after 
the  epoch  of  the  Sanski-it  language,  perhaps  two  thousand 
five  hundred  or  three  thousand  years  ago ;  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  at  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  and  that  the  latter  carried  it  into 
Barbary  and  Spain,  where  it  became  partially  naturalized 
by  the  efi'eet  of  cultivation. 

Lotus  Jujube — ZisypfiHS  lotus,  Desfontainea. 

The  fruit  of  this  jujube  is  not  worthy  of  attention 
except  from  an  hLstorieal  point  of  view.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  food  of  the  lotus-eater,  a  people  of  the  Lybian 
coast,  of  whom  Herod  and  Herodotos  ^  nave  given  a  more 
or  less  accurate  account.  The  inbabitants  of  this  country 
must  have  been  very  poor  or  very  temperate,  for  a  berry 
the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  tasteless,  or  slightly  sweet, 
would  not  satiafy  ordinary  men.  There  ia  no  proof  that 
the  lotus-eaters  cultivated  this  little  tree  or  shrub.  They 
doubtless  gathered  the  fruit  in  the  open  country,  for  the 
species  ia  common  in  the  north  of  Africa.  One  edition 
of  Theophrastus  ^  asserts,  however,  that  there  were  some 
species  of  lotua  without  stones,  which  would  imply  culti- 
vation. They  were  planted  in  gardens,  as  is  still  done 
in  modem  Egypt,^  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
common  custom  even  among  the  ancients. 

For  the  i-est,  widely  different  opinions  have  been  held 
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'  Mnnby,  Catal.,  edit.  3,  p^9. 
'  Odysiey,  bt.  1,  ». 
der  Alt,,  p.  653. 

*  TheopbmBtns,  Hist,  I.  4,  o.  4,  edit.  1644    The  editian  ot  1613  does 
ooDtaiii  the  words  ivhich  refer  to  this  detail. 

*  Schweinfnrtli  and  ABeliersoii,  Beilr.  sur  Fl.  ^Ihiop.,  p.  S63. 
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touching  the  lotus  of  the  lotus-eaters/  and  it  is  needless 
to  insist  upon  a  point  so  obscure,  in  which  so  much  must 
be  allowed  for  the  imagination  of  a  poet  and  for  popular 
ignorance. 

The  jujube  tree  is  now  wild  in  dry  places  from  Egypt 
to  Marocco,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  Terracina,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palermo.^  In  isolated  Italian  localities 
it  has  probably  escaped  from  cultivation. 

Indian  Jujube^ — Zizyphus  jujube,  Lamarck;  ber  among 
the  Hindus  and  Anglo-Indians,  masson  in  the  Mauritius. 

This  jujube  is  cultivated  further  south  than  the  com- 
mon kind,  but  its  area  is  equally  extensive.  The  fruit  is 
sometimes  like  an  unripe  cherry,  sometimes  like  an  olive, 
as  is  shown  in  the  plate  published  by  Bouton  in  Hooker's 
Journal  of  Botany,  i.  pi.  140.  The  great  number  of 
known  varieties  indicates  an  ancient  cultivation.  It 
extends  at  the  present  day  from  Southern  China,  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  Queensland,  through  Arabia  and  Egypt 
as  far  asMarocco,  and  even  to  Senegal,  Guinea,  and  Angola.* 
It  grows  also  in  Mauritius,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  into  America  as  yet,  unless  perhaps  into 
Brazil,  as  it  seems  from  a  specimen  in  my  herbarium.^ 
The  fruit  is  preferable  to  the  common  jujube,  according 
to  some  writers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  was  the  habitation  of 
the  species  before  all  cultivation,  because  the  stones  sow 
themselves  readily  and  the  plant  becomes  naturalized  out- 
side gardens.^  If  we  are  guided  by  its  abundance  in  a 
wild  state,  it  would  seem  that  Burmah  and  British  India 
are  its  original  abode.  I  have  in  my  herbarium  several 
specimens  gathered  by  Wallich  in  the  kingdom  of  Burmah, 

^  See  the  article  on  the  carob  tree. 

*  Desfontaines,  Fl.  Atlant.fi.  p.  200;  Munby,  Catal.  Alger.y  edit.  2,  p. 
9  J  Ball,  Spicilegiunij  Fl.  Maroc,  p.  301 ;  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prodr.  Fl. 
Hisp.j  iii.  p.  481 ;  Bertoloni,  Fl.  Ital.,  ii.  p.  664. 

'  This  name,  which  is  little  nsed,  oconrs  in  Banhin,  as  Jujuha  Indica. 

*  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  i.  p.  632 ;  Brandis,  Forest  Fl.,  i.  87  ; 
Bentham,  Fl.  Austral.^  i.  p.  412;  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient.,  ii.  p.  13;  Oliver, 
Fl.  of  Trap.  Afr.,  i.  p.  379. 

*  Received  from  Martins,  No.  1070,  from  the  Caho  frio. 

*  Bouton,  in  Hooker's  Journ.  of  Bot. ;  Baker,  Fl.  of  Mauritius,  p.  61 ; 
Brandis. 
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and  Kurz  has  often  seen  it  in  the  dry  forests  of  thai 
country,  near  Ava  and  Prome.'  Beddone  admits  the 
species  to  be  wild  in  the  forests  of  British  India,  bufc 
Brandis  had  only  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  o* 
native  aettlemonts.^  In  the  seventeenth  century  Rheede 
described  this  tree  as  wild  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
botanists  of  the.  sisteenth  century  had  received  it  from 
Bengal  In  support  of  an  Indian  origin,  I  may  mention 
the  existence  of  thi'ee  Sanskrit  names,  and  of  eleven  other 
names  in  modem  Indian  languages.^ 

It  had  been  recently  introduced  into  the  eastern 
islands  of  the  Amhoyna  grouj)  when  Rumphius  was 
living  there,^  and  he  says  himself  that  it  is  an  Indian 
species.  It  was  perhaps  originally  in  Sumatra  and  in 
other  islands  near  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Ancient 
Chinese  authors  do  not  mention  it ;  at  least  Bretschneider 
did  not  know  of  it.  Its  extension  and  naturalization  to 
the  east  of  the  continent  of  India  appear,  therefore,  to 
have  been  recent. 

Its  introduction  into  Arabia  and  Egypt  appears  to 
be  of  yet  later  date.  Not  only  no  ancient  name  is 
known,  but  Forskal,  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  Delile  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  had  not  seen  the 
species,  of  which  Schweinfurth  has  recently  spoken  as. 
cultivated.     It  must  have  spread  to  Zanzibar  from  Asia^ 

I  and  by  degrees  across  Africa  or  in  European  vessels  aa 
far  as  the  west  coast.  This  must  have  been  quite 
recently,  as  Robert  Brown  (_Bot  of  Cowjo)  and  Thonning 
did  not  see  the  species  in  Guinea." 
Q&Aw—Aiuicardiwm  occidentale,  Linnfeus. 
The  most  erroneous  assertions  about  the  origin  of 
this  species  were  formerly  made,'  and  in  spite  of  what 


] 
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EuTZ,  Forest  Flora  of  Bwrmah,  i.  p.  266. 

Beddone,  Forest  Flora  of  India,  i.  pL  148  (represBnting  the  wM  I 
fruit,  which  is  BmaUer  thim  that  of  the  onltivated  plant)  ;  firondis, 
■  Bheede,  iv,  pi,  141. 

Fiddington,  Index. 

Bumpliins,  Amhoyna,  ii.  pL  36. 

Zhijphue  abyssinicus,  Hoohat,  seenis  to  bo  a  differenfc  apeoias. 

TDEBae,  Flcn-«  dee  AnHUeK,  iii.  p.  55  (where  there  is  an  eicellent  ] 
fignre,  pi.  13).     He  aaja  that  it  ia  an  East  Indian  apHoiea,  thns  aggra 
yatiug  LiimmuH'  mistako,  yrha  beliered  it  to  he  Aeiatia  and  AmerioBii. 
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I  said  on  the  subject  in  1855,^  I  find  them  occasionally 
reproduced. 

The  French  name  Pommier  d'acajou  (mahogany 
apple  tree)  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  It  is  a 
tree  belonging  to  the  order  of  Terebintacece  or  Anacar- 
diacece,  very  diflerent  from  the  Rosacese  and  the  Meliacese, 
to  which  the  apple  and  the  mahogany  belong.  The 
edible  part  is  more  like  a  pear  than  an  apple,  and  botani- 
cally  speaking  is  not  a  fruit,  but  the  receptacle  or  sup- 
port of  the  fruit,  which  resembles  a  large  bean.  The  two 
names,  French  and  English,  are  both  derived  jfrom  a  name 
given  to  it  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  dcaju,  acajaiba, 
quoted  by  early  travellers.^  The  species  is  certainly  wild 
in  the  forests  of  tropical  America,  and  indeed  occupies  a 
wide  area  in  that  region ;  it  is  found,  for  example,  in 
Brazil,  Guiana,  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  West 
Indies.^  Dr.  Ernst  *  believes  it  is  only  indigenous  in  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon  River,  although  he  had  seen  it  also 
in  Cuba,  Panama,  Ecuador,  and  New  Granada.  His 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
plant  in  Spanish  authors  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest — a 
negative  proof,  which  establishes  a  mere  probability. 

Rheede  and  Rumphius  had  also  indicated  this  plant 
in  the  south  of  Asia.  The  former  says  it  is  common  on 
the  Malabar  coast.^  The  existence  of  the  same  tropical 
arborescent  species  in  Asia  and  America  was  so  little 
probable,  that  it  was  at  first  suspected  that  there  was  a 
difference  of  species,  or  at  least  of  variety ;  but  this  was 
not  confirmed.  Different  historical  and  philological 
proofs  have  convinced  me  that  its  origin  is  not  Asiatic.® 
Moreover,  Rumphius,  who  is  always  accurate,  spoke  of  an 
ancient  introduction  by  the  Portuguese  into  the  Malay 
Archipelago  from  America.     The  Malay  name  he  gives, 

*  Odogr.  Bot  Eais,,  p.  873. 

^  Piso  and  Marcgraf,  'Eist,  rer,  Natur.  Brasil,  1648,  p.  57. 

'  Vide  Piso  and  Marcgraf;  Aublet,  Qwyane,  p.  392  ;  Seemann,  Bot, 
of  the  Herald^  p.  106  ;  Jacquin,  Amdr.,  p.  124 ;  Macfadyen,  PL  Jamaic, 
p.  119 ;  Greisbach,  Fl,  of  Brit.  W,  Ind.,  p.  176. 

*  Ernst  in  Seemann,  Jown.  of  Bot,,  1867,  p.  273. 

*  Rheede,  Malabar^  iii.  pi.  54. 

*  Kumphius,  Herb,  Amboin,^  i.  pp.  177, 178. 
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codfu^  is  American ;  that  used  at  Amboyna  means  Portugal 
fruit,  that  of  Macassar  was  taken  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  fruit  to  that  of  the  jamhoaa.  Rumphius  aaya  that  tlie 
species  was  not  widely  diffused  in  the  islands.  Garcia  ah 
Orto  did  not  find  it  at  Goa  in  1550,  but  Acosta  after- 
wards saw  it  at  Couehin,  and  the  Portuguese  propagated 
it  in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  According  toi 
Blume  and  Miq^uel,  the  species  is  only  cultivated  in  Jara.  I 
Rhecide,  it  is  true,  says  it  is  abundant  (pi-ovenit  ubiqiie)  , 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  he  only  quotes  one  name 
which  seems  to  be  Indian,  Icapa  mava ;  all  the  others 
are  derived  from  the  American  name.  Piddington  gives 
no  Sanskrit  name.  Lastly,  Anglo-Indian  colonists,  after 
some  hesitation  as  to  its  origin,  now  admit  the  importation 
of  the  species  from  Amenca  at  an  early  period.  They 
add  that  it  has  become  naturalized  in  the  forests  of 
British  India.^ 

It  is  yet  more  doubtful  that  the  tree  is  indigenous 
in  Africa,  indeed  it  is  easy  to  disprove  the  assertion, 
Loureiro  ^  had  seen  the  species  on  the  east  coast  of  this 
continent,  but  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  of  American 
origin.  Thonning  had  not  seen  it  in  Guinea,  nor  Brown 
in  Congo.^  It  is  true  that  specimens  from  the  last-named 
country  and  from  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  were  , 
sent  to  the  herbaiium  at  Kew,  but  Oliver  says  it  is  cul- 
tivated there.*  A  tree  which  occupies  such  a  large  ; 
in  America,  and  which  has  become  naturalized  in  several 
districts  of  India  within  the  last  two  centuries,  would 
exist  over  a  great  extent  of  tropical  Africa  if  it  were  indi- 
genous in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

TSxaga—Mangifeffa  i/ndica,  LinuEeus, 

Belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  Caek&w,  this  tree 
nevertheless  produces  a  true  fruit,  something  the  colour 
of  the  apricot.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Asia  or  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  when  w 

'  Beddone,  Flora.  Sybiatka,  1 163;  Hooker,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  H.  p.  20. 
'  Lonroiro,  Fl.  Cochin.,  p.  804.  '  Bto^td,  Congv,  pp.  12,  49. 

'  OHver,  Fl.  oj  Trap.  Afr. ,  i.  p.  443. 
'  Bea  pUte  4510  of  tlie  Botanical  itagasine. 
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the  multitude  of  varieties  cultivated  in  these  countries, 
the  number  of  ancient  common  names,  in  particular  a 
Sanskrit  name/  its  abundance  in  the  gardens  of  Bengal, 
of  the  Dekkan  Peninsula,  and  of  Ceylon,  even  in 
Kheede's  time.  Its  cultivation  was  less  diffused  in  the 
direction  of  China,  for  Loureiro  only  mentions  its 
existence  in  Cochin-China.  According  to  Kumphius,^ 
it  had  been  introduced  into  certain  islands  of  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 
Forster  does  not  mention  it  in  his  work  on  the  fruits  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  at  the  time  of  Cook's  expedition. 
The  name  common  in  the  Philippine  Isles,  manga,^ 
shows  a  foreign  origin,  for  it  is  the  Malay  and  Spanish 
name.  The  common  name  in  Ceylon  is  amhe,  akin  to 
the  Sanskrit  antra,  whence  the  Persian  and  Arab  amb,^ 
the  modern  Indian  names,  and  perhaps  the  Malay, 
mangka,  manga,  manpelaan,  indicated  by  Rumphius. 
There  are,  however,  other  names  used  in  the  Sunda 
Islands,  in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  Cochin-China.  The 
variety  of  these  names  argues  an  ancient  introduction 
into  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  in  spite  of  the  opinion 
of  Rumphius. 

The  Mangifera  which  this  author  had  seen  wild  in 
Java,  and  Mangifera  sylvatica  which  Roxburgh  had 
discovered  at  Silhet,  are  other  species;  but  the  true 
mango  is  indicated  by  modern  authors  as  wild  in  the 
forests  of  Ceylon,  the  regions  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas, 
especially  towards  the  east,  in  Arracan,  Pegu,  and  the 
Andaman  Isles.^  Miquel  does  not  mention  it  as  wild 
in  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Ai-chipelago.  In 
spite  of  its  growing  in  Ceylon,  and  the  indications,  less 
positive  certainly,  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Flora  of 
British  India,  the  species  is  probably  rare  or  only 
naturalized  in  the  Indian  Peninsula.  The  size  of  the 
stone  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being  transported  by 

^  Roxburgh,  Flora  Indica,  edit.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  435 ;  PiddiDgton,  Index. 

2  Rumphins,  Herh.  Amhoin.,  i.  p.  95. 

3  Blanco,  Fl.  Filip.j  p.  181.  *     Bnmphins ;  Forskal,  p.  cvii. 

*  Thwaites,  Enum.  Plant.  Ceyl.j'p.  75;  Brandie,  Forest  Flora^  p.  120; 
Hooker,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  13  j  Kurz,  Forest  Flora  Brit.  Burmahy  i.  p.  304. 
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birds,  but  tbe  frequency  of  its  cultivation  e 
dispersion  by  man's  agency.  If  the  mango  is  onl; 
naturalized  in  tbe  west  of  British  India,  tbis  must  hav 
occurred  at  a  remote  epoch,  as  tbe  existence  of  a  San- 
skrit name  shows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  of> 
Western  Asia  must  have  known  it  late,  since  they  diet  f 
not  transport  the  species  into  Egypt  or  elsewhere  towards 
tbe  west. 

It  is  cultivated  at  the  present  day  in  tropical  Africa,' 
ajid  even  in  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,  where  it  hi 
become  to  some  extent  naturalized  iu  the  woods.' 

In  tbe  new  world  it  was  first  introduced  into  Brazil,' 
for  tbe  seeds  were  brought  thenco  to  Barbados  in  the 
middle  of  the  la.st  century.^  A  French  vessel  was 
carrying  some  young  trees  from  Bourbon  to  Saint 
Domingo  in  1782,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English, 
who  took  them  to  Jamaica,  where  they  succeeded  won- 
derfully. When  the  coffee  plantations  were  abandoned, 
at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  tbe  mango, 
whose  atones  the  negroes  scattered  everywhere,  formed 
forests  in  every  part  of  the  islands,  and  these  are  now 
valued  both  for  their  shade  and  as  a  form  of  food.'  It 
was  not  cultivated  in  Cayenne  in  the  time  of  Aublet, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  now  there  are 
mangoes  of  the  finest  bind  in  this  colony.  Tboy  are 
grafted,  and  it  is  observed  that  their  stones  produce  better 
fruit  than  that  of  the  original  stock.* 

Tahiti  Apple — Spov<li<i8  dulcis,  Forster. 

This  tree  belongs  to  tbe  family  of  the  Anaca/rdiaceas, 
and  is  indigenous  in  the  Society,  Friendly,  and  Fiji 
Islands.'  The  natives  consumed  quantities  of  the  fruit 
at  the  time  of  Cook's  voyage.     It  is  Uke  a  lai^e  plum,  of 


I 
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'  Oriver,FlDraofTTap.Afr.,i.p.UZ;  Baker, Fl .  qf  Haur. and  8eyt 


*  eajiot,  Jovr.  de  la,  8ac.  Centr.  ^Agrie.  de  France,  1873. 

•  Foratar,  De  Plantis  Ese«Jen!ig  Innilaram  Oceani  Avslratii 
S<iema.aa,  Flora   Tiliensis,  p.  51  ]  Nadaad,  Enwn,  dea  Plantei  de  TaiS, 
p-75. 
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the  colour  of  an  apple,  and  contains  a  stone  covered  with 
long  hooked  bristles.^  The  flavour,  according  to  travel- 
lers, is  excellent.  It  is  not  among  the  fruits  most  widely 
diflfused  in  tropical  colonies.  It  is,  however,  cultivated 
in  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  under  the  primitive  Polynesian 
name  evi  or  Iievi,^  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Jamaica  in  1782,  and  thence  into  Saint 
Domingo.  Its  absence  in  many  of  the  hot  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
species  was  discovered,  only  a  century  ago,  in  small 
islands  which  have  no  communications  with  other 
countries. 

Strawberry — Fragaria  vesca,  Linnseus. 

Our  common  strawberry  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
diffused  plants,  partly  owing  to  the  small  size  of  its  seeds, 
which  birds,  attracted  by  the  fleshy  part  on  which  they 
are  found,  carry  to  great  distances. 

It  grows  wild  in  Europe,  from  Lapland  and  the 
Shetland  Isles ^  to  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  south; 
in  Madeira,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  in  Greece.*  It  is  also 
found  in  Asia,  from  Armenia  and  the  north  of  Syria  ^  to 
Dahuria.  The  strawberries  of  the  Himalayas  and  of 
Japan,®  which  several  authors  have  attributed  to  this 
species,  do  not  perhaps  belong  to  it,''  and  this  makes  me 
doubt  the  assertion  of  a  missionary  ®  that  it  is  found  in 
China.  It  is  wild  in  Iceland,®  in  the  north-east  of  the 
United  States,^^  round  Fort  Cumberland,  and  on  the 
north-west  coast,^^  perhaps  even  in  the  Sierra-Nevada  of 

^  There  is  a  good  coloured  iUustration  in  Tnssac's  Fl.  dea  Antilles, 
iii.  pi.  28. 

*  Boyer,  Tlortus  Mauriticmus,  p.  81. 

'  H.  C.Watson,  Compendium  Oyhele  Brit.,  i.  p.  160  ;  Fries,  Sum/ma 
Veg.  Scamd.,  p.  44. 

*  Lowe,  Man.  Fl.  of  Madeira,  p.  246;  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prodr. 
Fl.  Hisp.y  iii.  p.  224;  Moris,  Fl,  Sardoa,  ii.  p.  17. 

*  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.  *  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Boas.,  ii.  p.  64. 

^  Gay;  Hooker,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind,,  ii.  p.  344 j  Franchet  and  Savatier, 
Enum.  PL  Japon.,  i.  p.  129. 

^  Pemy,  Propag.  de  la  Foi,  quoted  in  Decaisne's  Jardin  Fruitier  dm 
Miis.y  p.  27.     Ct&j  does  not  give  China. 

^  Babington,  Jowm.  of  Linncean  Society,  ii.  p.  303 ;  J.  Gtay. 

"  Asa  Gray,  Botany  of  the  Northern  Statea,  edit.  1868,  p.  156. 
"  Sir  W.  Hooker,  Fl.  Bor,  Amer.,  i.  p.  184. 
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California.*     Thus  its  area  extends  round  the  north  pole, ' 
except  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  the  basin  of  the  rivarj 
Amur,  since  the  species  is  not  mentioned  by  Maxim O' 
in  his  PrvmiticB  Florae  ATriwensia.     In  America  its  a 
is  extended  along  the  highlands  of  Mexico ;  for  Fmgari 
mexicana,  cultivated  in   the   Jardin  dea  Plmites, 
examined  by  Gay,  is  F.  veeca.      It   also   grows   rounds 
Quito,  according  to  the  same  botanist,  who  is  an  authority^ 
on  this  question.' 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  cultivate  the  straw- 
berry.    Its  cultivation  was  probably  introduced  in  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.     Champier.  in   the  six- 
teenth century,  speaks  of  it  as  a  novelty  in  the  north  J 
of  France,"  but  it  already  existed  in  the  south,  and  in  I 
"ugland.*  I 

Transported  into  gardens  in  the  colonies,  the  straw-  1 
berry  has  become  naturalized  in  a  few  cool  localities  far 
from  dwellings.    Tliis  is  the  case  in  Jamaica,^  in  Mauritius,* 
and  in  Bourbon,  where  some  plants  had  been  placed  by 
Commerson   on  the  table-land   known   as   the   Kaffirs' 
Plain.     Bory  Saint-Vincent    relates  that    in    1801   he 
found  districts  quite  red  with  strawberries,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  cross  them  without  staining  the  feet  . 
red  with  the  juice,  mixed  with  volcanic  dust.'     It  isJ 
probable  that  similar  cases  of  naturalization  may  be  Boenfl 
in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  " 

The  genus  Fragaria  has  been  studied  with  more  care 
than  many  others,  by  Duchesne  (file),  the  Comte  de 
Lambertye,  Jacques  Gay,  and  especially  by  Madame  Eliza 
Vilmorin,  whose  faculty  of  observation  was  worthy  of 
the  name  she  bore.  A  summary  of  their  works,  with  | 
excellent  coloured   plates,  is  publislied  in   the   Jardin  ( 

'  A.  Gray,  Bot.  Calif-,  i-  p.  1T6. 

'  J.  Guy,  io  DecaiBDe,  Jardin  Fruitier  dii  JfuseSum,  Fraieie: 

'  Lb  Grand  d'Auesy,  Hist,  da  la  Fie  Privie  dee  jranpais, 

'  Olivier  do  Serres,  Th4Sire  d'Agric,  p.  Ell  j   Gerard,  from  Phillips,    i 
Pomarivm  Briiatmieum,  p.  334. 

'  Pnrdie,  in  Hooker'a  London  Journal  of  Botany,  1844,  p.  E 
'  Bojer,  Hortas  MaKritiania,  p.  ISl. 

'  Borj  Sitmt-ViDOGiit,  Oomplei  Rendv^  de  I'Acad.  dee.  Be.  Kal.,  II 
i.  p.  109, 
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Fruitier  du  Museum  by  Decaisne.  These  authors  have 
overcome  great  difficulties  in  distinguishing  the  varieties 
and  hybrids  which  are  multiplied  in  gardens  from  the 
true  species,  and  in  defining  these  by  well-marked  charac- 
ters. Some  strawberries  whose  fruit  is  poor  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  finest  are  the  result  of  the  crossing 
of  the  species  of  Virginia  and  Chili,  of  which  I  am  about 
to  speak. 

Virginian  Strawberry — Fragaria  virginiana,  Ehrarht. 

The  scarlet  strawberry  of  French  gardens.  This 
species,  in  digenousin  Canada  and  in  the  eastern  States 
of  America,  and  of  which  one  variety  extends  west  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  perhaps  even  to  Oregon/ 
was  introduced  into  English  gardens  in  1629.^  It  was 
much  cultivated  in  France  in  the  last  century,  but  its 
hybrids  with  other  species  are  now  more  esteemed. 

Chili  Strawberry — Fragaria  Ghiloensis,  Duchesne. 

A  species  common  in  Southern  Chili,  at  Conception, 
Valdivia,  and  Chiloe.®  and  often  cultivated  in  that  country. 
It  was  brought  to  France  by  Frezier  in  the  year  1715. 
Cultivated  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  France, 
it  spread  to  England  and  elsewhere.  The  large  size  of 
the  berry  and  its  excellent  flavour  have  produced  by 
different  crossings,  especially  with  F,  virginiana,  the 
highly  prized  varieties  Anfianas,  Victoria,  Trollope, 
Rubis,  etc. 

Bird-Cherry — Prunus  avium,  Linnaeus;  Susskirsch- 
baum  in  German. 

I  use  the  word  cherry  because  it  is  customary,  and 
has  no  inconvenience  when  speaking  of  cultivated  species 
or  varieties,  but  the  study  of  allied  wild  species  confirms 
the  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  that  the  cherries  do  not  form 
a  separate  genus  from  the  plums. 

AH  the  varieties  of  the  cultivated  cherry  belong  to 
two  species,  which  are  found  wild:  1.  Prunus  avium, 
Linnaeus,   tall,  with  no  suckers  from  the  roots,  leaves 

^  Asa  Gray,  Mcmual  of  Botamy  of  the  Northern  States,  edit.  1868, 
p.  155  ;  Botany  of  California,  i.  p.  177. 
*  Phillips,  Pomar.  Brit.y  p.  335. 
^  CI.  Gay,  Hist,  Chili,  Botanica,  ji,  p.  305. 
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downy  on  the  under  aide,  the  fruit  sweet;  2.  Prunus 
cerasiis,  Linmeua,  shorter,  with  suckers  from  the  roots, 
leaves  glabrous,  and  fruit  more  or  less  sour  or  bitter. 

The  fii-st  of  these  species,  from  which  the  white 
and  black  cherries  are  developed,  is  wild  in  Asia;  in 
the  forest  of  GMlan  (north  of  Persia),  iu  the  Russian 
provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  in  Armenia ;  * 
in  Europe  in  the  south  of  Russia  proper,  and  generally 
from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.^     It  even  exists  in  Algeria." 

As  we  leave  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  CaBpian 
and  Black  Seas,  the  bird-cherry  becomes  less  common, 
3  natural,  and  determined  more  perhaps  by  the  birds 
which  seek  its  fruit  and  carry  the  seeds  from  place  to 
place.^  It  cannot  he  doubted  that  it  was  thus  naturalized, 
from  cultivation,  in  the  north  of  India,^  in  many  of  the 
plains  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Madeira,*  and  here  and 
there  in  the  United  States ; '  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  this  took  place  iu  prehistoric 
times,  seeing  that  the  agency  of  bii-ds  was  employed 
before  the  first  migrationa  of  nations,  perhaps  before 
there  were  men  in  Europe.  Its  area  must  have  extended 
in  this  region  as  the  glaciers  diminished. 

The  common  names  in  ancient  languages  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  learned  article  by  Adolphe  Pictet,*  but 
nothing  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  species  can  be 
deduced  from  them ;  and  besides,  the  different  species  and 
varieties  have  often  been  confused  in  popular  nomencla- 
ture. It  is  far  more  important  to  know  whether  archje- 
ology  can  tell  us  anything  about  the  presence  of  the 
bii'd-cherry  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times. 

■  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Eojj.,  ii.  p.  6 ;  Boiasier,  Ft.  Orient.,  ii.  p.  648, 

'  Ladebour,  Hid. ;  Fries,  Summo  Scimd.,  p.  4S  ;  S-pnan,  Conepse.  FL  I 

Eur.,  p.  313;  Boisaier,  ibid.;  WilHtomin  and  Lange,  Pndr.  Fl.  flt™.,  I 

iii.  p.  245.  ■  ■ 

'  Mnnby,  Caial.  Alger.,  edit.  2,  p.  8. 

*  Ab  the  oherries  ripen  after  tlie  Beaaoii  when  birds  migrate,  thoy  I 
disperSB  the  atonofl  chiefly  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  plantatiouB. 

'  Bir  J.  Hooker,  PI.  of  Bnt.  India. 
'  Lowe,  Mantml  af  Madeira,  p,  286, 
'  DarliDRton,  Fl.  Ceitrita,  edit.  3,  p.  73, 

*  Ad.  Fictel,  Origiriet  Indo-Bvrop.,  edit,  2,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 
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Heer  gives  an  illustration  of  the  stones  of  Prunus 
avimn,  in  his  paper  on  the  lake-dwellings  of  Western 
Switzerland.^  From  what  he  was  kind  enough  to  write 
to  me,  April  14,  1881,  these  stones  were  found  in  the 
peat  formed  above  the  ancient  deposits  of  the  age  of 
stone.  De  Mortillet  ^  found  similar  cherry-stones  in  the 
lake-dwellings  of  Bourget  belonging  to  an  epoch  not 
very  remote,  more  recent  than  the  stone  age.  Dr.  Gross 
sent  me  some  from  the  locality,  also  comparatively  recent, 
of  Corcelette  on  Lake  Neuchfiitel,  and  Strobel  and  Pigorini 
discovered  some  in  the  *'  terramare  "  of  Parma.^  All  these 
are  settlements  posterior  to  the  stone  age,  and  perhaps 
belonging  to  historic  time.  If  no  more  ancient  stones  of 
this  species  are  found  in  Europe,  it  will  seem  probable 
that  naturalization  took  place  after  the  Aryan  migrations. 

Sour  Cherry — Prunus  cerasvs,  Linnaeus ;  Cerasus  vul- 
garis, Miller ;  Baumweischel,  Sauerkirschen,  in  Geiman. 

The  Montmorency  and  grioUe  cherries,  and  several 
other  kinds  known  to  horticulturists,  are  derived  from 
this  species.* 

Hohenacker  ^  saw  Prwnus  cerasus  at  Lenkoran,  near 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Koch®  in  the  forests  of  Asia 
Minor,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  north-east  of  that  country, 
as  that  was  the  region  in  which  he  travelled.  Ancient 
authors  found  it  at  Elisabethpol  and  Erivan,  according 
to  Ledebour.*^  Grisebach®  indicates  it  on  Mount  Olympus 
of  Bithynia,  and  adds  that  it  is  nearly  wild  on  the  plains 
of  Macedonia.  The  true  and  really  ancient  habitation 
seems  to  extend  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  environs 
of  Constantinople ;  but  in  this  very  region  Prunus  avium 
is   more    common.      Indeed,  Boissier  and  Tchihatcheff 

do  not  appear  to  have   seen  P.  cerasus  even  in  the 

« 

*  Heer,  Pflanzen  der  Pfahlhauterif  p.  24,  figs.  17,  18,  and  p.  26. 

*  In  Perrin,  Etudes  Pr^hist'  sur  la  Savoie,  p.  22. 
'  Atte  8oc.  Ital.  8c.  Nat,  vol.  vi. 

*  For  the  numerous  varieties  which  have  common  names  in  France, 
varying  with  the  different  provinces,  see  Duhamel,  Traits  des  Arbrea,  edit. 
2,  vol.  v.,  in  which  are  good  coloured  illustrations. 

*  Hohenacker,  Planter  Talysch.,  p.  128. 

®  Koch,  Dendrologie,  i.  p.  110.  ^  Ledebour,  Fl.  Boss.,  ii.  p.  6. 

^  Grisebach,  SpiciU  Fl*  Brnnel,,  p.  86. 
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Pontus,  ihough  they  received  or  brought  back  several 
specimens  of  P.  aviv/m,} 

In  the  north  of  India,  P.  ceraans  exists  only  aa  a 
cultivated  plant.^  The  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquamted  with  our  two  kinds  of  cherry.  Hence 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  very  early  introduced 
into  India,  and  the  absence  of  a  Sanskrit  name  confirms 
this.  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Grisebach,  P, 
cerasus  is  nearly  wild  in  Macedonia.  It  was  said  to 
be  wild  in  the  Crimea,  but  Steven*  only  saw  it  cultivated; 
and  Rehmann  *  gives  only  the  allied  species,  P.  ckamce- 
cerasiia,  Jacquin,  as  wild  in  the  south  of  Russia.  I  very 
much  doubt  its  wild  character  in  any  locality  north  of 
the  Caucasus.  Even  in  Greece,  where  Fi-aas  said  he  saw 
this  tree  wild,  Heldreich  only  knows  it  as  a  cultivated 
species.^  In  Dahnatia,"  a  particular  variety  or  allied 
species,  P.  Marasca,  is  found  really  wild;  it  is  used 
in  making  Maraschino  vrine.  P.  cernsua  is  wild  in 
mountainous  parts  of  Italy'  and  in  tlie  centre  of  France,* 
but  farther  to  the  west  and  north,  and  in  Spain,  the 
species  is  only  found  cultivated,  and  naturalized  here 
and  there  as  a  bush.  P.  cerajms,  more  than  the  bird- 
cherry,  evidently  presents  itself  in  Europe,  aa  a  foreign 
tree  not  completely  naturalized. 

None  of  the  often-quoted  paa^ages^  in  Theophrastu% , 
Pliny,  and  other  ancient  authors  appear  to  apply  to 
P.  ceramia}''  The  most  important,  that  of  Theopliraatus, 
belongs  to  Prunua  avium,  because  of  the  height  of 
the  tree,  a  character  which  distiEiguishes  it  from  P. 
cerasus.    Kerasos  being  the  name  for  the  bird-cherry 

'  Boiasier,  Fl.  Orient,  ii.  p,  649!  Tcbihatolieff,  Aeie  Mln, 

»  Sir  J.  Hooker,  JT.  of  Brit.  India,  ii.  p.  313. 
'  Steven,  Verzeichnias  BalbinsBlm,  etc.,  p.  147. 

•  Rehtnann,  Verha'ndl.  Nat  Ver.  Bmithi,  i,  1871. 
'  Holdreieh,  ^'utspfi,  Qrieeh.,  p.  69  ;  Pfiamen  d'AHisch,  Efima.,  p.  47?,^ 

•  Viriftni,  Fl.  Dalmat,  iii.  p.  258.         '  Bertoloni,  Tt.  Ila!.,  v.  p.  ISliT 

•  Lecoo  and  LainottB,  Caial.  du  Plat.  Cetitr.  de  la  France,  p.  148,         1 
'  ThBophraatea,  Hi3i.P(.,lib,3,o.  13j  PUny.lib.  16,  c.  25,andothe)m  "j 

quoted  in  Leni,  Bot.  der  Alien  Or.  and  Biiiii..  p.  7W-  I 

"  Part  of  the  deBCription  of  TheopbroetuB  sbows  d  confusion  with   j 
other  trees.     He  eajs,  tor  instance,  that  the  nut  ia  soft. 
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in  Theophrastus,  as  now  kerasaia  among  the  modem 
Greeks,  I  notice  a  linguistic  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
P.  cerasus.  The  Albanians,  descendants  of  the  Pelas- 
gians,  call  the  latter  vyssine,  an  ancient  name  which 
reappears  in  the  German  Wechsel,  and  the  Italian  visciolo} 
As  the  Albanians  have  also  the  name  herasie  for  P. 
avium,  it  is  probable  that  their  ancestors  very  clearly 
distinguished  the  two  species  by  different  names,  perhaps 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Hellenes  in  Greece. 

Another  indication  of  antiquity  may  be  seen  in  Virgil 
(Oeor.  ii.  17) — 

"  Pnlliilat  ab  radice  aliis  densissima  silya 
Ut  cerasis  ulmisqne  " — 

which  applies  to  P.  cerasus,  not  to  P,  avium. 

Two  paintings  of  the  cherry  tree  were  found  at 
Pompeii,  but  it  seems  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  to 
which  of  the  two  species  they  should  be  attributed.^ 
Comes  calls  them  PvuTmis  cerasus. 

Any  archaeological  discovery  would  be  more  con- 
vincing. The  stones  of  the  two  species  present  a  differ- 
ence in  the  furrow  or  groove,  whidi  has  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  Heer  and  Sordelli.  Unfortunately,  only 
one  stone  of  P.  cerasus  has  been  found  in  the  pre- 
historic settlements  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  what 
is  more,  it  is  not  quite  certain  from  what  stratum  it 
was  taken.  It  appears  that  it  was  a  non-archaeological 
stratum.^ 

From  all  these  data,  somewhat  contradictory  and 
suflSciently  vague,  I  am  inclined  to  admit  that  Prunus 
cerasus  was  known  and  already  becoming  naturalized 
at  the  beginning  of  Greek  civilization,  and  a  little  later 
in  Italy  before  the  epoch  when  Lucullus  brought  a 
cherry  tree  from  Asia  Minor.  Pages  might  be  tran- 
scribed from  authors,  even  modem  ones,  who  attribute, 
after  Pliny,  the  introduction  of  the  cherry  into  Italy  to 

*  Ad.  Pictet  quotes  forms  of  the  same  name  in  Persian,  Turkish,  and 
Enssian,  and  derives  from  the  same  source  the  French  word  gvigne,  now 
used  for  certain  varieties  of  the  cherry. 

*  Schouw,  Die  Erde^  p.  44 ;  Comes,  HI,  delle  Piantef  etc.,  in  4to,  p.  56. 

*  Sordelli,  Piante  della  torhiera  di  Lagozza,  p.  40. 
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this  rich  Roman,  in  the  year  65  B.C.  Since  this  error 
perpetuated  by  its  incessant  repetition  in  classical  sehoolsj 
it  must  once  more  be  said  tbat  cherry  trees  (at  least  the 
bird-cherry)  existed  in  Italy  before  Lucullua,  and  that 
the  famous  gt/wrmet  did  not  need  to  go  far  to  seek  the 
species  with  sour  or  bitter  fruit.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  pleased  the  Romans  with  a  good  variety  cultivated' 
in  the  Pontus,  and  that  cultivators  hastened  to  propagate 
it  by  grafting,  but  Lucullus'  share  in  the  matter  was 
confined  to  thjs. 

From  what  ia  now  known  of  Keraaunt  and  the 
ancient  names  of  the  cherry  tree,  I  venture  to  maintain, 
contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  that  it  was  a  variety 
of  the  bird-cherry  of  which  the  fleshy  fruit  is  of  a  sweet 
fiavoui',  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  because  Kerasos  in 
Theophrastus  is  the  name  of  Prunus  aviiunh,  which  ia 
far  the  commoner  of  the  two  in  Asia  Minor.  The  town 
of  Eerasunt  took  its  name  from  the  tree,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  abundance  of  Prtinua  aviwrn  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  had  induced  the  inhabitants  to  seek 
the  trees  which  yielded  the  best  fruits  in  order  to  plant 
them  in  their  gardens.  Certainly,  if  Lucullus  brought 
fine  white-heart  cherries  to  Rome,  his  countrymen  who 
only  knew  the  little  wild  cherry  may  well  have  said, 
"  It  is  a  fruit  which  we  have  not."  PUny  affirms  nothing 
more. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  suggesting  a  hypothesis 
about  the  two  kinds  of  cherry.  They  differ  but  little  in 
character,  and,  what  is  very  rare,  their  two  ancient 
habitations,  which  are  most  clearly  proved,  are  similar 
(from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Western  Anatolia).  The  two 
species  have  spread  towards  the  West,  but  unequally. 
That  which  is  commonest  in  its  original  home  and  the 
stronger  of  the  two  {P.  avium)  has  extended  further  and 
at  an  earlier  epoch,  and  has  become  better  naturalized, 
P.  cerasits  ia,  therefore,  perhaps  derived  from  the 
other  in  prehistoric  times.  I  come  thus,  by  a  different 
road,  to  an  idea  suggested  by  Caruel;^  oidy.  instead 
of  saying  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  imite  them 
>  Camel,  Flora  Tmetma,  p.  IS. 
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now  in  one  species,  I  consider  them  actually  distinct,  and 
content  myself  with  supposing  a  descent,  which  for  the 
rest  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove. 

Cultivated  Flnms. 

Pliny  ^  speaks  of  the  immense  quantity  of  plums 
known  in  his  time:  ingens  turba  prunorum.  Horti- 
culturists now  number  more  than  three  hundred.  Some 
botanists  have  tried  to  attribute  these  to  distinct  wild 
species,  but  they  have  not  always  agreed,  and  judging  from 
the  specific  names  especially  they  seem  to  have  had  very 
different  ideas.  This  diversity  is  on  two  heads ;  first  as 
to  the  descent  of  a  given  cultivated  variety,  and  secondly 
as  to  the  distinction  of  the  wild  forms  into  species  or 
varieties. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  classify  the  innumerable  culti- 
vated forms,  and  I  think  that  labour  useless  when  dealing 
with  the  question  of  geographical  origin,  for  the  differ- 
ences lie  principally  in  the  shape,  size,  colour,  and  taste 
of  the  fruit,  in  characters,  that  is  to  say,  which  it  has 
been  the  interest  of  horticulturists  to  cultivate  when 
they  occur,  and  even  to  create  as  far  -as  it  was  in  their 
power  to  do  so.  It  is  better  to  insist  upon  the  distinction 
of  the  forms  observed  in  a  wild  state,  especially  upon 
those  from  which  man  derives  no  advantage,  and  which 
have  probably  remained  as  they  were  before  the  existence 
of  gardens. 

It  is  probably  only  for  about  thirty  years  that 
botanists  have  given  really  comparative  characters  for 
the  three  species  or  varieties  which  exist  in  nature.^ 
They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

Frunus  domestica,  Linnaeus.  Tree  or  tall  shrub,  with- 
out thorns ;  young  branches  glabrous ;  flowers  appearing 
with  the  leaves,  their  peduncles  usually  downy;  fruit 
pendulous,  ovoid  and  of  a  sweet  flavour. 

Prunus  insititia,  Linnaeus.  Tree  or  tall  shrub,  with- 
out thorns ;  young  shoots  covered  with  a  velvet  down ; 
flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves,  with  peduncles  covered 

*  Hist,  lib.  15,  c.  13. 

*  Koch,  8yn.  Fl.  Oerm.,  edit.  2,  p.  228 ;  Gosson  and  Germain,  Fhre 
dea  Erwirons  de  Paris,  i.  p.  165. 
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with  a  fine  down,  or  glabrous  ;  fruit  pendulous,  round 
slightly  elliptical,  of  a  sweet  flavour. 

P'runns  spinosa,  Lirmssus.  A  thorny  shrub,  with 
branches  spreading  out  at  right  angles;  young  ahoota 
downy;  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves;  pedicles 
glabrous;  fruit  upright,  round,  and  very  sour. 

Thia  third  form,  so  common  in  our  hedges  (sloe  or 
blackthorn),  is  very  different  from  the  other  two.  There-- 
fore,  unless  we  interpret  by  hypothesis  what  may  have 
happened  before  all  observation,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
possible to  consider  the  three  forms  aa  constituting  one 
and  the  same  species,  unless  we  can  show  transitions 
from  one  to  the  other  in  those  organs  which  have  not 
been  modified  by  cultivation,  and  hitherto  this  has  not 
been  done.  At  moat  the  fusion  o£  the  two  first  categories 
can  be  admitted.  The  two  forms  with  naturally  sweet 
fruit  occur  in  few  countries.  These  must  have  tempted 
cultivators  more  than  Prunus  spm-osa,  whose  fruit 
is  so  sour.  It  is,  therefore,  in  these  that  we  must  seek 
to  -find  the  originals  of  cultivated  plums.  For  greater 
clearness  I  shall  speak  of  them  as  two  species.^ 

Oominon  Flam — Piimus  domestica,  Linnosus;  Ztvet- 
chen  in  Qerman. 

Several  botanists*  have  found  this  variety  wild 
throughout  Anatolia,  the  region  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Northern  Persia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Elbruz,  for  example. 

I  know  of  no  proof  for  the  localities  of  Kashmir,  the 
country  of  the  Kirghis  and  of  China,  which  ai'e  men- 
tioned in  some  floras.  The  species  is  often  doubtful,  and' 
it  ia  probably  rather  Pruntia  i/iisititia;  in  other  cases 
it  ia  its  true  and  ancient  wild  character  which  is  un- 
certain, for  the  stones  have  evidently  been  dispersed  from 
cultivation.  Its  oi^ea  does  not  appear  to  extend  aa  far  as 
Lebanon,  although  the  plums  cultivated  at  Damascus 
(damascenes,  or  damsons)  have  a  reputation  which  datea 

'  Hndson,  M.  Anglie.,  1778,  p.  212,  nnitcB  them  nnder  the  name 
Pninu*  (jommwuiB. 

•  Lfldebour,  Fl.  Roit.,  ii.  p.  5 ;  BpiBRiVr,  Fl.  Orient.,  ii.  p.  652  ;  K.  Kocb, 
Dsndr^gia,  i.  p.  iJ4  j  BoUBier  aud  Biiliec,  Aufiahl  TranscaiKaii&a,  p.  80, 
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from  the  days  of  Pliny.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was  the 
species  referred  to  by  Dioscorides^  under  the  name  of 
Syrian  coccwmelea,  growing  at  Damascus.  Karl  Koch 
relates  that  the  merchants  trading  on  the  borders  of 
China  told  him  that  the  species  was  common  in  the 
forests  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  true  that 
the  Chinese  have  cultivated  different  kinds  of  plums 
from  time  immemorial,  but  we  do  not  know  them  well 
enough  to  judge  of  them,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
they  are  indigenous.  As  none  of  our  kinds  of  plum  has 
been  found  wild  in  Japan  or  in  the  basin  of  the  river 
Amur,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  species  seen  in  China 
are  different  to  ours.  This  appears  also  to  be  the  result 
of  Bretschneider's  statements.^ 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Prunus  domestica  is  in- 
digenous in  Europe.  In  the  south,  where  it  is  given,  it 
grows  chiefly  in  hedges,  near  dwellings,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  a  tree  scarcely  naturalized,  and  maintained 
here  and  there  by  the  constant  bringing  of  stones  from 
plantations.  Authors  who  have  seen  the  species  in  the 
East  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  "  subspontaneous." 
Fraas  ^  aflSrms  that  it  is  not  wild  in  Greece,  and  this  is 
confirmed  as  far  as  Attica  is  concerned  by  Heldreich.^ 
Steven^  says  the  same  for  the  Crimea.  If  this  is  the 
case  near  Asia  Minor,  it  must  be  the  more  readily 
admitted  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  abundance  of  plums  cultivated  formerly 
by  the  Romans,  no  kind  is  found  represented  in  the 
frescoes  at  Pompeii.®  Neither  has  Prunus  domestica 
been  found  among  the  remains  of  the  lake-dwellings  of 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Savoy,  where,  however,  stones 
of  Prunus  insititia  and  spinosa  have  been  discovered. 
From  these  facts,  and  the  small  number  of  words  at- 
tributable to  this  species  in  Greek  authors,  it  may  be 

*  Dioscoridefl,  p.  174. 

2  Bretschneider,  On  the  StAi&y,  etc.,  p.  10. 
'  Fraas,  8yn,  Fl.  Claaa.,  p.  69. 

*  Heldreich,  Pficmzen  Attischen  Ebene. 

*  Steven,  Verzeichniss  Halbinseln,  i.  p.  172. 

*  Comes,  HI.  Piante  Ponvpeiane. 
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inferred  tliat  its  hair-wild  or  half-naturalized  state  dates 
in  Europe  from  two  thousand  years  at  most. 

Prunes  and  damsons  are  ranked  with  this  species. 

Bnllaoe — Prunitx  insititia,  Linnaeus;^  Pfiaibenbaum 
and  Hafcreckleken  in  German. 

This  kind  of  plum  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe.^ 
It  has  also  been  found  in  Cilicia,  AiTaenia,  to  the  south 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  the  province  of  Talysch  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,"  It  is  especially  in  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  that  it  appeal's  to  be  truly 
wild.  In  Italy  and  in  Spain  it  is  perhaps  less  so, 
although  trustworthy  authors  who  have  seen  the  plant 
gi'owing  have  no  doubt  about  it.  In  the  localities 
named  north  of  the  Alps,  even  as  far  as  Denmark,  it  is 
probably  naturalized  from  cultivation.  The  species  is 
commonly  found  in  hedges  not  far  from  dwellings,  and 
apparently  not  truly  wild. 

All  this  agrees  with  archasologieal  and  historical  data. 
The  ancient  Greeks  distinguished  the  Coccv/melea  of  their 
country  from  those  of  Syna,^  whence  it  is  inferred  that 
the  former  were  Prwnus  insititia.  This  seems  the  more 
likely  that  the  modem  Greeks  call  it  coromeleia.^  The 
Albaiiians  say  coromhUe,^  which  has  led  some  people  to 
suppose  an  ancient  Pelasgian  origin.  For  the  rest,  we 
must  not  insist  upon  the  common  names  of  the  plum 
which  each  nation  may  liave  given  to  one  or  another 
species,  perhaps  also  to  some  cultivated  variety,  without 
any  rule.  The  names  which  have  been  much  commented 
upon  in  learned  works  generally,  appear  to  me  to  applj' 
to  any  plum  or  plum  tree  without  having  any  very 
defin^  meaning. 

No  stones  of  P.  i'lisititia  have   yet  been  found  in 

'  Ititiiilia  =  foreign.    A  onrioaa  name,  since  BTsrj  plant  is  foraign  to 
oonntries  but  its  own. 
'  Willkomm  and  Lange,  ProiJr.  Fl.  Eiip.,  iii.  p.  244  ;  Bertoloni.FI,  Ital., 
r.  p.  136j  GriHBbaeh,  Spicel.  K.Einne!.,p,  85;  Heldi-eich,  Niitsts/l.  Qrieth.. 

'  Boiasier,  Fl.  Orient.,  ii.  p.  6B1 ;  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Eubs.,  ii.  p.  5  i  Hohen. 
I   Boker,  Pi.  TcdvKh,  p.  128. 

*  Dioaooridaa,  p.  173  ;  Proas,  Fl.  Class.,  p.  69. 

*  Heldreioh,  Sulisllatasii  OriacAenlonds,  p.  68.  '  Ibid. 
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the  terra-mare  of  Italy,  but  Heer  has  described  and 
given  illustrations  of  some  which  were  found  in  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Robenhausen.^  The  species  does  not  seem 
to  be  now  indigenous  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that,  as  we  saw  in  the  history  of  flax,  the 
lake-dwellers  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  the  age  of  stone, 
had  communications  with  Italy.  These  ancient  Swiss 
were  not  hard  to  please  in  the  matter  of  food,  for  they 
also  gathered  the  berries  of  the  blackthorn,  which  are,  as 
we  think,  uneatable.  It  is  probable  that  they  ate  them 
cooked. 

Apricot — Prunus  armema/^a,  Linnaeus;  ArTnenica 
vulgaris,  Lamarck. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  received  the  apricot  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Unknown  in  the 
time  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides^  mentions  it  under 
the  name  of  mailon  armeniacon.  He  says  that  the 
Latins  called  it  praikokion.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
fruits  mentioned  briefly  by  Pliny,^  under  the  name  of 
prcecoduTTi,  so  called  from  the  precocity  of  the  species.* 
Its  Armenian  origin  is  indicated  by  the  Greek  name, 
but  this  name  might  mean  only  that  the  species  was 
cultivated  in  Armenia.  Modem  botanists  have  long  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  species  is  wild  in  that 
country.  Pallas,  Giildenstadt,  and  Hohenacker  say  they 
found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
on  the  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  and  to  the  south 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.^  Boissier  ^  admits 
all  these  localities,  but  without  saying  anything  about 
the  wild  character  of  the  species.  He  saw  a  specimen 
gathered  by   Hohenacker,  near    Elisabethpol.     On  the 

*  Heer,  Pflanzen  der  PfahlboAiteny  p.  27,  fig.  16,  o. 

'  Dioscorides,  lib.  1,  o.  165.  •  Pliny,  lib.  2,  cap.  12. 

*  The  Latin  name  has  passed  into  modem  Greek  (jprHcokkid),  The 
Spanish  and  French  names,  etc.  {aXboHcoquei  dbricot\  seem  to  be  derived 
from  arbor  prcecoXf  or  proBcociviiny  while  the  old  French  word  armegne, 
and  the  Italian  armenilli,  etc.,  come  from  mailon  armerUacon.  See  further 
details  about  the  names  of  the  species  in  my  Qiogra/phie  Botamique 
Raisonnie,  p.  880. 

*  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Boss.,  ii.  p.  3. 

*  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient,,  ii.  p.  662. 
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other  hand,  Tehihatelieff^  who  has  crossed  Anatolia 
Armenia  several  times,  does  not  seem  to  have  seen 
wild  apricot;  and  what  is  still  more  significant,  Karl 
Koch,  who  travelled  through  the  region  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  in  order  to  observe  facts  of  this  nature, 
expresses  himself  as  follows  i  *  "  Native  country  unknown. 
At  least,  during  my  long  sojourn  in  Armenia,  I  nowhere 
found  the  apricot  wild,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  it  even 
cultivated." 

A  traveller,  W.  J.  Hamilton,^  said  he  found  it  wild 
near  Orgou  and  Outch  Hisar  in  Anatolia :  but  this  asser- 
tion has  not  been  verified  by  a  botanist  The  supposed 
wild  apricot  of  the  ruin.^  of  Baalbek,  described  by  Eus^be 
de  Salle  *  is,  fi-om  what  he  says  of  the  leaf  and  fruit, 
totally  different  to  the  common  apricot.  Boiaaier,  and 
the  different  collectors  who  sent  him  plants  from  Syria 
and  Lebanon,  do  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  species. 
Spach  ^  asserts  that  it  is  indigenous  in  Persia,  but  he  gives 
no  proof.  Boissier  and  Buhse  ^  do  not  mention  it  in  their 
list  of  the  plants  of  Transcaucasia  and  Persia.  It  is  use- 
less to  seek  its  origin  in  Africa.  The  apricots  which 
Reynter '  says  he  saw,  "  almost  wild,"  in  Upper  Egypt 
must  have  sprung  from  stones  grown  in  cultivated 
ground,  as  ia  seen  in  Algeria.^  Schweinfurth  and 
Ascheraon,^  in  their  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  only  mention  the  species  as  cultivated.  Besides, 
if  it  had  existed  formerly  in  the  north  of  Africa  it  would 
have  been  early  known  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Bomans. 
Now  there  is  no  Hebrew  name,  and  Pliny  says  its  intro- 
duction at  Rome  took  place  thirty  years  before  he  wrote. 

Carrying  our  researches  eastward,  we  find  that  Anglo- 

'  TphiliBtcheff,  Asia  Sfineure,  Bo(o7iirjue,  vol.  i. 

'  K.  Koob,  Dejidrologie,  i.  p.  87. 

'  Jfouif.  Ann.  dee  Voyages,  Feb.,  1839,  p.  176. 

'  B.  de  SaJle,  Voyage,  i.  p.  140. 

•  Spach,  Bist.  den  Vigit.  Phanir.,  i.  p.  389. 

'  Boiesier  and  Bahae,  AitfzoMv.'ng,  etc.,  in  4to,  1860. 

'  Kejniar,  i'cmomiB  dea  £gyptiens,  p,  371. 

'  Muoby,  Calal.  Fl.  d'AlgSr.,  edit.  2,  p.  49. 

'  Schweintnrth  and  Aaclieraan,  Beitrage  a,  Fl,  ^thiop.,  in  ■Ito,,  1867, 
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Indian  botanists^  are  agreed  in  considering  that  the 
apricot,  which  is  generally  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
India  and  in  Thibet,  is  not  wild  in  those  regions;  but 
they  add  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  naturalized, 
and  that  it  is  found  upon  the  site  of  ruined  villages. 
Messrs.  Schlagintweit  brought  specimens  from  the  north- 
west provinces  of  India,  and  from  Thibet,  which  West- 
mael  verified,^  but  he  was  kind  enough  to  write  to  me 
that  he  cannot  aflBrm  that  it  was  wild,  since  the  collector's 
label  gives  no  information  on  that  head. 

Roxburgh,^  who  did  not  neglect  the  question  of  origin, 
says,  speaking  of  the  apricot,  "  native  of  China  as  well 
as  the  west  of  Asia.''  I  read  in  Dr.  Bretschneider's 
curious  little  work,^  drawn  up  at  Pekin,  the  following 
passage,  which  seems  to  me  to  decide  the  question  in 
favour  of  a  Chinese  origin : — "  Sing,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  apricot  (Prunus  armeniaca).  The  character  (a 
Chinese  sign  printed  on  p.  10)  does  not  exist  as  indicat- 
ing a  fruit,  either  in  the  Shu-king,  or  in  the  Shi-king, 
Cihouli,  etc.,  but  the  Shan-hai-king  says  that  several 
sings  grow  upon  the  hills  (here  a  Chinese  character). 
Besides,  the  name  of  the  apricot  is  represented  by  a 
particular  sign  which  may  show  that  it  is  indigenous  in 
China."  The  Shan-hai-king  is  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Yii,  who  lived  in  2205-2198  B.C.  Decaisne,^  who  was 
the  first  to  suspect  the  Chinese  origin  of  the  apricot,  has 
recently  received  from  Dr.  Bretschneider  some  specimens 
accompanied  by  the  following  note: — "No.  24,  apricot 
wild  in  the  mountains  of  Pekin,  where  it  grows  in 
abundance ;  the  fruit  is  small  (an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter),  the  skin  red  and  yellow;  the  flesh  salmon 
colour,  sour,  but  eatable.  No.  25,  the  stone  of  the  apricot 
cultivated  round  Pekin.     The  fruit  is  twice  as  large  as 


*  Royle,  HI.  of  Himalaya,  p.  205 ;  Aitchison,  Catal.  of  Punjab  amd 
Sindh,  p.  56;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,^,  of  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  313;  Brandis, 
Forest  Flora  of  N.  W.  am,d  Central  India,  191. 

*  Westmael,  in  BuU.  8oc,  Bot.  Belgiq.,  viii.,  p.  219. 
'  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind,,  edit.  2,  v.  ii.  p.  501. 

*  Bretschneider,  On  the  Stvdy  and  Value,  etc.,  pp.  10,  49. 

*  Decaisne,  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum,  vol.  viii.,  art.  Ahricot  ier. 
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that  of  the  wild  tree," '  Decaisne  adds,  in  the  letteaf^ 
he  was  good  enough  to  write  to  me,  "In  shape  and' 
sarface  the  stones  are  exactly  like  those  of  our  smsQi 
apricots ;  they  are  smooth  and  not  pitted."  The  leavW 
he  sent  me  are  certainly  those  of  the  apricot. 

The  apricot  is  not  mentioned  in  Japan,  or  in  tbeba^ii< 
of  the  river  Amoor.^  Perhaps  the  cold  of  the  winter  is 
too  great.  If  we  recoUeet  the  absence  of  comnnmicatifMt 
in  ancient  times  between  China  and  India,  and 
assertions  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  in  both  countries , 
we  are  at  first  tempted  to  believe  that  the  ancient 
extended  fi-om  the  north-west  of  India  to  China.  How- 
ever, if  we  wish  to  adopt  this  hypothesiB,  we  must  also 
admit  that  the  culture  of  the  apricot  spread  very  late 
towards  the  West.'  For  no  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew  name  is 
known,  but  only  a  Hindu  name,  eard  alu,  and  a  Persian 
name,  mischmisch,  which  has  passed  into  Arabic*  How 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  so  excellent  a  fruit,  and  one 
which  grows  in  abundance  in  Western  Asia,  spread  so 
slowly  from  the  north-west  of  India  towards  the  Grseco- 
Roman  world  ?  The  Chinese  knew  it  two  or  thres 
thousand  years  before  the  Chi-istian  era,  Changki^ 
went  as  far  as  Bactriana,  a  century  before  our  era,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  make  the  West  known  to  his  feUow- 
countrymen."  It  was  then,  perhaps,  that  the  apricot  was 
inti-oduced  in  Western  Asia,  and  that  it  was  cultivated 
and  became  naturalized  here  and  there  in  the  north-weflt 
of  India,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Cauea-sus,  by  the  scatter-' 
ing  of  the  stones  beyond  the  limits  of  the  plantations. 

Almond — Artiygdalus  comimunis,  Linnfeus;  Pruail 
species,  Baillon ;  Ptii/rma  Amygdalas,  Hooker. 

'  Dr.  Bretschueidec  oonfirms  thia  io  a  recauC  work,  Notes  on  BotamiootM 
Qjieatinnf,  p.  8. 

•  Pniiiujt  armeniaea  of  Thanberg  is  P.  mum 
rini.  The  apricot  ia  not  menttooed  in  the  Enu 
aod  Savatier. 

•  Capns  (in*.  Sc.  Sat.,  Biith  serieB,  vol,  ir.  p.  206)  found  it  wUd  tt 
TnrkEBtaQ  at  the  boigbt  of  fonr  thonaftnd  to  aeven  thonaand  feat,  t"""'"* 
weakBQB  tha  hypothesiB  of  a  eolelj  ChineBe  origin. 

'  Fid^ji^o, Index;  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.;  Forskal,  f  1,  .<£^p.;  DftlO^.I 
III.  Egypt. 

'  Bretaabtmder,  On  the  Study  and  FaJiw,  etc. 
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The  almond  grows  apparently  wild  or  half  wUd  in 
the  warm,  dry  regions  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  and 
of  western  temperate  Asia.  As  the  nuts  from  cultivated 
trees  naturalize  the  species  very  easily,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  various  indications  to  discern  its  ancient 
home. 

We  may  first  discard  the  notion  of  its  origin  in 
Eastern  Asia.  Japanese  floras  make  no  mention  of  the 
almond.  That  which  M.  de  Bonge  saw  cultivated  in 
the  north  of  China  was  the  Persica  Davidiana}  Dr. 
Bretschneider,2  in  his  classical  work,  tells  us  that  he  has 
never  seen  the  almond  cultivated  in  China,  and  that  the 
compilation  entitled  Pent-sao,  published  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  of  our  era,  describes  it  as  a  tree  of  the 
country  of  the  Mahometans,  which  signifies  the  north- 
west of  India,  or  Persia. 

Anglo-Indian  botanists  ®  say  that  the  almond  is  culti- 
vated in  the  cool  parts  of  India,  but  some  add  that  it 
does  not  thrive,  and  that  many  almonds  are  brought 
from  Persia.*  No  Sanskrit  name  is  known,  nor  even 
any  in  the  languages  derived  from  Sanskrit.  Evidently 
the  north-west  of  India  is  not  the  original  home  of  the 
species. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  localities  in  the 
region  extending  from  Mesopotamia  and  Turkestan  to 
Algeria,  where  excellent  botanists  have  found  the  almond 
tree  quite  wild.  Boissier  ^  has  seen  specimens  gathered 
in  rocky  ground  in  Mesopotamia,  Aderbijan,  Turkestan, 
Kurdistan,  and  in  the  lorests  of  the  Anti-Lebanon. 
Karl  Koch  ®  has  not  found  it  wild  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  nor  Tchihatcheflf  in  Asia  Minor.  Cosson  "^  found 
natural  woods  of  almond  trees  near  Saida  in  Algeria.     It 

*  Bretschneider,  Early  Europemi  Researches,  p.  149. 

^  Bretschneider,  Study  and  Value,  etc.,  p.   10  j  and  EarVy  Ewop, 
Resear.,  p.  149. 

^  Brandis,  Forest  Flora;  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Fl.  of  Brit.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  313. 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  600  j  Boyle,  III.  HimaL,  p.  204. 

*  Boissier,  Fl.  Orien.,  iii.  p.  641. 

®  K.  Koch,  Dendrologie,  L  p.  80 ;  Tchihatcheff,  Asie  Minev/re  Bota* 
nique,  i.  p.  108. 
•   '  Ann,  dea  Sc,  Nat,  drd  series,  toI.  xiz.  p.  106. 
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is  also  regarded  as  wild  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  of 
Greece;^  but  there,  and  still  more  in  the  localities  in 
which  it  occurs  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  it  is  probable, 
and  almost  certain,  that  it  springs  from  the  casual  dis- 
persal of  the  nuts  from  cultivation. 

The  antiquity  of  its  existence   in  Western  Asia  is 

f proved  by  Hebrew  names  for  the  almond  tree — sehaked, 
uz  or  lus  (which  recurs  in  the  Arabic  louz),  and  sche- 
kedira  for  the  nut.^  The  Persians  have  another  name, 
badam,  but  I  do  not  know  how  old  this  is.  Theophras- 
tus  and  Dioscorides  ^  mention  the  almond  by  an  entirely 
different  name,  amugdalai,  translated  by  the  Latins  into 
araygdalus.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Greeks 
did  not  receive  the  species  from  the  interior  of  Asia,  but 
found  it  in  their  own  country,  or  at  least  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  almond  tree  is  represented  in  several  frescoes  found 
at  Pompeii*  Pliny  ^  doubts  whether  the  species  was 
known  in  Italy  in  Cato's  time,  because  it  was  called  the 
Greek  nut.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  almond  was  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  the  Greek  islands.  Almonds 
have  not  been  found  in  the  terra-mare  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Parma,  even  in  the  upper  layers. 

The  late  introduction  of  the  species  into  Italy,  and  the 
absence  of  naturalization  in  Sar^nia  and  Spain,®  incline 
me  to  doubt  whether  it  is  really  indigenous  in  the  north 
of  Africa  and  Sicily.  In  the  latter  comitries  it  was  more 
probably  naturalized  some  centuries  ago.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  hj-pothesis,  I  note  that  the  Berber  name  of 
the  almond,  talouzet^  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
Arabic  louz,  that  is  to  say  with  the  language  of  the 
conquerors  who  came  after  the  Romans.  In  Western 
Asia,  on  the  contrary,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  Greece, 

1  Gussone,  Synopsis  FUms  Sicula,  i.  p.  552 ;  Heldreich,  Xutzpjlanzen 
Griechenlands,  p.  67. 

'  HiUer,  Hierophyton,  L  p.  215 ;  BosenmuUer,  Handh,  Bihh  AUerth. , 
ir.  p.  263. 

•  Theophrastns,  Hist.,  lib.  l,c  11, 18,  etc. ;  Dioscorides,  lib.  1,  c  176. 

•  Schoaw,  Die  Erde,  etc. ;  Comes,  lU,  Piante  nei  dipiiUi  Pomp.,  p.  13. 
»  Pliny,  Hist.,  lib.  16,  c.  22. 

•  'M.oria,  Flora  Sardoa,  ii.  p.  5 ;  Willkomm  and  Lan^,  Prodr.  Fl.  Hisp., 
ii.  p.  243. 

^  Dictionnaire  Fraufais  Berb^re,  1S44. 
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it  may  be  regarded  as  indigenous  from  prehistoric  time. 
I  do  not  say  primitive,  for  everything  was  preceded  by 
something  else.  I  remark  finally  that  the  diiflTerence  be- 
tween bitter  and  sweet  almonds  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  even  to  the  Hebrews. 

Peach — Atnygdalus  persica,  Linnaeus ;  Persica  vui- 
garis,  Miller ;  Prunus  persica,  Bentham  and  Hooker. 

I  will  quote  the  article  in  which  I  formerly^  attributed 
a  Chinese  origin  to  the  peach,  a  contrary  opinion  to  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  which  people  who  are 
not  on  a  par  with  modem  science  continue  to  reproduce. 
I  will  afterwards  give  the  facts  discovered  since  1855. 

"  The  Greeks  and  Romans  received  the  peach  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  names 
persica,  Tnalum  persicwm,  indicate  whence  they  had  it. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  those  well-known  facts.^  Several 
kinds  of  peach  are  now  cultivated  in  the  north  of  India,^ 
but,  what  is  remarkable,  no  Sanskrit  name  is  known ;  * 
whence  we  may  infer  that  its  existence  and  its  cultivation 
are  of  no  great  antiquity  in  these  regions.  Roxburgh, 
who  is  usually  careful  to  give  the  modem  Indian  names, 
only  mentions  Arab  and  Chinese  names.  Piddington 
gives  no  Indian  name,  and  Royle  only  Persian  names. 
The  peach  does  not  succeed,  or  requires  the  greatest 
care  to  ensure  success,  in  the  north-east  of  India^  In 
China,  on  the  contrary,  its  cultivation  dates  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  A  number  of  superstitious 
ideas  and  of  legends  about  the  properties  of  its  different 
varieties  exist  in  that  country.®    These  varieties  are  very 

» 

*  Alph.  de  Candolle,  GSogr.  Bot.  Rais.f  p.  881. 

*  Theophrastns,  Eist.y  iv,  c.  4;  Dioscorides,  lib.  1,  c.  164;  Pliny, 
Geneva  edit.,  bk.  15,  c.  13. 

3  Royle,  ni.  Him.,  p.  204. 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  2nd.  edit.,  ii.  p.  500;  Piddington,  Index;  Royle, 
ihid. 

*  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Joum.  of  Bot,  1850,  p.  54. 

^  Rose,  the  head  of  the  French  trade  at  Canton,  collected  these  from 
Chinese  mannscripts,  and  Noisette  {Jard.  Fruit,,  i.  p.  76)  has  transcribed 
a  part  of  his  article.  The  facts  are  of  the  following  nature.  The  Chinese 
believe  the  oval  peaches,  which  are  very  red  on  one  side,  to  be  a  symbol 
of  a  long  life.  In  consequence  of  this  ancient  belief,  peaches  are  used 
in  all  ornaments  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  in  congratulatory  pre. 
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nmneroTia ;  ^  and  in  particular  the  singular  variety  witl 
compressed  or  flattened  friiit,^  which  appears  to  be  f  urthei 
removed  than  any  other  from  the  natural  state  of  th( 
pea«h ;  lastly,  a  simple  name,  to,  is  given  to  the 
peach.^ 

"  From  all  these  facts,  I  am  inclined  to  beheve  that  the 
peach  is  of  Chinese  rather  than  of  western  Asiatic  origin. 
If  it  had  existed  in  Persia  or  Armenia  from  all  time,  the 
knowledge  and  cultivation  of  so  pleasant  a  fmit  would 
have  spread  earher  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  The 
expedition  of  Alexander  probably  was  the  means  of 
making  it  known  to  Theophrastus  (332  B.C.),  who  speaks 
of  it  as  a  Persian  fruit.  Perhaps  this  vague  idea  of 
the  Greeks  dates  from  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
(401  B.C.);  but  Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  peach. 
Nor  do  the  Hebrew  writings  speak  of  it.  The  peach 
has  no  Sanskrit  name,  yet  the  peoples  who  spoke  this 
language  came  into  India  from  the  north-west ;  that  iS' 
to  say,  from  the  generally  received  home  of  the  species. 
On  this  hypothesis,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  neither  the  Greeks  of  the  early  times  of  Greece,  nor 
the  Hebrews,  nor  the  Sanskrit-speaking  peoples,  who  aU 
radiated  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Euphrates  valley  or 
communicated  with  i^  did  not  cultivate  the  peach  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  stones  of  &■ 
fruit  tree  cultivated  in  China  from  the  remotest  times, 
should  have  been  carried  over  the  mountains  from  the 
centre  of  Asia  into  Kashmir,  Bokhara,  and  Persia.  The 
Chinese  had  very  early  discovered  this  route.  The  im- 
portation would  have  taken  place  between  the  epoch  of 
the  Sanskrit  emigrations  and  the  relations  of  the  Persians  ' 
with   the  Greeka     The  cultivation  of  the  peach,  once  ■ 

BBTita,  etc.  Acoording  to  the  work  of  Chm-noug-ldiig,  the  peaoh  Ta 
preventB  death.  If  it  ie  not  eaten  in  time,  it  at  leaat  preaerVGa  the  body 
from  decay  until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  peaoh  ia  always  mentioned 
among  the  fruits  of  immortality,  with  which  were  entertained  the  hopes 
of  THiochi-Hoang,  Yonty,  of  the  HaiiB  and  other  emperors  who  pretanded 
to  immortality,  etc. 

'  Lindley,  Train.  Sort.  Soc,  v.  p.  121. 

'  Trans.  Hort.  Sac.  Lend.,  W.  p.  512,  tab.  19, 

•  Boxbnrgh,  fl.  iTid. 
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established  in  Persia,  would  have  easily  spread  on  the 
one  side  towards  the  west ;  on  the  other,  through  Cabul 
towards  the  north  of  India,  where  it  is  not  so  very  ancient. 

"  In  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Chinese  origin, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  peach  was  introduced  into 
Cochin-China  from  China,^  and  that  the  Japanese  give 
the  Chinese  name  Tao^  to  the  peach.  M.  Stanislas 
Julien  was  kind  enough  to  read  to  me  in  French  some 
passages  of  the  Japanese  encyclopaedia  (bk.  Ixxxvi.  p.  7), 
in  which  the  peach  tree  tao  is  said  to  be  a  tree  of 
Western  countries,  which  should  be  understood  to  mean 
the  interior  of  China  as  compared  to  the  eastern  coast, 
since  the  passage  is  taken  from  a  Chinese  author.  The 
tdo  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Confucius  in  the  fifth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  even  in  the  Ritual 
in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ.  Its  wild  nature  is 
not  specified  in  the  encyclopaedia  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken ;  but  Chinese  authors  pay  little  attention  to  this 
point." 

After  a  few  details  about  the  common  names  of  the 
peach  in  different  languages,  I  went  on  to  say,  "  The 
absence  of  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew  names  remains  the  most 
important  fact,  whence  we  may  infer  an  introduction 
into  Western  Asia  from  a  more  distant  land,  that  is  to 
say,  from  China. 

"The  peach  has  been  found  wild  in  different  parts 
of  Asia ;  but  it  is  always  a  question  whether  it  is  indige- 
nous there,  or  whether  it  sprang  from  the  dispersion  of 
stones  produced  by  cultivated  trees.  The  question  is 
the  more  necessary  since  the  stones  germinate  easily,  and 
several  of  the  modifications  of  the  peach  are  hereditary.^ 
Apparently  wild  peach  trees  have  often  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus.  Pallas  *  saw  several 
on  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  where  the  inhabitants  give 

*  Loureiro,  Fl.  Cochin.,  p.  886. 

*  KsDmpfer,  Amcen.,  p.  798 ;  Thunberg,  Fl,  Jap.j  p.  199.  Kaempfer 
and  Thunberg  also  give  the  name  womw,  but  Siebold  {Fl.  Jap.,  i.  p.  29) 
attributes  a  somewbEit  similar  name,  m/ume,  to  a  plum  tree,  PruvMs 
nvume,  Sieb.  and  Z. 

*  Noisette,  Ja/rd.  Fr.,  p.  77 ;  TraiM.  8oc.  Hort.  Lond.,  iy.  p.  513. 

*  Pallas,  Fl.  Bossica,  p.  13. 
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it  a  name  which  he  calls  Persian,  acheptala}  It  fruit  it 
velvety,  sour,  not  very  fleshy,  and  hardly  lai^er  thi 
a  walnut ;  the  tree  small.  Pallas  suspects  that  this  " 
has  (iegeoerated  from  cultivated  peaches.  He  adds  thai 
it  la  found  in  the  Crimea,  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasui 
and  in  Persia;  but  Marshall,  Bicberstein,  Meyer,  an< 
Hohenacker  do  not  give  the  wild  peach  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Caucasus.  Early  travellers,  Gmelin, 
Guldenstadt,  and  Georgi,  quoted  by  Ledebour,  mentioned 
it  C  Koch "  is  the  only  modem  botanist  who  said  he 
found  the  peach  tree  in  abundance  in  the  Caucasian 
provinces.  Ledebour,  however,  prudently  adds,  Is  it  wild  ? 
The  stones  which  Erugnifere  and  Olivier  brought  from 
Ispahan,  which  were  sown  in  Paris  and  yielded  a  good 
velvety  peach,  were  not,  as  Bosc  *  asserted,  taken  from 
a  peach  tree  wild  in  Per.sia,  but  from  one  growing  in 
a  garden  at  Ispahan.*  I  do  not  know  of  any  proof  of  a 
peach  tree  found  wild  in  Persia,  and  if  travellers  mention 
any  it  ia  always  to  be  feared  that  these  are  only  sown 
trees.  Dr.  Royle^  says  that  the  peach  grows  wild  in 
several  places  south  of  the  Himalayas,  notably  near 
Mussouri,  but  we  have  seen  that  its  culture  is  not  ancient 
in  these  regions,  and  neither  Roxburgh  nor  Don's  Flora 
N'epalens'LS  mention  the  peach.  Bunge "  only  found  cul- 
tivated trees  in  the  north  of  China  This  country  hi 
hardly  been  explored,  and  Chinese  legends  seem  aomi 
times  to  indicate  wild  peaches.  Thus  the  Ckou-y-H,' 
according  to  the  author  previously  quoted,  says,  '  Who- 
soever eats  of  the  peaches  of  Mount  Kouoliou  ahaU 
obtain  eternal  life.'  For  Japan,  Thunberg  ^  says,  Creaeit 
vhiqys  vulgaris,  vrcedptte  jiixta  Nagasaki  In  omni 
horto  coUtwr  oh  etegantiam  floni'm.  It  seems  from  this 
passage  that  the  species  grows  both  in  and  out  of  gardens, 
but  perhaps  in  the  firat  case  he  only  alludea  to  peachi 
growing  in  the  open  air  and  without  shelter. 

'  Skuft  alai)  it.  aoeorfling  to  Royle  {HI.  Him.  p.  204),  the  Parsian 
name  for  tho  nactarine. 

•  Le<Jebour,K.Iio«a.|t,p.3.5ee  p.  22S,  the acbseqnent  opimon of  Eoolt'i 

•  BoBD,  Did.  d'Agric.,  ix.  p.  481.  '  Tlianin,  Ann.  Mns.,  '"" 

•  Eoyle,  III.  Sim.,  p.  20*.  '  Bunge,  Enum.  PI.  Chii 
'  Thnnborg,  PI.  Jap.  198. 
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"I  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  the  distinction  to 
be  established  between  the  different  varieties  or  species 
of  the  peach,  since  most  of  them  are  cultivated  in  all 
countries — at  least  the  clearly  defined  kinds,  which  may 
be  considered  as  botanical  species.  Thus  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  downy  and  smooth-skinned  fruits 
(peaches  proper  and  nectarines),  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  found  two  species  (Persica  vulgaris,  Mill,  and  P.  levis, 
D.  C),  exists  in  Japan  ^  and  in  Europe,  as  in  most  of  the 
intermediate  countries.^  Less  importance  is  attached 
to  distinctions  founded  on  the  adherence  or  non-adherence 
of  the  skin,  on  the  white,  yellow,  or  red  colour  of  the 
flesh,  and  on  the  general  form  of  the  fruit.  The  great 
division  into  peaches  and  nectarines  presents  most  of 
these  modifications  in  Europe,  in  Western  Asia,  and 
probably  in  China.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  latter 
country  the  form  of  the  fruit  varies  more  than  else- 
where ;  for  there  are  as  in  Europe  oval  peaches,  and  also 
the  peaches  of  which  I  spoke  just  now,  which  are  quite 
flattened,  in  which  the  top  of  the  stone  is  not  even  covered 
with  flesh.^  The  colour  also  varies  greatly.*  In  Europe 
the  most  distinct  varieties,  nectarines  and  peaches, 
freestones  and  clingstones,  existed  three  centuries  ago, 
for  J.  Bauhin  enumerates  them  very  clearly ;  ^  And  before 
him  Dalechamp,  in  1587,  also  gave  the  principal  ones.*^ 
At  that  time  nectarines  were  called  Nucipersica,  because 
of  their  resemblance  in  shape,  size,  and  colour  to  the 
walnut.  It  is  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Italians  call 
them  pescanoce. 

"  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  proof  that  the  nectarine 
existed  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  ancient  Rome.  Pliny,'' 
who  confounds  in  his  compilation  peaches,  plums,  the 
Laurus  Persea^  and  perhaps  other  trees,  says  nothing 

>  Thnnberg,  Fl.  Jwp.,  199. 

^  The  accounts  abont  China  which  I  have  consulted  do  not  mention 
the  nectarine  ;  bat  as  it  exists  in  Japan,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it 
does  also  in  China. 

'  Noisette,  Jard.  Fr.y  p.  77 ;  Troms.  Hort.  8oc.j  iv.  p.  512,  tab.  19. 
*  Lindley,  Trans.  Hort.  flfoc,  v.  p.  122.     *  J.  Bauhin,flist.,  i.  pp.  162, 163. 
Dalechamp,  Hist,  i.  p.  295.  '  Pliny*  lib*  xv.  cap.  12  and  13. 

Pliny,  De  Div.  Oen,  Malorum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 
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which  can  apply  to  such  a  fruit,  Sometimes  people  have  j 
thought  they  recognized  it  in  the  tube.res  of  which  be  '1 
BpEiaks.  It  was  a  tree  imported  from  Syria  in  the  time  <| 
of  Augustus.  There  were  both  red  and  white  tiiberea.  \ 
Others  (tttbcres?  or  mala?)  of  the  neighhourliood  ofil 
Verona  were  downy.  Some  graceful  verses  of  Petronua,,  j 
quoted  by  Dalechamp,^  clearly  prove  that  the  ittbe7"a»i 
of  the  Romans  in  Nero's  time  were  a  smooth -skinned  I 
fruit ;  but  this  might  be  the  jujube  (Zizyphua),  ^ 
Diospyro8,  or  some  Grat(r.gus,  juet  as  well  as  the  smooth- 
stinned  peach.  Each  author  in  tlie  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance had  his  opinion  on  this  point,  or  criticized  that 
of  the  others."  Perhaps  there  were  two  or  three  species  , 
of  tuhereB,  as  Pliny  says,  and  one  of  them  which  waa  J 
grafted  on  plum  trees  was  the  nectarine  (?)  ^  but  I  doubt  I 
whether  this  question  can  ever  be  cleared  up.*  ^ 

"  Even  admitting  that  the  Nucipereica  was  only  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that  in  European  gardens  for  centuries,  and 
in  Japan  from  time  unknown,  there  was  an  intermix- 
ture of  all  the  principal  kinds  of  peach.     It  seems  that 
its  different  qualities  were  produced   everywhere  from, 
a  primitive   species,   which   was   probably   the    downy 
peach.     If  the  two  kinds  had  existed  from  the  begiiming, 
either  they  would  have  been  in  different  countries,  and 
their  cultivation  would  have  been  established  separately, 
or  they  would  have  been  in  the  same  country,  and  in  i 
this  case  it  is  probable  that  one  kind  would  have  beeai 
anciently  introduced  into  this   country  and   the   other  I 
into  that."  I 

I  laid  stresa.in  1855,  on  other  considerations  inaupport'S 
of  the  theory  that  the  nectarine  is  derived  from  thsM 
common  peach;  but  Darwin  has  given  such  a  larg^J 
number   of  cases   in  which  a  branch  of  nectarine  ' 


p.  122 ;  Onsalpinai,  p.  lOT;  J.  Baul 

•  Pliny,  lib.  ivii.  oap,  10. 

'  I  have  not  bean  able  to  discover  an  Italian  neinie  for  a  glabroaa  I 

er  tmit  derivod  from  tuber,  or  lubere«,  wbich  ia  ai        ' 

ieot  Dtuuea  of  fraitH  ore  nau^/  preaerred  nuder  aomo  form  oi 
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unexpectedly  appeared  upon  a  peach  tree,  that  it  is 
useless  to  insist  longer  upon  this  point,  and  I  will  only 
add  that  the  nectarine  has  every  appearance  of  an  arti- 
ficial tree.  Not  only  is  it  not  found  wild,  but  it  never 
becomes  naturalized,  and  each  tree  lives  for  a  shorter 
time  than  the  common  peach.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  weakened 
form. 

"  The  facility,"  I  said,  "  with  which  our  peach  trees  are 
multiplied  from  seed  in  America,  and  have  produced 
fleshy  fruits,  sometimes  very  fine  ones,  without  the  resource 
of  grafting,  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  species  is  in  a 
natural  state,  little  changed  by  a  long  cultivation  or  by 
hybrid  fertilization.  In  Virginia  and  the  neighbouring 
states  there  are  peaches  grown  on  trees  raised  from  seed 
and  not  grafted,  and  their  abundance  is  so  great  that 
brandy  is  made  from  them.^  On  some  trees  the  fruit  is 
magnificent.^  At  Juan  Fernandez,  says  Bertero,^  the 
peach  tree  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  is  gathered ;  it  is 
usually  very  good,  although  the  trees  have  reverted  to  a 
wild  condition.  From  these  instances  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  wild  peaches  with  indifierent  fruit  found 
in  Western  Asia  were  simply  naturalized  trees  in  a  climate 
not  wholly  favourable,  and  that  the  species  was  of  Chinese 
origin,  where  its  cultivation  seems  most  ancient." 

Dr.  Bretschneider,*  who  at  Pekin  has  access  to  all  the 
resources  of  Chinese  literature,  merely  says,  after  reading 
the  above  passages,  "  Tao  is  the  peach  tree.  De  CandoUe 
thinks  that  China  is  the  native  country  of  the  peach. 
He  may  be  right." 

The  antiquity  of  the  existence  of  the  species  and  its 
wild  nature  in  Western  Asia  have  become  more  doubtful 
since  1855.  Anglo-Indian  botanists  speak  of  the  peach 
solely  as  a  cultivated  tree,^  or  as  cultivated  and  becoming 
naturalized  and  apparently  wild  in  the  north-west  of 
India.^    Boissier  '^  mentions  specimens  gathered  in  Ghilau 

*  Braddick,  Trans.  JSort.  8oc.  Lond.,  ii.  p.  205.  *  Ibid,,  pi.  13. 

*  Bertero,  Annales  8c.  Nat.,  xxi.  p.  350. 

*  Bretschneider,  On  the  Study  and  Value,  etc.,  p.  10. 

*  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Flora  of  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  313. 

*  Brandisj  Forest  Flora,  etc.,  p.  191.       '  Boissier,  Ft,  Orient,  ii.  p.  640^ 
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9iUf\  Uf  tfi^;  H(mth  of  the  CancaBus^  but  he  says  nothing  as 
Ut  thf'.tr  wild  nature ;  and  Karl  Koch/  after  travelling 
tJiroij^li  thiH  diHtriet,  nays,  speaking  of  the  peach, 
"  Oouritry  unknown,  perhaps  Persia.  Soissier  saw  trees 
Xrowiri^  in  the  K^^rges  on  Mount  Hymettus,  near  Athens." 

Thi^  poaeh  Hpnjads  easily  in  the  countries  in  which  it 
\H  (?uIUvat/(!(l,  HO  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  a  given 
ir^^^^  in  of  natural  origin  and  anterior  to  cultivation,  or 
wlinilMir  it  is  naturalized.  But  it  certainly  was  first  culti- 
vated in  (Jliina;  it  was  spoken  of  there  two  thousand 
y(<arM  In^fon^  its  introduction  into  the  Greco-Roman  world, 
a  iili(»UMandy(^arH  ix^rhapH  before  its  introduction  into  the 
liindH  of  tlio  Hanskrit-Hpoaking  race. 

11u»  group  of  jH^achoH  (genus  or  subgenus)  is  composed 
of  llv(»  l(>nnH,  which  Docaisne*  regards  as  species,  but 
whioh  otlu^r  bot^inistiS  are  inclined  to  call  varieties.  The 
ono  \H  tluMMJUunon  i>oach  ;  the  second  the  nectarine,  which 
\vt^  know  to  bo  dorivod  ;  the  third  is  the  flattened  peach 
(l\  /*/a^/ynM7*«r.  IVcaisno)  cultivated  in  China;  and  the 
two  liVMt  aiv  indigiMious  in  China  (P.  simoniiy  Decaisne, 
nnd  l\  Ihtniiii,  CWri^l*o).    It  is,  tlierefore,  essentially  a 

U  is  iUrtJouUs  fnnu  all  those  facts,  not  to  admit  the 
Chiu\\^o  v^^igiu  of  tho  oi^n\mon  jH>ach»  as  I  had  formerly 
iufonwl  fn^iu  luoiv  5«oauty  data*  Its  arrival  in  Italy  at 
tho  Ivgiuuin^  of  tho  Christian  era  is  now  confirmed  by 
tho  aK>4ouiv  of  jH^oh  stonos  in  tho  ft^riti-iikire  or  lake- 
\l\Y\^lUn^ii>i  \xf  l^^rma  and  Lomlxaniy,  and  by  the  rvpresen- 
t.^tivvns  \xf  tho  jH^aoU  tr^v  in  tho  (>ainting^  on  the  waUs  of 
tho  riohor  hou^^vs  in  IViujvii  * 

I  h^^vo  Yot  to  di\il  with  an  v^pinion  formerly  expressed 
bv  Kui^htx  »nvl  sup^vrtovl  by  j^j^^vortd  hortioulturistSw  that 
tho  |H>iioh  i^  ;!  uxv\lit;05itiv>i\  of  the  almond.  Darwin  * 
v\>lUvt^\l  tSiots  iu  5iupivrt  of  this  iviea.  not  omitting  to 
moutiv^«\  v":th>  xvhxoh  s<vms  opj\^5^\l  to  it*  Tht?ymaybe 
\\^^wis«i^^^v  jHit  *s  follow^  .^ — ^^1'  Otvvs^vl  fercilLsadon.  iriiiidi 
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presented  Knight  ^^ith  somewhat  doubtful  results ;  (2) 
intermediate  forms,  as  to  the  fleshiness  of  the  fruit  and 
the  size  of  the  nut  or  stone,  obtained  by  sowing  peach 
stones,  or  by  chance  in  plantations,  forms  of  which  the 
almond-peach  is  an  example  which  has  long  been  known. 
Decaisne^  pointed  out  differences  between  the  almond 
and  peach  in  the  size  and  length  of  the  leaves  indepen- 
dently of  the  fruit.  He  caUs  Knight's  theory  a  "  strange 
hypothesis." 

Geographical  botany  opposes  his  hypothesis,  for  the 
almond  tree  has  its  origin  in  Western  Asia ;  it  was  not 
indigenous  in  the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  its 
introduction  into  China  as  a  cultivated  species  was  not 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  Chinese,  however,  had 
already  possessed  for  thousands  of  years  different  varieties 
of  the  common  peach  besides  the  two  wild  forms  I  have 
just  mentioned.  The  almond  and  the  peach,  starting 
from  two  such  widely  separated  regions,  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  the  same  species.  The  one  was  established 
in  China,  the  other  in  Syria  and  in  Anatolia.  The  peach, 
after  being  transported  from  China  into  Central  Asia, 
and  a  little  before  the  Christian  era  into  Western  Asia, 
cannot,  therefore,  have  produced  the  almond,  since  the 
latter  existed  already  in  Syria.  And  if  the  almond  of 
Western  Asia  had  produced  the  peach,  how  could  the 
latter  have  existed  in  China  at  a  very  remote  period 
while  it  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ? 

Pear — Pyrus  commv/nis,  Linnaeus. 

The  pear  grows  wild  over  the  whole  of  temperate 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  particularly  in  Anatolia,  to  the 
south  of  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  north  of  Persia,^  per- 
haps even  in  Kashmir,^  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  Some 
authors  hold  that  its  area  extends  as  far  as  China.  This 
opinion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  regard  Pyrus 
sincTisis,  Lindley,  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  An 
examination  of  the  leaves  alone,  of  which  the  teeth  are 

*  Decaisne,  ubi  sv/pra^  p.  2. 

*  LedeboTir,  Fl.  Ross.,  ii.  p.  94 ;  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient.,  ii.  p.  653.     He 
has  verified  several  specimens. 

*  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Fl,  BriL  Ind.,  ii.  p.  374. 
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covered  with  a  fine  silky  down,  convinced  me  of  the 
specific  difference  of  the  two  trees.^ 

Our  wild  pear  does  not  differ  much  from  some  of 
the  cultivated  varieties.  Its  fruit  is  sour,  spotted,  and 
narrowing  towards  the  stalk,  or  nearly  spherical  on  the 
same  tree.^  With  many  other  cultivated  species,  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  the  individuals  of  wild  origin  from 
those  which  the  chance  transport  of  seeds  has  produced 
at  a  distance  from  dwellings.  In  the  present  case  it  is 
not  difficult.  Pear  trees  are  often  found  in  woods,  and 
they  attain  to  a  considerable  height,  with  all  the  con- 
ditions of  fertility  of  an  indigenous  plant.^  Let  us 
examine,  however,  whether  in  the  wide  area  they  occupy 
a  less  ancient  existence  may  be  suspected  in  some  coun- 
tries than  in  others. 

No  Sanskrit  name  for  the  pear  is  known,  whence  it 
may  be  concluded  that  its  cultivation  is  of  no  long  stand- 
ing in  the  north-west  of  India,  and  that  the  indication, 
which  is  moreover  very  vague,  of  wild  trees  in  Kashmir 
is  of  no  importance.  Neither  are  there  any  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  names,*  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  pear  does  not  flourish  in  the  hot  countries  in  which 
these  tongues  were  spoken. 

Homer,  Theophrastus,  and  Dioscorides  mention  the 
pear  tree  under  the  names  ochnai,  apios,  or  achras.  The 
Latins  called  it  pyrus  or  pirus^  and  cultivated  a  great 

*  p.  sinensis  described  by  Lindley  is  badly  drawn  with  regard  to 
the  indentation  of  the  leaves  in  the  plate  in  the  Botanical  Register^  and 
very  well  in  that  of  Decaisne's  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Mus^wm.  It  is  the 
same  species  as  P.  ussuriensisy  Maximowicz,  of  Eastern  Asia. 

*  Well  drawn  in  Duhamel,  Traitddes  Arhresj  edit.  2,  vi.pl.  59 ;  and  in 
Decaisne,  Jard.  Frui,  dAi  Mus.,  pi.  1,  figs.  B  and  0.  P.  balansoe,  pi.  6  of 
the  same  work,  appears  to  be  identical,  as  Boissier  observes. 

'  This  is  the  case  in  the  forests  of  Lorraine,  for  instance,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Godron,  De  VOrigine  Probable  des  Poiriers  Cvltivis, 
8vo  pamphlet,  1873,  p.  6. 

*  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl.  Alterth. ;  L5w,  Aramaeische  Pflam^zennameny  1881. 

*  The  spelling  Pyrus,  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  occurs  in  Pliny,  Historia^ 
edit.  1631,  p.  301.  Some  botanists,  purists  in  spelling,  write  'pirus,  so 
that  in  referring  to  a  modern  work  it  is  necessary  to  look  in  the  index 
for  both  forms,  or  run  the  risk  of  believing  that  the  pears  are  not  in  the 
work.  In  any  case  the  ancient  name  was  a  common  name ;  but  the  true 
botanical  name  is  that  of  Linnaeus,  founder  of  the  received  nomen- 
clature, and  Linnaeus  wrote  Pyrus, 
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number  of  varieties,  at  least  in  Pliny's  time.  The  mural 
paintings  at  Pompeii  frequently  represent  the  tree  with 
its  fruit.^ 

The  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  gathered 
wild  apples  in  great  quantities,  and  among  their  stores 
pears  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found.  Heer  has  given 
an  illustration  of  one  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  found 
at  Wangen  or  Robenhausen.  It  is  a  fruit  narrowing 
towards  the  stalk,  28  mm.  (about  an  inch  and  a  half) 
long  by  19  mm.  (an  inch)  wide,  cut  longitudinally  so  as 
to  show  the  small  quantity  of  pulp  as  compared  to  the 
cartilaginous  central  part.^  None  have  been  found  in 
the  lake-dwellings  of  Bourget  in  Savoy.  In  those  of 
Lombardy,  Professor  Raggazzoni  ^  found  a  pear  cut  length- 
ways, 25  mm.  by  16.  This  was  at  Bardello,  Lago  di  Varese. 
The  wild  pears  figured  in  Duhamel,  Traitedes  ArbreSjedit.  2, 
are  30  to  33  by  30  to  32  mm. ;  and  those  of  Laristan,  figured 
in  the  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum  under  the  name  P. 
balanscB,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  species,  and 
undoubtedly  wild,  are  26  to  27  mm.  by  24  to  25.  In 
modem  wild  pears  the  fleshy  part  is  a  little  thicker,  but 
the  ancient  lake-dwellers  dried  their  fruits  after  cutting 
them  lengthways,  which  must  have  caused  them  to  shrink 
a  little.  No  knowledge  of  metals  or  of  hemp  is  shown 
in  the  settlements  where  these  were  found;  but,  con- 
sidering their  distance  from  the  more  civilized  centres  of 
antiquity,  especially  in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  it  is 
possible  that  these  remains  are  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Trojan  war,  or  than  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

I  have  mentioned  three  Greek  and  one  Roman  name, 
but  there  are  many  others;  for  instance,  pauta  in 
Armenian  and  Georgian ;  vatzkor  in  Hungarian ;  in  Slav 
languages  gruscha  (Russian),  hmsska  (Bohemian),  kruska 
(lUyrian).  Names  similar  to  the  Latin  pyrua  recur  in 
the  Keltic  languages ;  peir  in  Erse,  per  in  Kymric  and 
Armorican.*    I  leave  philologists  to  conjecture  the  Aryan 

*  Comes,  HI.  Piante  nei  Dvpinti  Pompeicmif  p.  59. 

*  Heer,  FfaMhoAiten,  pp.  24,  26,  fig.  7. 

*  Sordelli,  Notizie  8tat.  Lacustre  di  Lagozna, 

*  Nemnich,  Polyglott.  Lex.  Naturgeach.;  Ad.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo- 
Europ.,  i.  p.  277 ;  and  jdj  mannscript  dictionaary  of  oommon  names. 
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origin  of  some  of  theae  names,  and  of  the  German  Bimi\ 
I  merely  note  their  number  and  diversity  as  an  indii 
tion  of  the  very  ancient  existence  of  the  species  from  tl 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Atlantic     The  Arj'ana  certainly  dii 
not  carry  pears  nor  pear  pips  with  them  in  their  wandi 
inga  westward ;  but  if  they  found  in  Europe  a  fruit  the^ 
knew,  they  would  have  given  it  the  name  or  names  they 
were  accustomed  to  use,  while  other  earlier  names  may 
have  survived  in  some  countries.     As  an  example  of  the, 
latter  ea^e,  I  may  mention  two  Basque  names,  udarea  am" 
inadaria^  which    have   no   analogy   with   any   kno' 
European  or  Asiatic  name.     The  Basques  being  probabL 
the  deaeendanta  of  the  conquered   Iherians   who  were' 
driven  back  to  the  Pyrenees  hy  the  Kelts,  the  antiquity 
of  their  language  is  very  great,  and  it  is  clear  that  their 
names  for  the  species  in  question  were  not  derived  froi 
Keltic  or  Latin. 

The  modem  area  of  the  pear  extending  from  tl 
north  of  Persia  to  the  western  coast  of  temperate  Europi 
principally  in  mountainous  regions,  may  therefore  he  con- 
sidered as  prehistoric,  and  anterior  to  aU  cultivation.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  in  the  north  of  Europe  and 
in  the  British  Isles  an  extensive  cultivation  must  havi 
extended  and  multiplied  naturalizations  in  comparativ* 
modem  times  which  can  scarcely  ho  now  distinguished. 

I    cannot     accept    Godron's     hypothesis     that 
numerous  cultivated  varieties  come  from  an  unknown" 
Asiatic  species.*    It  seems  that  they  may  he  ranked,  as 
Decttisne  says,  either  with  P.  com/mtinw  or  P.  tiivalia  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak,  taking  into  account  the, 
effect  of  accidental  crossing,  of  cultivation,  and  of  lonj 
continued   selection.     Besides,  Western   Asia  has 
explored   so  thoroughly  that  it  is  probable  it  contai 
no  other  species  than  those  already  described. 

Snow  Peat — Pyrus  nivalis,  Jacquin. 

This  variety  of  pear  is  cultivated  in  Austria,  in 
north  of  Italy,  and  in  several  departtaents  of  the  east  anf 

'  Frnm  a  list  of  pIoDt-iLamea  sent  by  M.  d'Abodie  to  Profeaaor  Clol 
of  Toiilouae. 

*  Oodion,  ubi  aapra,  p,  23. 
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centre  of  France.  It  was  named  Pyrua  nivalis  by 
Jacquin  ^  from  the  German  name  SchTieebirn,  given  to  it 
because  the  Austrian  peasants  eat  the  fruit  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  It  is  called  in  France  Poirier 
Sanger,  because  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  covered 
with  a  white  down  which  makes  them  like  the  sage  (Fr. 
sauge).  Decaisne^  considered  all  the  varieties  of  P. 
nivalis  to  be  derived  from  P.  kotschyana,  Boissier  ® 
which  grows  wild  in  Asia  Minor.  The  latter  in  this 
case  should  take  the  name  of  nivalis,  which  is  the  older. 

The  snowy  pears  cultivated  in  France  to  make  the 
drink  called  perry  have  become  wild  in  the  woods  here 
and  there.*  They  constitute  the  greater  number  of  the 
so-called  "  cider  pears,"  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
sour  taste  of  the  fruit  independent  of  the  character  of  the 
leaf.  The  descriptions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  too 
imperfect  for  us  to  be  certain  if  they  possessed  this 
species.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they  did,  however, 
since  they  made  cider.^ 

Sandy  Pear,  Chinese  Pear — Pyrus  sinensis,  Lindley.^ 

I  have  already  mentioned  this  species,  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  common  pear.  It  is  wild  in  Mongolia  and 
Mantchuria,*^  and  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan.  Its  fruit, 
large  rather  than  good,  is  used  for  preserving.  It  has  also 
been  recently  introduced  into  European  gardens  for 
experiments  in  crossing  it  with  our  species.  This  will 
very  likely  take  place  naturally. 

Apple — Pyrus  Mains,  Linnaeus. 

The    apple    tree    grows    wild    throughout    Europe 

*  Jacquin,  Flora  Aibstriaca,  ii.  pp.  4,  107. 

*  Decaisne,  Jardin  Fruitier  du  Museum,  PoirierSy  pi.  21. 

'  Decaisne,  ihid,y  p.  18,  and  Introduction,  p.  30.  Several  varieties 
of  this  species,  of  which  a  few  bear  a  large  fruit,  are  figured  in  the  same 
work. 

*  Boreau,  Fl,  du  Centre  de  la  France,  edit.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

*  Falladjus,  De  re  Rustica,  lib.  3,  c.  25.  For  this  purpose  **  jpira 
sylvestria  vel  a^peri  generis"  were  used. 

*  The  Chinese  quince  had  been  called  by  Thonin  Pyrua  sinenaia, 
Lindley  has  unfortunately  given  the  same  name  to  a  true  pyrua, 

'  Decaisne  (Ja/rdin  Fruitier  du  Muaium,  Poiriers,  pi.  6)  saw  speci- 
mens from  both  countries.  Franchet  and  Savatier  give  it  as  only 
cultivated  in  Japan. 
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(excepting  in  the  extreme  north),  in  Anatolia,  the  soi 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Persian  province  of  Ghilan.*j 
Near  Trebizond,  the  botanist  Bourgeau  aaw  quite  a  am  " 
forest  of  theiQ.^  In  the  mountains  of  the  north-wt 
of  Irdia  it  is  "apparently  wild,"  aa  Sir  Joseph  Hook^i^ 
writes  in  hia  FI-iitu  of  Britinh  India.  No  author  men- 
tions it  as  growing  in  Siberia,  in  Mongolia,  or  in  Japan.* 

There  are  two  varieties  wild  in  Germany,  the  one 
with  glabrous  leaves  and  ovaries,  the  other  with  leaves 
downy  on  the  under  side,  and  Koch  adds  that  this  down 
varies  considerably,'  In  France  accurate  authors  also' 
give  two  wild  varieties,  but  with  characters  which  do. 
not  tally  exactly  with  those  of  the  German  flora.^  ij? 
would  be  easy  to  account  for  this  difference  if  the  wildS 
trees  in  certain  districts  spring  from  cidtivated  varietiow 
whose  seeds  have  been  accidentally  dispersed.  Thw 
(juestion  is,  therefore,  to  discover  to  what  degree  the 
species  is  probably  ancient  and  indigenous  in  different 
countries,  and,  if  it  is  not  more  ancient  in  one  country 
than  another,  how  it  was  gradually  extended  by  the 
accidental  sowing  of  forms  changed  by  the  crossing  of! 
varieties  and  by  cultivation.  ' 

The  country  in  which  the  apple  appears  to  be  most 
indigenous  is  the  region  lying  between  Trebizond  and 
Ghilan.  The  variety  which  there  grows  wild  has  leaves 
downv  on  the  under  side,  short  peduncles,  and  sweet 
fruit,''  like  Malua  commiunie  of  France,  described  by] 
Boreau.  This  indicates  that  its  prehistoric  area  extendeC 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  nearly  to  Europe. 

Piddington  gives  in  his  hidi-x  a  Sanskrit  name  for 
the   apple,   but  Adolphe   Fictef  informs   us  that  this 
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Jf««„  I,  p.  163, 

*  Boiaaier,  ibid. 

*  Maiiinowici,  Prtm.  Usmr.;  Bege!.  Opit.  ^orv, eto.,  on  the  plants 
Ihe  OBBiiri  colleotod  b7  Maak :  Sobmidt,  Beinen  Am«r.  Fraiujhet 
SavBtior  do  not  weutiim  it  in  their  Bnvm.  Jap.  BretBohneidBr  qi 
ft  Cliineae  niuue  which,  he  bb^s,  applies  also  to  uther  speoiea. 

*  Koch.  Syn.  Ft.  Os™.,  i.  p.  3(il. 
■  Boreao,  Ft.  ilu  Crnlrc  de  la  France,  edit.  3,  Tol.  li.  p.  23& 

*  Boiador,  «bt  «uprit.  '  Orig.  Indo-Ev-r.,  L  p.  87& 
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name  seba  is  Hindustani,  and  comes  from  the  Persian 
seb,  sef.  The  absence  of  an  earlier  name  in  India  argues 
that  the  now  common  cultivation  of  the  apple  in  Kashmir 
and  Thibet,  and  especially  that  in  the  north-west  and 
central  provinces  of  India,  is  not  very  ancient.  The  tree 
was  probably  known  only  to  the  western  Aryans. 

This  people  had  in  all  probability  a  name  of  which 
the  root  was  ab,  af,  av,  ob,  as  this  root  recurs  in  several 
European  names  of  Aryan  origin.  Pictet  gives  ahall, 
ubhall,  in  Erse;  afal  in  Kymric;  aval  in  Armorican; 
aphal  in  old  High  German ;  appel  in  old  English ;  apli  in 
Scandinavian ;  obolys  in  Lithuanian ;  iablnko  in  ancient 
Slav ;  iabloko  in  Russian.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  western  Aryans,  finding  the  apple  wild  or  already 
naturalized  in  the  north  of  Europe,  kept  the  name  under 
which  they  had  known  it.  The  Greeks  had  TnaUea  or 
maila,  the  Latins  mains,  malum,  words  whose  origin, 
according  to  Pictet,  is  very  uncertain.  The  Albanians, 
descendants  of  the  Pelasgians,  have  moU}  Theophrastus  ^ 
mentions  wild  and  cultivated  Tnaila.  Lastly,  the  Basques 
(ancient  Iberians)  have  an  entirely  different  name,  sagara, 
which  implies  an  existence  in  Europe  prior  to  the  Aryan 
invasions. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  terra-mare  of  Parma,  and  of 
the  palafittes  of  the  lakes  of  Lombardy,  Savoy,  and  Swit- 
zerland, made  great  use  of  apples.  They  always  cut 
them  lengthways,  and  preserved  them  dried  as  a  provision 
for  the  winter.  The  specimens  are  often  carbonized  by 
fire,  but  the  internal  structure  of  the  fruit  is  only  the 
more  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  Heer,®  who  has  shown 
great  penetration  in  observing  these  details,  distinguishes 
two  varieties  of  the  apple  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lake-dwellings  before  they  possessed  metals.  The 
smaller  kind  are  15  to  24  mm.  in  their  longitudinal 
diameter,  and  about  3  mm.  more  across  (in  their  dried 
and  carbonized  state) ;  the  larger,  29  to  32  mm.  length- 
ways by  36  wide  (dried,  but  not  carbonized).     The  latter 

*  Heldreich,  Nutzpfianzen  OriecTienlands,  i.  p.  64. 

*  Theophrastus,  De  Causis,  lib.  6,  cap.  24. 
^  Heer,  PfahlboMten,  p.  24,  figs.  1-7. 
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correaponda  to  an  apple  of  German-Swiss  orchards,  now- 
called  cwmpaner.  The  English  wild  apple,  figured  in 
English  Botany,  pi.  179,  is  17  mm.  long  by  22  wide.  It 
is  possible  that  the  little  apples  of  the  lake-dwellings 
were  wild ;  however,  their  abundance  in  the  stores  makes 
it  doubtful.  Dr.  Gross  sent  me  two  apples  from  the 
recent  palafittes  of  Lake  Nenchatel ;  the  one  is  17  thfrj 
other  22  mm.  in  longitudinal  diameter.  At  Lagozza,  iif 
Lombardj.  SordeUi'  mentions  two  apples,  the  one  17^ 
mm.  by  19,  the  other  19  mm.  by  27.  In  a  prehiatorio-^ 
deposit  of  Lago  Varese,  at  Bai'dello,  Ragazzoni  found 
apple  in  the  stores  a  little  larger  than  the  others. 

From  all  these  facts,  I  consider  the  apple  to  have 
existed  in  Europe,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  from  pre- 
historic times.  The  lack  of  communication  with  Asia 
before  the  Aryan  invasion  makes  it  probable  that  the 
tree  was  indigenous  in  Europe  as  in  Anatoha,  the  south, 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  Northern  Russia,  and  that  its  culti'l 
vation  began  early  everywhere. 

Quince — Cydonia  vulgaris,  Persoon. 

The  quince  grows  wild  in  the  woods  in  the  north  of 
Persia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  region  to  the  south 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Anatolia.^  A  few  botanists  have 
also  found  it  apparently  wild  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the 
north  of  Greece;*  but  naturalization  may  be  suspected 
even  in  the  cast  of  Europe,  and  the  further  we  advance 
towards  Italy,  especially  towards  the  south-west  of 
Europe  and  Algeria,  the  more  it  becomes  probable  that 
the  species  was  naturalized  at  an  early  period  round 
villages,  in  hedges,  etc. 

No  Sanskrit  name  is  known  for  the  quince,  whence 
it  may  he  inferred  that  its  area  did  not  extend  towards 
the  centre  of  Asia.  Neither  is  there  any  Hebrew  name, 
though  the  species  is  wild  upon  Mount  Taurus.*  The 
Persian  name  is  hai/vah^  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
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'  Sordelli,  SviU  Piomte  della  Staatme  di  hagona,  p.  3S 

•  BoiBsier,  1%.  Orient.,  ii.  p.  636;  Ladeboor,  Fl.  ifc-.aa., 

•  Gteveo,  FeTBBiohnMB  TaiiTien,  p.  160;  Sibthorp,  Prodr.  Fl,  Grseai,, 
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it  is  as  old  as  Zend.  The  same  name,  aiva,  exists  in 
Russian  for  the  cultivated  quince,  while  the  name  of 
the  wild  plant  is  armud,  from  the  Armenian  armuda} 
The  Greeks  grafted  upon  a  common  variety,  strution,  a 
superior  kind,  which  came  from  Cydon,  in  Crete,  whence 
Kvcu)VLov,  translated  by  the  Latin  7nalv/m  cotoneurriy  by 
cydonia,  and  all  the  European  names,  such  as  codogno  in 
Italian,  coudougneVj  and  later  coing  in  French,  quitte  in 
German,  etc.  There  are  Polish,  pigwa,  Slav,  tv/aja?  and 
Albanian  (Pelasgian  ?),  ftuaf  names  which  differ  entirely 
from  the  others.  This  variety  of  names  points  to  an 
ancient  knowledge  of  the  species  to  the  west  of  its 
original  country,  and  the  Albanian  name  may  even 
indicate  an  existence  prior  to  the  Hellenes. 

Its  antiquity  in  Greece  may  also  be  gathered  from 
the  superstition,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  that 
the  fruit  of  the  quince  was  a  preservation  from  evil 
influences,  and  from  its  entrance  into  the  marriage  rites 
prescribed  by  Solon.  Some  authors  go  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  apple  disputed  ^by  Hera,  Aphrodite,  and 
Athene  was  a  quince.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
such  questions  will  find  details  in  Comes's  paper  on  the 
plants  represented  in  the  frescoes  at  Pompeii.*  The 
quince  tree  is  figured  twice  in  these,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  the  tree  was  known  in  Cato's  time.^ 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  it  was  naturalized  in 
the  east  of  Europe  before  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war. 
The  quince  is  a  fruit  which  has  been  little  modified  by 
cultivation ;  it  is  as  harsh  and  acid  when  fresh  as  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Pomegranate — Punica  granatv/m,  Linnaeus. 

The  pomegranate  grows  wild  in  stony  ground  in 
Persia,  Kurdistan,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan.^ 
Bumes  saw  groves  of  it  in  Mazanderan,  to  the  south  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.''    It  appears  equally  wild  to  the  south 

*  Nemnich,  Poly.  Lex.       *  Ihid.  •  Heldreioh,  Nutz,  Oriech.j  p.  64. 

*  In  4to,  Napoli,  1879.  •  De  re  Rusticay  lib.  7,  cap.  2, 

*  Boissier,  M,  Orient.^  ii.  p.  737  j  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Fl,  of  Brit  Ind.,  ii. 
p.  581. 

^  Quoted  from  Boyle*  lUus.  Himal,,  p.  208. 
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of  the  Caucasus.^  Westwards,  that  ia  to  say,  in 
Minor,  in  Greece,  and  in  tlie  Mediterranean  basin  gem  ^ 
rally,  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in  Madeira,  the  species 
appears  rather  to  have  become  naturalized  from  cultiva- 
tion, and  by  the  dispersal  of  the  seeds  by  bu'da.  Many 
floras  of  the  south  of  Europe  speak  of  it  as  a  "  aubspon- 
taneous"  or  naturalized  species.  Desfontaines,  in  his 
A  tlantic  Flora,  gives  it  as  wild  in  Algeria,  but  subsequent 
authors  think  '  rather  it  is  naturalized."  I  doubt  its  being 
vrild  in  Belnchifitan,  where  the  travoUer  Stocks  found  it, 
for  Anglo-Indian  botanists  do  not  allow  it  to  be  indi- 
genous east  of  the  Indus,  and  I  note  the  absence  of  the 
species  in  the  colleetiona  from  Lebanon  and  Syria  which 
Boiasier  ia  always  cai-eful  to  quote. 

In  China  the  pomegranate  exist?  only  as  a  cultivated 
plant.  It  was  introduced  from  Samarkhand  by  Chang- 
Kien,  a  century  and  a  hall'  before  the  Christian  era* 

The  naturalization  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  ia 
general  that  it  may  be  termed  an  extension  of  the  origit. 
area.     It  probably  dates  from  a  very  remote  period,  fo 
the  cultivation  of  the  species  dates  from  a  very  earl 
epoch  in  Western  Asia. 

Let  us  see  whether  historical  and  philological  dai 
can  give  us  any  information  on  this  head. 

I  note  the  existence  of  a  Sanskrit  name,  darvml 
whence  several  modem  Indian  names  are  derived, 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  species  had  long  beeiL 
known  in  the  regions  traversed  by  the  Aryans  in  their 
route  towards  lidia.  The  pomegranate  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  name  of 
■rlmmon,^  whence  the  Arabic  rwmman  or  rAvia/n.  I\ 
was  one  of  the  fruit  trees  of  the  promised  land,  and 
Hebrews  had  learnt  to  appreciate  it  in  Egyptian  gardi 
Many  localities  in  Palestine  took  their  name  from 

'  Ledeboor,  Ft,  Boss.,  ii.  p.  104. 

*  Mooby,  K.  Alger.,  p.  49 ;  Spictlegi«m  JPIoTO  JUarOccinicc,  p.  458. 

*  BniBHier,  ibiif. 

*  BretachneideT,  On  Afwly  and  Valtte,  etc.,  p.  16. 
'  Piddin^D,  IndeiB. 
'  BflBenmuller.Btlil.ifatur^e.,  i.  p.  273}  'Baaiiltoa,  La  Bot.  de  la  Bibb 

Nice,  1871,  p.  48, 
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shrub,  but  the  Scriptures  only  mention  it  as  a  cultivated 
species.  The  flower  and  the  fruit  figured  in  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  goddess  Aphrodite  had 
herself  planted  it  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,^  which  implies 
that  it  was  not  indigenous  there.  The  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  species  in  the  time  of  Homer.  It  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  tree  in  the  gardens 
of  Phseacia  and  Phrygia.  They  called  it  roia  or  roa, 
which  philologists  believe  to  be  derived  from  the  Syrian 
and  Hebrew  name,^  and  also  sidai^  which  seems  to  be 
Pelasgic,  for  the  modern  Albanian  name  is  sige.^  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  species  was  wild  in  Greece, 
where  Fraas  and  Heldreich  affirm  that  it  is  now  only 
naturalized.^ 

The  pomegranate  enters  into  the  myths  and  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Romans.®  Cato  speaks  of  its 
properties  as  a  vermifuge.  According  to  Pliny,''  the  best 
pomegranates  came  from  Carthage,  hence  the  name 
Malvrni  punicum ;  but  it  should  not  be  supposed,  as  it 
has  been  assumed,  that  the  species  came  originally  from 
Northern  Africa.  Very  probably  the  Phoenicians  had 
introduced  it  at  Carthage  long  before  the  Romans  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  town,  and  it  was  doubtless 
cultivated  as  in  Egypt. 

If  the  pomegranate  had  formerly  been  wild  in 
Northern  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Latins 
would  have  had  more  original  names  for  it  than  granatwnfi 
(from  granum  ?)  and  Malum  punicum.  We  should  have 
perhaps  found  local  names  derived  from  ancient  Western 
tongues ;  whereas  the  Semitic  name  rimmon  has  prevailed 
in  Greek  and  in  Arabic,  and  even  occurs,  through  Arab 
influence,  among  the  Berbers.®  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  African  origin  is  one  of  the  errors  caused  by  the 
erroneous  popular  nomenclature  of  the  Romans. 

Leaves  and  flowers  of  a  pomegranate,  described  by 

*  Hebn,  Cultur  und  Hansthiere  cms  Asieuy  edit.  3,  p.  106. 

*  Hehn,  ibid.  ^  Lenz,  Bot.  der  Alien  Qrie.  tmd  Rom.,  p.  681. 

*  Heldreich,  Die  Nutzpflanzen  QriecherdandSf  p.  64. 

*  Fraas,  Fl.  Class.,  p.  79  j  Heldreich,  ibid. 

*  Hehn,  ibid.  '  Pliny,  lib.  13,  o.  19. 

*  IHctionnaire  Fram^fais-Berbire,  published  by  the  French  Goyernment. 
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Saporta  ^  as  a  variety  of  the  modern  Puniea  granati 
have  been  discovered  in  the  pliocene  strata  of  the  environ! 
of  Meximieux.  The  speeiea,  therefore,  existed  under  this 
form,  before  our  epoch,  along  with  several  species,  some 
extinct,  others  still  existing  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
others  in  the  Canaries,  but  the  continuity  of  existence 
down  to  our  own  day  is  not  thereby  proved. 

To  conclude,  botanical,  historical,  and  philological 
data  agree  in  showing  that  the  modern  species  is  a  native 
of  Persia  and  some  adjacent  countries.  Its  cultivation 
began  in  prehistoric  time,  and  its  early  extension,  first 
towards  the  west  and  afterwards  into  China,  has  caused 
its  naturalization  in  cases  which  may  give  rise  to  errors 
as  to  its  true  origin,  for  they  are  frequent,  ancient,  and 
enduring.  I  arrived  at  these  conclusions  in  1869,*  which 
has  not  prevented  the  repetition  of  the  erroneous  African 
ori^n  in  several  works. 

Bose  Apple^Eiigenid  Jambos,  Linnteus ;  Jamboatf' 
vulgaris,  de  Candolle. 

This  small  tree  belongs  to  the  family  of  Myrtaeeie.  It  is 
cultivated  in  tropical  regions  of  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
as  much  perhaps  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  as  for  its 
fruit,  of  which  £hs  rose-scented  pulp  is  too  scanty.  There 
is  an  excellent  illustration  and  a  good  description  of  it  in 
the  Bota/ivlcal  Magazvne,  pi.  3356.  The  seed  is  poisonous,* 
As  the  cultivation  of  this  species  is  of  ancient  date 
in  Asia,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  Asiatic  ongin ; 
but  the  locality  in  which  it  grew  wild  was  fonnerly 
unknown.  Loureiro's  assertion  that  it  grew  in  Cochin- 
China  and  some  parts  of  India  required  confirmation, 
which  has  been  afforded  by  some  modern  writers.^  The 
jamboB  is  wild  in  Sumatra,  and  elsewhere  in  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Kurz  did  not  meet  with  it  in 
the  forests  of  British  Burmah,  but  when  Rheede 
this  tree  in  gardens  in  Malabar  he  noticed  that  it  waB. 
called  Malacca-Bchambu,  which  shows  that  it 

'  Db  Saporta,  Bull.  Soc.  Q4dI,  de  France,  April  5,  1 

'  Q4ogr.  Bat,  Rais.,  p.  101. 

'  Deaoonrtlli:,  Flore  Midicale  des  Antilles,  v.  pi.  315. 

•  Miqnel,  Sitiaatra,  p.  118  j  Flora  lndiie-Ba.tai<ie,  L  p.  425;    Blan 
JUllMum  iMgd.-Bat.,  i.  p,  98. 
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nally  from  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Lastly,  Brandis  says 
it  is  wild  in  Sikkim,  to  the  north  of  Bengal.  Its  natural 
area  probably  extends  from  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  to  Cochin-China,  and  even  to  the  north-east 
of  India,  where,  however,  it  is  probably  naturalized  from 
cultivation  and  by  the  agency  of  birds.  Naturalization 
has  also  taken  place  elsewhere — at  Hong-kong,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Seychelles,  Mauritius,  and  Rodriguez,  and 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands.^ 

Malay  Apple — Eugenia  maldcceTisis,  Linnseus ;  Jam- 
bosa  malaccensis,  de  Candolle. 

A  species  allied  to  Eugenia  jamboa,  but  diflFering 
from  it  in  the  arrangement  of  its  flowers,  and  in  its 
fruit,  of  an  obovoid  instead  of  ovoid  form ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  smaller  end  is  attached  to  the  stalk.  The  fruit  is 
more  fleshy  and  is  also  rose-scented,  but  it  is  much^ 
or  little  ^  esteemed  according  to  the  country  and  varieties. 
These  are  numerous,  difiering  in  the  red  or  pink  colour  of 
the  flowers,  and  in  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  the  fruit. 

The  numerous  varieties  show  an  ancient  cultivation 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where  the  species  is  indigenous. 
In  confirmation,  it  must  be  noted  that  Forster  found  it 
established  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  from  Otahiti  to  ihe 
Sandwich  Isles,  at  the  time  of  Cook's  voyages.*  The 
Malay  apple  grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.^ 

Tussac  says  that  it  was  brought  to  Jamaica  from 
Otahiti  in  1793.  It  has  spread  and  become  naturalized 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  also  in  Mauritius 
and  the  Seychelles.® 

Guava — Psidium  guayava,  Raddi. 

Ancient  authors,  Linnaeus,  and  some  later  botanists, 

*  Hooker,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  474  j  Baker,  Fl,  of  Mant/rit,  etc.,  p.  115 ; 
Grisebach,  PL  of  Brit.  W.  Ind.  IsleSy  p.  235. 

*  Rumphius,  Amhoin,  i.  p.  121,  t.  37. 

'  Tussac,  Flore  des  Antilles,  iii.  p.  89,  pi.  25. 

*  Forster,  Plantis  Esculentis,  p.  36. 

*  Blume,  Museum  Lugd.-Bat.f  i.  p.  91 ;  Miqnel,  Fl.  Indias-JBatav.,  i. 
p.  411 ;  Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India^  ii.  p.  472. 

*  Grisebach,  Fl.  Brit,   W,  Indies,  p.  235  j  Baker,  Fl.  of  Mauritius, 
p.  115. 
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admitted  two  species  of  this  fruit  tree  of  the 
of  Myrtace^e,  the  one  with  elliptical  or  spherical  fn  .^ 
with  red  flesh,  Psidium  pomiferum;  the  other  with  a 
pyriform  fruit  and  white  or  pink  flesh,  more  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  Such  diversity  is  also  observed  in  pears, 
apples,  or  peaches ;  so  it  was  decided  to  consider  aU  the 
Paidii  as  forming  a  single  species.  Baddi  saw  a  proof 
that  there  was  no  essential  difference,  for  he  observed 
pyriform  and  round  fruits  growing  on  the  same  tree  in 
Brazil.^  The  majority  of  botanists,  especially  those  who 
have  observed  the  guava  in  the  colonies,  follow  the 
opinion  of  Raddi,"  to  which  I  was  inclined,  even  in  1855, 
from  reasons  drawn  from  the  geographical  distribution." 

Lowe,*  in  his  Floiu  of  Madeii-a,  maintains  with  some 
hesitation  the  distinction  into  two  species,  and  asserts 
that  each  can  be  raised  from  seed.  They  are,  therefore, 
races  like  those  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  of  many 
cultivated  plants.  Each  of  these  races  comprehends 
several  varieties.^ 

The  study  of  the  origin  of  the  guava  presents  in  the 
highest  degree  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  the  case  of 
many  fruit  trees  of  this  nature :  their  fleshy  and  some- 
what aromatic  fruits  attract  omnivorous  animals  which 
cast  their  seeds  in  places  far  from  cultivation.  Those  of 
the  guava  germinate  rapidly,  and  fi-uctify  in  the  third 
or  fourth  year.  Its  area  has  thus  spread,  and  is  still 
spreading  by  naturalization,  principally  in  those  tropical 
countries  which  are  neither  very  hot  nor  very  damp. 

In  order  to  simpUfy  the  search  after  the  origin  of  the 
species,  I  may  begin  by  eliminating  the  old  world,  for  jf 
is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  guava  came  from  Amei ' 


Bat. 
Ind.. 


Baddi,  Di  Alaine  Specie  di  Pero  Indiana,  in  4to,  Bolognii,  1821,  [ 
Martius,  Syst.  Nat.  Medica  Bras.,  p.  32 ;   Blnme,  MiiKeani  Lvi 
p.  71 ;  HaMtarl,  in  Flora,  18«,  p.  589 ;  Sir  J.  HooltEr,  Fl.  of  B 
.  p.  4fi8. 
'  0%r.  Bof.  Rail.,  p.  893. 
'  Lowe,  Flora  of  Madeira,  p.  266. 

'  Sea  BlumQ,  ibid. ;  Deacr>arti\x,  Flore  Midicale  des  Ant 
in  which  there  ia  a.  good  illnstratioo  oE  tlio  pjcit'orai  guava.  Tubh 
Flore  dea  AntiUts,  gives  a,  good  plate  of  the  round  form.  TbesQ  t 
latter  workB  fumiah  intereBting  detaiia  on  the  use  of  the  gnara,  on  1 
vegetation  of  the  Bpeoiea,  etc. 
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Out  of  sixty  species  of  the  genus  Psidium,  all  those 
which  have  been  carefully  studied  are  American.  It  is 
true  that  botanists  from  the  sixteenth  century  have  found 
plants  of  Psidium  gvAxyava  (varieties  pomiferuTn  and 
pyriferum)  more  or  less  wild  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
and  the  south  of  Asia,^  but  everything  tends  to  show 
that  these  were  the  result  of  recent  naturalization.  In 
each  locality  a  foreign  origin  was  admitted;  the  only 
doubt  was  whether  this  origin  was  Asiatic  or  American. 
Other  considerations  justify  this  idea.  The  common 
names  in  Malay  are  derived  from  the  American  word 
gniava.  Ancient  Chinese  authors  do  not  mention  the 
guava,  though  Loureiro  said  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
that  they  were  growing  wild  in  Cochin-China.  Forster 
does  not  mention  them  among  the  cultivated  plants  of 
the  Pacific  Isles  at  the  time  of  Cook's  voyage,  which 
is  significant  when  we  consider  how  easy  this  plant  is 
to  cultivate  and  its  ready  dispersion.  In  Mauritius  and 
the  Seychelles  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  recent  intro- 
duction and  naturalization.^ 

It  is  more  difficult  to  discover  from  what  part  of 
America  the  guava  originally  came.  In  the  present 
century  it  is  undoubtedly  wild  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Mexico,  in  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Guiana, 
and  Brazil®  But  whether  this  is  only  since  Europeans 
extended  its  cultivation,  or  whether  it  was  previously 
diffused  by  the  agency  of  the  natives  and  of  birds,  seems 
to  be  no  more  certain  than  when  I  spoke  on  the  subject 
in  1855.*  Now,  however,  with  a  little  more  experience 
in  questions  of  this  nature,  and  since  the  specific  unity 
of  the  two  varieties  of  guava  is  recognized,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  what  seems  most  probable. 

J.  Acosta,^  one  of  the  earliest  authors  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  new  world,  expresses  himself  as  follows, 
about  the  spherical  variety  of  the  guava:   "There  are 

*  RnmphiTiB,  Amhoin,  i.  p.  141 ;  Rheede,  Hortus  Mcddbariensisj  iii.  t.  34. 

*  Bojer,  Hortus  Mauritianus;  Baker,  Flora  of  Mauritius j  p.  112. 
'  All  the  floras,  and  Berg  in  Flora  BrasiUensis,  vol.  xiv.  p.  196. 

*  Qdogr.  Bot.  Rais.f  p.  894. 

*  Acoata,  Hist.  Nat.  et  Morale  dea  Indes    Orient,  et  Occid,,  French 
trans.,  1598,  p.  175. 
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mountaioa  in  San  Domingo  and  the  other  islanc 
entirely  covered  with  guava.s,  and  the  natives  say  thi 
there  were  no  such  trees  in  the  islands  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  who  brought  them,  I  know  not 
whence."  The  msiinland  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
the  original  hooie  of  the  apeciea.  Acoata  says  that  it 
grows  in  South  America,  adding  that  the  Peruvian 
guavas  have  a  white  flesh  superior  to  that  of  the  red 
fruit.  This  argues  an  ancient  cultivation  on  the  main- 
land. Hernandez  •  saw  both  varieties  wild  in  Mexico  in 
the  waiTU  regions  of  the  plains  and  mountains  near 
Quauhnaci,  He  gives  a  description  and  a  fair  draw- 
ing of  P.  pomifeiiim.  Piso  and  Marcgraf  ^  also  found 
the  two  guavaa  wild  in  the  plains  of  Brazil ;  but  they 
remark  that  it  spreads  readily.  Marcgraf  says  that 
they  were  believed  to  be  natives  of  Peru  or  of  North 
America,  by  which  he  may  mean  the  West  Indies  or 
Mexico.  Evidently  the  species  was  wild  in  a  great  part 
of  tlie  continent  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America. 
If  the  area  was  at  one  time  more  restricted,  it  must  have 
heen  at  a  far  more  i-emote  epoch. 

Different  common  names  were  given  by  the  different 
native  races.  In  Mexico  it  was  OMlxoaotl;  in  Brazil  the 
tree  was  called  aracoAha,  the  fruit  aixica  guacu ;  lastly, 
the  name  guajavos,  or  gua.java,  is  quoted  hy  Aco.sta  and 
Hernandez  for  the  guavaa  of  Peru  and  San  Domingo 
without  any  precise  indication  of  origin.  This  divei-sity 
of  names  confirms  the  hypothesis  of  a  very  ancient  Eind 
extended  area. 

From  what  ancient  travellers  say  of  an  origin  foreign 
to  San  Domingo  and  Brazil  (an  assertion,  however,  which 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt),  I  suspect  that  the  most 
ancient  habitation  extended  from  Mexico  to  Columbia 
and  Peru,  possibly  including  Brazil  before  the  discovt 
of  America,  and  the  West  Indies  after  that  event.  In  il 
earliest  state,  the  species  here  spherical,  highly  coloi 
fruit,  harsh  to  the  taste.  The  other  form  ' 
result  of  cultivation. 
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Gonrd,^  or  Calabash — Lagenaria  vulgaris,  Seringe ; 
Cucnrhita  lagenaria,  Linnaeus. 

The  fruit  of  this  Curcubitacea  has  taken  different 
forms  in  cultivation,  but  from  a  general  observation  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  botanists  have  ranked  them 
in  one  species  which  comprises  several  varieties.^  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  pilgrim's  gourd,  in  the  form  of 
a  bottle,  the  long-necked  gourd,  the  trumpet  gourd,  and 
the  calabash,  generally  large  and  without  a  neck.  Other 
less  common  varieties  have  a  flattened,  very  small  fruit, 
like  the  snuff-hox  gourd.  The  species  may  always  be 
recognized  by  its  white  flower,  and  by  the  hardness  of 
the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  which  allows  of  its  use  as  a 
vessel  for  liquids,  or  a  reservoir  of  air  suitable  as  a  buoy 
for  novices  in  swimming.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  sweet 
and  eatable,  sometimes  bitter  and  even  purgative. 

Linnaeus^  pronounced  the  species  to  be  American. 
De  Candolle  *  thought  it  was  probably  of  Indian  origin, 
and  this  opinion  has  since  been  confirmed. 

Lagenaria  vulgaris  has  been  found  wild  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  and  in  the  humid  forests  of  Deyra  Doon.^ 
Roxburgh  ®  considered  it  to  be  wild  in  India,  although 
subsequent  floras  give  it  only  as  a  cultivated  species. 
Lastly,  Rumphius  '^  mentions  wild  plants  of  it  on  the  sea- 
shore in  one  of  the  Moluccas.  Authors  generally  note 
that  the  pulp  is  bitter  in  these  wild  plants,  but  this  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  cultivated  forms.  The  Sanskrit 
language  already  distinguished  the  common  gourdyUlavou, 
and  another,  bitter,  kutou-toumbi,  to  which  Pictet  also 
attributes  the  name  tiktaka  or  tiktika?    Seemann  ^  saw 

*  The  word  gourd  is  also  used  in  English  for  Cucurhita  maxima. 
This  is  one  of  the  examples  of  the  confusion  in  common  names  and  the 
greater  accuracy  of  scientific  terms. 

*  Naudin,  Armales  des  8c.  Natj  4th  series,  vol.  xii.  p.  91 ;  Cogniauz, 
in  our  Monog.  Phan^rog.,  in.  p.  417. 

*  Linnaeus,  Species  Plantcurum,  p.  1434,  under  Cucurhita. 

*  A.  P.  de  Candolle,  Flora  Frangaise  (1805),  vol.  iii.  p.  692. 

*  Kheede,  Malaha/r,  iii.  pis.  1,  5 ;  Royle,  III.  Himal.,  p.  218. 
«  Koxburgh,  Fl,  Ind.,  edit.  1832,  vol.  iii.  p.  719. 

7  Rumphius,  Amhoin,  vol.  v.  p.  397,  t.  144. 

*  Piddington,  Index,  at  the  word  Cuawrhita  lagenaria;  Ad.  Pictet, 
Origines  Indo-Europ.f  edit.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 

"  Seemann,  Flora  Vitiensis,  p.  106. 
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the  species  cultivated  and  naturalized  in  the  Fiji  Isles. 
Thozet  gathered  it  on  the  coast  of  Queensland/  but  it 
had  perhaps  spread  from  neighbouring  cultivation.  The 
localities  in  continental  India  seem  more  certain  and 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  islands  to  the  south  of 
Asia. 

The  species  has  also  been  found  wild  in  Abyssinia,  in 
the  valley  of  Hieha  by  Dillon,  and  in  the  bush  and  stony 
ground  of  another  district  by  Schimper.* 

From  these  two  regions  of  the  old  world  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  gardens  of  all  tropical  countries  and 
of  those  temperate  ones  where  there  is  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  in  summer.  It  has  occasionally  become 
naturalized  from  cultivation,  as  is  seen  in  America.^ 

The  earliest  Chinese  work  which  mentioned  the  gourd 
is  that  of  Tchong-tchi-chou,  of  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  quoted  in  a  work  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century 
according  to  Bretschneider.*  He  is  speaking  here  of 
cultivated  plants.  The  modem  varieties  of  the  gardens 
at  Pekin  are  the  trumpet  gourd,  which  is  eatable,  and 
the  bottle  gourd. 

Greek  authors  do  not  mention  the  plant,  but  Romans 
speak  of  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  empire.  It  is 
clearly  alluded  to  in  the  often-quoted  lines  ^  of  the  tenth 
book  of  Columella.  After  describing  the  difierent  forms 
of  the  fruit,  he  says — 

"  Dabit  ilia  capacem, 
NaricisB  picis,  ant  Actaei  mellis  Hymetti, 
Ant  habilem  lymphis  hanmlam,  Bacohove  lagenam, 
Turn  pneroB  eadem  fluviis  innare  docebit." 

Pliny  ^  speaks  of  a  Cucurbitacea,  of  which  vessels  and 

^  Bentham,  Flora  Avstraliensis,  iii.  p.  316. 

*  Described  first  under  the  name  Lagenaria  idolatrica.  A.  Richard, 
Tent  amen  Fl.  Abyss,  f  i.  p.  293,  and  later,  Nandin  and  Cognianx,  recognized 
its  identity  with  L.  vulgaris. 

'  Torrey  and  Gray,  Fl.  of  N.  Amer.,  i.  p.  543 ;  Grisebach,  Flora  of 
Brit.  W.  Ind.  Is.,  p.  288. 

*  Bretschneider,  letter  of  the  23rd  of  Angnst,  1881. 

*  Tragns,  Stirp.,  p.  285  j  Bnellins,  De  Natwra  Stirpium,  p.  498 ;  Nan- 
din,  ihid. 

^  Pliny,  Hist,  Flant,  1.  19,  c.  5. 
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flasks  for  wine  were  made,  which  can  only  apply  to  this 
species. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Arabs  were  early  ac- 
quainted with  it,  for  Ibn  Alawslm  and  Ibn  Baithar  say 
nothing  of  it.^  Commentators  of  Hebrew  works  attri- 
bute no  name  to  this  species  with  certainty,  and  yet  the 
climate  of  Palestine  is  such  as  to  popularize  the  use  of 
gourds  had  they  been  known.  From  this  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  this  plant, 
in  spite  of  a  single  figure  of  leaves  observed  on  a  tomb 
which  has  been  sometimes  identified  with  it.^  Alexander 
Braun,  Ascherson,  and  Magnus,  in  their  learned  paper  on 
the  Egyptian  remains  of  plants  in  the  Berlin  Museum,^ 
indicate  several  Cucurbitacese  without  mentioning  this 
one.  The  earliest  modem  travellers,  such  as  Rauwolf,* 
in  1574,  saw  it  in  the  gardens  of  Syria,  and  the  so-called 
pilgrim's  gourd,  figured  in  1539  by  Brunfels,  was  probably 
known  in  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

All  the  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century  give  illus- 
trations of  this  species,  which  was  more  generally  culti- 
vated in  Europe  at  that  time  than  it  is  now.  The  common 
name  in  these  older  writings  is  Cameraria,  and  three 
kinds  of  fruit  are  distinguished.  From  the  white  colour 
of  the  flower,  which  is  always  mentioned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  species.  I  also  note  an  illustration,  certainly 
a  very  indifferent  one,  in  which  the  flower  is  wanting, 
but  with  an  exact  representation  of  the  fruit  of  the 
pilgrim's  gourd,  which  has  the  great  interest  of  having 
appeared  before  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  pi.  216 
of  Herbarius  Fatavice  Impressua,  in  4to,  1485 — a  rare 
work. 

In  spite  of  the  use  of  similar  names  by  some  authors, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  gourd  existed  in  America  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.     The  Taquera  of  Piso  ^ 


*  Ibn  Alawdm,  in  E.  Meyer,  QescMchte  der  Botcmih,  iii.  p.  60  j  Ibn 
Baithar,  Sondtheimer's  translation. 

.  *  linger,  Pflanzen  des  Alien  JEgyptenSy  p.  69;  Pickering,  ChronoL 
Arrang.f  p.  137. 

»  In  8vo,  1877,  p.  17.  *  Rauwolf,  Fl,  Orient,  p.  125. 

*  Piso,  IndicB  Utriusque.,  etc.,  edit.  1658,  p.  264. 
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and  Cucurbita  lageTiceforvia  of  Marcgraf^  are  per- 
haps Lagenaria  vvZgaria  as  monographs  say,^  and  the 
specimens  from  Brazil  which  they  mention  should  be 
certain,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  species  was  in 
the  country  before  the  voyage  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  in 
1504.  From  that  time  until  the  voyages  of  these  two 
botanists  in  1637  and  1638,  a  much  longer  time  elapsed 
than  is  needed  to  account  for  the  introduction  and  dif- 
fusion of  an  annual  species  of  a  curious  form,  easy  of 
cultivation,  and  of  which  the  seeds  long  retain  the  faculty 
of  germination.  It  may  have  become  naturalized  from 
cultivation,  as  has  taken  place  elsewhere.  It  is  still 
more  likely  that  Gucvbrhita  siceratia,  Molina,  attributed 
sometimes  to  the  species  under  consideration,  sometimes 
to  Cwcurhita  maxima,^  may  have  been  introduced  into 
Chili  between  1538,  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  that 
country,  and  1787,  the  date  of  the  Italian  edition  of 
Molina.  Acosta*  also  speaks  of  calabashes  which  the 
Peruvians  used  as  cups  and  vases,  but  the  Spanish 
edition  of  his  book  appeared  in  1591,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  Conquest.  Among  the  first 
naturalists  to  mention  the  species  after  the  discovery  of 
America  (1492)  is  Oviedo,^  who  had  visited  the  main- 
land, and,  after  dwelling  at  Vera  Paz,  came  back  to 
Europe  in  1515,  but  returned  to  Nicaragua  in  1539.® 
According  to  Ramusio's  compilation  ^  he  spoke  of  zueche, 
freely  cultivated  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  Nicaragua 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  used  as 
bottles.  The  authors  of  the  floras  of  Jamaica  in  the 
seventeenth  century  say  that  the  species  was  cultivated 
in  that  island.  P.  Browja,®  however,  mentions  a  large 
cultivated  gourd,  and  a  smaller  one  with  a  bitter  and 
purgative  pulp,  which  was  found  wild. 

*  Marcgraf,  Hist.  Nat,  Brasilice,  1648,  p.  44. 

*  Nandin,  ibid. ;  Gognianx,  Flora  Brasil.f  fasc.  78,  p.  7;  and  de  Gandolle, 
Monogr.  PhanSr.,  iii.  p.  418. 

'  01.  Gay,  Flora  Chilena^  ii.  p.  403. 

*  Jos.  Acosta,  French  trans.,  p.  167. 

*  Pickering,  Chronol,  Arrang.,  p.  861.  •  Pickering,  ibid, 
^  Bamusio,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

'  P.  Brown,  JamaicOf  edit.  ii.  p.  354. 
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Lastly,  Elliott  ^  writes  as  follows,  in  1824,  in  a  work 
on  the  Southern  States  of  America:  "i.  vulgaris  is 
rarely  found  in  the  woods,  and  is  certainly  not  indigenous. 
It  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the  early  inhabitants 
of  our  country  from  a  warmer  climate.  The  species  has 
now  become  wild  near  dwellings,  especially  in  islands." 
The  expression,  "  inhabitants  of  our  country,"  seems  to 
refer  rather  to  the  colonists  than  to  the  natives.  Between 
the  discovery  of  Virginia  by  Cabot  in  1497,  or  the  travels 
of  Raleigh  in  1584,  and  the  floras  of  modem  botanists, 
more  than  two  centuries  elapsed,  and  the  natives  would 
have  had  time  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  species  if 
they  had  received  it  from  Europeans.  But  the  fact  of 
its  cultivation  by  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  deal- 
ings with  them  is  doubtful.  Torrey  and  Gray^  mentioned 
it  as  certain  in  their  flora  published  in  1830-40,  and 
later  the  second  of  these  able  botanists,^  in  an  article  on 
the  Cucurbitacece  known  to  the  natives,  does  not  mention 
the  calabash,  or  Lagenaria,  I  remark  the  same  omission 
in  another  special  article  on  the  same  subject,  published 
more  recently.* 

[In  the  learned  articles  by  Messrs.  Asa  Gray  and 
Trumbull  on  the  present  volume  (Arfierican  Journal  of 
Science,  1883,  p.  370),  they  give  reasons  for  supposing 
the  species  known  and  indigenous  in  America  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  Early  travellers  are 
quoted  more  in  detail  than  I  had  done.  From  their 
testimony  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  Brazil, 
and  of  Paria  possessed  gourds,  in  Spanish  calabazas,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  this  proves  that  this  was  the  species  called 
by  botanists  Cucurbita  lagmaria.  The  only  character  in- 
dependent of  the  exceedingly  variable  form  of  the  fruit 
is  the  white  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  this  character  is 
not  mentioned. — Author's  Note,  1884J 

Gourd — Cucurbita  maxima,  Duchesne. 

In  enumerating  the  species  of  the  genus  Cucurbita,  I 

*  Elliott,  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  ii.  p.  663. 

*  Torrey  and  Gray,  Flora  of  N.  America,  i.  p.  544. 

'  Asa  Gray,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  1857,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  442. 

*  Trumbiill,  in  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  vol.  vi.  p.  69. 
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stould  explain  that  their  diatinction,  formerly  exceeding! 
difficult,  haa  been  established  by  M.  Naudjn' 
scientific  manner,  by  means  of  an  assiduous  cultivation 
varieties  and  of  experiments  upon  their  crossed  fertili 
tion.     Those  groups  of  forma  which  cannot  fertilize  e!.„ 
other,  or  of  which  the  product  is  not  fertile  and  atablf 
are  regarded  by  him  as  species,  and  the  forms  which 
be  crossed  and  yield  a  fertile  and  varied  product,  as  rac( 
breeds,  or  varietiea     Later  experiments*  showed 
that  the  establishment  of  species  on  this  basis  is  not 
without  exceptions,  but  in  the  genus  Gucwrhita  physio- 
logical facts  agree  with  exterior  differences.     M.  Naudia 
has   established   the  true   distinctive    characters   of  0. 
■maxvma  and  C.  Pepo.   Theleaves  of  the  first  have  rounded 
lobes,  the  peduncles  are  smooth  and  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  are  curved  outwards ;  the  second  has  leaves  with 
pointed  lobes,  the  peduncles   marked  with  ridges 
furrows,  the  corolla  narrowed  towards  the  base  and  wH 
lobes  nearly  always  upright. 

The  principal   varieties   of   C'ocurbita 
the  great  yellow  gourd,  which  sometimes  attains  to  an 
enormous  size,"  the  Spanish  gourd,  the  turban  gourd,  etc. 

Since  common  names  and  those  in  ancient  authors  do 
not  agree  with  botanical  definitions,  we  must  mistrust 
the  assertions  fonnerly  put  forth  on  the  origin  and  early 
cultivation  of  such  and  such  a  gourd  at  a  given  ejjoch  in 
a  given  country.  For  this  reason,  when  I  considered 
subject  in  1855,  the  home  of  these  plants  aeemed  to 
either  unknown  or  very  doubtful.  At  the  present  > 
it  is  more  easy  to  investigate  the  question. 

According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,*  Cucii/rbita 
was   found  by  Barter   on   the  banks  of  the  Niger 
Guinea,  apparently  indigenous,   and    by  Welwitsch 
Angola  without  any  assertion  of  its  wild  character, 
works  on  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  or  other  African  countrii 
in  which  the  species  is  conamonly  cultivated,  I  find 

'  Hantlin,  Ann.  Se.  ffo(,,  4th  eeriee,  toI.  vi.  p.  G ;  vol.  xii.  p.  84. 
'  Ihid.,  ith  BBOBB,  vol.  iriii.  p.  160  j  vol.  six.  p.  180. 
'  Aa  mnoli  as  200  lbs.,  aocording-  to  the  Bon  JardinieT,  1B50,  p.  ISQ 
*  Booker,  Fl.  of  Trap-  Afr.,  ii.  p.  656, 
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indication  that  it  is  found  wild.  The  Abyssinians  used 
the  word  dubba,  which  is  applied  in  Arabic  to  gourds 
in  general. 

The  plant  was  long  supposed  to  be  of  Indian  origin, 
because  of  such  names  as  Indian  gourd,  given  by  sixteenth- 
century  botanists,  and  in  particular  the  Pepo  maxi/m/na 
indious,  figured  by  Lobel,^  which  answers  to  the  modem 
species ;  but  this  is  a  very  insufficient  proof,  since  popu- 
lar indications  of  origin  are  very  often  erroneous.  The 
fact  is  that  though  pumpkins  are  cultivated  in  Southern 
Asia,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  tropics,  the  plant  has  not 
been  found  wild.^  No  similar  species  is  indicated  by 
ancient  Chinese  authors,  and  the  modem  names  of  gourds 
and  pumpkins  now  grown  in  China  are  of  foreign  and 
southern  origin.®  It  is  impossible  to  know  to  what 
species  the  Sanskrit  name  kurkarou  belonged,  although 
Roxburgh  attributes  it  to  Cucurbita  Pepo  ;  and  there  is 
no  less  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  gourds,  pump- 
kins, and  melons  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  is  not  certain  if  the  species  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  perhaps  it  was  cultivated  in  that  country 
and  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  The  Pepones,  of  which 
Charlemagne  commanded  the  cultivation  in  his  farms,* 
were  perhaps  some  kind  of  pumpkin  or  marrow,  but  no 
figure  or  description  of  these  plants  which  may  be  clearly 
recognized  exists  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  tends  to  show  its  American  origin.  Its  existence 
in  Africa  in  a  wild  state  is  certainly  an  argument  to  the 
contrary,  for  the  species  of  the  family  of  Cucurbitacece  are 
very  local ;  but  there  are  arguments  in  favour  of  America, 
and  I  must  examine  them  with  the  more  cai^e  since  I  have 
been  reproached  in  the  United  States  for  not  having 
given  them  sufficient  weight. 

In  the  first  place,  out  of  the  ten  known  species  of 
the  genus  Cucurbita,  six  are  certainly  wild  in  America 

*  Lobel,  Iconesy  t.  641.    The  illustration  is  reproduced  in  Dalechamp's 
Hist.,  i.  p.  626. 

2  Clarke,  Hooker's  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  622. 
'  Bretschneider,  letter  of  Aug.  23,  1881. 

*  The  list  is  given  by  E.  Meyer,  Oeachichte  dm  BotaniJc,  iii.  p.  401. 
The  Cucurbita  of  which  he  speaks  must  have  been  the  gourd,  Lagenaria, 
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(Mexico  and  California) ;  tut  these  are  perennial  specii 
while  the  cultivated  pumpkins  are  annuals. 

The  plant  called  juruinu  by  the  Brazilians,  figured 
by  Piao  and  Maregraf '  ia  attributed  by  modern  writers 
to  Cucnirhita  maxi/ma.  The  drawing  and  the  short 
account  by  the  two  authors  agree  pretty  well  with  this 
theory,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  cultivated  plant.  It 
may  have  been  brought  from  Europe  or  from  Africa  by 
Europeans,  between  the  discovery  of  Brazil  in  1504,  and 
the  travels  of  the  above-named  authors  in  1637  and  1638. 
No  one  haa  found  the  species  wild  in  North  or  South 
America.  I  cannot  find  in  works  on  Brazil,  Guiana,  or 
the  West  Indies  any  sign  of  an  ancient  cultivation  or  of 
wild  growth,  either  from  names,  or  from  traditions  or 
more  or  less  distinct  belie£  In  the  United  States  those 
men  of  science  who  beat  know  the  languages  and  customs 
of  the  natives,  Dr.  Harris  for  instance,  and  more  recently 
Trumbull,"  maintain  that  the  GucurhiUtc&E  called  squash 
by  the  Anglo- Americana,  and  Tna^ock,  or  caskaw,  cuehxMv, 
by  early  travellers  in  Virginia,  are  pumpkins.  Trumbull 
eays  that  squash  ia  an  Indian  word.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  assertion,  but  neither  the  ablest  linguists,  nor 
the  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  saw  the 
natives  provided  with  fruits  which  they  called  gourde. 
and  pumphina,  have  been  able  to  prove  that  they  we 
such  and  such  species  recognized  aa  distinct  by  mode] 
botanists.  All  that  we  learn  from  this  ia  that  the  natives 
a  century  after  the  discovery  of  Virginia,  and  twenty  to 
forty  years  after  its  colonization  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
made  use  of  some  fruits  of  the  CiiawriitacecE.  The  co 
mon  names  are  atUl  so  confused  in  the  United  Stat 
that  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  1868,  gives  pwnipJcin  and  _^__ 
as  answering  to  different  species  of  Ciicu/rhita?  wl 
Darlington  *  attributes  the  jyajae  pwrnpHn  to  the  conm 
Cucurbita  Pepo,  and  that  of  squash  to  the  varieties  of  tl 

'  Piso,  BraM.  edit.  1668,  p.  264 ;  Marcgraf,  edit.  1648,  p, 
'  Harrla,   American  Journal,  1857,  TOl,  udT.  p.  411 ;  Trumbull,  J 
p/  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  1876,  vol.  vi.  p.  69. 

'  Asa  Gray,  Botany  of  ihe  NaHkem  States,  edit.  1868,  j 
•  Darlington,  Flora  Ceatrita,  1853,  p.  94. 
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latter  wLich  corresppnd  to  the  forms  of  Melopepo  of  early- 
botanists.  They  attribute  no  distinct  common  name  to 
Cucurbita  Tiiaxima. 

Finally,  without  placing  implicit  faith  in  the  indi- 
genous character  of  the  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
based  upon  the  assertion  of  a  single  traveller,  I  still 
believe  that  the  species  is  a  native  of  the  old  world,  and 
introduced  into  America  by  Europeans. 

[The  testimony  of  early  travellers  touching  the  ex- 
istence of  Cucurbita  Tnaxima  in  America  before  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  has  been  collected  and  supplemented 
by  Messrs.  Asa  Gray  and  Trumbull  (ATnerican  Journal 
of  Science^  1883,  p.  372).  They  confirm  the  fact  already 
known,  that  the  natives  cultivated  species  of  Cucurbita 
under  American  names,  of  which  some  remain  in  the 
modern  idiom  of  the  United  States.  None  of  these  early 
travellers  has  noted  the  botanical  characters  by  which 
Naudin  established  the  distinction  between  G.  Tnaxima 
and  G,  Pepo,  and  consequently  it  is  still  doubtful  to 
which  species  they  referred.  For  various  reasons  I  had 
already  admitted  that  C.  Pepo  was  of  American  origin, 
but  I  retain  my  doubts  about  C.  maxima.  After  a  more 
attentive  perusal  of  Tragus  and  Matthiolo  than  I  had 
bestowed  upon  them,  Asa  Gray  and  Trumbull  notice  that 
they  call  Indian  whatever  came  from  America.  But  if 
these  two  botanists  did  not  confound  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  several  others,  and  the  public  in  general,  did  make 
this  confusion,  which  occasioned  errors  touching  the 
origin  of  species  which  botanists  were  liable  to  repeat. 
A  further  indication  in  favour  of  the  American  origin  of 
C.  maxima  is  communicated  by  M.  Wittmack,  who  in- 
forms me  that  seeds,  certified  by  M.  Naudin  to  belong  to 
this  species,  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Ancon. 
This  would  be  conclusive  if  the  date  of  the  latest  burials 
at  Ancon  were  certain.  See  on  this  head  the  article  on 
Phaseolus  vulgaris. — Author's  Note,  1884.] 

Fompkin — Cucurbita  Pepo  and  G.  Mdopepo,  Linnaeus. 
Modern  authors  include  under  the  head  of  Cucurhita 
Pepo  most  of  the  varieties  which  Linnaeus  designated  by 
this  name,  and  also  those  which  he  called  G,  Melopepo, 
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These  varieties  are  very  different  aa  to  the  shape  of 
fruit,  which  shows  a  very  ancient  cultivation.  There 
the  Patagontan  pumptin,  with  enormous  cylindrical  fruit ; 
the  eugaftd  pwrnptcln,  called  Brazilian;  the  vegetable 
marrow,  with  amaJler  long-shaped  fruit ;  the  Barherine. 
with  knobby  fruit;  the  JSledor'a  hat,  with  a  curiously 
shaped  conical  fruit,  etc  No  value  should  bo  attached 
to  the  local  names  in  this  designation  of  varieties,  for  we 
have  often  seen  that  they  express  as  many  errors  as 
varieties.  The  botanical  names  attributed  to  the  species 
by  Naudin  and  Cogniaux  are  numerous,  on  account  of  the 
bad  habit  which  existed  not  long  ago  of  describing  as 
species  purely  garden  varieties,  without  taking  into. 
account  the  wonderful  effects  of  cultivation  and  selectii 
upon  the  organ  for  the  sake  of  which  the  plant 
cultivated. 

Most  of  these  varieties  exist  in  the  gardens  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
origin  of  the  species  is  considered  to  be  doubtfuL  I 
hesitated  in  1855^  between  Southern  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean  baain.  Naudin  and  Cogniaux^  admit 
Southern  Asia  as  probable,  and  the  botaniata  of  the 
United  States  on  their  side  have  given  reasons  for  their 
belief  in  an  American  origin.  The  question  reqi ' 
careful  investigation. 

I  shall  first  seek  for  those  forms  now  attributed 
the  species  which  have  been  found  growing  anywhere 
a  wild  state. 

The     variety     Oucurbita    ovifera,     Linn33us, 
formerly  gathered  by  Lerclie,  near  Astrakhan,  but 
modem    botanist    has    confirmed   this    fact,   and   it 
probable  it  was  a  cultivated  plant.     Moreover,  Linnsei 
does  not  assert  it  was  wild.     I  have  consulted  aU  th( 
Asiatic  and  African  floras  without  finding  thi 
mention  of  a  wild  variety.     From  Arabia,  or  even  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea  to  Japan,  the  species,  or  the  varieties 
attributed  to  it,  are  always  said  to  be  cultivated.     In 

'  Q^ogr.  Bot  KatsoiWfl,  p.  903, 

»  Naafiin,  Ann.  Sc.  Sat.,   3rd  seriati,  vol.  vi.  p.  9;  Cogmaui,  i 
CiudoUe,  JlfdiDirr.  Fhan4r.,  ai.  p.  546. 
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India,  Roxburgh  remarked  this,  and  certainly  Cla.rke,  in 
his  recent  flora  of  British  India,  has  good  reasons  for 
indicating  no  locality  for  it  outside  cultivation. 

It  is  otherwise  in  America.  A  variety,  G.  texana,^ 
very  near  to  the  variety  ovata,  according  to  Asa  Gray, 
and  which  is  now  unhesitatingly  attributed  to  (7.  Pepo, 
was  found  by  Lindheimer  "  on  the  edges  of  thickets,  in 
damp  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Guadaloupe, 
apparently  an  indigenous  plant."-  Asa  Gray  adds,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  perhaps  the  result  of  naturalization. 
However,  as  several  species  of  the  genus  Cucurbita  grow 
wild  in  Mexico  and  in  the  south-west  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  collector's 
opinion  sound.  It  does  not  appear  that  other  botanists 
found  this  plant  in  Mexico,  or  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  Hemsley's  Biologia  Centrali- 
Americana,  nor  in  Asa  Gray's  recent  flora  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Some  synonyms  or  specimens  from  South  America, 
attributed  to  C.  Fepo,  appear  to  me  very  doubtful.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  Molina^  meant  by  the 
names  C.  Siceratia  and  C.  maTriTneata,  which  appear, 
moreover,  to  have  been  cultivated  plants.  Two  species 
briefly  described  in  the  account  of  the  journey  of  Spix 
and  Martins  (ii.  p.  536),  and  also  attributed  to  C. 
Pepo^  are  mentioned  among  cultivated  plants  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Francisco.  Lastly,  the  specimen  of 
Spruce,  2716,  from  the  river  Uaupes,  a  tributary  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  which  Cogniaux*  does  not  mention 
having  seen,  and  which  he  first  attributed  to  the 
C.  Fepo,  and  afterwards  to  the  C.  moschata,  was  per- 
haps cultivated  or  naturalized  from  cultivation,  or  by 
transport,  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  in  this 
country. 

Botanical  indications  are,  therefore,  in  favour  of  a^ 
Mexican  or  Texan  origin.     It  remains  to  be  seen  if 

^  Asia  Gray,  Plantce  LindheimerianoB,  part  ii.  p.  193. 

*  Molina,  Hist.  Nat.  cbi  Chili,  p.  377. 

^  Cognianx,  in  Monogr.  Phan&r.  and  Flora  Brasil,  faso.  78,  p.  21. 

*  Oognianz,  Fl.  Bras,  and  Monogr,  Phan^r.,  iii.,  p.  647. 
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historical  records  are  in  agreement  with  or  contrary  toM 
this  idea. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  a  given  Sanskiit^ 
Greek,  or  Latin  name  for  the  pumpkin  belongs  to  < 
species  rather  than  to  another.     The  form  of  the  fruit  i 
often  the  same,  and  the  distinctive  characters  are  nevei 
mentioned  by  authors. 

There  is  no  figure  of  the  pumpkin  in  the  IferbariuaM 
Patavioi  iTnpressus   of  1485,   before    the   discovery  ot] 
America,  but  sixteenth-century  authors  have  published 
plates  which  may  be  attributed  to  it.     There  are  three 
forma   of   Peponea  figured  on   page    406    of   Dodoena, 
edition  1557.      A  fourth,  Pepo  rotundua  Tiuxjor,  added 
in  the  edition  of  1616,  appears  to  me  to  be  C  niazima. 
In  the  drawing  of  Pepo  obloiigus  of  Lobel,  Icones,  641, 
the  character  of  the  peduncle  is  clearly   defined.     The 
names  given  to  these  plants  imply  a  foreign  origin ;  but 
the  authors  could  make  no  assertions  on  this  1 
the  more  that  the  name  of  "  the  Indies  "  applied  both  t 
Southern  Asia  and  America. 

Thus  historical  data  do  not  gainsay  the  opinion  of  a 
American  origin,  but  neither  do  they  adduce  anythinj 
in  support  of  it. 

If  the  belief  that  it  grows  wild  in  America  i 
firmed,  it  may  he  confidently  asserted  that  the  pumpki 
cultivated  by  the  Romans  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  wen 
Cucurhita  ■maxima,  and  those  of  the  natives  of  Nort 
America,  seen  by  different  travellers  in  the  seventeea<| 
century,  were  Cucurhita  Pepo. 

I  Musk,  or  Melon  Fompkin  —  Cucurhita 
Duchesne. 
The  Bon  Jardm.ier  quotes  as  the  principal  varietii 
of  this  species  pumpkin  muscade  de  Provence,  plei 
de  Naples,  and  de  Barbarie.  It  is  needless  to  say  1' 
these  names  show  nothing  as  to  origin.  The  species  is* 
easily  recognized  by  its  fine  soft  down,  the  pentagonal^ 
peduncle  which  supports  the  fruit  broadening  at  T 
summit ;  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  glaucota 
efflorescence,  and  the  flesh  is  somewhat  musk-s 
The  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  often  terminated  by  a  let 
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border.^    Cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries,  it  is  less 
successful  than  other  pumpkins  in  temperate  regions. 

Cogniaux  ^  suspects  that  it  comes  from  the  south  of 
Asia,  but  he  gives  no  proof  of  this.  I  have  searched 
through  the  floras  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and  I 
have  nowhere  been  able  to  discover  the  mention  of  the 
species  in  a  truly  wild  state.  The  indications  which 
approach  most  nearly  to  it  are :  (1)  In  Asia,  in  the  island 
of  Bangka,  a  specimen  verified  by  Cogniaux,  and  which 
Miquel  ^  says  is  not  cultivated ;  (2)  in  Africa,  in  Angola, 
specimens  which  Welwitsch  says  are  quite  wild,  but 
"  probably  due  to  an  introduction ;  "  (3)  in  America,  five 
specimens  from  Brazil,  Guiana,  or  Nicaragua,  mentioned  by 
Cogniaux,  without  knowing  whether  they  were  cultivated, 
naturalized,  or  indigenous.  These  indications  are  very 
slight.  Rumphius,  Blume,  Clarke  {Flora  of  British 
India)  in  Asia,  Schweinfurth  (Oliver's  Flora  of  Troy. 
Africa)  in  Africa,  only  know  it  as  a  cultivated  plant.  Its 
cultivation  is  recent  in  China,*  and  American  floras  rarely 
mention  the  species. 

No  Sanskrit  name  is  known,  and  the  Indian,  Malay, 
and  Chinese  names  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very 
original,  although  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  seems 
to  be  more  diffiised  in  Southern  Asia  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  tropics.  It  was  already  grown  in  the 
seventeenth  century  according  to  the  Hortws  Mala- 
baricus,  in  which  there  is  a  good  plate  (vol.  viii.  pi.  2). 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  species  was  known  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  Dalechamp's  illustration  {Hist.,  i.  p. 
616)  which  Seringe  attributed  to  it  has  not  its  true  cha- 
racters, and  I  can  find  no  other  figure  which  resembles  it. 

Pig-leaved  Fompkin  —  Cucurbita  ficifolia,  Bouch^ ; 
Cucurbita  Tnelanosperma,  Braun. 

About  thirty  years  ago  this  pumpkin  with  black  or 
brown   seeds  was  introduced  into  gardens.      It  diflFers 

'  See    the    excellent  plate  in  Wight's  Iccynes,  t.   507,  under   the 
erroneous  name  of  Ciicurhita  maxima. 

*  Cogniaux,  in  Monogr.  PhanSr,,  iii.  p.  547. 

'  Miquel,  Sumatra,  under  the  name  Chymm,<ypetalwm,  p.  332. 

*  Cogniaux,  in  Monogr.  Phanir. 
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from  other  cultivated  species  in  being  perennial.  It 
sometimes  callcil  the  Skimese  nielon.  The  Bon  Jardd.w 
Baya  that  it  comes  from  China,  Dr.  Bretschneider  do( 
not  mention  it  in  hia  letter  of  1881,  in  which  he  em 
meratea  the  pumpkins  grown  by  the  Chinese. 

Hitherto  no  botanist  has  found  it  wild.     I  very 
doubt  its  Asiatic  origin  as  all  the  known  perennial  spet 
of  CuGwrbiia  are  from  Mexico  or  California, 

Kelon — -CuatiTTiis  Melo,  Linnasus. 

The  aspect  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  tbi 
melon  has  completely  changed  since  the  experiments  i$ 
Naudin.  The  paper  which  he  published  in  1859,  ip  tin 
Annalea  des  Sciencea  Naturelles,  4th  series,  vol.  ii.,  oh 
the  genus  Cueiiinis,  ia  as  remarkable  as  that  on  the  genus 
CvAyu-rbita,.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  obacrvationa  and 
experiments  of  several  years  on  the  variabiUty  of  forma 
and  the  crossed  fecundation  of  a  multitude  of  species, 
breeds,  or  varieties  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
have  already  spoken  (p.  250)  of  the  physiological  principle 
on  which  he  believes  it  possible  to  distinguish  those  groaps< 
of  forms  which  he  terms  species,  although  certain  escer' 
tions  have  occurred  which  render  the  criterion  of  fei ' ' 
zatioD  less  absolute.  In  spite  of  these  exceptional 
it  ia  evident  that  if  nearly  allied  forms  can  be 
crossed  and  produce  fertile  individuals,  as  we  see.  for 
example,  in  the  human  species,  they  must  be  considered 
as  constituting  a  single  species. 

In  this  sense  Cucv/m/is  Melo,  according  to  the 
periments  and  observations  made  by  Naudin  upon  al 
two  thousand  living  plants,  constitutes  a  species  which 
comprehends  an  extraordinary  number  of  varieties  and 
even  of  breeds;  that  is  to  say,  forms  which  are  pre- 
served by  heredity.  These  varieties  or  races  can  be  ferti- 
lized by  each  other,  and  yield  varied  and  variable  products. 
They  are  classed  by  the  author  into  ten  groups,  which  he 
calls  canteloups,  mdona  brodes,  eucriiie,  vielona  d'hiver, 
aerpents,  fmtne  de  concomhre,  Ckito,  Dudaim,  rouges  de 
Peree,  and  aaiwagea,  each  containing  varieties  or  nearly 
allied  races.  These  have  been  named  in  twenty-five  or 
thirty  different  ways  by  botanists,  who,  without  noticing 
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transitions  of  form,  the  faculty  of  crossing  or  of  change 
under  cultivation,  have  distinguished  as  species  all  the 
varieties  which  occur  in  a  given  time  or  place. 

Hence  it  results  that  several  forms  found  wild,  and 
which  have  been  described  as  species,  must  be  the  types 
and  sources  of  the  cultivated  forms  ;  and  Naudin  makes 
the  very  just  observation  that  these  wild  forms,  which 
diflFer  more  or  less  the  one  from  the  other,  may  have  pro- 
duced different  cultivated  varieties.  This  is  the  more 
probable  that  they  sometimes  inhabit  countries  remote 
from  each  other  as  Southern  Asia  and  tropical  Africa, 
so  that  differences  in  climate  and  isolation  may  have 
created  and  consolidated  varieties. 

The  following  are  the  forms  which  Naudin  enume- 
rates as  wild :  1.  Those  of  India,  which  are  named  by 
Wildenow  Gucumis  pubescens,  and  by  Roxburgh  (7.  tur- 
hinatus  or  C.  Tnaderaa-patanus.  The  whole  of  British 
India  and  Beluchistan  is  their  natural  area.  Its  natural 
wiJdness  is  evident  even  to  non-botanical  travellers.^ 
The  fruit  varies  from  the  size  of  a  plum  to  that  of  a 
lemon.  It  is  either  striped  or  barred,  or  all  one  colour, 
scented  or  odourless.  The  flesh  is  sweet,  insipid,  or 
slightly  acid,  differences  which  it  has  in  common  with 
the  cultivated  Cantelopes.  According  to  Roxburgh  the 
Indians  gather  and  have  a  taste  for  the  fruits  of  G.  tur- 
hiTiatus  and  of  (7.  maderas-pataniis,  though  they  do  not 
cultivate  it. 

Referring  to  the  most  recent  flora  of  British  India, 
in  which  Clarke  has  described  the  Gucurbitacece  (ii.  p. 
619),  it  seems  that  this  author  does  not  agree  with  M. 
Naudin  about  the  Indian  wild  forms,  although  both  have 
examined  the  numerous  specimens  in  the  herbarium  at 
Kew.  The  difference  of  opinion,  more  apparent  than  real, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  English  author  attributes 
to  a  nearly  and  certainly  wild  allied  species,  G.  trigonus, 
Roxburgh,  the  varieties  which  Naudin  classes  under 
G.  Melo.    Cogniaux,^  who  afterwards  saw  the  same  speci- 

*  Gardener's  Chronidey  articles  signed  **  I.  H.  H.,"  1857,  p.  153  ;  1858, 
p.  130. 

'  Cogniaux,  Monogr,  Than&r,^  iii.  p.  485. 
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mens,  attributes  only  C.  turbinatus  to  trigonns.  The 
specific  difference  between  C.  Melo  and  G.  trigonua  is 
unfortunately  obscure,  from  the  characters  given  by 
these  three  authors.  The  principal  diflference  is  that 
C.  Melo  is  an  annual,  the  other  perennial,  but  this  dura- 
tion does  not  appear  to  be  very  constant.  Mr.  Clarke 
says  himself  that  G.  Melo  is  perhaps  derived  by  cultiva- 
tion from  (7.  trigonns ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  him, 
from  the  forms  which  Naudin  attributes  to  G.  Melo, 

The  experiments  made  during  three  consecutive  years 
by  Naudin^  upon  the  products  of  Gwcumis  trigonns, 
fertilized  by  G.  Melo,  seem  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which 
admits  a  specific  diversity ;  for  if  fertilization  took  place 
the  products  were  of  different  forms,  and  often  reverted 
to  one  or  other  of  the  original  parents. 

2.  The  African  forms.  Naudin  had  no  specimens  in 
sufficiently  good  condition,  or  of  which  the  wild  state 
was  sufficiently  certain  to  assert  positively  the  habitation 
of  the  species  in  Africa.  He  admits  it  with  hesitation. 
He  includes  in  the  species  cultivated  forms,  or  other  wild 
ones,  of  which  he  had  not  seen  the  fruit.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  ^  subsequently  obtained  specimens  which  prove 
more.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  from  the  Nile  Valley,^ 
which  are  probably  cultivated,  but  of  plants  gathered  by 
Barter  in  Guinea  in  the  sands  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 
Thonning  *  had  previously  found,  in  sandy  soil  in  Guinea, 
a  Gucumis  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  arenfiarius ; 
and  Cogniaux,^  after  having  seen  a  specimen  brought 
home  by  this  traveller,  had  classed  it  with  G.  Melo,  as 
Sir  J.  Hooker  thought.  The  negroes  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
plant  found  by  Barter.  The  smell  is  that  of  a  fresh  green 
melon.  In  Thonning's  plant  the  fruit  is  ovoid,  the  size 
of  a  plum.  Thus  in  Africa  as  in  India  the  species  bears 
small  fruit  in  a  wild  state,  as  we  might  expect.  The 
Dudainfh  among  cultivated  varieties  is  allied  to  it. 

^  Naudin,  Ann.  8c.  Nat.,  4th  series,  voL  xviii.  p.  171. 

*  Hooker,  in  Oliver,  Fl,  of  Trop,  Afr,,  ii.  p.  546. 

'  SchweiDfurth  and  Ascherson,  Aufzdhlung,  p.  267. 

*  Schumacher  and  Thonning,  Quineiske  Planten.,  p.  426. 

*  Cogniaux,  in  de  Candolle,  Monogr.  Fham^r.,  p.  483. 
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The  majority  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Cucumis  are 
found  in  Africa ;  a  small  minority  in  Asia  or  in  America. 
Other  species  of  Gucurbitaceoi  are  divided  between 
Asia  and  America,  although  as  a  rule,  in  this  family, 
the  areas  of  species  are  continuous  and  restricted.  Cu- 
cumis Melo  was  once  perhaps,  like  Gitrullus  Golocynthis 
of  the  same  family,  wild  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
as  far  as  India  without  any  break. 

I  formerly  hesitated  to  admit  that  the  melon  was 
indigenous  in  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  as  it  is  asserted 
by  ancient  authors — an  assertion  which  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  botanists.  Hohenacker,  who 
was  said  to  have  found  the  species  near  Elisabethpolis, 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  paper  upon  the  province  of 
Talysch.  M.  Boissier  does  not  include  Cucumis  Melo 
in  his  Oriental  flora.  He  merely  says  that  it  is  easily 
naturalized  on  rubbish-heaps  and  waste  ground.  The 
same  thing  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  for  instance  in 
the  sands  of  Ussari,  in  Eastern  Asia.  This  would  be  a 
reason  for  mistrusting  the  locality  of  the  sands  of  the 
Niger,  if  the  small  size  of  the  fruit  in  this  case  did  not 
recall  the  wild  forms  of  India. 

The  culture  of  the  melon,  or  of  different  varieties  of 
the  melon,  may  have  begun  separately  in  India  and 
Africa. 

Its  introduction  into  China  appears  to  date  only  from 
the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  judging  from  the  epoch  of 
the  first  work  which  mentions  it.^  As  the  relations  of 
the  Chinese  with  Bactriana,  and  the  north-west  of  India 
by  the  embassy  of  Chang-kien,  date  from  the  second 
century,  it  is  possible  that  the  culture  of  the  species  was 
not  then  widely  diffused  in  Asia.  The  small  size  of  the 
wild  fruit  offered  little  inducement.  No  Sanskrit  name 
is  known,  but  there  is  a  Tamul  name,  probably  less 
ancient,  molam,^  which  is  like  the  Latin  Melo, 

It  is  not  proved  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  cultivated 
the  melon.  The  fruit  figured  by  Lepsius  ®  is  not  recog- 
nizable.    If  the  cultivation  had  been  customary   and 

^  Bretschneider,  letter  of  Aug.  26,  1881.         *  Piddington,  Index, 
'  See  the  copy  in  Unger's  Pflanzen  des  Alien  JSgyptenSy  fig.  25. 
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ancient  in  that  country,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  would 
have  early  known  it.  Now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Sikua  of  Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus,  or  the  Pepon  of 
Dioscorides,  or  the  Melopepo  of  Pliny,  was  the  melon. 
The  passages  refening  to  it  are  brief  and  insignificant ; 
Galen  ^  is  less  obscure,  when  he  says  that  the  inside  of 
the  Melopepones  is  eaten,  but  not  of  the  Pepones.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  about  those  names,^  but  we 
want  facts  more  than  words.  The  best  proof  which  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  of  the  existence  of  the  melon 
among  the  Romans  is  a  very  accurate  representation  of 
a  fruit  in  the  beautiful  mosaic  of  fruits  in  the  Vatican. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Comes  certifies  that  the  half  of  a  melon 
is  represented  in  a  painting  at  Herculaneum.^  The 
species  was  probably  introduced  into  the  Grseco-Roman 
world  at  the  time  of  the  Empire,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  probably  of  indifferent  quality,  to 
judge  from  the  silence  or  the  faint  praise  of  writers  in 
a  country  where  gom^raets  were  not  wanting.  Since 
the  Renaissance,  an  improved  cultivation  and  relations 
with  the  East  have  introduced  better  varieties  into  our 
gardens.  We  know,  however,  that  they  often  degenerate 
either  from  cold  or  bad  conditions  of  soil,  or  by  crossing 
with  inferior  varieties  of  the  species. 

Water-Melon — Citndlus  vulgaHs,  Schrader;  Cucv/r- 
bita  Giti'ulhta,  Linnaeus. 

The  origin  of  the  water-melon  was  long  mistaken 
or  unknown.  According  to  Linnaeus,  it  was  a  native 
of  Southern  Italy.*  This  assertion  was  taken  from 
Matthiole,  without  observing  that  this  author  says  it  was 
a  cultivated  species.  Seringe,^  in  1828,  supposed  it 
came  from  India  and  Africa,  but  he  gives  no  proof. 
I  believed  it  came  from  Southern  Asia,  because  of  its 

*  Galen,  De  AlimenHs,  1.  2,  o.  5. 

'  See  all  the  Yergilian  floras,  and  Nandin,  Ann.  8c.  Nat,  4th  series, 
vol.  xii.  p.  111. 

'  Comes,  m.  Piante  net  Dipinti  Pompeiani,  in  4to,  p.  20,  in  the  Muaeo 
Nation.,  vol.  iii.  pi.  4. 

*  Habitat  in  Apnlia,  Calabria,  Sicilia  (LinnsBns,  Species,  edit.  1768, 
p.  1435). 

*  Seringe,  in  Prodromits,  iii.  p.  301. 
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very  general  cultivation  in  this  region.  It  was  not 
known  in  a  wild  state.  At  length  it  was  found  indi- 
genous in  tropical  Africa,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
which  settles  the  question.^  Livingstone^  saw  districts 
literally  covered  with  it,  and  the  savages  and  several 
kinds  of  wild  animals  eagerly  devoured  _the  wUd  fruit. 
They  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  bitter,  and  this 
cannot  be  detected  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  The 
negroes  strike  it  with  an  axe,  and  taste  the  juice  to  see 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  This  diversity  in  the  wild 
plant,  growing  in  the  same  climate  and  in  the  same  soil, 
is  calculated  to  show  the  small  value  of  such  a  character 
in  cultivated  Cucurbitacece.  For  the  rest,  the  frequent 
bitterness  of  the  water-melon  is  not  at  all  extraordinary, 
as  the  most  nearly  allied  species  is  Citmllus  Golocynthis. 
Naudin  obtained  fertile  hybrids  from  crossing  the 
bitter  water-melon,  wild  at  the  Cape,  with  a  cultivated 
species  which  confirms  the  specific  unity  suggested  by 
the  outward  appearance. 

The  species  has  not  been  found  wild  in  Asia. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  cultivated  the  water-melon, 
which  is  represented  in  their  paintings.®  This  is  one 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Israelites  knew  the  species, 
and  called  it  abbatitchim,  as  is  said;  but  besides  the 
Arabic  name,  battich,  batteca,  evidently  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  is  the  modem  name  for  the  water-melon.  The 
French  ii2jne,pa8Uque,  comes  through  the  Arabic  from  the 
Hebrew.  A  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  plant  in  the 
north  of  Africa  is  found  in  the  Berber  name,  tadeladt,^ 
which  differs  too  widely  from  the  Arabic  name  not  to  have 
existed  before  the  Conquest.  The  Spanish  names  zan- 
dria,  cindria,  and  the  Sardinian  sindt^,^  which  I  cannot 
connect  with  any  others,  show  also  an  ancient  culture 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.     Its 

*  Nandin,  Ann,  sc,  Nat,  Asth.  series,  vol.  xii.  p.  101 ;  Sir  J.  Hooker,  in 
Oliver,  Flora  of  Trap,  AJr.,  ii.  p.  549. 

*  French  trans.,  p.  56. 

'  Unger  has  copied  the  figures  from  Lepsins'  work  in  his  memoir, 
Die  Pfianzen  des  Alien  ^gyptens,  figs.  30,  31,  32. 

*  Dictionnaire  FranA^s-Berher,  at  the  word  pastdque. 

*  Moris,  Flora  Sardoa, 
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cultivation  early  spread  into  Asia,  for  there  is  a  Sanakj 
name,  cliayapula,^  but  the   Chineae  only   received 
plant  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,     The3 
call  it  ai-kua,  that  is  melon  of  the  "West.* 

As  the  water-melon  is  an  annual,  it  ripens  out  of  t 
tropics  wherever  the  aummer  is  sufficiently  hot.  TlW 
modem  Greeks  cultivate  it  largely,  and  call  it  cai-poi 
or  carpousea,^  but  this  name  does  not  occur  in  c 
authors,  nor  even  in  the  Greek  of  the  decadence  and  c 
the  Middle  Ages.*  It  is  the  same  as  the  karpua  of  tti 
Turks  of  Constantinople,^  which  we  find  again  in  \' 
Russian  arbus,^  and  in  Bengali  and  Hindustani  as  twrbtii 
tv.i-bouz.''  Another  Constantinople  name,  mentioned  I  _ 
Forakal,  ddmonico,  recurs  in  AJbanian  chiniico}  The 
absence  of  an  ancient  Greek  name  which  can  with 
certainty  be  attributed  to  this  species,  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  introduced  into  the  Gneco-Roman  world 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  poem 
Cop(i,  attributed  to  Virgil  and  Pliny,  perhaps  mentions 
it  (lib.  19,  cap.  5),  as  Naudin  thinks,  but  it  is  doubtfuL 

Europeans  have  introduced  the  water-melon  into 
America,  where  it  is  now  cultivated  from  Chili  to  the 
United  States.  The  jace  of  the  BrazUians,  of  whicli_ 
Piso  and  Marcgraf  have  a  drawing,  is  evidently  i 
trodueed,  for  the  first-named  author  says  it  is  cultivatQ 
and  partly  naturalized.^ 

Caonmber — Cucmnis  sativus,  Linna?ua. 

In  spite  of  the  very  evident  ditference  between  ti 
melon  and  cucumber,  which  both  belong  to  the  geniq 
Cuowmis,  cultivators  suppose  that  the  species   may  bj 
crossed,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  melon  is  thus  somM 

'  Piddington,  Index. 

'  BrotBGbnoidec,  Studj  and  Ta.lue,eta.,  p.  17. 

=  Heldreich,  Ffiata.  d.  Attach.  Hbeiie.,  p.  B91 ;  Sidspfl.    Griech 
p.  60. 

*  Langkftvel,  Bat.  der  Spat.  Griechen. 
'  Porskal,  Flora  ^gypla-Arahica.,  part  i.  p.  34. 
'  Nemiiiiili,  Polyg.  Lenie.,  i.  p.  1309. 
'  PiddiBgtoQ,  hiden  !  Pickering,  C/H-onoi.  Arratig.,  p.  78. 

*  Heldreich,  Svtipfl.,  etc.,  p.  50. 

*  "  Satiia    plaiUa    it    (rortu   temporia   guon  notjva  /acta " 
edit.  1668,  p,  233). 
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times  spoilt.  Naudin  ^  ascertained  by  experiments  that 
this  fertilization  is  not  possible,  and  has  also  shown  that 
the  distinction  of  the  two  species  is  well  founded. 

The  original  country  of  Gucumis  aativua  was  un- 
known to  Linnaeus  and  Lamarck.  In  1805,  Wildenow  ^ 
asserted  it  was  indigenous  in  Tartary  and  India,  but 
without  furnishing  any  proof.  Later  botanists  have  not 
confirmed  the  assertion.  When  I  went  into  the  question 
in  1855,  the  species  had  not  been  anywhere  found  wild. 
For  various  reasons  deduced  from  its  ancient  culture  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  and  especially  from  the  existence  of 
a  Sanskrit  name,  soukasa,^  I  said,  "  Its  original  habitat  is 
probably  the  north-west  of  India,  for  instance  Cabul,  or 
some  adjacent  country.  Everything  seems  to  show  that 
it  will  one  day  be  discovered  in  these  regions  which  are 
as  yet  but  little  known.'* 

This  conjecture  has  been  realized  if  we  admit,  with 
the  best-informed  modern  authors,  that  Cucumis  Hard- 
wickii,  Royle,  possesses  the  characteristics  of  Gucwmis 
aativws.  A  coloured  illustration  of  this  cucumber  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  may  be  seen  in  Royle*s 
Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Plants,  p.  220,  pL  47.  The 
stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  are  exactly  those  of  C,  sativus. 
The  fruit,  smooth  and  elliptical,  has  a  bitter  taste ;  but 
there  are  similar  forms  of  the  cultivated  cucumber,  and 
we  know  that  in  other  species  of  the  same  family,  the 
water-melon,  for  instance,  the  pulp  is  sweet  or  bitter. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  after  describing  the  remarkable 
variety  which  he  calls  the  Sikkim  cucumber,^  adds 
that  the  variety  Hardwickii,  wild  from  Kumaon  to 
Sikkim,  and  of  which  he  has  gathered  specimens,  does 
not  differ  more  from  the  cultivated  plant  than  certain 
varieties  of  the  latter  differ  from  others ;  and  Cogniaux, 
after  seeing  the  plants  in  the  herbarium  at  Kew,  adopts 
this  opinion.^ 

The  cucumber,  cultivated  in  India  for  at  least  three 

*  Nandin,  in  Ann.  8c.  Nat.^  4t]i  series,  vol.  xi.  p.  31. 

'  Wildenow,  Species,  iv.  p.  615.  •  Fiddington,  Index. 

*  Bot.  Mag.,  pL  6206. 

*  Cogniaux,  in  de  Gandolle,  Monogr,  Phan^r,,  iii.  p.  499. 
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thousand  yearSj  was  only  introduced  into  China  in 
second  century  before  Christ,  when  the  ambaasad^ 
Chang-kien  returned  from  Bactriana.*  The  species 
spread  more  rapidly  towards  the  West.  The  an<aent 
Greeks  cultivated  the  cucumber  under  the  name  ofnikaos," 
which  remains  as  sikua  in  the  modem  language.  The 
modem  Greeks  have  also  the  name  aggouria,  from  an 
ancient  Aryan  root  which  is  sometimes  appHed  to  the 
water-melon,  and  which  recurs  for  the  cucumber  in 
the  Bohemian  agurica,  the  German  Qurke,  etc.  The 
Albanians  (Pelasgians?)  have  quite  a  different  name, 
krataaveta^  which  we  recognize  in  the  Slav  K-rastiMtak. 
The  Latins  called  the  cucumber  cucwniis.  These  different 
names  show  the  antiquity  of  the  species  in  Europe. 
There  is  even  an  Eathonian  name,  ti^gurits,  ukJamts, 
ii/rits.*  It  does  not  seem  to  be  Finnish,  but  to  belong  to 
the  same  Aryan  root  as  aggouria.  If  the  cucumber  came 
into  Europe  before  the  Aryans,  there  would  perhaps  be 
some  name  peculiai-  to  the  Basque  language,  or  seeds 
would  have  been  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land and  Savoy ;  but  this  ia  not  the  case.  The  peoples 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus  have  names  quite 
different  to  the  Greek ;  in  Tartar  kiar,  in  Kalmuck  chaja, 
in  Armenian  karan.^  The  name  chiar  exists  also  in 
Arabic  for  a  variety  of  the  cucumber."  This  is,  therefore, 
a  Turanian  name  anterior  to  the  Sanskrit,  whereby  its 
culture  in  Western  Asia  would  be  more  than  three 
thousand  years  old. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  cucumber  is  the  kischachuvm, 
one  of  the  fruits  of  Egypt  regretted  by  the  Israelites 
the  desert.^     However,  I  do  not  find  any  Arabic  m 
among  the  three  given  by  Forskal  which  can  be 
nected  with  this,  and  hitherto  no  trace  has  been  foi 
of  the  presence  of  the  cucumber  in  ancient  Egypt. 

'  Bretschneider,  letters  of  Aug.  23  ami  20,  1881. 
'  TbeophraatDS,  Bist.,  lib.  7>  cap.  4 ;  Liini,  Bot.  der  Alien,  p.  492. 
■  Heldreioh,  Nutijril.  Qriechen.,  p.  60. 
*  Nemniob,  Palygl.  Lex.,  L  p.  1306. 

'  Nenmioh,  ibid.  •  Porekal,  Fl.  Mgypi.,  \ 

'  KoBQnmUUer,  Bihlische  AltK-th.,  i.  p.  97 ;  Hamiltun,  BoL  de  la  Biti 
p.  34. 
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West  Indian  Gherkin — GucuTnis  Anguria,  Linnaeus. 

This  small  species  of  cucumber  is  designated  in  the 
Bon  Jardinier  under  the  name  of  the  cucumber  Arada. 
The  fruit,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  is  very  prickly.  It  is 
eaten  cooked  or  pickled.  As  the  plant  is  very  produc- 
tive, it  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  American  colonies. 
Descourtilz  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  have  published  good 
coloured  illustrations  of  it,  and  M.  Cogniaux  a  plate  with 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  flower.^ 

Several  botanists  affirm  that  it  is  wild  in  the  West 
Indies.  P.  Browne,^  in  the  last  century,  spoke  of  the 
plant  as  the  "little  wild  cucumber '*  (in  Jamaica). 
Descourtilz  said,  "  The  cucumber  grows  wild  everywhere, 
and  principaUy  in  the  dry  savannahs  and  near  rivers, 
whose  banks  afford  a  rich  vegetation. '  The  inhabitants 
call  it  the  "maroon  cucumber."  Grisebach^  saw  speci- 
mens in  several  other  West  India  Isles,  and  appears 
to  admit  their  wild  character.  M.  E.  Andr^  found  the 
species  growing  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  at  Porto- 
Cabello,  and  Burchell  in  a  similar  locality  in  Brazil,  and 
Riedel  near  Rio  di  Janeiro.*  In  the  case  of  a  number  of 
other  specimens  gathered  in  the  east  of  America  from 
Brazil  to  Florida,  it  is  unknown  whether  they  were  wild 
or  cultivated.  A  wild  Brazilian  plant,  badly  drawn  by 
Piso,^  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  species,  but  I  am 
very  doubtful  of  this. 

Botanists  from  Toumefort  down  to  our  own  day  have 
considered  the  Anguria  to  be  of  American  origin,  a  native 
of  Jamaica  in  particular.  M.  Naudin^  was  the  first  to 
point  out  that  all  the  other  species  of  Cucumis  are  of  the 
old  world,  and  principally  African.  He  wondered  whether 
this  one  had  not  been  introduced  into  America  by  the 
negroes,   like  many   other  plants  which  have   become 

*  Descourtilz,  Fl.  M4d.  des  AntilleSf  v.  pi.  329 ;  Hooker,  Bot,  Mag., 
t.  5817 ;  Cogniaux,  in  Fl.  Brasil,  f asc.  78,  pi.  2. 

*  Browne,  Jamaica^  edit.  2,  p.  353. 

3  Grisebach,  FL  of  Brit,  W.  India  Is.,  p.  288. 

*  Cogniaux,  ubi  STipra. 

*  Ouanerva-oha,   in    Piso,   Brasil,   edit.    1658,    p.    264;    Marcgraf, 
edit.  1648,  p.  44,  without  illustration,  calls  it  Cucumis  sylvestris  Brasiliae. 

«  Naudin,  Ar^n,  Sc.  Nat,  4th  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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naturalized.  However,  unable  to  find  any  similar 
African  plant,  he  adopted  the  general  opinion.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  C,  Anguria  is  a  cultivated  and  modified  form  of 
some  African  species  nearly  allied  to  C,  prophetarum  and 
C.  Figareiy  although  these  are  perennial  In  favour  of 
this  hypothesis,  I  may  add :  (1)  The  name  maroon  cu- 
cumber, given  in  the  French  West  India  Islands,  indicates 
a  plant  which  has  become  wild,  for  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Tnaroon  as  applied  to  the  negroes;  (2)  its 
extended  area* in  America  from  Brazil  to  the  West  Indies, 
always  along  the  coast  where  the  slave  trade  was  most 
brisk,  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  foreign  origin.  If  the 
species  grew  in  America  previous  to  its  discovery,  it 
would,  with  such  an  extensive  habitat,  have  been  also 
found  upon  the  west  coast  of  America,  and  inland,  which 
is  not  the  case. 

The  question  can  only  be  solved  by  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  African  species  of  Cvx^v/mis,  and  by 
experiments  upon  fertilization,  if  any  have  the  patience 
and  ability  necessary  to  do  for  the  genus  Cucuniis  what 
Naudin  has  done  for  the  genus  Gucnrhita, 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  the  absurdity  of  a  common 
name  for  the  Anguria  in  the  United  States — Jerusalem 
Cvxiumher}  After  this,  is  it  possible  to  take  popular 
names  as  a  guide  in  our  search  for  origins  ? 

White  GoTird-inelon,  or  Benincasa — Benincasa  hispida, 
Thunberg ;   Benincasa  cerifera,  Savi. 

This  species,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus 
Benincasa,  is  so  like  the  pumpkins  that  early  botanists 
took  it  for  one,^  in  spite  of  the  waxy  efflorescence  on  the 
surface  of  the  fruit.  It  is  very  generally  cultivated  in 
tropical  countries.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  mistake  to  aban- 
don its  cultivation  in  Europe  after  having  tried  it,  for 
Naudin  and  the  Bon  Jardinier  both  recommend  it. 

It  is  the  cumhalam  of  Rheede,  the  camolenga  of 
Rumphius,  who  had  seen  it  cultivated  in  Malabar  and 
the  Sunda  Islands,  and  give  illustrations  of  it. 

*  Daxlington,  Agric.  Boty  p.  58. 

'  Cucurhita  Pepo  of  Loureiro  and  Boxbnrgh. 
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From  several  works,  even  recent  ones,^  it  might  be 
supposed  that  it  had  never  been  found  in  a  wild  state, 
but  if  we  notice  the  different  names  under  which  it 
has  been  described  we  shall  find  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Thus  Gucurbita  hispida,  Thunberg,  and  Lagertaria 
dasystemon,  Miquel,  from  authentic  specimens  seen 
by  Cogniaux,^  are  synonyms  of  the  species,  and  these 
plants  are  wild  in  Japan.^  Gucurbita  littoralis,  Hass- 
karl,*  found  among  shrubs  on  the  sea-shore  in  Java, 
and  Gymnopetalum  septemlobwm,  Miquel,  also  in  Java, 
are  the  Benincasa  according  to  Cogniaux.  As  are 
also  Gucurbita  vacua,  Mueller,^  and  Gucurbita  pruriens, 
Forster,  of  which  he  has  seen  authentic  specimens  found 
at  Rockingham,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  Society  Islands. 
Nadeaud  ^  does  not  mention  the  latter.  Temporary 
naturalization  may  be  suspected  in  the  Pacific  Isles  and 
in  Queensland,  but  the  localities  of  Java  and  Japan  seem 
quite  certain.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
latter,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Benincasa  in  China  dates 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.'^ 

Towel  Gourd — Momordica  cylindrica,  Linnaeus ;  Luffa 
cylindrica,  Roemer. 

Naudin  ®  says,  "  Luffa  cylindrica,  which  in  some  of 
our  colonies  has  retained  the  Indian  name  petole,  is 
probably  a  native  of  Southern  Asia,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Africa,  Australia,  and  Polynesia.  It  is  cultivated  by 
the  peoples  of  most  hot  countries,  and  it  appears  to  be 
naturalized  in  many  places  where  it  doubtless  did  not 
exist  originally."  •  Cogniaux®  is  more  positive.  "An 
indigenous  species,"  he  says,  "in  all  the  tropical  regions 

'  Clarke,  in  Fl.  of  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  616. 

*  Cogniaux,  in  de  Candolle,  Monogr.  Phan4r.,  iii.  p.  513. 

'  Thunberg,  FL  Jap.,jp.  322 ;  Franchet  and  Savatier,  Enum.  PI.  Jap., 
i.  p.  173. 

*  Hasskarl,   Catal.  Horti.  Bogor.  Alter.,  p.  190  ;  Miquel,  Flora  Indo- 
Batav. 

*  Mueller,  Fragm.,  vi.    p.  186 ;    Forster,  Prodr.    (no    description)  ; 
Seemann,  Jour,  of  Bot.,  ii.  p.  50. 

*  Nadeaud,  Plan.  Usu.  des  Taitiena,  Enum.  des  PI.  Indig.  a  Taiti. 
'  Bretschneider,  letter  of  Aug.  26,  1881. 

*  Naudin,  Ann.  8c.  Nat.,  4th  series,  vol.  xii.  p.  121. 

*  Cogniaux,  Monogr,  Phandr.,  iii.  p.  458. 
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of  the  old  world;  often  cultivated  and  half  wild  in 
America  between  the  tropics."  In  consulting  the  works 
quoted  in  these  two  monographs,  and  herbaria,  its 
character  as  a  wild  plant  will  be  found  sometimes 
conclusively  certified. 

With  regard  to  Asia,^  Rheede  saw  it  in  sandy  places, 
in  woods  and  other  localities  in  Malabar ;  Roxburgh  says 
it  is  wild  in  Hindustan ;  Kurz,  in  the  forests  of  BurmaJ[i ; 
Thwaites,  in  Ceylon.  I  have  specimens  from  Ceylon  and 
Khasia.  There  is  no  Sanskrit  name  known,  and  Dr. 
Bretschneider,  in  his  work  On  the  Study  and  Value  of 
Chinese  Botanical  Works,  and  in  his  letters  mentions  no 
luffa  either  wild  or  cultivated  in  China.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  its  cultivation  is  not  ancient  even  in 
India. 

The  species  is  wild  in  Australia,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Queensland,^  and  hence  it  is  probable  it  will 
be  found  wild  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  where  Rum- 
phius,  Miquel,  etc.,  only  mention  it  as  a  cultivated  plant. 

Herbaria  contain  a  great  number  of  specimens  from 
tropical  Africa,  from  Mozambique  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  even  as  far  as  Angola,  but  collectors  do  not  appear 
to  have  indicated  whether  they  were  cultivated  or  wild 
plants.  In  the  Delessert  herbarium,  Heudelot  indicates  it 
as  growing  in  fertile  ground  in  the  environs  of  Galam.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  ^  quotes  this  without  affirming  anything. 
Schweinfurth  and  Ascheron,*  who  are  always  careful  in 
this  matter,  say  the  species  is  only  a  cultivated  one  in 
the  Nile  Valley.  This  is  curious,  because  the  plant 
was  seen  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Egyptian  gar- 
dens under  the  Arabian  name  of  luff,^  whence  the  genus 
was  called  Luffa,  and  the  species  Luffa  cegyptica.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments  show  no  trace  of  it.     The 

*  Rbeede,  Hort.  Malah.,  viii.  p.  15,  t.  8 ;  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  714, 
as  L.  clavata ;  Kurz,  Contrib.y  ii.  p.  100 ;  Thwaites,  Enum, 

'  Mueller,  Fragmenta,  iii.  p.  107 ;  Bentham,  Fl.  Austr.,  iii.  p.  317, 
under  names  which  Naudiu  and  Cogniaux  regard  as  sjnonjms  of 
L.  cylindrica. 

'  Hooker,  in  Oliver,  Fl.  of  Trop.  Afr.,  ii.  p.  530. 

*  Schweinfurth  and  Ascheron,  Aufzahlung,  p.  268. 

*  Forskal,  Fl.  ^gypt.,  p.  75. 
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absence  of  a  Hebrew  name  is  another  reason  for  believing 
that  its  cultivation  was  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  now  grown  in  the  Delta,  not  only 
for  the  fruit  but  also  for  the  export  of  the  seed,  from 
which  a  preparation  is  made  for  softening  the  skin. 

The  species  is  cultivated  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  Mexico, 
etc.,  but  I  find  no  indication  that  it  is  indigenous  in 
America.  It  appears  to  have  been  here  and  there 
naturalized,  in  Nicaragua  for  instance,  from  a  specimen 
of  Levy's. 

In  brief,  the  Asiatic  origin  is  certain,  the  African  very 
doubtful,  that  of  America  imaginary,  or  rather  the  effect 
of  naturalization. 

Angular  Luffa — I/vuffa  acntangula,  Roxburgh. 

The  origin  of  this  species,  cultivated  like  the  pre- 
ceding one  in  all  tropical  countries,  is  not  very  clear, 
according  to  Naudin  and  Cogniaux.^  The  first  gives 
Senegal,  the  second  Asia,  and,  doubtfully,  Africa.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Linnaeus  ^  was  mistaken  in 
indicating  Tartary  and  China  Clarke,  in  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  flora,  says  without  hesitation  that  it  is  in- 
digenous in  British  India.  Rheede  ^  formerly  saw  the 
plant  in  sandy  soil  in  Malabar.  Its  natural  area  seems 
to  be  limited,  for  Thwaites  in  Ceylon,  Kurz  in  British 
Burmah,  and  Loureiro  in  China  and  Cochin-China,*  only 
give  the  species  as  cultivated,  or  growing  on  rubbish- 
heaps  near  gardens.  Rumphius  ^  calls  it  a  Bengal  plant. 
No  luffa  has  been  long  cultivated  in  China,  according 
to  a  letter  of  Dr.  Bretschneider.  No  Sanskrit  name  is 
known.  All  these  are  indications  of  a  comparatively 
recent  culture  in  Asia. 

A  variety  with  bitter  fruit  is  common  in  British 
India  ^  in  a  wild  state,  since  there  is  no  inducement  to 

^  Naudin,  Arm.  Sc.  Nat,,  4th  series,  vol.  xii.  p.  122 ;  Oogniaux,  in  de 
OandoUe,  Monogr.  PhanSr.,  iii.  p.  459. 

*  Linnaens,  Species,  p.  1436,  as  Cucumis  acutomgulus, 
'  Rheede,  Hort.  Mcddb.,  viii.  p.  13,  t.  7. 

^  Thwaites,   Enum.   Ceylan,  p.    126  j    Knrz,    Contrih.,   ii.  p.   101 ; 
Loureiro,  Fl,  Cochin.,  p.  727. 

*  Rumphius,  Arnboin^  v.  p.  408,  t.  149, 
«  Clarke,  in  Fl.  BHt,  Ind,,  ii.  p.  614. 
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cultivate  it.     It  exists  also   in  the  Sunda  Islands. 
is  I/iiiffa  amara,   Roxburgh,   and  L.   sylvestris,   Miq™ 
L.  eubangvXata,  Mique!,  is  another  variety  which  groi 
in  Java,  which  M.  Cogniaux  also  unites  with  the  othi 
from  authentic  specimens  which  he  saw. 

M.  Naudin  does  not  say  what  traveller  gives  th< 
plant  as  wild  in  Senegambia ;  but  he  says  the  negroea 
call  it  pa^pengaye,  and  as  this  is  the  name  of  the 
Mauritius  planters,^  it  is  probable  that  the  plant  is 
cultivated  in  Senegal,  and  perhaps  naturalized  near 
dwellings.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa,  gives  the  species,  but  without  proof  that  it 
is  wild  in  Africa,  and  Cogniaux  is  still  more  brief 
Sehweinfurth  and  Ascheron^  do  not  mention  it  either 
as  wild  or  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia. 
There  is  no  trace  of  its  ancient  cultivation  in  Egypt. 

The  species  has  often  been  sent  from  the  West  Ind: 
New  Granada,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  America, 
there  is  no  indication  that  it  has  been  long  in  these  plact 
nor  even  that  it  occurs  at  a  distance  from  gardi 
really  wild  state. 

The  conditions  or  probabilities  of  origin,  and  of  d( 
of  culture,  are,  it  will  be  seen,  identical  for  the  ti 
cultivated  species  of  luffa.  In  support  of  the  hypothesiB 
that  the  latter  is  not  of  African  origin,  I  may  say  that 
the  four  other  species  of  the  genus  are  Asiatic  or 
American ;  and  as  a  sign  that  the  cultivation  of  the  lufia 
is  not  very  ancient,  I  will  add  that  the  form  of  the  fruit 
varies  much  less  than  in  the  other  cultivated  cucup- 
bitacea 

Snake  iieaxili.—Triehosanihea  anguina,  Linnteus. 

An  annual  creeping  Cucwrbita^ea,  remarkable  for  H 
fringiid  corolla.  It  is  called  putole  in  Mauritius,  from 
Java  name.  The  fruit,  which  is  something  like  a  loi 
fleshy  pod  of  some  leguminous  plants,  is  eaten  cook< 
like  a  cucumber  in  tropical  Asia. 

As  tlie  botanists  oi  the  seventeenth  century  receivf 
the  plant  from  China,  they  imagined  that  the  plant 
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indigenous  there,  but  it  was  probably  cultivated.  Dr. 
Bretschneider  ^  tells  us  that  the  Chinese  name,  Tnankua, 
means  "  cucumber  of  the  southern  barbarians."  Its  home 
must  be  India,  or  the  Indian  Archipelago.  No  author, 
however,  asserts  that  it  has  been  found  in  a  distinctly- 
wild  state.  Thus  Clarke,  in  Hooker's  Flora  of  British 
India,  ii.  p.  610,  says  only,  '*  India,  cultivated."  Naudin,^ 
before  him,  said,  "  Inhabits  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is 
much  cultivated  for  its  fruits.  It  is  rarely  found  wild." 
Rumphius  ^  is  not  more  positive  for  Amboyna.  Loureiro 
and  Kurz  in  Cochin-China  and  Burmah,  Blume  and 
Miquel  in  the  islands  to  the  south  of  Asia,  have  only  seen 
the  plant  cultivated.  The  thirty-nine  other  species  of 
the  genus  are  aU  of  the  old  world,  found  between  China 
or  Japan,  the  west  of  India  and  Australia.  They  belong 
especially  to  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  I 
consider  the  Indian  origin  as  the  most  probable  one. 

The  species  has  been  introduced  into  Mauritius,  where 
it  sows  itself  round  cultivated  places.  Elsewhere  it  is 
little  diffused.     No  Sanskrit  name  is  known. 

Chayote,  or  Choco — Sechium  edule,  Swartz. 

This  plant,  of  the  order  Cucurbitaceoe,  is  cultivated 
in  tropical  America  for  its  fruits,  shaped  like  a  pear,  and 
tasting  like  a  cucumber.  They  contain  only  one  seed,  so 
that  the  flesh  is  abundant. 

The  species  alone  constitutes  the  genus  Sechium. 
There  are  specimens  in  every  herbarium,  but  generally 
collectors  do  not  indicate  whether  they  are  naturalized, 
or  really  wild,  and  apparently  indigenous  in  the  country. 
Without  speaking  of  works  in  which  this  plant  is  said  to 
come  from  the  East  Indies,  which  is  entirely  a  mistake, 
several  of  the  best  give  Jamaica  *  as  the  original  home. 
However,  P.  Browne,^  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
said  positively  that  it  was  cultivated  there,  and  Sloane 
does  not  mention  it.     Jacquin®  says  that  it  "inhabits 

*  Bretsclineider,  Study  and  Value,  etc.,  p.  17. 

*  Nandin,  Ann.  8c.  Nat.y  4th  series,  vol.  xviii.  p.  190. 

*  Rnmpbius,  Amboin,  v.  pi.  148. 

*  Grisebacli,  Flora  of  Brit.  W.  India  Isl.,  p.  286, 

*  Browne,  Jamaica,  p.  355. 

*  Jacquin,  8tirp.  Amer.  Hist.,  p.  259. 
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Cuba,  and  is  cultivated  there,"  and  Richard  copies  this 
phrase  in  the  flora  of  R.  de  La  Sagra  without  adding 
any  proof.  Naudin  says,'  "a  Mexican  plant,"  but  he 
does  not  give  his  reasons  for  asserting  this.  Cogniaux,* 
in  his  recent  monograph,  mentions  a  great  number  of 
specimens  gathered  from  Brazil  to  the  West  Indies  with- 
out saying  if  he  had  seen  any  one  of  these  given  as  wild. 
Seemann  saw  the  plant  cultivated  at  Panama,  and  he 
adds  a  remark,  important  if  correct,  namely,  that  the 
name  chayote,  common  in  the  isthmus,  is  the  corruption 
of  an  Aztec  word,  chayotl.  This  is  an  indication  of  an 
ancient  existence  in  Mexico,  but  I  do  not  find  the  word 
in  Hernandez,  the  classic  author  on  the  Mexican  plants 
anterior  to  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  chayote  was  not 
cultivated  in  Cayenne  tan  years  ago.*  Nothing  indicates 
an  ancient  cultivation  in  Brazil  The  species  is  not 
mentioned  by  early  writers,  such  as  Piso  and  Marcgraf, 
and  the  name  chucku,  given  as  Brazilian,''  seems  to  me  to 
come  from  cltocho,  the  Jamaica  name,  which  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  the  Mexican  word. 

The  plant  is  probably  a  native  of  the  south  of  Mexico 
and  of  Central  America,  and  was  transported  into  the 
West  India  Islands  and  to  Brazil  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  T)ie  species  was  afterwards  introduced  into 
Mauritius  and  Algeria,  where  it  is  very  successfuL" 

I  Indian  Fig,  or  Prickly  tear— OpUTUia  Jlctis  iTidica, 
Miller. 
This  fleshy  plant  of  the  Cactus  family,  which  produces 
the  fruit  known  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  the  Indian  fig, 
has  no  coimection  with  the  fig  tree,  nor  has  the  fruit 
with  the  fig.  Its  origin  is  not  Indian  but  American. 
Everything  is  erroneous  and  absurd  in  this  common 
name.  However,  since  Linnseus  took  his  botanical  name 
from  it,  Gactus  ficus  ind.ica,  afterwards  connected  with 
the  genus  Opu/nlia,  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  specific  i 


>  Naudin,  Ann.  8c,  NaC,  4th  asrieB,  toI,  zviii.  p.  20S. 

'  In  Munogr.  FhatiSr.,  iii.  p.  902. 

■  SeemBDn,  Bot.  of  Harold,  p.  IBB. 

'  Sagot,  Jovrwd  de  la  Soc.  d'Rartio.  de  France,  1872. 

*  Cognutiu,  FL  BrasU,  taea.  7B.  *  Sagot,  ibid. 
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name  to  avoid  changes  which  are  a  source  of  confusion, 
and  to  recall  the  popular  denomination.  The  prickly 
forms,  and  those  more  or  less  free  from  spines,  have  been 
considered  by  some  authors  as  distinct  species,  but  an 
attentive  examination  leads  us  to  regard  them  as  one.^ 

The  species  existed  both  wild  and  cultivated  in 
Mexico  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Hernandez  ^ 
describes  nine  varieties  of  it,  which  shows  the  antiquity  of 
its  cultivation.  The  cochineal  insect  appears  to  feed  on  one 
of  these,  almost  without  thorns,  more  than  on  the  others, 
and  it  has  been  transported  with  the  plant  to  the  Canary 
Isles  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  known  how  far  its  habitat 
extended  in  America  before  man  transported  pieces  of 
the  plant,  shaped  like  a  racket,  and  the  fruits,  which  are 
two  easy  ways  of  propagating  it.  Perhaps  the  wild 
plants  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other  West  India  Islands 
mentioned  by  Sloane,8  in  1725,  were  the  result  of  its 
introduction  by  the  Spaniards.  Certainly  the  species 
has  become  naturalized  in  this  direction  as  far  as  the 
climate  permits ;  for  instance,  as  far  as  Southern  Florida.* 

It  was  one  of  the  first  plants  which  the  Spaniards  in- 
troduced to  the  old  world,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
singular  appearance  was  the  more  striking  that  no  other 
species  belonging  to  the  family  had  before  been  seen.^ 
All  sixteenth-century  botanists  mention  it,  and  the  plant 
became  naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Africa 
as  its  cultivation  was  introduced.  It  was  in  Spain  that 
the  prickly  pear  was  first  known  under  the  American 
name  turia,  and  it  was  probably  the  Moors  who  took  it 
into  Barbary  when  they  were  expelled  from  the  peninsula. 
They  called  it  fiff  of  the  Christians.®  The  custom  of 
using  the  plant  for  fences,  and  the  nourishing  property 
of  the  fruits,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sugar, 
have  determined  its  extension  round  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  general  in  all  countries  near  the  tropics. 

*  Webb  and  Bertbelot,  Phytog.  Ccmar.f  sect.  1,  p.  208. 

*  Hernandez,  Theo.  Novob  Hisp.,  p.  78.     •  Sloane,  Jamaica,  ii.  p.  150. 

*  Chapman,  Flora  of  Southern  States,  p.  144. 

*  The  cactos  of  the  Greeks  was  quite  a  different  plant. 

'  Steinheil,  in  Boissier,  Voyage  Bot.  en  Espa^ne,  i.  p.  25. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  cochineal,  which  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  the  fruit,^  is  dying  out  since  the 
manufacture  of  colouring  matters  by  chemical  processes. 

Gooseberry  —  Ribea  grossvZaria  and  jB.  Vacrispa, 
Linnaeus. 

The  fruit  of  the  cultivated  varieties  is  generally 
smooth,  or  provided  with  a  few  stiff  hairs,  while  that  of 
the  wild  varieties  has  soft  and  shorter  hairs ;  but  inter- 
mediate forms  exist,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  experi- 
ment that  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  cultivated  fruit, 
plants  with  either  smooth  or  hairy  fruit  are  obtained.^ 
There  is,  therefore,  but  one  species,  which  has  produced 
under  cultivation  one  principal  variety  and  several  sub- 
varieties  as  to  the  size,  colour,  or  taste  of  the  fruit. 

The  gooseberrj-  grows  wild  throughout  temperate 
Europe,  from  Southern  Sweden  to  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Central  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  Greece.^  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  Northern  Africa,  but  the  last  published 
catalogue  of  Algerian  plants*  indicates  it  only  in  the 
mountains  of  Aures,  and  Ball  has  found  a  variety  in 
the  Atlas  of  Marocco.^  It  grows  in  the  Caucasus,^  and 
under  more  or  less  different  foi-ms  in  the  western 
Himalayas.*' 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  do  not  mention  the  species, 
which  is  rare  in  the  South,  and  which  is  hardly  worth 
planting  where  grapes  will  ripen.  It  is  especially  in 
Germany,  HoUand,  and  England  that  it  has  been  culti- 
vated from  the  sixteenth  century,®  principally  as  a 
seasoning,  whence  the  English  name,  and  the  French 
groseille  d  Tnaquereaux  (mackerel  currant).  A  wine 
is  also  made  from  it. 

The  frequency  of  its  cultivation  in  the  British  Isles 
and  in  other  places  where  it  is  found  wild,  which  are 

^  Webb  and  Berthelot,  Phytog.  Ccma/r.t  vol.  iii.  sect.  1,  p.  208. 

*  Robson,  quoted  in  English  Botany,  pi.  2057. 

»  Nyman,  Conspectus  Fl.  EuropeWf  p.  266 ;  Boissier,  Fl,  Or.,  ii.  p.  816. 

*  Munby,  Catal.,  edit.  2,  p.  15. 

*  Ball,  Spictlegivmi  Fl,  Maroc.f  p.  449. 

*  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.,  ii.  p.  194 ;  Boissier,  uhi  supra. 
'  Clarke,  in  Hooker's  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  410. 

*  Phillips,  Account  of  Fruits,  p.  174, 
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often  near  gardens,  has  suggested  to  some  English 
botanists  the  idea  of  an  accidental  naturalization.  This 
is  likely  enough  in  Ireland ;  ^  but  as  it  is  an  essentially 
European  species,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  have 
existed  in  England,  where  the  wild  plant  is  more  common, 
since  the  establishment  of  most  of  the  species  of  the 
British  flora ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the  end  of  the  glacial 
period,  before  the  separation  of  the  island  from  the 
continent.  PhUlips  quotes  an  old  English  nsbiae.feaberry 
or  feabes,  which  supports  the  theory  of  an  ancient  exist- 
ence, and  two  Welsh  names,^  of  which  I  cannot,  however, 
certify  the  originality. 

Red  Currant — Ribes  rubruTn,  Linnaeus. 

The  common  red  currant  is  wild  throughout  Northern 
and  Temperate  Europe,  and  in  Siberia  ^  as  far  as  Kamts- 
chatka,  and  in  America,  from  Canada  and  Vermont  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mackenzie.* 

Like  the  preceding  species,  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  its  cultivation  was  only  intro- 
duced in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  cultivated  plant  hardly 
differs  from  the  wild  one.  That  the  plant  was  foreign 
to  the  south  of  Europe  is  shown  by  the  name  of  groseillier 
d'outr enter  (currant  from  beyond  the  sea),  given  in  France^ 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Geneva  the  currant  is  still 
commonly  called  raisin  de  mare,  and  in  the  canton  of 
Soleure  meertrubli.  I  do  not  know  why  the  species  was 
supposed,  three  centuries  ago,  to  have  come  from  be- 
yond seas.  Perhaps  this  should  be  understood  to  mean 
that  it  was  brought  by  the  Danes  and  the  Northmen, 
and  that  these  peoples  from  beyond  the  northern  seas 
introduced  its  cultivation.  I  doubt  it,  however,  for  the 
Ribes  rubrum  is  wild  in  almost  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain®  and  in  Normandy  j"^  the  English,  who  were  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Danes,  did  not  cultivate 
it  as  late  as  1557,  from  a  list  of  the  fruits  of  that  epoch 

^  Moore  and  More,  Contrib.  to  the  Cyhele  Hyhemicat  p.  113. 
2  Davies,  Welsh  Botanology,  p.  24. 
'  Ledebonr,  FL  Boss.,  ii.  p.  199. 

*  Torrey  and  Gray,  Fl.  N.  Amer.,  i.  p.  150.         *  Dodonens,  p.  748. 

•  Watson,  Cyhele  Brit. 

'  Brebisson,  Flore  de  Normandief  p.  99. 
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^^M  drawn  up  by  Th.  Tusser,  and  pulilished  by  Phillips  ;^ 
^^B  and  even  in  the  time  of  Gerard,  in  1597,^  its  cultivation 
^^B  was  rare,  and  the  plant  had  no  particular  name."  Lastly, 
^^B  there  aro  French  and  Breton  najne^  which  indicate  a 
^^P  cultivation  anteiior  to  the  Noimans  in  the  west  of 
^^      France. 

The  old  names  in  France  are  given  in  the  dictionary 

by  Manage.     According  to  him,  red  currants  are  called  at 

^^      Eouen  gardes,  at  Caen  grades,  in  Lower  Normandy  ^m- 

^^^    dillea,  and  in  Anjou  castilles.     Manage  derives  all  these 

^^B    names  from  nibhis,  vtihicus,  etc.,  by  a  series  of  imaginary 

^^B     transformations,  from  the  word  iiiher,  red.     Legonidec  * 

^^      tells  u-s  that  red  currants  are  also  called  KaatUes  {L  liquid) 

in  Brittany,  and  be  derives  this  name  from  Castille,  as  ii' 

a  fruit  scarcely  known  in  Spain  and  abundant   in  the 

^^      north    could    come    from   Spain.      These   words,  found 

^^L     both  in  Brittany  and  beyond  its  limits,  appear  to  me 

^^B     to  be  of  Celtic  origin;  and  1  may  mention,  in  support 

^^B    of  this  theory,  that  in   Legonidec's   dictionary  gardia 

^^^      meajis  rough,  Iiamh,  ^nviiyent,  sowr,  etc.,  which  gives  a 

hint  as  to  the  etymology.     The  generic  name  Ribes  has 

caused  other  errors.     It  was  thought  the  plant  might  be 

^^      one  which  was  so  called  by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  word 

^^L     comes  rather  from  a  name  for  the  currant  very  common 

^^B     in  the  north,  ribs  in  Danish,^  risp  and  reap  in  Swedish.* 

^V     The  Slav  names  are  quite  different  and  in  considerable 

^^^      number. 

Black  Currant — Cassis;  Ribes  mgrnvi,  Linmeus. 
Tbi;  blacli  currant  grows  wild  in  the  north  of  Europe, 

I  from  Scotland  and  Lapland  as  far  a&  the  north  of  France 
and  Italy ;  in  Bosnia,'  Armenia,^  throughout  Siberia,  in 
£he  basin  of  the  river  Amur,  and  in  the  western  Hima- 
iot 
39; 


'  Phillips,  Actoant  qf  Fruits,  p.  136. 
■  Oerard,  Herbal,  p.  1143. 

'  That  of  currant  ia  a  later  intcoduction,  given  from  tlie  reBemblanoo 
ta  the  grapes  of  Oorinth  (PhillipB,  ibid,). 
*  IjBgwiidBo,  JWctton.  Oelio-Breton, 
'  MoritBi,  Btct.  I-B^it  des  Noms  Vulgairei. 
'  Linntena,  Flora  Suenca,  n.  197. 

'  Watflon,  Oompand.   OyheU,  i.  p.  177 ;  Friea,  Summa  Yey.  Scaad.,  p. 
i  Nyraan,  Conspect.  Fl.  Europ.,  p.  266, 
'  Boiiuier,  Fl.  Or.,  ii.  p.  S16. 
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lay  as ;  ^  it  often  becomes  naturalized^  as  for  instance,  in 
the  centre  of  France.^ 

This  shrub  was  unknown  in  Greece  and  Italy,  for  it 
is  proper  to  colder  countries.  From  the  variety  of  the 
names  in  all  the  languages,  even  in  those  anterior  to  the 
Aryans,  of  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  dear  that  this  firuit 
was  very  early  sought  after,  and  its  cultivation  was  pro- 
bably begun  before  the  Middle  Ages.  J.  Bauhin  ^  says  it 
was  planted  in  gardens  in  France  and  Italy,  but  most 
sixteenth-century  authors  do  not  mention  it.  In  the 
Histoire  de  la  Vie  Privee  des  Frangais,  by  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  published  in  1872,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  the  following 
curious  passage  occurs:  "The  black  currant  has  been 
cultivated  hardly  forty  years,  and  it  owes  its  reputa- 
tion to  a  pamphlet  entitled  Culture  du  Cassis,  in  which 
the  author  attributed  to  this  shrub  all  the  virtues  it  is 
possible  to  imagine."  Further  on  (voL  iii.  p.  80),  the 
author  mentions  the  frequent  use,  since  the  publication  of 
the  pamphlet  in  question,  of  a  liqueur  made  from  the 
black  currant.  Bosc,  who  is  always  accurate  in  his  articles 
in  the  Dictionnaire  d* Agriculture,  mentions  this  fashion 
under  the  head  Currant,  but  he  is  careful  to  add,  "  It 
has  been  very  long  in  cultivation  for  its  fruit,  which  has 
a  peculiar  odour  agreeable  to  some,  disagreeable  to  others, 
and  which  is  held  to  be  stomachic  and  diuretic."  It  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  liqueurs  known  as 
ratafia  de  Cassis.* 

Olive — Olea  Europea,  Linnseus. 

The  wild  olive,  called  in  botanical  books  the  variety 

*  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.,  p.  200 ;  Mazimowioz,  PrimiUas  Fl.  Am/wr.,  p. 
119 ;  Clarke,  in  Hooker,  M.  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  411. 

'  Boreau,  Flore  du  Centre  de  la  France,  edit.  3,  p.  262. 

*  Bauhin,  Hist.  Plant.,  ii.  p.  99. 

*  This  name  Cassis  is  cnrions.  Littr^  says  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
introduoed  late  into  the  language,  and  that  he  does  not  know  its  origin. 
I  have  not  met  with  it  in  botanical  works  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  My  manuscript  collection  of  common  names,  among 
more  than  forty  names  for  this  species  in  different  languages  or  dialects 
has  not  one  which  resembles  it.  Buchoz,  in  his  BicUownaire  desPlantes, 
1770,  i.  p.  289,  calls  the  plant  the  Cassis  or  Ca^setier  des  Poitevins.  The 
old  French  name  was  Poivrier  or  groseillier  noir,  Larousse's  dictionary 
says  that  good  liquears  were  made  at  Cassis  in  Provence.  Can  this  be 
the  origin  of  the  name  ? 
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sylvestris  or  oleaster,  is  distinguished  from  the  cultivated 
olive  tree  by  a  smaller  fruit,  of  which  the  flesh  is  not  so 
abundant.  The  best  fruits  are  obtained  by  selecting  the 
seeds,  buds,  or  grafts  from  good  varieties. 

The  oleaster  now  exists  over  a  wide  area  east  and 
west  of  Syria,  from  the  Punjab  and  Beluchistan  ^  as  far 
as  Portugal  and  even  Madeira,  the  Canaries  and  even 
Marocco,^  and  from  the  Atlas  northwards  as  far  as  the  south 
of  France,  the  ancient  Macedonia,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Caucasus.^  If  we  compare  the  accounts  of  travellers  and 
of  the  authors  of  floras,  it  will  be  seen  that  towards  the 
limits  of  this  area  there  is  often  a  doubt  as  to  the  wild 
and  indigenous  (that  is  to  say  ancient  in  the  country) 
nature  of  the  species.  Sometimes  it  oflers  itself  as  a 
shrub  which  fruits  little  or  not  at  all ;  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  Crimea,  the  plants  are  rare  as  though  they  had 
escaped,  as  an  exception,  the  destructive  effects  of  winters 
too  severe  to  allow  of  a  definite  establishment.  As 
regards  Algeria  and  the  south  of  France,  these  doubts 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  discussion  among  competent 
men  in  the  Botanical  Society.*  They  repose  upon  the 
uncontestable  fact  that  birds  often  transport  the  seed  of 
the  olive  into  uncultivated  and  sterile  places,  where  the 
wild  form,  the  oleaster,  is  produced  and  naturalized. 

The  question  is  not  clearly  stated  when  we  ask  if 
such  and  such  olive  trees  of  a  given  locality  are  really 
wild.  In  a  woody  species  which  lives  so  long  and  shoots 
again  from  the  same  stock  when  cut  off"  by  accident,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  origin  of  the  individuals  observed. 
They  may  have  been  sown  by  man  or  birds  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  for  olive  trees  of  more  than  a  thousand  years 
old  are  known.  The  effect  of  such  sowing  is  a  naturaliza- 
tion, which  is  equivalent  to  an  extension  of  area.  The 
point  in  question  is,  therefore,  to  discover  what  was  the 

*  AitcliiBon,  Catalogue,  p.  86. 

*  Lowe,  Man.  Fl.  of  Madeira,  ii  p.  20 ;  Webb  and  Berthelot,  Hist. 
Nat.  des  Canaries,  G4og.  Bot.,  p.  48 ;  Ball,  Spicil.  Fl.  Maroc,  p.  565. 

'  Cosson,  Bull.  8oc.  Bot.  France,  iv.  p.  107,  and  vii.  p.  31 ;  Grisebach, 
Spicil.  Fl.  RumeliccB,  ii.  p.  71 ;  Steven,  Verzeich.  der  Tav/risch.  HaZhins., 
p.  248 ;  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.,  p.  38. 

*  Bulletin,  iv.  p.  107. 
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home  of  the  species  in  very  early  prehistoric  times,  and 
how  this  area  has  grown  larger  by  different  modes  of 
transport. 

It  is  not  by  the  study  of  living  olive  trees  that  this 
question  can  be  answered.  We  must. seek  in  what  coun- 
tries the  cultivation  began,  and  how  it  was  propagated. 
The  more  ancient  it  is  in  any  region,  the  more  probable 
it  is  that  the  species  has  existed  wild  there  from  the  time 
of  those  geological  events  which  took  place  before  the 
coming  of  prehistoric  man. 

The  earliest  Hebrew  books  mention  the  olive  sait,  or 
zeitj^  both  wild  and  cultivated.  It  was  one  of  the  trees 
promised  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  where  it  is  said  that  the  dove  sent  out  by  Noah 
should  bring  back  a  branch  of  olive.  If  we  take  into 
account  this  tradition,  which  is  accompanied  by  miracu- 
lous details,  it  may  be  added  that  the  discoveries  of 
modem  erudition  show  that  the  Mount  Ararat  of  the 
Bible  must  be  to  the  east  of  the  mountain  in  Armenia 
which  now  bears  that  name,  and  which  was  anciently 
called  Masis.  From  a  study  of  the  text  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  Francois  Lenormand^  places  the  mountain  in 
question  in  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  even  near  the  sources 
of  the  Indus.  This  theory  supposes  it  near  to  the  land  of 
the  Aryans,  yet  the  olive  has  no  Sanskrit  name,  not  even 
in  that  Sanskrit  from  which  the  Indian  languages  ^  are 
derived.  If  the  olive  had  then,  as  now,  existed  in  the 
Punjab,  the  eastern  Aryans  in  their  migrations  towards 
the  south  would  probably  have  given  it  a  name,  and  if  it 
had  existed  in  the  Mazanderan,  to  the  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  western  Aryans 
would  perhaps  have  known  it.  To  these  negative  indi- 
cations, it  can  only  be  objected  that  the  wild  olive  attracts 
no  considerable  attention,  and  that  the  idea  of  extracting 
oil  from  it  perhaps  arose  late  in  this  part  of  Asia. 

*  Rosenmuller,  Handhuch  der  Bihl.  Alterth.,  vol.  iv.  p.  258 ;  Hamilton, 
Bot,  de  la  Bible,  p.  80,  where  the  passages  are  indicated. 

*  Fr.  Lenormand,  Manuel  de  VHist.  Auc.  de  V Orient. y  1869,  vol.  i. 
p.  31. 

*  Fick,  Worterbuch,  Piddington,  IndeXy  only  mentions   one    Hindu 
name,  julpai. 
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^^H  Herodotus '  tells  us  that  Babylonia  grew  no  olive  trees, 

^^^  and  that  its  inhabitants  made  use  of  oil  of  sesame.  It 
^^H  is  certain  that  a  country  so  subject  to  inundation  was 
^^M  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  olive,  The  cold  excludes  the 
^^H  higher  plateaux  and  the  mountains  of  the  north  of 
^^M    Persia. 

^^M  I  do  not  know  if  thei-e  is  a  name  in  Zend,  but  the 

^^H  Semitic  word  aait  must  date  from  a  remote  antiquity,  for 
^^H  it  is  found  in  modem  Persian,  seitun,^  and  in  Arabic, 
^^B  zeitun,  sjeltm.^  It  even  exists  in  Turkish  and  among 
^^H  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  seituii*  which  may  signiiy 
^^F  that  it  is  of  Turanian  origin,  or  from  the  remote  epoeh 
^^^     when  the  Turanian  and  Semitic  peoples  intermixed. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  cultivated  the  olive  tree,  which 
they  called  tat.^  Several  botanists  have  ascertained  the 
^^  presence  of  branches  or  leaves  of  the  olive  in  the  sarco- 
^^L  phagi,^  Nothing  is  more  certain,  though  Hehn'  has 
^^H  recently  asserted  the  contrary,  without  giving  any  proof 
^H^  in  support  of  his  opinion.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
^^  know  to  what  dynasty  belong  the  most  ancient  mummy- 
cases  in  which  olive  branches  have  been  found.  The 
Egyptian  name,  quite  different  to  the  Semitic,  shows  an 
existence  more  ancient  than  the  earliest  dynastiea  I 
shall  mention  presently  another  fact  in  support  of  this 
great  antiquity. 

Theophrastus  says^  that  the  olive  was  much  grown, 
and  the  harvest  of  oil  considerable  in  Cyrenaica,  but 
he  does  not  say  that  the  species  was  wild  there,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil  mentioned  seems  to  point  to  a  cultivated 
variety.  ■  The  low-lying,  very  hot  country  between  Egypt 
and  the  Atlas  is  little  favourable  to  a  naturalization 
of  the  olive  outside  the  plantations.  Ki'alik,  a  very 
accurate  botanist,  did  not  anywhere  see  on  his  journey 


^ 


I &t 

^^h  >  HerodotuB,  Hiet.,  bk.  i.  o.  19: 

^^H  *  £ba  Baithar,  Germ,  trans.,  ] 

^^^1  '  BoiBEier,  ibid.  ;  Sbereii,  ibid. 

^^H  '  Unger.  Die  Ifiam.  der  Alton.  J'lgypt,  p.  45. 

^^H  '  De  C&ndolle,  Phyeiol.  V4g4t.,  p.  086;  Tlejte,  quoted  b^  Braon 

^H  ABcheraon,  Sil^be.r.  Nat'wrfm:  Ges„  May  15,  1877. 

^^H  '  Hebn,  Kiilturpfianten,  edit.  9,  p.  SS,  line  9. 

^^H  ■  TheophraBtoB,  Hist.  Plant.,  lib.  iv.  o.  3. 
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to  Tunis  and  into  Egypt  the  oKve  growing  wild,^  although 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  oases.  In  Egypt  it  is  only  culti- 
vated.  according  to  Schweinfurth  anfAscherson,^  hi  their 
resume  of  the  Flora  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

Its  prehistoric  area  probably  extended  from  Syria 
towards  Greece,  for  the  wild  olive  is  very  common  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  forms  regular 
woods.^  It  is  doubtless  here  and  in  the  archipelago  that 
the  Greeks  early  knew  the  tree.  If  they  had  not  known 
it  on  their  own  territory,  had  received  it  from  the 
Semites,  they  would  not  have  given  it  a  special  name, 
elaia,  whence  the  Latin  olea.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
mention  the  hardness  of  the  olive  wood  and  the  practice 
of  anointing  the  body  with  olive  oil.  The  latter  was  in 
constant  use  for  food  and  lighting.  Mythology  attributed 
to  Minerva  the  planting  of  the  olive  in  Attica,  which 
probably  signifies  the  introduction  of  cultivated  varieties 
and  suitable  processes  for  extracting  the  oil  Aristseus 
introduced  or  perfected  the  manner  of  pressing  the  fruit. 

The  same  mythical  personage  carried,  it  was  said,  the 
olive  tree  from  the  north  of  Greece  into  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. It  seems  that  this  may  have  been  early  done  by 
the  Phoenicians,  but  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the 
species,  or  a  perfected  variety  of  it,  was  introduced  by 
the  Greeks,  I  may  mention  that  the  Semitic  name  seit 
has  left  no  trace  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
We  find  the  Gneco-Latin  name  here  as  in  Italy,*  while 
upon  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Spain, 
the  names  are  Egyptian  or  Arabic,  as  I  shall  explain 
directly. 

The  Romans  knew  the  olive  later  than  the  Greeks. 
According  to  Pliny,^  it  was  only  at  the  time  of  Tarquin 
the  Ancient,  627  B.C.,  but  the  species  probably  existed 
already  in  Great  Greece,  as  in  Greece  and  Sicily.  Besides, 
Pliny  was  speaking  of  the  cultivated  olive. 

A  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  has  not  been  noted 

1  Kralik,  Bull.  8oc.  Bot.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  108. 

*  Beitrage  zur  Fl.  MtlwypienSf  p.  281. 

'  Balansa,  Bull.  8oc.  Bot.  de  IV.,  iv.  p.  107. 

*  Moris,  Ft.  Sard.f  iii.  p.  9 ;  Bertoloni,  Fl.  Ital.f  i.  p.  46. 

*  Pliny,  Hist.,  lib.  xv.  cap.  1. 
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or  discussed  by  philologists,  is  that  the  Berber  name  for 
the  olive,  both  tree  and  fruit,  has  the  root  taz  or  tas, 
similar  to  the  tat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  Kabyles 
of  the  district  of  Algiers,  according  to  the  French- 
Berber  dictionary,  published  by  the  French  Government, 
calls  the  wild  olive  tazebboujt,  tesettha,  ov!  zebbouj,  and 
the  grafted  olive  tazemmourt,  tasettha,  ov/  zemmour.  The 
Touaregs,  another  Berber  nation,  call  it  taifnahinet}  These 
are  strong  indications  of  the  antiquity  of  the  olive  in 
Africa.  The  Arabs  ha\dng  conquered  this  country  and 
driven  back  the  Berbers  into  the  mountains  and  the 
desert,  having  likewise  subjected  Spain  excepting  the 
Basque  country,  the  names  derived  from  the  Semitic  zeit 
have  prevailed  even  in  Spanish.  The  Arabs  of  Algiers  say 
zenboudje  for  the  wild,  zitoun  for  the  cultivated  olive,^  zit 
for  olive  oil.  The  Andalusians  call  the  wild  olive  aze- 
buche,  and  the  cultivated  aceytuno.^  In  other  provinces 
we  find  the  name  of  Latin  origin,  olivio,  side  by  side  with 
the  Arabic  words.*  The  oil  is  in  Spanish  aceyte,  which 
is  almost  the  Hebrew  name ;  but  the  holy  oils  are  called 
oleos  Santos,  because  they  belong  to  Rome.  The  Basques 
use  the  Latin  name  for  the  olive  tree. 

Early  voyagers  to  the  Canaries,  Bontier  for  instance, 
in  1403,  mention  the  olive  tree  in  these  islands,  where 
modem  botanists  regard  it  as  indigenous.^  It  may  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians,  if  it  did  not  pre- 
viously exist  there.  We  do  not  know  if  the  Guanchos 
had  names  for  the  olive  and  its  oil.  Webb  and  Berthelot 
do  not  give  any  in  their  learned  chapter  on  the  language 
of  the  aborigines,®  so  the  question  is  open  to  conjecture. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  oil  would  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  among  the  Guanchos  if  they  had  possessed  the 
olive,  and  that  some  traces  of  it  would  have  remained  in 
the  actual  speech  of  the  people.     From  this  point  of  view 

'  Duveyrier,  Les  Touaregs  du  Nord  (1864),  p.  179. 

*  Munby,  Flore  de  VAlgerie^  p.  2 ;  Deboaux,  Catal.  Boghart  p.  68. 

*  Boissier,  Voyage  Bot,  en  EspagnCf  edit.  1,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 

*  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Prod.  Fl.  Hispan.y  ii.  p.  672. 

*  Webb  and  Berthelot,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Canariest  Q4og.  Bot,  pp.  47, 48. 

*  Webb  and  Berthelot,  ibid.,  Ethvographie,  p.  188. 
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the  naturalization  in  the  Canaries  is  perhaps  not  more 
ancient  than  the  Phoenician  voyages. 

No  leaf  of  the  olive  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the 
tufa  of  the  south  of  France,  of  Tuscany,  and  Sicily,  where 
the  laurel,  the  myrtle,  and  other  shrubs  now  existing 
have  been  discovered.  This  is  an  indication,  until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  of  a  subsequent  naturalization. 

The  olive  thrives  in  dry  climates  like  that  of  Syria 
and  Assyria.  It  succeeds  at  the  Cape,  in  parts  of  America, 
in  Australia,  and  doubtless  it  will  become  wild  in  these 
places  when  it  has  been  more  generally  planted.  Its 
slow  growth,  the  necessity  of  grafting  or  of  choosing  the 
shoots  of  good  varieties,  and  especially  the  concurrence 
of  other  oil-producing  species,  have  hitherto  impeded  its 
extension ;  but  a  tree  which  produces  in  an  ungrateful 
soil  should  not  be  indefinitely  neglected.  Even  in  the 
old  world,  where  it  has  existed  for  so  many  thousands 
of  years,  its  productiveness  might  be  doubled  by  taking 
the  trouble  to  graft  on  wild  trees,  as  the  French  have 
done  in  Algeria. 

Star  Apple — Chrysophyllvmi  Calnito,  Linnaeus. 

The  star  apple  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sapotacese, 
It  yields  a  fruit  valued  in  tropical  America,  though 
Europeans  do  not  care  much  for  it.  I  do  not  find  that 
any  pains  have  been  taken  to  introduce  it  into  the  colonies 
of  Asia  or  Africa.  Tussac  gives  a  good  illustration  of  it 
in  his  Flore  des  Antilles,  vol.  ii.  pi.  9. 

Seemann  ^  saw  the  star  apple  wild  in  several  places 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  De  Tussac,  a  San  Domingo 
colonist,  considered  it  wild  in  the  forests  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  Grisebach  ^  says  it  is  both  wild  and 
cultivated  in  Jamaica,  San  Domingo,  Antigua,  and  Tri- 
nidad. Sloane  considered  it  had  escaped  from  cultivation 
in  Jamaica,  and  Jacquin  says  vaguely,  "Inhabits  Mar- 
tinique and  San  Domingo."  ^ 

Caimito,  or  Abi — Lwywma  Gainito,  Alph.  de  CandoUe. 

This  Peruvian  Caimito  must  not  be  confounded  with 

^  Seemann,  Bot.  of  the  Herald.,  p.  166. 

*  Grisebach,  Flora  of  Brit.  W.  Ind.  IsL,  p.  398. 

^  Sloane,  Jamaica,  ii.  p.  170 ;  Jaoqnin,  Amer.,  p.  52. 
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the  CkrysophyUv/m  Cavnito  of  the  West  Indies.  Both 
belong  to  the  family  Sapotaceje,  but  the  ^flowers  and 
Thei    "        -  "   "  ■    "   ■ 


^Hs8< 

^M  the 
^1    bel     „ 

^^B  Beeds  are  difierent.  There  is  a  figure  of  this  one  in  B,uiz 
^^B  and  Pavon,  Flora  Feruviana,  vol.  iii.  pL  240.  It  baa 
^^K  been  transported  from  Peru,  where  it  is  cultivated,  to  Ega 
^™  on  the  Amazon  River,  and  to  Para,  where  it  is  commonly 
'  called  abi  or  abvii}     Ruiz  and  Pavon  say  it  is  wild  in 

the  warm  regions  of  Peru,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
Sarmalade  Flmn,  or  Uamniee  Bapota — L-twwma  Tnatn- 
mosa,  GEertner. 

This  fi'uit  tree,  of  the  order  Sapotaeeie  and  a  native 
of  tropical   America,   has   been   the  subject  of  several 
.  mistakea  in  works  on  botany.^     There  exists  no  satis- 
factory and  complete  illustration  of  it  as  yet,  because 
eolonista  and  travellers  think  it  is  too  well  known  to 
'  Bend  selected  specimens  of  it,  such  as  may  be  described 
in  herbaria.      This   neglect  ia  common   enough   in   the 
ease  of  cultivated  plants.     The  mammee  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  some  warm  regions  of  America. 
Sagot   tells    us   it  is    grown    in  Venezuela,  but    not  in 
Cayenne.*     I  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  transported 
into  Africa  and  Asia,  the  Philippines  *  excepted.     This 
^^     is  probably  due  to  the  insipid  taste  of  the  fruit.     Hum- 
^^^  boldt  and  Bonpland  found  it  wild  in  the  forests  on  the 
^^V  banks  of  the  Orinoco.^     All  authors  mention  it  in  the 
^^r   West  Indies,  hut  as  cultivated  or  without  asserting  that 
^^     it  is  wild.     In  Brazil  it  is  only  a  garden  species. 
Sapodilla — Sapota  adiras.  Miller. 
The   sapodilla  ia  the  most   esteemed   of  the   order 
Sapotacete,  and  one  of  the  best  of  tropical  fruits.     "An 
over-ripe  sapodilla,"  says  Descourtilz,  in  his  Flore  des 
Antilles,  "ia  melting,  and   has  the  sweet  perfumes  of 

I  honey,  jasmin,  and  my  of  the  valley."  There  is  a  very 
good  illustration  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  pis.  3111 
and  3112,  and  in  Tussac,  Flore  dea  Antilles,  i.  pi.  5.     It 


'  Flora  Brasil.,  voL  rii.  p.  88. 

'  Bee  the  synonyms  in  the  Flora  Braeilicnsia,  vol.  vii.  p.  66. 

'  Sagot,  Joum.  Boe.  d'Eortic.  de  France,  1872,  p.  347. 

*  BlanoFi.  Fi,  dt  Filipinos,  under  the  name  Ackvoi  lumniB. 

*  Sova  Qenara,  iiu  p.  240, 
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has  been  introduced  into  gardens  in  Mauritius,  the  Malay- 
Archipelago,  and  India,  from  the  time  of  Rheede  and 
Rumphius,  but  no  one  disputes  its  American  origin. 
Several  botanists  have  seen  it  wild  in  the  forests  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  of  Campeachy,^  of  Venezuela,^  and 
perhaps  of  Trinidad.®  In  Jamaica,  in  the  time  of  Sloane, 
it  existed  only  in  gardens.*  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
it  is  wild  in  the  other  West  India  Islands,  although 
perhaps  the  seeds,  scattered  here  and  there,  may  have 
natiu'alized  it  to  a  certain  degree.  Tussac  says  that  the 
young  plants  are  not  easy  to  rear  in  the  plantations. 

Aubergine — Solanwm  mdongena,  Linnaeus ;  Solanum 
escvZentuTn,  Dunal. 

The  aubergine  has  a  Sanskrit  name,  vartta,  and  several 
names,  which  Piddington  in  his  Index  considers  as  both 
Sanskrit  and  Bengali,  such  as  bong,  hartakon,  mahoti, 
hingoli,  Wallich,  in  his  edition  of  Roxburgh's  Indian 
Flora,  gives  vartta,  varttakou,  varttaka  hungunxi,  whence 
the  Hindustani  bungan.  Hence  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  species  has  been  known  in  India  from  a  very 
remote  epoch.  Rumphius  had  seen  it  in  gardens  in  the 
Simda  Islands,  and  Loureiro  in  those  of  Cochin-China. 
Thunberg  does  not  mention  it  in  Japan,  though  several 
varieties  are  now  cultivated  in  that  country.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  not  know  the  species,  and  no  botanist 
mentions  it  in  Europe  before  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,^  but  its  cultivation  must  have  spread 
towards  Africa  before  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Arab  phy- 
sician, Ebn  Baithar,®  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
speaks  of  it,  and  he  quotes  Rhasis,  who  lived  in  the 
ninth  century.  Rauwolf  "^  had  seen  the  plant  in  the 
gardens  of  Aleppo  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  called  Tnelanzana  and  bedengiam.    This  Arabic 

^  Dampier  and  Lussan,  in  Sloane's  Jamaica,  ii.  p.  172;  Seemann, 
Botany  of  the  Herald.,  p.  166. 

^  Jacquin,  Amer.,  p.  59 ;  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  Nova  Genera,  iii. 
p.  239. 

'  Grisebacli,  Flora,  of  Brit.  W.  Ind.,  p.  399.      *  Sloane,  ubi  supra. 

^  Dunal,  Hist,  des  SolamAim,  p.  209. 

'  Ebn  Baithar,  Germ,  trans.,  i.  p.  116. 

'  Eauwolf,  Flora  Orient.,  ed.  Groningue,  p.  26. 
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name,  whieli  Forskal  writes  badinjan,  is  the  sam 
the  Hindustani  badanjan,  ■which  Piddingtou  gives, 
sign  of  antiquity  in  Northern  Africa  is  the  existence  of 
a  name,  taheiidjalts,  among  the  Berhera  or  Kabylea  of  the 
province  of  Algiers,*  which  differs  considerably  from 
the  Arab  word.  Modem  travellers  have  found  the 
aubergine  cultivated  in  the  whole  of  the  Nile  Valley  and 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.'  It  has  been  transported  into 
America. 

The  cultivated  form  of  Solanvm.  rrhdongena  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  wild,  but  most  botanists  are  agreed 
in  regarding  Solanum  iTisa/num,  Roxburgh,  and  S. 
incanum,  Linmeua,  as  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
Other  asTionyms  are  sometimes  added,  the  result  of  a 
study  made  by  Nees  von  Esenbeek  from  numerous  speci- 
mens.* S.  insatvwm  appears  to  have  been  lately  found 
wild  in  the  Madras  presidency  and  at  Tong-dong  in 
Burmab.  The  publication  of  the  article  on  the  Sola- 
nacefe  in  the  Flora  of  British  India  will  probably  give 
more  precise  information  on  this  bead. 

£ed  Pepper — Capsicum,.  In  the  best  botanical  works 
the  genua  Capsicum  is  encumbered  with  a  number  of 
cultivated  forma,  which  have  never  been  found  wild,  and 
which  differ  especially  in  their  duration  (which  is  often 
variable),  or  in  the  form  of  the  fruit,  a  character  which 
is  of  little  value  in  plants  cultivated  for  that  special 
organ.  I  shall  speak  of  the  two  species  most  often  culti- 
vated, but  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  my  opinion  that 
no  capsicum  is  indigenous  to  the  old  world.  I  believe 
them  to  be  all  of  American  origin,  though  I  cannot 
absolutely  prove  it     These  are  my  reasons. 

Fruits  so  conspicuous,  so  easily  grown  in  gardens, 
and  so  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
countries,  would  have  been  very  quickly  diffused  through- 
out the  old  world,  if  they  had  existed  in  the  south  of 
Asia,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  They  would 
have   had    names   in  several   ancient  languages.      Yet 


i 


Die*.  Fr.-Berbire,  pabliahad  bj  the  Freneli  Davemtneot. 
Thonniog,  under  the  name  8.  edtUe\  Hooker,  SigCT  Flora, 
'  Trane.  of  Linn.  Soc.,  xvii.  p.  48 ;  Baier.fl.  q/JlfimWf.,  p.  i 
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neither  Romans,  Greeks,  nor  even  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  them.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  ancient 
Chinese  books.^  The  islanders  of  the  Pacific  did  not 
cultivate  them  at  the  time  of  Cook's  voyages,^  in  spite 
of  their  proximity  to  the  Sunda  Isles,  where  Rumphius 
mentions  their  very  general  use.  The  Arabian  physician, 
Ebn  Baithar,  who  collected  in  the  thirteenth  century  all 
that  Eastern  nations  knew  about  medicinal  plants, 
says  nothing  about  it.  Roxburgh  knew  no  Sanskrit 
name  for  the  capsicums.  Later,  Piddington  mentions  a 
name  for  G.  frutesceiw,  bran-^naricha,^  which  he  says  is 
Sanskrit;  but  this  name,  which  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  black  pepper  {mv/richa,  TYiurichwrig),  is  probably 
not  really  ancient,  for  it  has  left  no  trace  in  the  Indian 
languages  which  are  derived  from  Sanskrit.^  The  wild 
nature  and  ancient  existence  of  the  capsicum  is  always 
uncertain,  owing  to  its  very  general  cultivation;  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  often  doubtful  in  Asia  than  in 
South  America.  The  Indian  specimens  described  by  the 
most  trustworthy  authors  nearly  all  come  from  the  her- 
baria of  the  East  India  Company,  in  which  we  never 
know  whether  a  plant  appeared  really  wild,  if  it  was 
found  far  from  dwellings,  in  forests,  etc.  For  the 
localities  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  authors  often  give 
rubbish-heaps,  hedges,  etc.  We  pass  to  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  two  cultivated  species. 

Annual  Gapsicimi — Capsicvmi  annwwm,  Linnaeus. 

This  species  has  a  number  of  different  names  in 
European  languages,^  which  all  indicate  a  foreign  origin 
and  the  resemblance  of  the  taste  to  that  of  pepper.  In 
French  it  is  often  called  poivre  de  Guinee  (Guinea 
pepper),  but  also  poivre  du  Brazil,  d'lnde  (Indian,  Brazi- 
lian pepper),  etc.,  denominations  to  which  no  importance 
can  be  attributed.  Its  cultivation  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  one  of  the 
peppers  that  Piso  and  Marcgraf  ^  saw  grown  in  Brazil 

^  Bretsclineider,  On  the  Study  and  ValuCy  etc.,  p.  17- 

*  Forster,  De  Plantis  EscuL  Insul.,  etc.  '  Piddington,  Index. 

*  Piddington,  at  the  word  Capsicv/m. 

*  Nemnich,  Lexicon^  gives  twelve  French  and  eight  German  names, 
fi  Piso,  p.  107  J  Marcgraf,  p.  39. 
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under  the  name  quija  or  qniya.     They  say  nothing  aa 
its  origin.     The  speciea  appears  to  have  been  early  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  has  several  Carib  names. ' 

Botanists  who  have  most  thoroughly  studied  the 
genus  Capsicum  *  do  not  appear  to  have  found  in  herbaria 
a  single  specimen  which  can  be  considered  wild.  I  have 
not  been  more  fortunate.  The  original  home  ia  probably 
Brazil. 

C.  grossum,  Willdenow,  seems  to  be  a  variety  o£  the 
same  species.  It  is  cultivated  in  India  uniler  the  name 
Icafree  munch,  and  ka/ree  chilly,  but  Roxburgh  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  of  Indian  origin.* 

Shrubby  Ca.'piicum.—CapsicwinfiiLtescens,  Willdenow. 

This  species,  taller  and  with  a  more  woody  stock  than 
C.  annuwrn,  is  generally  cultivated  in  the  warm  regions 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  great  part  of  our  so-called 
Cayenne  pepper  ia  made  from  it,  but  this  name  ia  given 
also  to  the  product  of  other  peppers.  Roxburgh,  the 
author  who  is  most  attentive  to  the  origin  of  Indian 
plants,  does  not  consider  it  to  he  wild  in  India.  Blume 
says  it  ia  naturalized  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  hedges.* 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  where  its  culture  is  ancient, 
it  has  been  several  times  found  wild  in  forests,  apparently 
indigenous.  De  Mavtius  brought  it  from  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  Pceppig  from  the  province  of  Maynas  in 
Peru,  and  Blanchet  from  the  province  of  Bahia.^  So  that 
its  area  extends  from  Bahia  to  Eastern  Peru,  which 
plains  its  diffusion  over  South  America  generally. 

Tomato — Lycopersidi/m  esmUentv/m,  Miller, 

The  tomato,  or  love  apple,  belongs  to  a  genus  of 
Solanese,   of  which   all  the   species   are  American." 
has  no  name  in  the  ancient  languages  of  Asia,  nor  ev^a: 
in  modem  Indian  languages.'     It  was  not  cultivated 
Japan  in  the  time  of  Thunberg,  that  ia  to  say  a  centi 

'  Dosoonrtili,  Flom  Milduale  des  Antilles,  vi.  pi.  423. 

•  FingerhTith,  Mrtnographia  Gen.   Capsici,p.  12;  Sondtner,  i 
Brazil.,  vol,  X.  p.  147. 

'  Boxbnrfili,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  Wall,  ii,  p.  EGO  ;  edit.  1832.  ii.  p.  574. 
'  Blume,  Bijdr..  ii.  p.  704.  '  Baodtner.  in  Fl.  Bras.,  x,  p.  143. 

*  Alpb,  de  CandoUe,  Prodr.,  xiS.  pari  1,  p.  S6. 

■  Baibnrgb,  fl.  Ind.,  edit.  1832,  vol.  L  p.  565  j  Piddlugton,  IndM. 
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ago,  and  the  silence  of  ancient  writers  on  China  on  this 
head  shows  that  it  is  of  recent  introduction  there.  Rum- 
phius  ^  had  seen  it  in  gardens  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
The  Malays  called  it  tomatte,  but  this  is  an  American 
name,  for  C.  Bauhin  calls  the  species  tv/matle  America^ 
novum.  Nothing  leads  us  to  suppose  it  was  known  in 
Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

The  first  names  given  to  it  by  botanists  in  the  six- 
teenth century  indicate  that  they  received  the  plant  from 
Peru.^  It  was  cultivated  on  the  continent  of  America 
before  it  was  grown  in  the  West  India  Islands,  for  Sloane 
does  not  mention  it  in  Jamaica,  and  Hughes^  says  it 
was  brought  to  Barbados  from  Portugal  hardly  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Humboldt  considered  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  tomato  was  of  ancient  date  in  Mexico.* 
I  notice,  however,  that  the  earliest  work  on  the  plants  of 
this  country  (Hernandez,  Historia)  makes  no  mention 
of  it.  Neither  do  the  early  writers  on  Brazil,  Piso  and 
Marcgraf,  speak  of  it,  although  the  species  is  now  culti- 
vated throughout  tropical  America.  Thus  by  the  process 
of  exhaustion  we  return  to  the  idea  of  a  Peruvian  origin, 
at  least  for  its  cultivation. 

De  Martins^  found  the  plant  wild  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Para,  but  it  had  per- 
haps escaped  from  gardens.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
botanist  who  has  found  it  really  wild  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  familiar  to  us,  with  the  fruit  more  or  less 
large,  lumpy,  and  with  swelled  sides ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  variety  with  small  spherical  fruit,  called 
L,  cerasiforTne  in  some  botanical  works,  and  considered 
in  others  (and  rightly  so,  I  think  ^)  as  belonging  to  the 
same  species.     This  variety  is  wild  on  the  sea-shore  of 

*  Rnmphius,  Amhoin,  v.  p.  416. 

'  MaZa  Peruviana,  Pomi  del  Peru,  in  Baubin's  Hist.,  iii.  p.  621. 

*  Hughes,  Barbados,  p.  148. 

*  Humboldt,  Espagnej  edit.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 

*  Fl.  Brasil.y  vol.  x.  p.  126. 

*  The  proportions  of  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  cultivated  tomato,  but  thejr  are  different  in  the  allied  species  8, 
Humboldtiij  of  which  the  fruit  is  also  eaten,  according  to  Humboldt,  who 
found  it  wild  in  Venezuela. 
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Peru,^  at  Taxapoto,  in  Eastern  Peru,^  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States  towards  California.* 
It  is  sometimes  naturalized  in  clearings  near  gardens.*  It 
is  probably  in  this  manner  that  its  area  has  extended 
north  and  south  from  Peru. 

Avocado,  or  Alligator  Pear  —  Fersea  gratissiTna, 
Gsertner. 

The  avocado  pear  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
of  tropical  fruits.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Laurineae. 
It  is  like  a  pear  containing  one  large  stone,  as  is  well 
shown  in  Tussac's  illustrations,  Flore  des  Antilles,  iiL  pi. 
3,  and  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  4580.  The  com- 
mon names  are  absurd.  The  origin  of  that  of  alligator 
is  unknown;  avocado  is  a  corruption  of  the  Mexican 
ahuaca,  or  aguacate.  The  botanical  name  Persea  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  persea  of  the  Greeks,  which  was 
a  Cordia.  Clusius,^  writing  in  1601,  says  that  the  avo- 
cado pear  is  an  American  fruit  tree  introduced  into  a 
garden  in  Spain  ;  but  as  it  is  widely  spread  in  the  colo- 
nies of  the  old  world,  and  has  here  and  there  become 
almost  wild,®  it  is  possible  to  make  mistakes  as  to  its 
origin.  This  tree  did  not  exist  in  the  gardens  of  British 
India  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Sunda  Isles  '^  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  1750  into  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon.® 

In  America  its  actual  area  in  a  wild  state  is  of  un- 
common extent.  The  species  has  been  found  in  forests, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  on  the  sea-shore  from  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies  as  far  as  the  Amazon.^    It  has  not 

•  Ruiz  and  Pa  von,  Flor.  Peruv.,  ii.  p.  37. 

'  Spruce,  n.  4143,  in  Boissier's  herbarium. 

•  Asa  Gray,  Bot.  of  Califor.,  i.  p.  638. 

•  Baker,  Fl.  of  Maurit.,  p.  216.  *  Olusius,  Historia,  p.  2. 

•  For  instance  in  Madeira,  according  to  Grisebach,  Fl.  of  Brit.  W,  Irtd,, 
p.  280 ;  in  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles  and  Bodriguez,  according  to  Baker, 
Flora  of  Mauritius,  p.  290. 

'  It  is  not  in  Rumphius.  •  Aublet,  Chiyane,  i.  p.  364. 

•  Meissner, in  de  CandoUe,  Prodromu8,Yo\.  xv.  part  1,  p.  52 ;  and  Flora 
Brasil.,  vol.  v.  p.  158.  For  Mexico,  Hernandez,  p.  89 ;  for  Venezuela 
and  Para,  Nees,  Laurinece,  p.  129;  for  Eastern  Peru,  Poeppig,  Exaicc., 
seen  by  Meissner. 
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always  occupied  this  vast  region.  P.  Browne  says  dis- 
tinctly that  the  avocado  pear  was  introduced  jfrom  the 
Continent  into  Jamaica,  and  Jacquin  held  the  same  opinion 
as  regards  the  West  India  Islands  generally.^  Piso  and 
Marcgi'af  do  not  mention  it  for  Braal,  and  Martins  gives 
no  Brazilian  name. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  species 
was  certainly  wild  and  cultivated  in  Mexico,  according 
to  Hernandez.  Acosta  ^  says  it  was  cultivated  in  Peru 
under  the  name  of  palto,  which  was  that  of  a  people  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Peru,  among  whom  it  was  abundant.* 
I  find  no  proof  that  it  was  wild  upon  the  Peruvian 
littoral. 

Fapaw — Carica  Papaya,  linnaeus ;  Papaya  wZgaris, 
de  Candolle. 

The  papaw  is  a  large  herbaceous  plant  rather  than  a 
tree.  It  has  a  sort  of  juicy  trunk  terminated  by  a  tuft 
of  leaves,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  like  a  melon,  hangs  down 
under  the  leaves.*  It  is  now  grown  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, even  as  far  as  thirty  to  thirty-two  degrees  of 
latitude.  It  is  easily  naturalized  outside  plantations. 
This  is  one  reason  why  it  has  been  said,  and  people  still 
say  that  it  is  a  native  of  Asia  or  of  Africa,  whereas  Robert 
Brown  and  I  proved  in  1848  and  1855  its  American 
origin.^  I  repeat  the  arguments  against  its  supposed 
origin  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

The  species  has  no  Sanskrit  name.  In  modem  Indian 
languages  it  bears  names  derived  from  the  American 
word  papaya,  itself  a  corruption  of  the  Carib  ababai.^ 
Rumphius  "^  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago  considered  it  as  an  exotic  plant  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  gave  it  names  expressing  its  likeness  to 

^  p.  Browne,  Jamaica,  p.  214  j  Jacquin,  Obs.,  i.  p.  38. 
'  Acosta,  Hist,  Nat.  des  Indes.,  edit.  1598,  p.  176. 
'  Laet,  Hist.  Nouv,  Monde,  i.  pp.  825,  841. 

*  See  the  fine  plates  in  Tnssac's  Flore  des  Antilles,  in.  p.  45,  pis.  10 
and  11.  The  papaw  belongs  to  the  small  family  of  the  Papayacece,  fnsed 
by  some  botanists  into  the  Passifloras,  and  by  others  into  the  Bixa>ce(B. 

*  E.  Brown,  Bot,  of  Congo,  p.  52 ;  A.  de  Candolle,  04ogr,  Bot.  Rais»f 
p.  917. 

*  Sagot,  Jovm,  de  la  8oc,  Centr.  d'Hortic,  de  France,  1872. 
^  Bumphius,  Amhoin,  i.  p.  147. 
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other  species  or  its  foreign  extraction.  Sloane, 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  quotes  Beveral  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  mention  that  it  was  taken  from  the 
West  Indies  into  Asia  and  Africa.  Forster  had  not  seen 
it  in  the  plantations  of  the  Pacific  lalea  at  the  time  of 
Cook's  voyages.  Loureiro,^  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  had  seen  it  in  cultivation  in  China, 
Cochin-China,  and  Zanzibar.  So  useful  and  so  striking 
a  plant  would  have  been  spread  throughout  the  old 
world  for  thousands  of  years  if  it  had  existed  there., 
Everything  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  was  introduceil. 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia  after  the  discovery  of 


lis^H 


All  the  species  of  the  family  are  American.  This  one 
seems  to  have  been  cultivated  from  Brazil  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Mexico  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans, 
since  the  earliest  writers  on  the  productions  of  the  new, 
world  mention  it.^ 

Marcgraf  had  often  seen  the  male  plant  (always  com- 
moner than  the  female)  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  while  the 
female  plants  were  in  gardens.  Clusius,  who  was  the 
first  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  plant,  says  *  that  his 
^^—  drawing  was  made  in  1607,  in  the  bay  of  Todos  Santoa. 
^^L  (province  of  Bahia).  I  know  of  no  modem  author  wh( 
^^B  has  confirmed  the  habitation  in  Brazil.  Martins  d< 
^^f  not  mention  the  species  in  his  dictionary  of  the 
I  fruits  in  the  language  of  the  Tupis.*     It  is  not  given  as 

wild  in  Guiana  and  Columbia.     P.  Browne "  asserts,  on 

I  the  other  band,  that  it  is  wild  in  Jamaica,  and  before  hia 
time   Ximenea  and   Hernandez   said   the   same   for   St.. 
Domingo  and  Mexico.     Oviedo'  seems  to  have  seen  th( 
papaw  in  Central  America,  and  he  gives  the  commi 
'  Sloane,  Jnmuitu,  p.  165.  '  Loareiro,  Fl.  Cock.,  p.  773. 

•  Marcgraf,  Brazil.,  p.  103,  and  Piao,  p.  159,  forBraril;  Xinn 
Marogrsf  and  Hernandez,  Thesalirm,  p.  99,  for  Mexico  j  and  Che  kat 
St,  Qomingo  and  Meiioo. 
*  Cluains,  Carte  PoateHoree,  pp.  79,  80, 
'  Martina,  Beitr.  s.  Ethnogr.,  ii.  p.  418. 
'  P.  Browne,  Jamaica,  edit,  2,  p.  860.    Tbe  firat  edition  ia  of  1756. 
'  The  puBBage  of  Oviedo  is  translated  into  English  by  Correa  d* 
Mello  and    Spruce,  in  thuir  paper  on  the  FToceedinj/ii  qf  the  Linneean. 
Society,  I.  p.  1.  ' 
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name  olocoton  for  Nicaragua.  Yet  Correa  de  Mello  and 
Spruce,  in  their  important  article  on  the  PapaydceoB,  after 
having  botanized  extensively  in  the  Amazon  region,  in 
Peru  and  elsewhere,  consider  the  papaw  as  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  do  not  think  it  is  anywhere  wild 
upon  the  Continent.  I  have  seen  ^  specimens  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Manatee  in  Florida,  from  Puebla  in 
Mexico,  and  from  Columbia,  but  the  labels  had  no  remark 
as  to  their  wild  character.  The  indications,  it  will  be 
noticed,  are  numerous  for  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  for  the  West  Indies.  The  habitation  in  Brazil  which 
lies  apart  is  very  doubtful. 

Fig — Ficus  carica,  Linnaeus. 

The  history  of  the  fig  presents  a  close  analogy  with 
that  of  the  olive  in  point  of  origin  and  geographical 
limits.  Its  area  as  a  wild  species  may  have  been  extended 
by  the  dispersal  of  the  seeds  as  cultivation  spread.  This 
seems  probable,  as  the  seeds  pass  intact  through  the 
digestive  organs  of  men  and  animals.  However,  countries 
may  be  cited  where  the  fig  has  been  cultivated  for  a 
century  at  least,  and  where  no  such  naturalization  has 
taken  place.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Europe  north  of  the 
Alps,  where  the  tree  demands  particular  care  and  the 
fruit  ripens  with  difficulty,  even  the  first  crop,  but  of 
India  for  instance,  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
Mauritius,  and  Chili,  where,  to  judge  from  the  silence  of 
compilers  of  floras,  the  instances  of  quasi- wildness  are 
rare.  In  our  own  day  the  fig  tree  grows  wild,  or  nearly 
wild,  over  a  vast  region  of  which  Syria  is  about  the 
centre ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  east  of  Persia,  or  even 
from  Afghanistan,  across  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  as  far  as  the  Canaries.^  From  north  to  south  this 
zone  varies  m  width  from  the  25th  to  the  40th  or  42nd 
parallel,  according  to  local  circumstances.  As  a  rule,  the 
fig  stops  like  the  olive  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  and 
the  mountains  of  Europe  which  limit  the  Mediterranean 

^  De  Candolle,  Prodr,,  xv.  part  1,  p.  414. 

*  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient. ,  iv.  p.  1154;  Brandis,  Forest  Flora  of  India, 
p.  418;  Webb  and  Berthelot,  Hist,  Nat,  des  CanarieSy  Botaniqv£,  hi. 
p.  257. 
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liasin,  but  it  grows  nearly  wild  on  tlie  south-west  coast' 
of  France,  where  the  winter  is  very  mild.^ 

Wa  turn  to  historical  and  philological  records  to  see 
whether  the  area  was  more  limited  in  antiquity.     Thai 
ancient  Egyptians  called  the  fig  teb,^  and  the  earliest' 
Hebrew  books  speak  of  the  fig,  whether  wild  or  culti- 
vated, under  the  name  te-tmih^  which  leaves  its  trace  in 
the  Arabic  thi*    The  Persian  name  is  quite  different, 
unjiv,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  dates  from  the  Zend. 
Piddington's   Iiidex  haa   a   Sanskrit  name,  v,dwmvara,\ 
which  Roxburgh,  who  is  very  careful  in  such  matteraj  1 
does  not  give,  and  which  has  left  no  trace  in  modem  4 
Indian  languages,  to  judge  from  four  names  quoted  by 
authors.     The  antiquity  of  its  existence  east  of  Persia 
appears   to   me   doubtful,  until   the   Sanskrit   name   is 
verified.     The  Chinese  received  the  fig  tree  from  Persia, 
but  only  in  the  eighth  century  of  our  era.*     Herodotus* 
says  the  Persians  did  not  lack  figa,  and  Reynier.wbo  has 
made  careful  researches  into  the  customs  of  this  ancient 
people,  does  not  mention  the  fig  tree.     This  only  proves   i 
that  the  species  was  not  utilized  and  cultivated,  but  it  1 
perhaps  existed  in  a  wild  state.  I 

The  Greeks  called  the  wild  fig  ei-inms,  and  the  Latins  I 
caprificus.     Homer  mentions  a  fig  tree  in  the  Iliad  which 
grew  near  Troy.^     Hehn  asserts''  that  the  cultivated  fig 
cannot  have  been  developed  fi'om  the  wild  fig,  but  all 

'  GaantSoImH  Lanbaab,  in  a.  \eaxraeA^so\isaioa{HeTkimft,  Dumestiaa- 
tKm,efc.,desFei3enbaiinii,inlto,lS83),  has  himHelfobaerred  facts  of  tiia 
nature  already  indicated  bj'  raiHons  aathors.     Ha  did  Dot  Gad  the  aeed 
provided  with  embryos  (p.  61),  which  be  attribntesto  the  absence  of  the  - 
insect  (Sl[i8f(>fiha^a),  which  general];  lives  in  the  wild  fig,  aud  facilitates  J 
the  fertilizatiuu  of  one  flower  by  another  in  the  interior  of  the  fruit.     Itfl 
ia  aaserted,  however,  that  fertilization  ocOBHionally  takes  place  withoatfl 
the  interrention  of  the  insect. 

'  Chabas,  MUanges  EgypM.,  3rd  aeries  (1B73),  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

•  Boaenmnller,  Bill.  Alterlk.,  i.  p.  285 ;    Beyniar,    £con.   Publ.   . 
Arabes  et  dea  Jiiifs,  p.  470. 

•  Forskal,  Ft.  Mgypto-Arab.,  p.  125.     lagarde  (Khwm  Critiqua  g^Rf^ 
toire,  Feb.  27, 1B8^)  aays  that  this  Semitio  name  is  very  ancient. 

>  Bretschneider,  in  Solms,  vbi  aapra,  p.  SI.  *  Herodotiu,  i. 

'  Lenz,  Botanili  der  Qriechsn,  p.  421,  qDotea  four  lines  of  E" 
See  also  Heho,  Calbarpfianxen,  edit.  3,  p.  84. 

•  Hehn,  OKlturj^ntm,  edit.  8,  p.  B13. 
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botanists  hold  a  contrary  opinion;^  and,  without  speaking 
of  floral  details  on  which  they  rely,  I  may  say  that 
Gussone  obtained  from  the  same  seeds  plants  of  the  form 
caprificus,  and  other  varieties.^  The  remark  made  by 
several  scholars  as  to  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  cul- 
tivated fig  suJcai  in  the  Iliad,  does  not  therefore  prove  the 
absence  of  the  fig  tree  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Homer  mentions  the  sweet  fig  in  the  Odyssey,  and 
that  but  vaguely.  Hesiod,  says  Hehn,  does  not  mention 
it,  and  Archilochus  (700  B.C.)  is  the  first  to  mention 
distinctly  its  cultivation  by  the  Greeks  of  Paros.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  species  grew  wild  in  Greece,  at  least  in 
the  Archipelago,  before  the  introduction  of  cultivated 
varieties  of  Asiatic  origin.  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides 
mention  wild  and  cultivated  figs.* 

Romulus  and  Remus,  according  to  tradition,  were 
nursed  at  the  foot  of  a  fig  tree  called  ruminalis,  from 
Tvmien,  breast  or  udder.*  The  Latin  name,  ficns,  which 
Hehn  derives,  by  an  effort  of  erudition,  from  the  Greek 
suhai^dl^o  argues  an  ancient  existence  in  Italy,  and  Pliny's 
opinion  is  positive  on  this  head.  The  good  cultivated 
varieties  were  of  later  introduction.  They  came  from 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
as  now,  the  best  figs  came  from  the  East. 

We  learnt  at  school  how  Cato  exhibited  to  the  as- 
sembled senators  Carthaginian  figs,  still  fresh,  as  a  proof 
of  the  proximity  of  the  hated  country.  TheThoenicians 
must  have  transported  good  varieties  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  their  other  colonies  on  the  Mediterranean, 
even  as  far  as  the  Canaries,  where,  however,  the  wild  fig 
may  have  already  existed. 

For  the  Canaries  we  have  a  proof  in  the  Guanchos 

'  No  importance  shoTild  be  attached  to  the  exaggerated  diyisions 
made  by  Gasparini  in  Ficua  carica,  LinnaBns.  Botanists  who  have 
studied  the  fig  tree  since  his  time  retain  a  single  species,  and  name 
several  varieties  of  the  wild  fig.     The  cultivated  forms  are  numberless. 

*  Grissone,  Envmi,  Plant,  Inarimensiv/m,  p.  301. 

'  For  the  history  of  the  fig  tree  and  an  account  of  the  operation  (of 
doubtful  utility)  which  consists  in  planting  insect-bearing  C<iprifici 
among  the  cultivated  trees  (caprifioation),  see  Solms'  work. 

*  Pliny,  Hist.f  lib.  xv.  cap.  18.     *  Hehn,  CvZim^flanzen,  edit.  8,  p.  513. 
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gs;  tahars^^M 
i  and  Bei^^^H 


words,  arahoTTHaze  and  achormaze,  green  figs 
Tnerien  and  tehthunevien,  dried  figs.  Webb 
thelot,'  who  quote  these  names,  and  who  admit  the 
common  origin  of  the  Guancho3  and  Berbera,  would  have 
noted  with  pleasure  the  existence  among  the  Touaregs, 
a  Berber  people,  of  the  word  tahari,  fig  tree,'  and  in  the 
French-Berber  dictionary,  published  since  their  time, 
the  names  tabelcsisf,  green  fig,  and  tagrowrt,  fig  tree. 
These  old  names,  of  more  ancient  and  local  origin  than 
Arabic,  bear  witness  to  a  very  ancient  habitation  in  the 
north  of  Africa  aa  far  as  the  Canaries. 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  shows,  then,  that  the 
prehistoric  area  of  the  fig  tree  covered  the  middle  and 
southern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  from  Syria  to 
the  Canaries. 

We  may  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  fig  in  the  south 
of  France,  but  a  curious  fact  deserves  mention.  Plan- 
chon  found  in  the  quaternary  tiifa  of  Montpellier,  and 
de  Saporta'  in  those  of  Aygalades  near  Marseilles, 
and  in  the  quaternary  strata  of  La  Celle  near  Paris, 
leaves  and  even  fruit  of  the  wild  Fi-cus  ca^'ica,  with 
teeth  of  El^phtM  prknigenitts,  and  leaves  of  plants  of 
which  some  no  longer  exist,  and  others,  like  Lav/ruB 
canariensia,  have  survived  in  the  Canaries.  So  that 
the  fig  tree  perhaps  existed  in  its  modem  form  in  this 
remote  epoch.  It  is  possible  that  it  perished  in  the 
south  of  France,  aa  it  certainly  did  at  Paris,  and  re-. 
appeared  later  in  a  wild  state  in  the  southern  regit 
Perhaps  the  fig  trees  which  Webb  and  Bei'thelot  had 
as  old  plants  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  Canaries  WBTft] 
descended  from  those  which  existed  in  the  fourth  epocbir 

Bread-Prnit — Artocarptts  indea,  Linnseus. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  was  cultivated  in  all  the  islan< 
of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  of  the  great  oceans 

■  Webb  and  Berthclot,  Bist.  Sat.  de$  Canarin  Ethnogr.,  p.  iMp 
Fhytogr.,  iii.  p.  267. 

'  Dnveyrier,  Le»  rounrejs  Au.  Word.,  p.  198. 

'  FhtDohoD,  £tvde  sur  tee  tafe  de  Montpellier,  p.  63 ;  de  Saporta, 
Iiafiore  de*  (lift  gwitenuiirei  en  Ptovence,  in  Oomplen  rejidna  de  la  32e 
Setnion  du  Cougrie  Scientifigue  deFronee;  Bull.  floe.  GboIoj.,  1878-74, 
p.  *i2. 
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the  equator,  from  Sumatra  to  the  Marquesas  Isles,  when 
first  Europeans  began  to  visit  them.  Its  fruit  is  con- 
stituted, like  the  pine-apple,  of  an  assemblage  of  bracts 
and  fruits  welded  into  a  fleshy  mass,  more  or  less 
spherical;  and  as  in  the  pine-apple,  the  seeds  come  to 
nothing  in  the  most  productive  cultivated  varieties.^ 

Sonnerat  ^  carried  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  Mauritius, 
where  the  Intendant  Poivre  took  care  to  spread  it. 
Captain  Bligh  was  commissioned  to  introduce  it  into 
the  English  West  Indian  Isles.  The  mutiny  of  his 
crew  prevented  his  succeeding  the  first  time,  but  a 
second  attempt  proved  more  fortunate.  In  January, 
1793,  he  landed  153  plants  at  St.  Vincent,  whence  the 
species  has  been  diffused  into  several  parts  of  tropical 
America.^ 

Rumphius^  saw  the  species  wild  in  several  of  the 
Sunda  Isles.  Modem  authors,  less  careful,  or  acquainted 
only  with  cultivated  species,  say  nothing  on  this  head: 
Seemann  ^  says  for  the  Fiji  Isles,  "  cultivated,  and  to  all 
appearance  wild  in  some  places."  On  the  continent  of 
Asia  it  is  not  even  cultivated,  as  the  climate  is  not  hot 
enough. 

The  bread-fruit  is  evidently  a  native  of  Java,  Am- 
boyna,  and  the  neighbouring  islands ;  but  the  antiquity 
of  its  cultivation  in  the  whole  of  the  archipelago,  proved 
by  the  number  of  varieties,  and  the  facility  of  propa- 
gating it  by  buds  and  suckers,  prevent  us  from  knowing 
its  history  accurately.  In  the  islands  to  the  extreme 
east,  like  Otahiti,  certain  fables  and  traditions  point  to 
an  introduction  which  is  not  very  ancient,  and  the 
absence  of  seeds  confirms  this.® 

Jack-Fruit — Artocarpus  i/ntegrifolia,  Linnaeus. 

The  jack-fruit,  larger  than  the  bread-fruit,  for  it 
sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  eighty  pounds,  hangs  from 

*  See  the  fine  plates  published  in  Tnssac's  Flore  des  Antilles,  vol.  ii. 
pis.  2  and  3  ;  and  Hooker,  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  2869-2871. 

2  Voyages  d  la  Nouvelle  Quinde,  p.  100.  '  Hooker,  ubi  supra, 

*  Enmphins,  Herb.  Amboiiiy  i.  p.  112,  pi.  83. 

*  Flora  Vitiensis,  p.  255. 

*  Seemann,  Fl.  Vit,  p.  255 ;  Nadeand,  EnAmi.  des  PL  Indig.  de  Taiti, 
p.  44 ;  Idem,  PL  usuelles  des  Taitiens,  p.  24. 
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the  branches  of  a  tree  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.'     Thfe  I 
common  name  is  derived  fi'om  the  Indian  names  ji'aca,  o^ 

The  species  has  long  been  cultivated  in  southei 
Asia,  from  the  Punjab  to  China,  from  the  Himalayas  ' 
the  Moluccas.  It  has  not  spread  into  the  small  islands' 
more  to  the  east,  such  as  Otohiti,  which  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose it  has  not  been  so  long  in  the  archipelago  as  upon 
the  continent.  In  the  north-west  of  India,  also,  its 
cultivation  does  not  perhaps  date  from  a  very  remote 
epoch,  for  the  existence  of  a  Sanskrit  name  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain.  Roxburgh  mentions  one,  pmiuea,  but 
Piddington  does  not  admit  it  into  his  Index.  The  Per- 
sians and  the  Arabs  do  not  seem  to  have  known  the 
species.  Its  enonnoua  fniit  must,  however,  have  struck 
them  if  the  species  had  been  cultivated  near  their  fi-on- 
tiers.  Dr.  Bretaehneider  does  not  speak  of  any  Arto- 
carpus  in  his  work  on  the  plants  known  to  the  ancient 
Chinese,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  towards  China, 
as  in  other  directions,  the  jack -fruit  was  not  diffused  at 
a  very  early  epoch.  The  first  statement  as  to  its  exist- 
ence in  a  wild  state  is  given  by  Rheede  in  ambiguous 
terms :  "  This  tree  grows  everywhere  in  Malabar  and 
throughout  India."  He  perhaps  confounded  the  planted 
tree  with  the  wild  one.  After  him,  however,  Wight 
found  the  species  several  times  in  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
notably  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  with  every  appearance 
of  a  wild  and  indigenous  tree.  It  has  been  extensively 
planted  in  Ceylon ;  but  Thwaites,  the  best  authority  for 
the  flora  of  this  island,  does  not  recognize  it  as  wild. 
Neither  is  it  wild  in  the  archipelago  to  the  south  of 
India,  according  to  the  general  opinion.  Lastly,  Brandis 
found  it  growing  in  the  forests  of  the  district  of  Attaran, 
in  Burm^,  but,  he  adds,  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
abandoned  settlements.  Kurz  did  not  find  it  wild  ii$ 
British  Burmah.^ 

'  See  TnBBao'BplateB,ffoffl  d«g  jR£ii2es,pl.4;  and  Hooker,  Bot.  Jlfog., 
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The  species  is,  therefore,  a  native  of  the  region  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  mountains  of  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula, and  its  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  is  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  It  was  introduced 
into  Jamaica  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  1782,  and  thence 
into  San  Domingo.^  It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
Brazil,  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  and  Rodriguez  Island.^ 

Date-Palm — Phc&nix  ddctylifera,  Linnseus. 

The  date-palm  has  existed  from  prehistoric  times  in 
the  warm  dry  zone,  which  extends  from  Senegal  to  the 
basin  of  the  Indus,  principally  between  parallels  15  and 
30.  It  is  seen  here  and  there  further  to  the  north,  by 
reason  of  exceptional  circumstances  and  of  the  aim  which 
is  proposed  in  its  cultivation.  For  beyond  the  limit 
within  which  the  fruit  ripens  every  year,  there  is  a  zone 
in  which  they  ripen  ill  or  seldom,  and  a  further  region 
within  which  the  tree  can  live,  but  without  fruiting  or 
even  flowering.  These  limits  have  been  traced  by  de 
Martins,  Carl  Ritter,  and  myself^  It  is  needless  to  repro- 
duce them  here,  the  aim  of  the  present  work  being  to 
study  questions  of  origin. 

As  regards  the  date-palm,  we  can  hardly  rely  on  the 
more  or  less  proved  existence  of  really  wild  indigenous 
individuals.  Dates  are  easily  transported;  the  stones 
germinate  when  sown  in  damp  soil  near  the  source  of  a 
river,  and  even  in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  The  inhabitants 
of  oases  have  planted  or  sown  date-palms  in  favourable 
localities  where  the  species  perhaps  existed  before  man, 
and  when  the  traveller  comes  across  isolated  trees,  at  a 
distance  from  dwellings,  he  cannot  know  that  they  did 
not  spring  from  stones  thrown  away  by  caravans. 
Botanists  admit  a  variety,  sylvesMs,  that  is  to  say  wild, 
with  small  and  sour  fruit ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  result 
of  recent  naturalization  in  an  unfavourable  soil.  His- 
torical and  philological  data  are  of  more  value  here, 
though  doubtless  from  the  antiquity  of  cultivation  they 
can  only  establish  probabilities. 

*  Tussac,  Flore  dea  Antilles,  pi.  4.  •  Baker,  Fl.  of  Maurit.,  p.  282. 

'  Martins,  Oen.  et  Spec.  Palmarum,  in  folio,  vol.  iii.  p.  257 ;  C.  Ritter, 
Erdkundej  xiii.  p.  760 ;  Alph.  de  Candolle,  Q4og,  Bot.  Bais.y  p.  348. 
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From  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  remaina,  as  well  as  froi 
tradition  and  the  most  ancient  writings,  we  find  that  thi 
date-palm  grew  in  abundance  in  the  region  lying  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.     Egyptian  monuments  con- 
tain fruits  and  di'awings  of  the  tree.'     Herodotus,  in  a 
more  recent  age  (fifth  century  hefore  Christ),  mentions 
the  wood  of  the  date-palms  of  Babylonia,  and  still  later 
Strabo  used  similar  expressions  about  those  of  Arabia,, 
whence  it  seems  that  the  species  was  commoner  than  it 
is  now,  and  more  in  the  condition  of  a  natural  forest 
tree.   On  the  other  hand,  Carl  Ritter  makes  the  ingenious 
observation  that  the  earliest  Hebrew  books  do  not  speak 
of  the  date-palm  as  producing  a  fruit  valued  as  a  fc 
for  man.     David,  about  one  thousand  years  before  Chri 
and  about  seven  centuries  arter  Moses,  does  not  mentif 
the  date  palm  in  his  list  of  trees  to  he  planted 
gardens.     It  is  trae  that  except  at  Jericho  dates  seldoi 
ripen  in  Palestine.     Later,  Herodotus  says  of  the  Baby- 
lonian date-palms  that  only  the  greater  part  produced 
good  fruit  which  was  used  for  food.     This  seems  to  indi- 
cate  the   beginning   of  a  cultivation  perfected  by 
selection  of  varieties  and  of  the  transport  of  male  flowera; 
into  the  middle  of  the  branches  of  female  trees,  but 
perhaps  signifies  also  that  Herodotus  was  ignorant  of 
existence  of  the  male  plant. 

To  the  west  of  Egypt  the  date-palm  had  probably- 
existed  for  centuries  or  for  thousands  of  years  when 
Herodotus  mentioned  them.  He  speaks  of  Libya. 
There  is  no  historical  record  with  respect  to  the  oases  in 
the  Sahai'a,  but  Pliny  ^  mentions  the  date-palm  in  tihe 
Canaries. 

The  names  of  the  species  bear  witness  to  its  greafi 
antiquity  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  seeing  they  are  numfr-, 
rous  and  very  different.     The  Hebrews  called  the 
palm  tamar,  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  beq.^    The 
plete  difference  between  these  words,  both  very  ancnen't 
shows  that  these  peoples  found  the  species  indigenoa 
and   perhaps  already  named   in  Western   Asia  and   in 
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Egypt.  The  number  of  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Berber 
names  is  incredible.^  Some  are  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
word,  others  from  unknown  sources.  They  often  apply 
to  different  states  of  the  fruit,  or  to  different  cultivated 
varieties,  which  again  shows  ancient  cultivation  in 
different  countries.  Webb  and  Berthelot  have  not  dis- 
covered a  name  for  the  date-palm  in  the  language  of  the 
Guanchos,  and  this  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  Greek 
name,  phcenix,  refers  simply  to  Phoenicia  and  the 
Phoenicians,  possessors  of  the  date-palm.^  The  names 
dactylus  and  date  are  derivations  of  dachel  in  a  Hebrew 
dialect.^  No  Sanskrit  name  is  known,  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  plantations  of  the  date-palm  in  Western 
India  are  not  very  ancient.  The  Indian  climate  does 
not  suit  the  species.^  The  Hindustani  name  khurma  is 
borrowed  from  the  Persian. 

Further  to  the  East  the  date-palm  remained  long 
unknown.  The  Chinese  received  it  from  Persia,  in  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  and  its  cultivation  was  resumed 
at  different  times,  but  they  have  now  abandoned  it.^  As 
a  rule,  beyond  the  arid  region  which  lies  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  south  of  the  Atlas  and  the  Canaries, 
the  date-palm  has  not  succeeded  in  similar  latitudes,  or 
at  least  it  has  not  become  an  important  culture.  It  might 
be  grown  with  success  in  Australia  and  at  the  Cape,  but 
the  Europeans  who  have  colonized  these  regions  are  not 
satisfied,  like  the  Arabs,  with  figs  and  dates  for  their 
staple  food.  I  think,  in  fine,  that  in  times  anterior  to 
the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties  the  date-palm  already 
existed,  wild  or  sown  here  and  there  by  wandering  tribes, 
in  a  narrow  zone  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Canaries,  and  that  its  cultivation  began  later  as  far  as 
the  north-west  of  India  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands  ®  on  the  other,  so  that  the  natural  area 

*  See  C.  Ritter,  uhi  supra,  *  Hehn,  CulturpfianzeTif  edit.  3,  p.  234. 
^  C.  Ritter,  ihid.y  p.  828.  *  According  to  Roxburgh,  Rojle,  etc. 

*  Bretschneider,  Studyand  Valuer  etc.,  p.  31. 

*  According  to  Schmidt,  Fl.  d.  Cap.'Verd.  Isl.,  p.  168,  the  date- 
palm  is  rare  in  these  islands,  and  is  certainly  not  wild.  Webb  and 
Berthelot,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  in  some  of  the  Canaries  it  is 
apparently  indigenous  {Hiat.  Nat,  des  CoMarieSf  Botamqm,  iii.  p.  289). 
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has  remained  very  nearly  the  same  for  about  five  thou- 
sand yeara      Wnat  it  was  previously,  palEeontological  | 
discoveries  may  one  day  reveal  H 

Banana — Musa    sapientum     and    M.    parad/i8iaoa,H 
Linnaeus ;  M.  sapientum,  Brown,  I 

The  banana  or  bananas  were  generally  considered 
to  be  natives  of  Southern  Asia,  and  to  have  been  carried 
into  America  by  Europeans,  till  Humboldt  threw 
doubts  upon  their  purely  Asiatic  origin.  In  his  work 
on  New  Spain  ^  he  quoted  early  authors  who  assert 
that  the  banana  was  cultivated  in  America  before  the 
conquest. 

He  admits,  on  Oviedo's  authority,^  its  introduction 
by  Father  Thomas  of  Berlangas  from  the  Canaries  into 
San  Domingo  in  1.516,  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
other  islands  and  the  mainland.^  He  recognizes  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  the  banana  in  the  accounts  of 
Columbus,  Alonzo  Negro,  Pinzon,  Tespuzzi,  and  Cortez. 
The  silence  of  Hernandez,  who  lived  half  a  century  after 
Oviedo,  astonishes  him  and  appears  to  him  a  remai'kable 
carelessness;  "for,"  he  says,*  "it  is  a  constant  tradition 
in  Mexico  and  on  the  whole  of  the  mainland  that  the 
platano  artan,  and  the  donwnico  were  cultivated  long 
before  the  Spanish  conquest."  The  author  who  has- 
most  carefully  noted  the  different  epochs  at  whiciij 
American  agrieultiire  has  been  enriched  by  foreign  pro-^ 
ducts,  the  Peruvian  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,^  says  dis- 
tinctly that  at  the  time  of  the  Incas,  maize,  quinoa,  the 
potato,  and,  in  the  warm  and  temperate  regions,  bananas 
formed  the  staple  food  of  the  natives.  He  describes  the 
Mtbsa,  of  the  valleys  in  the  Andes ;  he  even  distinguishes 
the  rarer  species,  with  a  small  fruit  and  a  sweet  aromatic 
flavour,  the  dominico,  from  the  common  banana  or  arton. 


'  Hnmbpiat,  Nouvelle  Espagtie,  Irt  edit.,  ii.  p.  360. 
'  Oviedo,  Eist.  iVal.,  1556,  p.  112.     Oviedo's  first  work 
is  the  eaflieEt  Datnralist   qaoted    bj  Dryander  {Bihl.  Banlci) 

pasBB^  in  the  tranglation  of  Oviedo 


'  I  liave  also  Bean 

aiiiHio,  vol.  iii.  p.  IIS. 

<  Hnmboldt,  Nouvelle  EapagJie,  2Dd  edit.,  p,  '• 

'  Qaroilasso  de  la  Vega,  Commentariot  Keaii 
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Father  Acosta^  asserts  also,  although  less  positively, 
that  the  Muaa  was  cultivated  by  the  Americans  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Lastly,  Humboldt  adds 
from  his  own  observation,  "  On  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
of  the  Cassiquaire  or  of  the  Beni,  between  the  mountains 
of  Esmeralda  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Carony,  in  the 
midst  of  the  thickest  forests,  almost  everywhere  that 
Indian  tribes  are  found  who  have  had  no  relations  with 
European  settlements,  we  meet  with  plantations  of 
Manioc  and  bananas."  Humboldt  suggests  the  hypothesis 
that  several  species  or  constant  varieties  of  the  Banana 
have  been  confounded,  some  of  which  are  indigenous  to 
the  new  world. 

Desvaux  studied  the  specific  question,  and  in  a  really 
remarkable  work,  published  in  1814,^  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  all  the  bananas  cultivated  for  their  fruits 
are  of  the  same  species.  In  this  species  he  distinguishes 
forty -four  varieties,  which  he  arranges  in  two  groups ; 
the  large-fruited  bananas  (seven  to  fifteen  inches  long), 
and  the  small-fruited  bananas  (one  to  six  inches), 
commonly  called  fig  bananas.  R.  Brown,  in  1818,  in  his 
work  on  the  Plants  of  the  Congo,  p.  51,  maintains  also 
that  no  structural  difierence  in  the  bananas  cultivated  in 
Asia  and  those  in  America  prevents  us  from  considering 
them  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.  He  adopts  the 
name  Musa  sapientum,  which  appears  to  me  preferable 
to  that  of  M.  paradisiaca  adopted  by  Desvaux,  because 
the  varieties  with  small  fertile  fruit  appear  to  be  nearer 
the  condition  of  the  wild  Musce  found  in  Asia. 

Brown  remarks  on  the  question  of  origin  that  all  the 
other  species  of  the  genus  Alusa  belong  to  the  old  world ; 
that  no  one  pretends  to  have  found  in  America,  in  a 
wild  state,  varieties  with  fertile  fruit,  as  has  happened 
in  Asia;  lastly,  that  Piso  and  Marcgraf  considered  that 
the  banana  was  introduced  into  Brazil  from  Congo.  In 
spite  of  the  force  of  these  three  arguments,  Humboldt, 
in  his  second  edition  of  his  essay  upon  New  Spain 
(ii.  p.  397),  does  not  entirely  renounce  his  opinion.     He 

*  Acosta,  Hist,  Nat  Be  Indias,  1608,  p.  250. 
'  DesYanz,  Jov/m.  Bot,,  iy.  p.  5. 
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3ay3  that  the  traveller  Caldcleugh '  found  among  tli» 
Paris  the  tradition  that  a  small  species  of  banana  was 
cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the  Prato  long  before  they 
had  any  communications  with  the  Portuguese,  He  adda 
that  woi-ds  whicii  are  not  borrowed  ones  are  found  in 
American  languages  to  distinguish  the  fruit  of  the  MiLsa,; 
for  instance,  puraru.  in  Tamanac,  etc.,  arata.  in  Maypur. 
I  have  also  read  in  Stevenson's  travels*  that  beds  of 
the  leaves  of  the  two  bananas  commonly  cultivated  in 
America  have  been  found  in  the  huacaa  or  Peruvian.', 
tombs  anterior  to  the  conquest;  but  as  thia  traveller 
also  says  that  he  saw  beans*  in  these  kuacoA,  a  plant 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  old  world,  his  asser- 
tions are  not  very  trustworthy. 

Boussingault  *  thought  that  the  platano  arton  at 
least  ^aa  of  American  origin,  but  he  gives  no  proof, 
Meyen,  who  had  also  been  in  America,  adds  no  argument 
to  those  which  were  already  known;"  nor  does  the 
geographer  Ritter,^  who  simply  reproduces  the  facts 
about  America,  given  by  Humboldt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  botanists  who  have  mors 
recently  visited  America  have  no  hesitation  as  to  thai 
Asiatic  origin.  I  may  name  Seemann  for  the  Isthmus 
Panama,  Ernat  for  Venezuela,  and  Sagot  for  Guiana.?  ^ 
The  two  first  insist  upon  the  absence  of  names  for  the'j 
banana  in  the  languages  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Piao 
knew  no  Brazilian  name.  Martins^  has  since  indicated, 
in  the  TupL  language  of  Brazil,  the  names  pacoba  or 
bacoba.  This  same  word  bacove  is  used,  according  to 
Sagot,  by  the  French  in  Guiana,  It  ia  perhaps  derived 
from  the  name  bala,  or  palan,  of  Malabar,  from  an  intro- 
duction by  the  Portuguese,  aubaequent  to  Piso's  voyage. 

The  antiquity  and  wild  character  of  the  banana  in 
Asia  are  incontestable  facts.     There  are  several  Sanskrit 

'  CaMclengh,  TroiF.  in  S.  Amer.,  1835,  i.  p.  23. 
'  Stovpcaon,  Trav.  »n  S.  Amer..  i.  p.  328. 

•  Jbid.,  p.  303.        '  BousBinRanlt,  C.  r.  Acad.  Se.  Paris,  May  9.  1838. 
'  Meyen,  Ffiansen  Geog.,  1836,  p.  383.  *  Hitter,  Erdk.,  iv.  p.  870. 

'  SeemsDu,  B,ii.  of  Ihe  Herald,  p.  213;  Ernet,  id  Secmatiti'a  Jaurn, 
of  Bat..  1867,  p.  28S:  Sa.got,  Joura.  de  la  Soc.  d'Hort.de  Fr.,iS12,f,iSB. 
■  Uartioa,  Jith.  Bpracheiikunde  Atasr.,  p,  123. 
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names.^  The  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabs  have  mentioned 
it  as  a  remarkable  Indian  fruit  tree.  Pliny  ^  speaks  of 
it  distinctly.  He  says  that  the  Greeks  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  saw  it  in  India,  and  he  quotes  the 
name  pcda  which  still  persists  in  Malabar.  Sages  re- 
posed beneath  its  shade  and  ate  of  its  fruit.  Hence 
the  botanical  name  Musa  sapientum.  Muaa  is  from  the 
Arabic  Tnouz  or  mauwz,  which  we  find  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  in  Ebn  Baithar.  The  specific  name 
paradisiaca  comes  from  the  ridiculous  hypothesis  which 
made  the  banana  figure  in  the  story  of  Eve  and  of 
Paradise. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Hebrews  and  the  ancient 
Egyptians^  did  not  know  this  Indian  plant.  It  is  a 
sign  that  it  did  not  exist  in  India  from  a  very  remote 
epoch,  but  was  first  a  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  varieties  of  the 
banana  in  the  south  of  Asia,  both  on  the  islands  and  on 
the  continent;  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties  dates 
in  India,  in  China,  and  in  the  archipelago,  from  an  epoch 
impossible  to  realize;  it  even  spread  formerly  into  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  ^  and  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  * 
lastly,  the  varieties  bore  distinct  names  in  the  most 
separate  Asiatic  languages,  such  as  Chinese,  Sanskrit, 
and  Malay.  All  this  indicates  great  antiquity  of  culture, 
consequently  a  primitive  existence  in  Asia,  and  a  difiu- 
sion  contemporary  with  or  even  anterior  to  that  of  the 
human  races. 

The  banana  is  said  to  have  been  found  wild  in  several 
places.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention  since  the 
cultivated  varieties  seldom  produce  seed,  and  are 
multiplied  by  division,  so  that  the  species  can  hardly 
have  become  naturalized  from  cultivation  by  sowing  itself. 
Koxburgh  had  seen  it  in  the  forests  of  Chittagong,®  in 

*  Roxburgrh  and  Wallioh,  Fl.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  485  j  Piddington,  Index, 
'  Pliny,  Hiaty  lib.  xii.  cap.  6. 

^  Unger,  uH  awpra^  and  Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  403,  do  not  mention  it.     The 
banana  is  now  cnltivated  in  Egypt. 

*  Forater,  Flamt.  Esc,  p.  28. 

*  Cluains,  Emot.,  p.  229 ;  Brown,  Bot.  Congo,  p.  51. 

*  Eoxbnrgb,  C&rom,y  tab.  275  j  M,  Ind, 
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the  form  of  Miisa,  sapientum..  Rumphms '  describes  a. 
■wild  variety  with  small  fruits  in  the  Philippine  Isles. 
Loureiro*  probably  speaka  of  the  same  form  by  the 
name  M.  aeminifera  agrestis,  which  he  contrasts  with  M. 
aejninifera  domestica,  which  is  wild  in  Oochin-China. 
Blanco  also  mentions  a  wild  banana  in  the  Philippines* 
but  his  description  is  vague,  Finlayson*  found  the 
banana  wild  in  abundance  in  the  little  island  of  Pulo 
Ubi  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Siam.  Thwaites  °  saw 
the  variety  M.  sapientiim,  in  the  rocky  foresta  of  the 
centre  of  Ceylon,  and  does  not  h&^itate  to  pronounce  it 
the  original  stock  of  the  cultivated  bananas.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  and  Thomson''  found  it  wild  at  Khasia. 

The  facts  are  quite  different  in  America.  The  wild 
banana  has  been  seen  nowhere  except  in  Barbados,*  but 
here  it  is  a  tree  of  which  the  fruit  does  not  ripen,  and 
which  ia,  consequently,  in  all  probability  the  result  of 
cultivated  varieties  of  which  the  seed  is  not  abundant. 
Sloane'a  wild  plantain  ^  appears  to  be  a  plant  very 
different  to  the  musa.  The  varieties  which  are  supposed 
to  be  possibly  indigenous  in  America  are  only  two,  and 
as  a  rule  far  fewer  varieties  are  grown  than  in  Asia.  The 
culture  of  the  banana  may  be  said  to  be  recent  in  the 
greater  part  of  America,  for  it  dates  from  but  little  more 
than  three  centuriea,  Piso  ^^  says  positively  that  it  was 
imported  into  Brazil,  and  has  no  Brazilian  name.  He 
does  not  say  whence  it  came.  We  have  seen  that, 
according  to  Oviedo,  the  species  was  brought  to  San 
Domingo  from  the  Canaries.  This  fact  and  the  silence  of 
Hernandez,  generally  so  accurate  about  the  useful  plants, 
wild  or  cultivated,  in  Mexico,  convince  me  that  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America  the  banana  did  not 
exist  in  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent, 

Romphina,  Amb.,  y.  p.  139.  •  Louriiiro,  Fl.  Coch.,  p.  791 

LouiHiro,  FL  Coch..  p.  791.  '  Blanoii,  Flora,  lat  edic,  p.  2+7. 

Pinlayaon,  Jauraei)  lo  Siam,  1826,  p.  US,  acdwrUing  to  Bitter,  Erdk , 
878. 

Thwaitofl,  Bimm.  Ft.  Cey.,  p.  321. 
AitchiBon,  Catai.  of  Punjab,  p.  147. 
Hughes,  Burli.,  p.  182 ;  Majoook,  Fl.  Barb.,  p.  39G. 
'  Sloane,  Jamaica,  ii.  p.  148.         "  Piso,  edit  1648,  Hist,  Nat.,  p.  7 
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Did  it  exist,  then,  in  the  western  part  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ?  This  seems  very  unlikely  when  we 
reflect  that  communication  was  easy  between  the  two 
coasts  towards  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  that  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  the  natives  had  been  active 
in  diffusing  throughout  America  useful  plants  like  the 
manioc,  maize,  and  the  potato.  The  banana,  which  they 
have  prized  so  highly  for  three  centuries,  which  is  so 
easily  multiplied  by  suckers,  and  whose  appearance  must 
strike  the  least  observant,  would  not  have  been  forgotten 
in  a  few  villages  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  or  upon  the 
littoral. 

I  admit  that  the  opinion  of  Garcilasso,  descendant 
of  the  Incas,  an  author  who  lived  from  1530  to  1568,  has 
a  certain  importance  when  he  says  that  the  natives  knew 
the  banana  before  the  conquest.  However,  the  expressions 
of  another  writer,  extremely  worthy  of  attention,  Joseph 
Acosta,  who  had  been  in  Peru,  and  whom  Humboldt 
quotes  in  support  of  Garcilasso,  incline  me  to  adopt  the 
contrary  opinion.^  He  says,^  "  The  reason  the  Spaniards 
called  it  plane  (for  the  natives  had  no  such  name)  was 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  their  trees,  they  found  some 
resemblance  between  them."  He  goes  on  to  show  how 
different  was  the  plane  (Platanus)  of  the  ancients.  He 
describes  the  banana  very  well,  and  adds  that  the  tree 
is  very  common  in  the  Indies  (i.e.  America),  "  although 
they  (the  Indians)  say  that  its  origin  is  Ethiopia. . .  .  There 
is  a  small  white  species  of  plantain  (banana),  very  delicate, 
which  is  called  in  Espagnolle  ^  doniinico.  There  are  others 
coarser  and  larger,  and  of  a  red  colour.  There  are  none  in 
Peru,  but  they  are  imported  thither  from  the  Indies,*  as 

*  Humboldt  quotes  the  Spanish  edition  of  1608.  The  first  edition  is 
of  1591.  I  have  only  been  able  to  consult  the  French  translation  of 
Begnault,  published  in  1598,  and  which  is  apparently  accurate. 

*  Acosta,  trans.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  21. 

*  That  is  probably  Hispaniola  or  San  Domingo ;  for  if  he  had  meant 
the  Spanish  language,  it  would  have  been  translated  by  castillcm  and 
without  the  capital  letter. 

*  This  is  probably  a  misprint  for  Andes^  for  the  word  Indea  has  no 
sense.  The  work  says  (p.  166)  that  pine-apples  do  not  grow  in  Peru,  but 
that  they  are  brought  thither  from  the  Andes,  and  (p.  173)  that  the  cacao 
comes  from  the  Andes.    It  seems  to  have  meant  hot  regions.    The  word 
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into  Mexico  from  Cuemavaca  aod  the  other  valleys.     On-j 

the  continent  and  in  some  of  the  islands  there  are  great 
plantations  of  them  which  form  denae  thicketa"  Surely  it 
ia  not  thua  that  the  author  would  express  himself  were 
he  writing  of  a  fruit  tree  of  American  origin.  He  would 
quote  American  names  and  cuatoma ;  above  all,  he  would 
not  eay  that  the  natives  regarded  it  as  a  plant  of  foreign 
origin.  Its  diffusion  in  the  warm  regions  of  Mexico  may 
well  have  taken  place  between  the  epoch  of  the  conquest 
and  the  time  when  Acosta  wrote,  since  Hernandez,  whose 
conscientious  researches  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Spanish  dominion  in  Mexico  (though  published  later 
in  Rome),  says  not  a  word  of  the  banana.^  Prescott  the 
historian  saw  ancient  books  and  manuscripts  which  assert 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Tumbez  brought  bananas  to 
Pizarro  when  he  disembarked  upon  the  Peruvian  coast, 
and  he  behevea  that  its  leaves  were  found  in  the  kuacaa, 
but  he  does  not  give  his  proofs.^ 

As   regards    the   argument    of  the ,  modem     native 
plantations  in  regions  of  America,  remote  from  Europei 
settlements,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  ti'ibes  have 
remained  absolutely  isolated,  and  have  not  received 
uaefid  a  tree  from  colonized  districts. 

Briefly,  then,  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  the 
flpecies  was  early  inti-odueed  by  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese into  San  Domingo  and  Brazil,  and  I  confess  that 
thia  implies  that  Garcilaaso  was  in  ciror  with  regard  to 
Peruvian  traditions.  If,  however,  later  reseai'ch  should 
prove  that  the  banana  existed  in  some  parts  of  America 
before  the  advent  of  the  Europeans,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  a  chance  introduction,  not  very  ancient, 
the  efl'ect  of  some  unknown  communication  with  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  rather 
than  to  believe  in  the  primitive  and  simultaneous  existence 
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Andes  has  eEnce  been  applied  to  the  chnin  of 
and  unforlunato  trnnsfor. 

'  I  havB  read  tlireag-ii  tlie  entira  work,  to  otako  Bare  of  this  faot. 

'  Prescott,    CoTiqiieit  of  Pctu.     The  anther  lias    consnlted  vaJnable 
recorda,  among  others    a  manuscript   uf  MontcainoB  uf  1527 ;  but    ha« 
.  quota  hie  antlioritiea  for  each  foot,  and  aontoiits  himself  vitfa  f 
vagae  and  general  iudioationf,  which  are  ver;  inaufficiei 
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of  the  species  in  both  hemispherea  The  whole  of  geo- 
graphical botany  renders  the  latter  hypothesis  improbable, 
I  might  almost  say  impossible,  to  admit,  especially  in  a 
genus  which  is  not  divided  between  the  two  worlds. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  the  distribution  of  varieties  favours  the 
opinion  of  a  single  species — ^an  opinion  adopted,  purely 
from  the  botanical  point  of  view,  by  Roxburgh,  Desvaux, 
and  R.  Brown.  If  there  were  two  or  three  species,  one 
would  probably  be  represented  by  the  varieties  suspected 
to  be  of  American  origin,  the  other  would  belong,  for 
instance,  to  the  Malay  Archipelago  or  to  China,  and  the 
third  to  India.  On  the  contrary  all  the  varieties  are 
geographically  intermixed,  and  the  two  which  are  most 
widely  diffused  in  America  differ  sensibly  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  each  is  confounded  with  or  approaches 
very  nearly  to  Asiatic  varieties. 

Fine-Apple  —  Ananasaa  sativa,  Lindley;  Bromelia 
Ananas,  Linnaeus. 

In  spite  of  the  doubts  of  a  few  writers,  the  pine- 
apple must  be  an  American  plant,  early  introduced  by 
Europeans  into  Asia  and  Africa. 

Nana  was  the  Brazilian  name,^  which  the  Portuguese 
turned  into  ananas.  The  Spanish  called  it  pinas,  because 
the  shape  resembles  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  pine.^  All 
early  writers  on  America  mention  it.^  Hernandez  says 
that  the  pine-apple  grows  in  the  warm  regions  of  Haiti 
and  Mexico.  He  mentions  a  Mexican  name,  matzatli,  A 
pine-apple  was  brought  to  Charles  V.,  who  mistrusted  it, 
and  would  not  taste  it. 

The  works  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs  make  no 
allusion  to  this  species,  which  was  evidently  introduced 
into  the  old  world  after  the  discovery  of  America. 
Rheede  *  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  persuaded  of 
this ;  but  Rumphius  ^  disputed  it  later,  because  he  said 

*  Marcgraf,  Brasil.y  p.  33. 

*  Oviedo,  Bamusio's  trans.,  iii.  p.  113  j  Jos.  Acosta,  Hist,  Nat,  des, 
Indesj  French  trans.,  p.  166. 

*  Thevet,  Piso,  etc. ;  Hernandez,  Thea.,  p.  341. 

*  Eheede,  Hort.  Malah.,  xi.  p.  6.         *  KumphinB,  Amhoin,  v.  p.  228. 
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the  pine-apple  was  cultivated  in  liis  time  in  every  part  of 
India,  and  was  found  wild  in  Celebes  and  elsewhere.  He 
notices,  however,  the  absence  o£  an  Asiatic  name.  That 
given  by  Rheede  for  Malabar  is  evidently  taken  from  a 
comparison  with  the  jack-fruit,  and  is  in  no  sense 
original.  It  is  doubtless  a  mistake  on  the  part  c£ 
Piddington  to  attribute  a  Sanskrit  name  to  the  pine-apple, 
as  the  name  aiuiruah  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  anaiiaa, 
Roxburgh  knew  of  none,  and  Wilson's  dictionary  does 
not  mention  the  word  anarunk.  Royle*  says  that  the 
pine-apple  was  introduced  into  Bengal  in  1594,  Kircher  ' 
aays  that  the  Cliinese  cultivated  it  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  was  believed  to  Iiave  been  brought  to 
them  from  Peru. 

Ciusius^  in  1599  had  seen  leaves  of  the  pine-apple 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  This  may  be  explained 
by  an  introduction  there  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of 
America.  Robert  Erowji  speaks  of  the  pine-apple  among; 
the  plants  cultivated  in  Congo;  but  be  confers  tha 
species  to  be  an  American  one. 

Although  the  cultivated  pine-apple  bears  few  seeds 
or  none  at  all,  it  occasionally  becomes  naturalized  in 
hot  countries.  Examples  are  quoted  in  Mauritius,  the 
Seychelles,  and  Rodi-iguez  Island,*  in  India,^  in  thi 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  in  some  parts  of  America,  whi 
it  was  probably  not  indigenous — the  West  Indies,  £c 
instance. 

It  has  been  found  wild  in  the  warm  regions  of  Mexico 
(if  we  may  trust  the  phrase  used  by  Hernandez),  in  thfl 
province   of    Veraguas  ^   near    Panama,    in    the    uppt 
Orinoco  valley,'  in  Guiana "  and  the  province  of  Bania.' 

'  Bnjle,  m.,  p.  376. 

»  Kircher,  Chine  lUvjiMe.  trana.  at  1670,  p.  2B3. 

»  Oluains,  Exotic.,  cup.  44.  *  Baker,  ^1.  o/Ma««t. 

*  Bojle,  vbi  aofpra.  '  SeenmnD,  Hot.  oft)ie  Herald,  p. 

'  HombQldt,  Jfmm.  Eap.,  3nd  adit.,  ii.  p.  478. 

'  GarJeneri'  Chronide,  1881,  vol.  L  p.  657. 

'  M&rtius,  letter  ta  A.  de  CondoUe,  OSogr.  Bot.  Bats,,  p.  927. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PLANTS  CULTIVATED   FOR  THEIR  SEEDS. 

Article  I, — Seeds  used  for  Food. 

Cacao — Theohroma  Cacao,  Linnaeus. 

The  genus  Theohroma,  of  the  order  ByttneriaceoB, 
allied  to  the  Malvacece,  consists  of  fifteen  to  eighteen 
species,  all  belonging  to  tropical  America,  principally  in 
the  hotter  parts  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Central  America. 

The  common  cacao,  Tfieobroma  Cacao,  is  a  small  tree 
wild  in  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  basins  ^ 
and  of  their  tributaries  up  to  four  hundred  feet  of  alti- 
tude. It  is  also  said  to  grow  wQd  in  Trinidad,  which 
lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.^  I  find  no  proof  that 
it  is  indigenous  in  Guiana,  although  it  seems  probable. 
Many  early  writers  indicate  that  it  was  both  wild  and 
cultivated  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  from 
Panama  to  Guatemala  and  Campeachy;  but  from  the 
numerous  quotations  collected  by  Sloane,^  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  its  wild  character  was  not  sufficiently  verified. 
Modem  botanists  are  not  very  explicit  on  this  head,  and 
in  general  they  only  mention  the  cacao  as  cultivated  in 
these  regions  and  in  the  West  India  Islands.  G.  Ber- 
noulli,^ who  had  resided  in  Guatemala,  only  says,  "  wild 

'  Humboldt,  Voy.,  ii.  p.  511;  Kunth,  in  Hnmboldt  and  Bonpland, 
Nova  Genera,  v.  p.  316 ;  Martins,  Ueher  den  Cacax),  in  Biiohner,  Repert, 
Pharm, 

'  Schach,  in  Grisebach,  Flora  of  Brit,  W.  Ind.  Is.,  .p.  91. 

'  Sloane,  Jamaica,  ii.  p.  15. 

*  G.  Bernoulli,  Uehersicht  der  Arten  von  Theohroma,  p.  5. 
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and  culti  vatedthrougbouttropical  America;"  andHemsley, 
in  hia  review  of  the  plants  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
made  in  1879  from  the  rich  materials  of  the  Kewherbarim 
gives  no  locality  where  the  species  is  indigenous.  It  waa 
perhaps  introduced  into  Central  America  and  into  the 
warm  regions  of  Mexico  by  the  Indiana  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Cultivation  may  have  naturalized  it 
here  and  there,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  Jamaica.^  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  it  muat  be  observed  thafei 
Triana'  indicates  the  cacao  aa  only  cultivated  in  :  the,! 
warm  regions  of  New  Granada,  a  country  situated  be- 
tween Panama  and  the  Orinoco  valley. 

However  this  may  be,  the  species  waa  grown  in 
Central  America  and  Yucatan  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  The  seeds  were  sent  into  the  high- 
lands of  Mexico,  and  were  even  used  aa  money,  so  highly 
were  they  valued.  The  custom  of  drinking  chocolate 
was  general.  The  name  of  this  excellent  drink  is  Mexi- 
can. The  Spaniards  carried  the  cacao  from  Acapulco  to 
the  Philippine  Isles  in  1674  and  1680,*  where  it  succeeded 
wonderfully.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  Sunda  Isles.  I 
imagine  it  would  succeed  on  the  Guinea  and  Zanzibar 
coasts,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  grow  it  in 
countries  which  are  not  very  hot  and  very  damp. 

Another  species,  llieobroma  hicaloi;  Humboldt  an( 
Eonpland,  is  found  growing  with  the  common  cacao  in^ 
American  plantations.  It  is  not  so  much  prized.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  require  so  high  a  temperature, 
and  can  live  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena.  It  abounds  in  a  wild 
state  in  New  Granada.^  Bernoulli  assei-ts  that  it  is  only 
cultivated  in  Guatemala,  though  the  inhabitants  call  it 
mountain  cacao. 

'LiXcM—Ne'plielivmi  Litchi,  Cambessides. 

The  seed  of  this  species  and  of  the  two  following  ig 

'  HPiDBte;,  Biolagia  Centrali  Americana,  part  il.  p.  133. 

'  GrieebBt'h,  vbi  inipra, 

'  Triana  and  Plancbon,  Prodr.  Fl.  Nm'o  QTanattnsU,  p.  2t 

'  Blanco,  Fl.  de  Filipx-aae,  edit.  8,  p.  420, 

'  Knntb,  in  Hmnboldt  and  BoupIaAd,  u&i  tupra  ;  Triana,  uti  tvpMk.'^ 
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covered  with  a  fleshy  excrescence,  very  sweet  and  scented, 
which  is  eaten  with  tea. 

Like  most  of  the  Sapinddcece,  the  nepheliums  are 
trees.  This  one  has  been  cultivated  in  the  south  of  China, 
India,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  from  a  date  of  which 
we  cannot  be  certain.  Chinese  authors  living  at  Pekin 
only  knew  the  Litchi  late  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era.^  Its  introduction  into  Bengal  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.^  Every  one  admits  that  the 
species  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  China,  and,  Blume' 
adds,  of  Cochin-China  and  the  Philippine  Isles,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  botanist  has  found  it  in  a  truly  wild 
state.  This  is  probably  because  the  soutliem  part  of 
China  towards  Siam  has  been  little  visited.  In  Cochin- 
China  and  in  Burmah  and  at  Chittagong  the  Litchi  is 
only  cultivated.^ 

Longan — Nepheliwn  longana,  Cambessides. 

This  second  species,  very  often  cultivated  in  Southern 
Asia,  like  the  Litchi,  is  wild  in  British  India,  from  Ceylon 
and  Concan  as  far  as  the  mountains  to  the  east  of 
Bengal,  and  in  Pegu.^  The  Chinese  introduced  it  into 
the  Malay  Archipelago  some  centuries  ago. 

Eambutan — Nephelium  lappacev/m,  Linnaeus. 

It  is  said  to  be  wild  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where 
it  must  have  been  long  cultivated,  to  judge  from  the 
number  of  its  varieties.  A  Malay  name,  given  by  Blume, 
signifies  wild  tree.  Loureiro  says  it  is  wild  in  Cochin- 
China  and  Java.  Yet  I  find  no  confirmation  for  Cochin- 
China  in  modern  works,  nor  even  for  the  islands.  The 
new  flora  of  British  India  ^  indicates  it  at  Singapore  and 
Malacca  without  affirming  that  it  is  indigenous,  on  which 
head  the  labels  in  herbaria  commonly  tell  us  nothing. 
Certainly  the  species  is  not  wild  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  in  spite  of  the  vague  expressions  of  Blume  and 

*  Bretsohneider,  letter  of  Aug.  23, 1881. 

*  Eoxburgh,  Fl,  Indicay  ii.  p.  269.        *  Blume,  Rumphia,  iii.  p.  106. 

*  Loureiro,  Flora  Coch,,  p.  233 ;  Kurz,  Forest  Fl.  of  Brit.  Burmah, 
p.  293. 

*  Eoxbnrgh,  J^.  Ind,,  ii.  p.  271 ;  Thwaites,  Enum.  ZeyL,  p.  68 ;  Hieru, 
in  Fl.  of  Brit.  Ind.,  i.  p.  688. 

*  Hiem,  in  Fl,  of  Brit.  Ind.,  i.  p.  687. 
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Miquel,'  but  it  is  more  probably  a  native  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

In  spite  of  the  reputation  of  the  nepheliiims,  of  which 
the  fruit  can  be  exported,  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
trees  have  been  introduced  into  the  tropical  colonies 
of  Africa  and  America  except  into  a  few  gardens  as 
CTiriositiea. 

Fifitaohio  ITut— Pi'stecia  vera,  Linnieua. 

The  pistachio,  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  order  Anor 
cardiacecB,  grows  naturally  in  Syria.  Boissier^  found  it 
to  the  north  of  Damascus  in  Anti-Lebanon,  and  he  saw 
apeeimens  of  it  brought  from  Mesopotamia,  hut  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  they  were  found  wild.  There  is  the 
same  doubt  about  branches  gathered  in  Arabia,  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  some  writers.  Pliny  and  Galen" 
knew  that  the  species  was  a  Syrian  one.  The  former 
tells  ua  that  the  plant  was  introduced  into  Italy  by 
Titelliua  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberiua,  and  thence 
into  Spain  by  Flavins  Pompeiua. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  pistachio  was  ancient  even  in  its  primitive  country, 
but  it  is  practised  in  our  own  day  in  the  East,  as  well 
as  in  Sicily  and  Tunia.  In  the  south  of  France  and 
Spain  it  is  of  little  importance. 

Broad  Bean — Faba   vulgaris,   Mceneh ;    Vida   fabt 
Lianffius. 

Linnajus,  in  his  best  descriptive  work,  Soritis  diffor*: 
tiavAiB,  admits  that  the  origin  of  this  species  is  obscure 
like  that  of  most  plants  of  ancient  cultivation.  Later,, 
in  his  Species,  which  is  more  often  quoted,  he  says,  with-, 
out  giving  any  proof,  that  the  bean  "inhabits  Egypt" 
Lerche,  a  Russian  traveller  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  found  it  wild  in  the  Mungan  deaert  of  the 
Mazanderan,  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea.*  TravellerB 

'  Blnine,  Ramphia,  iii.  p.  103  i  Miquel,  Fl.  Indo-Batava,  i.  p.  654. 

'  Boesier,  Fl,  Orient.,  ii.  p.  5. 

■  PtiQj,  HUt.  Hat.,  Ub.  siii.  cap.  15;  lib.  xy,  cap.  22  j  Galen,  J>e  Ali- 
nunCis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  30. 

*  Lerehp,  Nova  Acta  Acad,  Cesoreo.LeopoId,  vol.  v.,  appendii,  p.  E 
pnbliBhsd  in  1773.  MaiiniDwicz.  !□  a  \etter  of  Feb.  24,  ISSi,  tella 
th«t  Lerahe'B  epeoimea  exiBte  in  the  herbariam  of  the  Imperial  QaideftB 
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who  have  collected  in  this  region  have  sometimes  come 
across  it,^  but  they  do  not  mention  it  in  their  writings,* 
excepting  Ledebour,®  and  the  quotation  on  which  he 
relies  is  not  correct.  Bosc  *  says  that  Olivier  found  the 
bean  wild  in  Persia ;  I  do  not  find  this  confirmed  in 
Olivier's  Voyage,  and  as  a  rule  Bosc  seems  to  have 
been  too  ready  to  believe  that  Olivier  found  a  good 
many  of  our  cultivated  plants  in  the  interior  of  Persia. 
He  says  it  of  buckwheat  and  of  oats,  which  Olivier  does 
not  mention. 

The  only  indication  besides  that  of  Lerche  which  I 
find  in  floras  is  a  very  different  locality.  Munby 
mentions  the  bean  as  wild  in  Algeria,  at  Oran.  He 
adds  that  it  is  rare.  No  other  author,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  spoken  of  it  in  northern  Africa.  Cosson,  who  knows 
the  flora  of  Algeria  better  than  any  one,  assures  me  he 
has  not  seen  or  received  any  specimen  of  the  wild  bean 
from  the  north  of  Africa.  I  have  ascertained  that  there 
is  no  specimen  in  Munby's^  herbarium,  now  at  Kew. 
As  the  Arabs  grow  the  bean  on  a  large  scale,  it  may 

ferhaps  be  met  with  accidentally  outside  cultivated  plots, 
t  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Pliny  (lib.  xviii. 
c.  12)  speaks  of  a  wild  bean  in  Mauritania,  but  he  adds 
that  it  is  hard  and  cannot  be  cooked,  which  throws 
doubt  upon  the  species.  Botanists  who  have  written 
upon  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica,  especially  the  more  recent,^ 
give  the  bean  as  cultivated. 

This  plant  alone  constitutes  the  genus  Faba.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  call  in  the  aid  of  any  botanical  analogy 

at  St.  Petersburgh.  It  is  in  flower,  and  resembles  the  cultivated  bean 
in  all  points  excepting  height,  which  is  about  half  a  foot.  The  label 
mentions  the  locality  and  its  wild  character  without  other  remarks. 

^  There  are  Transcaucasian  specimens  in  the  same  herbai'ium,  but 
taller,  and  they  are  not  said  to  be  wild. 

*  Marschall  Bieberstein,  Flora  Caucaso'Taurica ;  0.  A.  Meyer,  Fer- 
zeichniss ;  Hohenacker,  Enwm.  Plant.  Talysch ;  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient,, 
p.  578,  Buhse  and  Boissier,  Plant,  Transcaucasice, 

*  Ledebour,  Fl.  Ross.j  i,  p.  664,  quotes  de  CandoUe,  Prodromust  ii.  p. 
354-;  now  Serin^e  wrote  the  article  Faha  in  Prodromusj  in  which  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  is  indicated,  probably  on  Lerche's  authority. 

*  Diet.  d*A(iric.,  v.  p.  512. 

'  JVlunby,  Catal.  Plant,  in  Alger,  aponte  nascent.,  edit.  2,  p.  12. 

'  Schweinf  nrth  and  Ascherson,  Avfzdhltmg,  p.  256 ;  Eohlf  s,  Kvfira, 
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to  diseorer  ita  origin.  We  must  have  recourse  to  tha^ 
history  of  its  cultivation  and  to  the  names  of  the  speciesi 
to  find  out  the  country  in  which  it  was  originally  I 
indigenoua. 

We  must  first  eliminate  an  error  which  came  from  a  fl 
wrong  interpretation  of  Chinese  works.    Stanislas  Juliea  I 
helieved  that  the  bean  was  one  of  the  fivo  plants  which  I 
the  Emperor  Chin-nong  commanded,  4600  years  ago,  to- 1 
be  sown  every  year  with  great  solemnity.'    Now,  accord-  7 
ing  to  Dr.  Bretschneider,^  who  ia  surrounded  at  Pekin 
with  every  possible  resource  for  arriving  at  the  truth,  the 
seed  similar  to  a  bean  which  the  emperors  sow  in  the 
enjoined  ceremony  is  that  of  DdHgIioh  aoja,  and  the  bean 
was  only  introduced  into  Cliina  from  Western  Asia  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  at  the  time  of  Chang- 
kien'a  embassy.     Thus  falls  an  assertion  which  it  is  hani 
to   reconcile   with   other    facts,   for    instance   with   the 
absence  of  an  ancient  cultivation  of  the  bean  in  India, 
and  of  a  Sanskrit  name,  or  even  of  any  modem  Indian 
name. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  bean, 
which    they   called     Icuaynos,   and    sometimes    hiiarnoB 
ellenikos,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Egypt,  which  was 
the  seed  of  a  totally  diHerent  aquatic  species,  Nelwm- 
bviim.     The  Iliad^  already  mentions  the  bean  aa  a  culti- 
vated   plant,    and    Virchow    found    some   beans    in    the 
excavations  at  Troy.*    The  Latins  called  it  faba.     We 
find  nothing  in  the  works  of  Theophraatus,  Dioscoridea, 
Pliny,  etc.,  which  leads  ua  to  believe  the  plant  indigenous 
in  Greece  or  Italy.     It  was  early  known,  because  it  was 
an  ancient  Roman  rite  to  put  beans  in  the  sacrifices  to  . 
the  goddess  Carna,  whence  the  name  Fubarus  Calendoe.*  1 
The  Fabii  perhaps  took  their  name  from  faba,  and  the  J 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  eighteenth  hook  of  Pliny  showfiiM 
without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the  antiquity  i 
importance  of  the  bean  in  Italy. 

'  Loisolenr  DeBlongcliampa,  Gonaid,  cur  '««  CMales,  part  i.  p.  21 

•  BretBchoeider,  Stvdy  and  Val-ue,  etc.,  pp.  7,  IS. 

•  Iliad,  13,  y.  589. 

•  Wittmaok,  Silt,  ierickt  Feretns,  Brandenhorg,  1879. 
'  Hovitiiit  DiclMfflnorium,  at  the  word  Faba. 
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The  word  foha  recurs  in  several  of  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  but  with  modifications  which  philolo- 
gists alone  can  recognize.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
Adolphe  Pictet's  very  just  remark,^  that  in  the  cases  of 
the  seeds  of  cereals  and  leguminous  plants  the  names  of 
one  species  are  often  transferred  to  another,  or  that  cer- 
tain names  were  sometimes  specific  and  sometimes  generic. 
Several  seeds  of  like  form  were  called  huaTnos  by  the 
Greeks;  several  different  kinds  of  haricot  bean  {Pha- 
seoliLSy  Dolichos)  bear  the  same  name  in  Sanskrit,  and /a&a 
in  ancient  Slav,  bobu  in  ancient  Prussian,  babo  in  Armo- 
rican,  fav,  etc.,  may  very  well  have  been  used  for  peas, 
haricot  beans,  etc.  In  our  own  day  the  phrase  coSee-bean 
is  used  in  tlje  trade.  It  has  been  rightly  supposed  that 
when  Pliny  speaks  of  fabaricB  islands,  where  beans  were 
found  in  abundance,  he  alludes  to  a  species  of  wild  pea 
called  botanically  Pisv/m  maritimurrh. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  and  of  Italy 
in  the  age  of  bronze  cultivated  a  small-fruited  variety  of 
Faba  vulgaris.^  Heer  calls  it  Geltica  Tiana,  because  it 
is  only  six  to  nine  millimetres  long,  whereas  our  modem 
field  bean  is  ten  to  twelve  millimetres.  He  has  compared 
the  specimens  from  Montelier  on  Lake  Morat,  and  St. 
Peter's  Islands  on  Lake  Bienne,  with  others  of  the  same 
epoch  from  Parma.  Mortellet  found,  in  the  contem- 
porary lake-dwellings  on  the  Lake  Bourget,  the  same 
small  bean,  which  is,  he  says,  very  like  a  variety  culti- 
vated in  Spain  at  the  present  day.s 

The  bean  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.* 
It  is  true  that  hitherto  no  beans  have  been  found  in  the 
sarcophagi,  or  drawings  of  the  plant  seen  on  the  monu- 
ments. The  reason  is  said  to  be  that  the  plant  was 
reckoned  unclean.^    Herodotus®  says,  "The  Egyptians 

*  Origines  Indo-Eur<yp4enne8,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 

*  Heer,  PJlanzen  der  Pfahlhautent  p.  22,  figs.  44-47. 
'  Perrin,  Atvde  Prdhistorique  sur  la  Savoxe^  p.  2. 

*  Delile,  Plant.  Cult,  en  ^gypte,  p.  12 ;  Reynier,  J^conomie  des  £gyp» 
tiens  et  CarthaginoiSf  p.  340 ;  Unger,  PJlan,  d.  Alt.  JSgyp.,  p.  64 ;  Wilkin- 
Bon,  Man.  and  Cus,  of  An^.  EgyptianSy  p.  402. 

'  Beynier,  uhi  aupra,  tries  to  discover  the  reason  of  this. 
'  Herodotas,  Histoire,  Larcher's  trans.^  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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never  sow  the  bean  in  their  land,  and  if  it  grows  they  do 
not  eat  it  either  cooked  or  raw.  The  priests  cannot  even 
endure  the  sight  of  it;  they  imagine  that  thia  vegetable  ia 
unclean."  The  bean  existed  then  in  Egypt,  and  probably 
in  cultivated  places,  for  the  soil  which  would  suit  it  was 
as  a  rule  under  cultivation,  Perhaps  the  poor  population 
and  that  of  certain  districts  did  not  share  the  prejudices 
of  the  priests;  we  know  that  the  superstitions  varied 
with  the  nomea.  Plutajch  and  Diodorua  Siculua  mention 
the  cultivation  of  the  bean'  in  Egypt,  but  they  wrota 
five  hundred  years  later  than  Herodotus. 

The  word  pol  occurs  twice  in  the  Old  Testament ; '  it 
has  been  translated  bean  because  of  the  traditions  pre- 
served by  the  Talmud,  and  of  the  Arabic  name  fovi,  fol, 
orfal,  which  is  that  of  the  beaiL  The  first  of  the  two 
verses  shows  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the 
bean  one  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

Lastly,  I  shall  mention  a  sign  of  the  ancient  existence 
of  the  bean  in  the  north  of  Africa.  This  is  the  Berber 
name  ibiou,  in  the  plural  iabouen,  used  by  the  Kabylea  of 
the  province  of  Algiers.^  It  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
Semitic  name,  and  dates  perhaps  from  a  remote  antiquity". 
The  Berbers  formerly  inhabited  Mauritania,  where  Pliny 
asserts  that  the  species  was  wUd.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  Guanchoa  (the  Berber  people  of  the  Canaries) 
knew  the  bean.  I  doubt  whether  the  Iberians  had  it,  for 
their  supposed  descendants,  the  Basques,  use  the  name 
baha?  answering  to  the  Boman /afca. 

We  judge  from  these  facts  that  the  bean  was  culti- 
vated in  Europe  in  prehistoric  terms.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  probably  by  the  western  Aryans  at  the  time 
of  their  earliest  migrations  (Pelasgians,  Kelts,  Slavs).  It 
was  taken  to  China  later,  a  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  still  later  into  Japan,  and  quite  recently  into 
India, 

Its  wild  habitat  was  probably  twofold  some  thousands 
of  years  ago,  one  of  the  centres  being  to  the  south  of  the 

'  2  Sam.  ivil".  28;  Ezek.  iv.  9. 

*  Diet.  Fran^ttis-BerbiTe,  publiehed  by  tlie  French  goTBrmnBiit. 

'  .^ota  Qummimicaitad  to  M.  Cloa  bj  M.  d'Abadie. 


do  I 
en  ^1 
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Caspian,  the  other  in  the  north  of  Africa.  This  kind  of 
area,  which  I  have  called  disjunctive,  and  to  which  I 
formerly  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention,^  is  rare  in  dicoty- 
ledons, but  there  are  examples  in  those  very  countries 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.^  It  is  probable  that  the 
area  of  the  bean  has  long  been  in  process  of  diminution 
and  of  extinction.  The  nature  of  the  plant  is  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis,  for  its  seed  has  no  means  of  dispersing 
itself,  and  rodents  or  other  animals  can  easily  make  prey 
of  it.  Its  area  in  Western  Asia  was  probably  less  limited 
at  one  time,  and  that  in  Africa  in  Pliny *s  day  was  more 
or  less  extensive.  The  struggle  for  existence  which  was 
going  against  this  plant,  as  against  maize,  would  have 
gradually  isolated  it  and  caused  it  to  disappear,  if  man 
had  not  saved  it  by  cultivation. 

The  plant  which  most  nearly  resembles  the  bean  is 
Vida  narboneTisis.  Authors  who  do  not  admit  the  genus 
Faba,  of  which  the  characters  are  not  very  distinct  from 
those  of  Vicia,  place  these  two  species  in  the  same  section. 
Now,  Vicia  narbonensis  is  wild  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin  and  in  the  East  as  far  as  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Persia,  and  in  Mesopotamia.^  Its  area  is  con- 
tinuous, but  this  renders  the  hypothesis  I  mentioned 
above  probable  by  analogy. 

Lentil — Ervum  lens,  LinnsBus ;  Lens  escvZenta,  Moench. 

The  plants  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  lentil  are 
classed  by  authors  now  in  the  genus  JSrvwm,  now  in  a 
distinct  genus  Lens,  and  sometimes  in  the  genus  Cicer ; 
but  the  species  of  these  iU-defined  groups  all  belong 
to  the  Mediterranean  basin  or  to  Western  Asia.  This 
throws  some  light  on  the  origin  of  the  cultivated  plant. 
Unfortunately,  the  lentil  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  a 
wild  state,  at  least  with  certainty.  The  floras  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  of  Northern  Africa,  of  the  East,  and  of 
India  always  mention  it  as  cultivated,  or  as  growing  in 
fields  after  or  with  other  cultivated  species.    A  botanist  * 

*  A.  de  Candolle,  Giogr.  Bot,  Baia.,  chap.  x. 

^  Rhododendron  ponticum  now  exists  only  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the 
south  of  the  Spanish  peninsula* 
'  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.^  ii.  p.  577. 

*  C.  A.  Meyer,  Verzeichnisa  FL  Caucas.,  p.  147. 
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saw  it  in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,! 
"cultivated  and  nearly  wild  here  and  there  round  vil-' 
lagea."     Another^  indicates  it  vaguely  in  the  south  of  1 
Russia,  hut  more  recent  floras  fail  to  confirm  this. 

The  history  and  names  of  this  plant  may  give  clea,rer  * 
indications  of  its  origin.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
East,  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  even  in  Switzerland, 
from  prehistoric  time.  According  to  Herodotoa,  Theo- 
phrastua,  etc.,  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  it  largely.  If 
their  monuments  give  no  proof  of  this,  it  was  probably 
because  the  lentil  was,  like  the  bean,  considered  common 
and  coarse.  The  Old  Testament  mentions  it  three  times, 
by  the  name  adasckum  or  adaschiin,  which  must  cer- 
tainly mean  lentil,  fur  the  Arabic  name  is  ada,^  or  ados} 
The  red  colour  of  Esau's  famous  mess  of  pottage  has  not 
been  understood  by  most  authors.  Reynier.*  who  had 
lived  in  Egypt,  confirms  the  explanation  given  formerly 
by  Josephus;  the  lentils  were  red  because  they  were 
hulled.  It  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt,  says  Reynier,  to 
remove  the  husk  or  outer  skin  from  the  lentil,  and  in 
this  case  they  are  a  pale  red.  The  Berbers  have  the 
Semitic  name  odes  for  the  lentil.^ 

The  Greeks  cultivated  the  species— /aios  or  fakai. 
Aristophanes  mentions  it  as  an  article  of  food  of  the 
poor.*  The  Latins  called  it  lens,  a  name  whose  origin  is 
unknown,  which  is  evidently  allied  to  the  ancient  Slav 
lesha,  Illyrian  lechja,  Lithuanian  lenszic!'  The  difier- 
ence  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  shows  that  the 
species  perhaps  existed  in  Greece  and  Italy  before  it  was 
cultivated.  Another  proof  of  ancient  existence  in  Europe 
is  the  discovery  of  lentils  in  the  lake- dwellings  of  St. 
Peter's  Island,  Lake  of  Bienne,^  which  are  of  the  age  of 

r,  n.  fiosa. 


Plant.  Cult,  en  ^gypte,  p.  13. 


'  Georgi,  in  LetJebaa 

*  Foraltttl,  Fi.  ^gypi. 
'  Ebn  Bulbar,  ii.  p.  ii)4. 

*  Itaynierj  Ac^moi'iie 'publiqite  Bt  rurola  des  Arabes  e 
1620,  p.  42H. 

*  Diet.  Fravf.-BcrbSre.  in  Bto,  ISM. 

*  Hehn,  CuiluTjiSaTieen,  etc.,  edil.  3,  toI.  ii.  p.  IBS. 
'  Ad.   I'ictet,   Origi'iee   IndQ-Kwrtrp^enve),   edit.   I 

Hohii,  tidt  supra. 

'  Ebsz,  QUuam  der  F/aMbaiUm,  p.  23,  %.  49. 
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bronze.     The  species  may  have  been  introduced  from 
Italy. 

According  to  Theophrastus,^  the  inhabitants  of  Bac- 
triana  (the  modern  Bokkara)  did  not  know  the  fahos  of 
the  Greeks.  Adolphe  Pictet  quotes  a  Persian  name, 
mangu  or  margu,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  it  is  an 
ancient  name,  existing,  for  instance,  in  the  Zend  Avesta, 
He  admits  several  Sanskrit'  names  for  the  lentil,  Ttiasura, 
renuka,  Ttiangalya,  etc.,  while  Anglo-Indian  botanists, 
Roxburgh  and  Piddington,  knew  none.^  As  these 
authors  mention  an  analogous  name  in  Hindustani  and 
Bengali,  mvbssowr,  we  may  suppose  that  raasura  signifies 
lentil,  while  mangw  in  Persian  recalls  the  other  name 
Tnangalya.  As  Roxburgh  and  Piddington  give  no  name 
in  other  Indian  languages,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
lentil  was  not  known  in  this  country  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  race.  Ancient  Chinese  works 
do  not  mention  the  species;  at  least,  Dr.  Bretschneider 
says  nothing  of  them  in  his  work  published  in  1870,  nor 
in  the  more  detailed  letters  which  he  has  since  written 
to  me. 

The  lentil  appears  to  have  existed  in  western  tem- 
perate Asia,  in  Greece,  and  in  Italy,  where  its  cultivation 
was  first  undertaken  in  very  early  prehistoric  time,  when 
it  was  introduced  into  Egypt.  Its  cultivation  appears 
to  have  been  extended  at  a  less  remote  epoch,  but  still 
hardly  in  historic  time,  both  east  and  west,  that  is  into 
Europe  and  India. 

Chick-Pea — Cicer  arietinwm,  Linnaeus. 

Fifteen  species  of  the  genus  Cicer  are  known,  all  of 
Western  Asia  or  Greece,  except  one,  which  is  Abyssinian. 
It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  cultivated 
species  comes  from  the  tract  of  land  lying  between 
Greece  and  the  Himalayas,  vaguely  termed  the  East. 
The  species  has  not  been  found  undoubtedly  wild.  All 
the  floras  of  the  south  of  Europe,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Western  Asia  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  India,  give  it  as 
a  cultivated  species,  or  growing  in  fields  and  cultivated 

*  Theophrastxis,  Hist,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 

*  Eoxburgh,  Fl,  Ind,,  edit.  1832,  yoL  ill.  p.  324;  FiddingtoD,  Irtdex. 
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grounds.  It  has  sometimes'  been  indicated  in  the 
Crimea,  and  to  the  north,  and  especially  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  as  nearly  wild  ;  but  well-informed  modem 
authors  do  not  think  so.'  This  quasi- wildnesa  can  only 
point  to  its  origin  in  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  cidtivation  and  the  names  of  the  species 
may  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  question. 

The  Greeks  cultivated  this  species  of  pea  as  early  as 
Homer's  time,  under  the  name  of  eivbinthoe^  and  also  of 
hrios*  from  the  resemblanee  of  the  pea  to  the  head  of 
ram.  The  Latins  called  it  deer,  which  is  the  origin  of 
aR  the  modem  names  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
name  exists  also  among  the  Albanians,  descendants  of  the 
Pelasgians,  under  the  form  Idkere.^  The  existence  of 
sueh  widely  different  names  shows  that  the  plant  was 
very  early  known,  and  perhaps  indigenous,  in  the  south- 
east of  Europe. 

The  chick-pea  has  not  been  found  in  the  lake-dwell- 
ings of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Italy.  In  the  first- 
named  locality  its  absence  is  not  singular ;  the  climate  is 
not  hot  enough.  A  common  name  among  the  peoples  of 
the  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is,  in 
Georgian,  nachuda ;  in  Turkish  and  Armenian,  nachvue, 
nachttnt ;  in  Persian,  nochot.^  Philologists  can  tell  if  this 
is  a  very  ancient  name,  and  if  it  has  any  connection  with 
the  Sanskrit  ckettmuka. 

The  chick-pea  is  so  frequently  cultivated  in  Egypt 
from  the  eai'Iiest  times  of  the  Christian  era,'  that  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  also  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  There  is  no  proof  to  be  found  in  the  draw- 
ings or  atores  of  grain  in  their  monuments,  but  it  may  be 
supposed  that  this  pea,  like  the  bean  and  the  lentil,  was 
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'  Ledebour,  Fi.  Ross., 
'  Boigsier,  FI..  Orient., 
HablirueU,  p.  134. 

'  Iliad,  bk.  13,  verse  689  ;  TheopliraBtna,  Hist., 

•  Diouxiiidee,  lib.  ii.  c.  IS^. 

•  HeWreioh,  Nutspflamea  Oneehentands,  p.  71. 

•  Nemnieh,  PolyglotL  Lex.,  i.  p.  1087 1  Bttoge,  in  QaebtU  Bet»8,  ii, 
328. 
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considered  common  or  unclean.  Reynier^  thought  that 
the  ketsech,  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the  Old  Testament, 
was  perhaps  the  chick-pea;  but  this  name  is  generally 
attributed,  though  without  certainty,  to  NigeUa  sativa 
or  Vida  sativa.^  As  the  Arabs  have  a  totally  different 
name  for  the  chick-pea,  omnos,  homos,  which  recurs  in 
the  Kabyl  language  as  hammez,^  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  ketsech  of  the  Jews  was  the  same  plant.  These  de- 
tails lead  me  to  suspect  that  the  species  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was 
perhaps  introduced  among  them  from  Greece  or  Italy 
towards  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

It  is  of  more  ancient  introduction  into  India,  for 
there  is  a  Sanskrit  name,  and  several  others,  analogous  or 
different,  in  modem  Indian  languages.^  Bretschneider 
does  not  mention  the  species  in  China. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  proof  of  antiquity  of  culture  in 
Spain,  yet  the  Castilian  name  garbanzo,  used  also  by 
the  Basques  under  the  form  garhantzua,  and  by  the 
French  as  garvance,  being  neither  Latin  nor  Arabic,  may 
date  from  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

Botanical,  historical,  and  philological  data  agree  in 
indicating  ^  habitation  anterior  to  cultivation  in  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  to  the  north 
of  Persia.  The  western  Aryans  (Pelasgians,  Hellenes) 
perhaps  introduced  the  plant  into  Southern  Europe, 
where,  however,  there  is  some  probability  that  it  was  also 
indigenous.  The  western  Aryans  carried  it  into  India. 
Its  area  perhaps  extended  from  Persia  to  Greece,  and  the 
species  now  exists  only  in  cultivated  ground,  where  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  springs  from  a  stock  originally 
wild  or  from  cultivated  plants. 

Lupin — Lupinus  albws,  Linnaeus. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  cultivated  this 
leguminous  plant  to  bury  it  as  a  green  manure,  and  also 

*  Reynier,  Aeon,  des  Arahes  et  Juifs,  p.  430. 

'  Rosenmiiller,  Bihl.  Alterth.,  i.  p.  100 1  Hamilton,  Bot.  de  la  Bible,  p. 
180. 

»  Rauwolf,  Fl,  Orient,  No.  220;  Forskal,  Fl.  JEgypt.,  p.  81  j  Diet, 
Frcmf.-Berhdre, 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind,,  ill.  p.  324 ;  Fiddington,  Index. 
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for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  which  are  a  good  fodder  for 
cattle,  and  which  are  also  used  by  man.  The  expressions 
of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Cato,  Varro,  Pliny,  etc., 
quoted  by  modem  writers,  refer  to  the  culture  or  to  the 
medical  properties  of  the  seeds,  and  do  not  show  whether 
the  species  was  the  white  lupin,  L,  albus,  or  the  blue- 
flowered  lupin,  L,  hirautus,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
south  of  Euiope.  Fraas  says  ^  that  the  latter  is  grown  in 
the  Morea  at  the  present  day ;  but  Heldreich  says  ^  that 
L,  albvs  grows  in  Attica.  As  this  is  tlie  species  which 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  Italy,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  lupin  of  the  ancients.  It  was  much  grown  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  in  Italy ,^  and  de  TEcluse 
settles  the  question  of  the  species,  as  he  calls  it  Lupinus 
aativus  albo  floret  The  antiquity  of  its  cultivation  in 
Spain  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  four  different  common 
names,  according  to  the  province ;  but  the  plant  is  only 
found  cultivated  or  nearly  wild  in  fields  and  sandy 
places.^  The  species  is  indicated  by  Bertoloni  in  Italy, 
on  the  hills  of  Sarzana.  Yet  Camel  does  not  believe 
it  to  be  wild  here,  any  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula.®  Gussone^  is  very  positive  for  Sicily — "on 
barren  and  sandy  hills,  and  in  meadows  {in  herbidis)" 
Lastly,  Grisebach®  found  it  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  near 
Rusko'i,  and  d'Urville  ^  saw  it  in  abimdance,  in  a  wood 
near  Constantinople.  Castagne  confirms  this  in  a  manu- 
script catalogue  in  my  possession.  Boissier  does  not  men- 
tion any  locality  in  the  East ;  the  species  does  not  exist 
in  India,  but  Russian  botanists  have  found  it  to  the 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  though  we  do  not  know  with 
certainty  if  it  was  really  wild.^^  Other  localities  will 
perhaps  be  found  between  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  the 
Caucasus. 

*  See  Fraas,  Fl.  Class,,  p.  51 ;  Lenz.,  BoL  der  Alten^  p.  73. 

*  Heldreich,  Nutzpflanzen  Oriechenlands,  p.  69. 

*  Olivier  de  Serres,  Thedtre  de  VAgric.,  edit.  1529,  p.  88. 

*  Clnsius,  Hist,  Plant,  ii.  p.  228. 

*  Willkomm  and  Lange,  Fl,  Hisp.,  iii.  p.  466. 

*  Camel,  Fl,  Toscana,  p.  136. 

^  Gussone,  Fl.  SiculcB  8yn,,  edit.  2,  voL  ii.  p.  466. 

*  Grisebach,  Spicil.  Fl,  Rumel,,  p.  11.         •  D'Urville,  Eimm,,  p.  86. 
*°  Ledebour,  Fl,  Boss,,  i,  p.  510. 
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Egyptian  Lupin — Lupinua  tenmis,  Forskal. 

This  species  of  lupin,  so  nearly  allied  to  L.  alhus  that 
it  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  unite  them/  is  largely 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  even  in  Crete.  The  most 
obvious  diflference  is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  flowers 
of  L.  tevTriis  is  blue.  The  stem  is  taller  than  that  of 
L,  alhus.  The  seeds  are  used  like  those  of  the  common 
lupin,  after  they  have  been  steeped  to  get  rid  of  their 
bitterness. 

L.  terTnis  is  wild  in  sandy  soil  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;  ^  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  according  to  Boissier ;  ^  but  Schweinf urth  and  As- 
cherson  *  say  that  it  is  only  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Hart- 
mann  saw  it  wild  in  Upper  Egypt.^  linger^  mentions 
it  among  the  cultivated  specimens  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, but  he  gives  neither  specimen  nor  drawing.  Wil- 
kinson "^  says  only  that  it  has  been  found  in  the  tombs. 

No  lupin  is  grown  in  India,  nor  is  there  any  Sanskrit 
name;  its  seeds  are  sold  in  bazaars  under  the  name 
tourmus  (Royle,  III.,  p.  194). 

The  Arabic  name,  terTnis  or  termuSy  is  also  that  of  the 
Greek  lupin,  tevTrios.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  Greeks 
had  it  from  the  Egyptians.  As  the  species  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  seems  strange  that  it  has  no 
•Hebrew  name ;  ^  but  it  may  have  been  introduced  into 
Egypt  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites. 

Field-Pea — Pisum  arvense,  Linnaeus. 

This  pea  is  grown  on  a  large  scale  for  the  seed,  and 
also  sometimes  for  fodder.  Although  its  appearance  and 
botanical  characters  allow  of  its  being  easily  distinguished 
from  the  garden-pea,  Greek  and  Roman  authors  con- 
founded them,  or  are  not  explicit  about  them.  Their 
writings  do  not  prove  that  it  was  cultivated  in  their 
time.     It  has  not  been  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of 

*  Camel,  Fl.  Tosc,  p.  136. 

'  Gnssone,  Fl.  Sic.  Syn.,  ii.  p.  267 ;  Moris,  Fl.  8a/rdoa,  i.  p.  596. 

*  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.,  ii.  p.  29.  *  Aufzdhlung,  etc.,  p.  257. 

*  Schweinfurth,  Plantai  Nilot  a  Hartman  Coll.,  p.  6. 

*  Unger,  Pflanzen  d.  Alt.  JEgyp.,  p.  65. 

^  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiams,  ii.  p.  403. 

*  Bosenmiiller,  Bihl.  Alterth.^  vol.  i. 
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Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.  Eobbio  has  a  legend 
(A.D.  930),  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Italian  peasants 
called  a  certain  seed  herbilia,  whence  it  has  been 
posed  to  be  the  modem  rubiglia  or  the  Pimi/m  eativwm  of 
botanists.'  The  species  13  cultivated  in  the  East,  and 
far  as  the  north  of  India.*  It  is  of  recent  cultivation  in. 
the  latter  country,  for  there  is  no  Sanskrit  name,  and 
Piddington  gives  only  one  name  in  one  of  the  modem 
languages. 

Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  its 
culture,  the  species  is  undoubtedly  wild  in  Italy,  not  only 
in  hedges  and  near  cultivated  ground,  hut  also  in  forests 
and  wild  motmtainoua  districts.'  I  find  no  positive 
indication  in  the  floras  that  it  grows  in  like  manner 
in  Spain,  Algeria,  Greece,  and  the  East.  The  plant 
said  to  be  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Russia,  but  some- 
times its  wild  character  is  doubtful,  and  sometimes  tha 
species  itself  is  not  certain,  from  a  confusion  with  Pisiim,' 
sativum-  and  P.  elatixis.  Of  all  Anglo-Indian  botanists/, 
only  Royle  admits  it  to  be  indigenous  in  the  north  of- 
India. 

Garden-Pea — Pisum  satinum,  Linnseus. 

The  pea  of  our  kitchen  gardens  is  more  delicate  than' 
the  field-pea,  and  sufiers  from  frost  and  drought.      H 
natural  area,  previous  to  cultivation,  was  probably  morej 
to  the  south  and  more  restricted.     It  has  not  mtherta 
been  found  wild,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the  west  of  Asia, 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  come.   Bieberstein'a  indica- 
tion of  the  species  in  the  Crimea  is  not  coiTect,  according 
to  Steven,  who  was  a  resident  in  the  country,*    Perhaps 
botanists  have   overlooked   its  habitation;  perhaps 
plant  has  disappeared  from  its  original  dwelling ;  perhaj 
also  it  is  a  mere   modification,  eftected   by  culture, 
Piswm  a/rvense.    Alefeld  held  the  latter  opinion,^  but 

'  Mnratori,  Antich.  Ital.,  \.  p.  347;  Diss.,  24,  qnotod  by  Targioni,J 
Cennt  Siorici,  p.  81. 

■  Boiwier,  Fl.  Orient.,  ii.  p.  623  ;  Koyle,  Ul.  Uimal.,  p.  200. 

*  Berhilani,  Fl.  Ital.,  viL  p.  419;  Carael,  Fl.  Taac,  p.  1S4;  Guhhoih^I 
Fl.  Sic.  Synopeia,  a.  p.  279  ;  Moris,  Ft.  Sardoa,  i.  p,  677. 

*  StoTen,  Verteichniis,  p.  134. 

*  Alefeld,  Bot.  Zeitwtg.,  1360,  p.  204 
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has  published  too  little  on  the  subject  for  us  to  be  able 
to  conclude  anything  from  it.  He  only  says  that,  having 
cultivated  a  great  number  of  varieties  both  of  the  field 
and  garden  pea,  he  concludes  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  species.  Darwin^  learnt  through  a  third  person 
that  Andrew  Knight  had  crossed  the  field-pea  with  a 
garden  variety  known  as  the  Prussian  pea,  and  that  the 
product  was  fertile.  This  would  certainly  be  a  proof 
of  specific  unity,  but  further  observation  and  experi- 
ment is  required.  In  the  mean  time,  in  the  search  for 
geographic  origin,  etc.,  I  am  obliged  to  consider  the  two 
forms  separately. 

Botanists  who  distinguish  many  species  in  the  genus 
Pisum,  admit  eight,  all  European  or  Asiatic.  Pisum 
satiw/m  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
Theophrastus.^  They  called  it  pisos,  or  pison.  The 
Albanians,  descendants  of  the  Pelasgians,  call  it  pizelle? 
The  Latins  had  pisum^  This  uniformity  of  nomencla- 
ture seems  to  show  that  the  Aryans  knew  the  plant 
when  they  arrived  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  perhaps 
brought  it  with  them.  Other  Aryan  languages  have 
several  names  for  the  generic  sense  of  pea ;  but  it  is 
evident,  from  Adolphe  Pictet's  learned  discussion  on  the 
subject,^  that  none  of  these  names  can  be  applied  to 
Piav/m  sativuTn  in  particular.  Even  when  one  of  the 
modem  languages,  Slav  or  Breton,  limits  the  sense  to  the 
garden-pea,  it  is  very  probable  that  formerly  the  word 
signified  field-pea,  lentil,  or  any  other  leguminous  plant. 

The  garden-pea  ^  has  been  found  among  the  remains 
in  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  age  of  bronze,  in  Switzerland 
and  Savoy.  The  seed  is  spherical,  wherein  it  differs  from 
Pisum  arvense.  It  is  smaller  than  our  modem  pea. 
Heer  says  he  found  it  also  among  relics  of  the  stone  age, 

*  Darwin,  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  p.  326. 
'  Theophrastus,  Hist.,  lib.  viii.  c.  3  and  5. 

'  Heldreich,  Nutzpflanzen  Qriechenlandsy  p.  71. 

*  Pliny,  Hist.,  lib.  xviii.  o.  7  and  12.     This  is  certainly  P.  sativwm, 
for  the  author  says  it  cannot  bear  the  cold. 

*  Ad.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Euro'p4ennes,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 

*  Heer,  Fflanzen  der  Pfahlhauten,  xxiii.  fig.  48  j  Perrin,  Atvdes  Pr4^ 
historiques  sur  la  Savoie,  p.  22. 
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at  Moosseedorf ;  but  he  is  less  positive,  and  only  gives 
figures  of  the  less  ancient  pea  of  St.  Peter's  Island.  K 
the  species  dates  from  the  stone  age  in  Switzerland,  it 
would  be  anterior  to  the  immigration  of  the  Aryans. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  culture  of  Pisum  sativum 
in  ancient  Egypt  or  in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  the  north  of  India,  if  it  had,  as 
Piddington  says,  a  Sanskrit  name,  karensOy  and  if  it  has 
several  names  very  different  to  this  in  modern  Indian 
languages.^  It  has  been  introduced  into  China  from 
Western  Asia.  The  Pent-sao,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  calls  it  the  Mahometan  pea.^  In 
conclusion  :  the  species  seems  to  have  existed  in  Western 
Asia,  perhaps  from  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  to  Persia, 
before  it  was  cultivated.  The  Aryans  introduced  it  into 
Europe,  but  it  perhaps  existed  in  Northern  India  before 
the  arrival  of  the  eastern  Aryans.  It  no  longer  exists  in 
a  wild  state,  and  when  it  occurs  in  fields,  half- wild,  it  is 
not  said  to  have  a  modified  form  so  as  to  approach  some 
other  species. 

Soy — Dolichos  aoja,  Liimseus ;  Glycine  soja,  Bentham. 

This  leguminous  annual  has  been  cultivated  in  China 
and  Japan  from  remote  antiquity.  This  might  be 
gathered  from  the  many  uses  of  the  soy  bean  and  from 
the  immense  number  of  varieties.  But  it  is  also  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  farinaceous  substances  called  shu  in 
Chinese  writings  of  Confucius'  time,  though  the  modem 
name  of  the  plant  is  ta-tou.^  The  bean  is  nourishing, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  and  preparations 
similar  to  butter,  oil,  and  cheese  are  extracted  from  it  and 
used  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  cooking.*  Soy  is  also 
grown  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  at  the  end  of  the* 
eighteenth  century  it  was  still  rare  in  Amboyna,^  and 
Forster  did  not  see  it  in  the  Pacific  Isles  at  the  time  of 
Cook's  voyages.     It  is  of  modem  introduction  in  India, 

'  Piddington,  Index,    Boxbnrgh  does  not  give  a  Sanskrit  name. 

*  Bretschneider,  Study  and  Value,  etc.,  p.  16. 
'  Ihid.y  p.  9. 

*  See  Pailleux,  in  Bull,  de  la  8oc.  d'Acdim,,  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1880. 

*  Bumphias,  Amh.,  vol.  v.  p.  388. 
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for  Roxburgh  had  only  seen  the  plant  in  the  botanical 
gardens  at  Calcutta,  where  it  was  brought  from  the  Mo- 
luccas.^ There  are  no  common  Indian  names.^  Besides, 
if  its  cultivation  had  been  ancient  in  India,  it  would 
have  spread  westward  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  which  is 
not  the  case. 

Ksempfer  ^formerly  published  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  soy  bean,  and  it  had  existed  for  a  century  in 
European  botanical  gardens,  when  more  extensive  infor- 
mation about  China  and  Japan  excited  about  ten  years 
ago  a  lively  desire  to  introduce  it  into  our  countries.  In 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  France  especially,  attempts  have 
been  made  on  a  large  scale,  of  which  the  results  have 
been  summed  up  in  works  worthy  of  consultation.*  It 
is  to  be  hoped  these  efforts  may  be  successful ;  but  we 
must  not  digress  from  the  aim  of  our  researches,  the 
probable  origin  of  the  species. 

Linnaeus  says,  in  his  Species,  "  habitat  in  India,"  and 
refers  to  Ksempfer,  who  speaks  of  the  plant  in  Japan,  and 
to  his  own  flora  of  Ceylon,  where  he  gives  the  plant  as 
cultivated.  Thwaites's  modern  flora  of  Ceylon  makes  no 
mention  of  it.  We  must  evidently  go  further  east  to  find 
the  origin  both  of  the  species  and  of  its  cultivation.  Lou- 
reiro  says  that  it  grows  in  Cochin-China  and  that  it  is 
often  cultivated  in  China.^  I  find  no  proof  that  it  is  wild 
in  the  latter  country,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  discovered,  as 
its  culture  is  so  ancient.  Russian  botanists  ®  have  only 
found  it  cultivated  in  the  north  of  China  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  river  Amur.  It  is  certainly  wild^  in  Japan.*^ 
Junghuhn  ®  found  it  in  Java  on  Mount  Gunung-Gamping, 
and  a  plant  sent  also  from  Java  by  Zollinger  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  this  species,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  314,  '  Piddington,  Index. 
'  Kaempfer,  Amer.  Exot.,  p.  837,  pi.  838. 

*  Haberlandt,  Die  Sojahohney  in  8vo,  Vienna,  1878,  quoted  by  Pailleuz, 
uhi  supra. 

*  Loureiro,  Fl.  Cochin,,  ii.  p.  538. 

®  Bunge,  Emmt.  Plant.  Chin.,  118;  Maximowicz,  Primit.  Fl.  Amur., 
p.  87. 

"^  Miquel,  ProlvMo,  in  Arm.  Mus.  Lugd,  Bat,  iii.  p.  52 ;  Franohet  and 
Savatier,  Enum.  Plant.  Jap.,  i.  p.  108. 

^  JuDghuhn,  Plam>t(B  Jungh.,  p.  255, 
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specimen  was  wild.*  A  Malay  name,  haddee?  quite 
dLQerent  to  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  common  names,  ' 
in  favour  of  its  indigenous  character  in  Java. 

Known  facts  aq,d  historical  and  philological  probabilities 
tend  to  show  that  the  species  was  wild  from  Cochin-Cbina 
to  the  south  of  Japan  and  to  Java  when  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  region  began  to  cultivate  it  at  a  very 
remote  period,  to  use  it  for  food  in  various  ways,  and  to 
obtain  from  it  varieties  of  which  the  number  is  remark- 
able, especially  in  Japan. 

Figeon-Fea  —  Cajanua  indicvs,  Sprengel ;  Oytiana^ 
Cajan,  LinoEeus. 

This  leguminous  plant,  often  grown  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, is  a  shrub,  but  it  fruits  in  the  first  year,  and  in 
some  coimtries  it  is  grown  as  an  annual  Its  seed  is  an 
important  article  of  the  food  of  the  negroes  and  natives, 
but  the  European  colonists  do  not  care  for  it  unless 
cooked  green  Hke  our  garden-pea.  The  plant  is  easily 
naturalized  in  poor  soil  round  cultivated  plots,  even  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  where  it  is  not  indigent 

In  Mauritius  it  is  called  ambrevade ;  in  the  Engliahj 
colonies,  doll,  pigeon-pea;  and  in  the  French  Antillf 
pais  d' Angola,  pais  de  Congo,  pais  pigeon. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  species  is  diffused 
three  continents,  the  varieties  are  not  numerous.  Twtt'i 
are  cited,  based  only  upon  the  yellow  or  reddish  colooC 
of  the  flower,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  distint " 
^ecies;  but  a  more  attentive  examination  has  resulted  iii» 
their  being  classed  as  one,  in  accordance  with  Linntev 
opinion,*  The  small  number  of  variations  obtained  evi 
in  the  organ  for  which  the  species  is  cultivated  is  a  sigol 
of  no  very  ancient  culture.  Its  habitation  previous 
culture  is  uncertain.  The  best  botanists  have  sometinu 
supposed  it  to  be  a  native  of  India,  sometimes  of  tropical 

•  Soja  anguBtifolia-,  Miqael ;  see  Hooker,  Fi.  Brii.  Ind.,  u.  p.  184. 

'  Bninphiiifl,  Amh,,  vol.  v.  p.  388. 

■  TaSB&c,  Flore  dea  Antiliee,  vol.  iv.  p.  94,  pi.  SS ;  Grieebaoh,  li.  qf  ■ 
Brit.  W.  IjuHes,  i.  p.  191.  ;■" 

<  See  Wight  and  Aniobt,  Prod.  Fl.  Ptmns.  Ind.,  p.  256 ;  Elatzuh,  fa 
Feterfl,  Eeiae  nach  Motaiabiqite,  i.  p.  36.  The  jellow  variety  ii  figwoT 
in  Tiusao,  that  with  the  redQowerBiiLtheBo'antcaifi«9vilBr,lS15,pUai 
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Africa.  Bentham,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
leguminous  plants,  believed  in  1861  in  the  African  origin ; 
in  1865  he  inclined  rather  to  Asia.^  The  problem  is, 
therefore,  an  interesting  one.  There  is  no  question  of  an 
American  origin.  The  cajan  was  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  slave  trade, 
as  the  common  names  quoted  above  show,^  and  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  authors  or  American  floras.  It 
has  also  been  taken  to  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  into  all  the 
warm  parts  of  the  American  continent. 

The  facility  with  which  the  species  is  naturalized 
would  alone  prevent  attaching  great  importance  to  the 
statements  of  collectors,  who  have  found  it  more  or  less 
wild  in  Asia  or  in  Africa;  and  besides,  these  assertions  are 
not  precise,  but  are  usually  doubtful.  Most  writers  on 
the  flora  of  continental  India  have  only  seen  the  plant 
cultivated,^  and  none,  to  my  knowledge,  affirms  that  it 
exists  wild.  For  the  island  of  Ceylon  Thwaites  says,* 
"  It  is  said  not  to  be  really  wild,  and  the  country  names 
seem  to  confirm  this."  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  his  Flora 
of  British  India,  says,  "  Wild  (?)  and  cultivated  to  the 
height  of  six  thousand  feet  in  the  Himalayas."  Loureiro  ^ 
gives  it  as  cultivated  and  non-cultivated  in  China  and 
Cochin-China.  Chinese  authors  do  not  appear  to  have 
spoken  of  it,  for  the  species  is  not  named  by  Bretschneider 
in  his  work  On  the  Study,  etc.  In  the  Sunda  Isles  it 
is  mentioned  as  cultivated,  and  that  rarely,  at  Amboyna 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  according  to  Rum- 
phius.^  Forster  had  not  seen  it  in  the  Pacific  Isles  at  the 
time  of  Cook's  voyages,  but  Seemann  says  that  it  has 
been  recently  introduced  by  missionaries  into  the  Fiji 
Isles.*^  All  this  argues  no  very  ancient  extension  of  cul- 
tivation to  the  east  and  south  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
Besides  the  quotation  from  Loureiro,  I  find  the  species 

^  Bentham,  Flora  HongTcongensis,  p.  89  ;  Flora  Brasil.,  vol.  xv.  p.  199; 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  i.  p.  541. 

*  Tnssac,  Flore  des  Antilles  ;  Jacqnin,  Ohs.,  p.  1. 
'  Rheede,  Boxbnrgh,  Kurz,  Bv/rm*  Ft.,  etc. 

*  Thwaites,  Enum.  PI.  Ceylan.  *  Lonreiroi  Fl,  Cochin,,  p.  565. 

*  Eamphins,  Amb.j  vol.  v.  t.  135. 
^  Seemann,  Fl.  VitiensiSf  p.  74. 
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indicated  on  tte  mountain  of  Magelang,  Java ;  ^  but,  sop- 1 
posing  thia  to  be  a  true  and  ancient  wild  growth  in  both  I 
cases,  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  not  to  find  the  I 
species  in  many  other  Asiatic  localities. 

The  abundance  of  Indian  and  Malay  names  *  shows  J 
a  somewhat  ancient  cultivation.  Piddington  even  gives  J 
a  Sanskrit  nam.e,  itrkuku,  which  was  not  known  to  Kox- 
burgh,  but  he  gives  no  proof  in  support  of  hia  assertion. 
The  name  may  have  been  merely  supposed  from  thaV 
Hindu  and  Bengali  names  wur  and  orol.  No  Semitiol 
nama'is  known. 

In  Africa  the  cajan  is  often  found  from  Zanzibar  to  ' 
the  coast  of  Guinea.*    Authors  say  it  is  cultivated,  or  ' 
else  make  no  statement  on  this  head,  which  would  seem 
to   show  that  the   specimens  are  sometimes  wild.     In 
Egypt  this  cultivation  is  quite  modern,  of  the  nineteenth 
century,* 

Briefiy,  then,  I  doubt  that  the  species  is  really  wild 
in  Asia,  and  that  it  has  been  grown  there  for  more  than 
three  thousand  years.  If  more  ancient  peoples  had  known 
it,  it  wotild  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabs  and 
Egyptians  before  our  time.  In  ti'opical  Africa,  on  the 
contrary,  it  i.s  possible  that  it  has  existed  wild  or  culti- 
vated for  a  very  long  time,  and  that  it  was  introduced 
into  Asia  by  ancient  travellers  trading  between  Zanzibar 
and  India  or  Ceylon. 

The  genua  Cajanus  has  only  one  species,  so  that  no  <| 
analogy  of  geographical  distribution  leads  us  to  believe  ifea 
to  be  rather  of  Asiatic  than  African  origin,  ot  vice  veraS^  m 

Carob  Tree  ^—Ceratonia  ailiqua,  Linnseus.  I 

The  seeds  and  pods  of  the  carob  are  highly  prized  in 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  as  food  for 
animals  and  even  for  man.     De  Gasparin  ^  has  given  in- 

*  Jonghnhn,  PlantiE  Jvngh.,  foTO.  i.  p.  241. 
'  FiddiDgtou,  Index  ;  Bheedo,  Malab.,  vi.  p.  23,  eto. 
'  Pickering,  Chron,  Arrang.  of  Planii,  p.  443;  Pete 

E.  Brown,  Boi.  of  Congo,  p.  &3;  OliTer,  Pi.  of  Trap.  Afr., 
'  Bulletin  de  la  8ociit4  d'AcclimaUon,  1871,  p.  663, 
'  The  Bpeoiee  ia  given  here  in  order  not  to  BSparate  it  from  the 

legnminonB  plants  onltivateii  for  the  aeedg  alone. 

*  Qe  Gaspaiin,  Ctntra.  d'Agric,  It.  p.  328. 
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teresting  details  about  the  raising,  uses,  and  habitation  of 
the  species  as  a  cultivated  tree.  He  notes  that  it  does 
not  pass  the  northern  limit  beyond  which  the  orange 
cannot  be  grown  without  shelter.  This  fine  evergreen 
tree  does  not  thrive  either  in  very  hot  countries,  especially 
where  there  is  much  humidity.  It  likes  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea  and  rocky  places.  Its  original  country, 
according  to  Gasparin,  is  "  probably  the  centre  of  Africa. 
Denham  and  Clapperton  found  it  in  Bumou/*  This 
proof  seems  to  me  insufficient,  for  in  all  the  Nile  Valley 
and  in  Abyssinia  the  carob  is  not  wild  nor  even  culti- 
vated.-^ R.  Brown  does  not  mention  it  in  his  account  of 
Denham  and  Clapperton's  journey.  Travellers  have  seen 
it  in  the  forests  of  Cyrenaica  between  the  high-lands 
and  the  littoral ;  but  the  able  botanists  who  have  drawn 
up  the  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  this  country  are  careful 
to  say,^  "perhaps  indigenous."  Most  botanists  merely 
mention  the  species  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  Medi- 
terranean basin,  from  Spain  and  Marocco  to  Syria  and 
Anatolia,  without  inquiring  closely  whether  it  is  indi- 
genous or  cultivated,  and  without  entering  upon  the 
question  of  its  true  country  previous  to  cultivation. 
Usually  they  indicate  the  carob  tree,  as  "  cultivated  and 
subspontaneous,  or  nearly  wild."  However,  it  is  stated  to 
be  wild  in  Greece  by  Heldreich,  in  Sicily  by  Gussone  and 
Bianca,  in  Algeria  by  Munby ;  ®  and  these  authors  have 
each  lived  long  enough  in  the  country  for  which  each  is 
quoted  to  form  an  enlightened  opinion. 

Bianca  remarks,  however,  that  the  carob  tree  is  not 
always  healthy  and  productive  in  those  restricted  localities 
where  it  exists  in  Sicily,  in  the  small  adjacent  islands, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  He  puts  forward  the  opinion, 
moreover,  based  upon  the  similarity  of  the  Italian  name 
carrubo  with   the  Arabic  word,  that  the  species  was 

*  Schweinf  arth  and  Ascherson,  AufzaMwrigt  p.  255 ;  Richard,  Tentamsn 
Fl.  Abyss. 

*  Ascherson,  etc.,  in  Rohls,  Kufraj  1  vol.  in  8vo,  1881,  p.  519. 

*  Heldreich,  Nutzpflanzen  Qriechenlands,  p.  73 ;  Die  Pdanzen  der 
Attischen  Ehene,  p.  477 ;  Gassone,  8yn.  fl,.  Sic,  p.  646  ;  Bianca,  II  Ga/rruhOf 
in  the  Oiornale  d' Agricoltwra  Italiana,  1881 ;  Muubj,  Catal.  PI,  in  Alg, 
Spont,  p.  13. 
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anciently  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe,  the  specie* 
being  of  Syrian  or  north  African  origin.  He  maintains 
as  probahle  the  theory  of  Hcefer  and  Bonn^,^  that  th« 
lotuB  of  the  lotophagi  was  the  carob  tree,  of  which  the 
flower  ia  sweet  and  the  fruit  has  a  taste  of  honey,  which 
agrees  with  the  expressions  of  Homer.  The  lotus-eatera 
dwelt  in  Cyrenaica,  so  that  the  carob  mujjt  have  been 
abundant  in  their  country.  If  we  admit  tliis  hypothesis 
we  must  suppose  that  Pliny  and  Herodotus  did  not  know 
Homer's  plant,  for  the  one  describes  the  lotos  as  bearing 
a  fruit  like  a  mastic  berry  (Pistacia  lerttiscus),  the  other 
as  a  deciduous  tree.* 

An  hypothesis  regarding  a  doubtful  plant  formerly 
mentioned  by  a  poet  can  hardly  serve  as  the  basis  of 
an  argument  upon  facts  of  natural  history.  After  all. 
Homer's  lotus  plant  perhaps  existed  only  in  the  fabled 
garden  of  Hesperides.  I  return  to  more  serious  arga- 
ments,  on  which  Bianca  has  said  a  few  words. 

The  carob  has  two  names  in  ancient  languages — ths 
one  Greek,  keiuuTiia  or  kerateia;^  the  other  Arabi^J 
ckiTniib  or  ckarHb.  The  -first  alludes  to  the  form  of  thfe 
pod,  which  is  Uke  a  slightly  curved  horn ;  the  other  means'] 
merely  pod,  for  we  find  in  Ebn  Baithar's  *  work  that  four- 
other  leguminous  plants  bear  the  same  name,  with  a  quali-> 
fying  epithet.  The  Latins  had  no  special  name;  they' 
used  the  Greek  word,  or  the  expression  siliqiia,  Biliqita 
pj^ca  (Greek  pod). ^  Thisdearth  of  names  is  the  sign  of  V 
once  restricted  area,  and  of  a  culture  which  pi-ohably  doos' 
not  date  from  prehistoric  time.  The  Greek  name  is  sttlL, 
retained  in  Greece.  The  Arab  name  persists  among  th«.' 
Kabyles,  who  call  the  fruit  liiharroub,  the  tree  taJchar*. 
rout,^  and  the  Spaniards  algarrobo.     Curiously  enou^i^; 

■  Hoafar,  ffist.  Bot.  MinA-.  et  moi.,  1  vol.  in  12mo,  p.  20  j  Boiui£,  L^ 
Cwrembier,  ou  VArbre  iea  Lotaphages,  Algiers,  1869  (qnated  by  He  * 
Bee  above,  tiie  artiolo  on  the  jujabe  tree. 

'  Pliny,  fltirt.,  lib.  i.  cap.  SO. 

'  TheapbrSBtnB,  Hist.  Plant,,   lib.   i.   tap.   lli  Dioscorides,  lib. 
cap.  156;  TiaoB,  Byn.  Ft.  Clias.,  p.  65. 

*  Ebn  Baithar,  German  trans.,  i.  p.  364;  Forekal,  Fl.  Mgy^t^ 

'  Colnmna,  qnoted   by  Lenz,  Bot.    der  AlUn,  p.  73;    ^iny, 
lib.  xlii.  cap.  S. 

'  Diet.  Fran^.-Berbirt,  at  the  word  Canivhe. 
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the  Italians  also  took  the  Arab  name  currabo,  carubio, 
whence  the  French  carouhier.  It  seems  that  it  must 
have  been  introduced  after  the  Roman  epoch  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  another  name 
for  it.  These  details  are  all  in  favour  of  Bianca's 
theory  of  a  more  southern  origin  than  Sicily.  Pliny 
says  the  species  belonged  to  Syria,  Ionia,  Cnidos,  and 
Rhodes,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  it  was  wild  or 
cultivated  in  these  places.  Pliny  also  says  that  the 
carob  tree  did  not  exist  in  Egypt.  Yet  it  has  been 
recognized  in  monuments  belonging  to  a  much  earlier 
epoch  than  that  of  Pliny,  and  Egyptologists  even 
attribute  two  Egyptian  names  to  it,  kontrates  or  jiri} 
Lepsius  gives  a  drawing  of  a  pod  which  appears  to 
him  to  be  certainly  a  carob,  and  the  botanist  Kotschy 
made  certain  by  microscopic  investigation  that  a  stick 
taken  from  a  sarcophagus  was  made  from  the  wood  of 
the  carob  tree.^  There  is  no  known  Hebrew  name  for 
the  species,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  New  Testament  speaks  of  it  by  the  Greek  name  in 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the 
Christians  in  the  East  that  St.  John  Baptist  fed  upon 
the  fruit  of  the  carob  in  the  desert,  and  hence  came 
the  names  given  to  it  in  the  Middle  Ages — bread  of 
St  John,  and  Johannis  brodbaum. 

Evidently  this  tree  became  important  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  it  spread,  especially  through 
the  agency  of  the  Arabs,  towards  the  West.  If  it  had 
previously  existed  in  Algeria,  among  the  Berbers,  and  in 
Spain,  older  names  would  have  persisted,  and  the  species 
would  probably  have  been  introduced  into  the  Canaries 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

The  information  gained  on  the  subject  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : — 

The  carob  grew  wild  in  the  Levant,  probably  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Anatolia  and  in  Syria,  perhaps  also  in 

*  Lexicon  Oxon.,  quoted  by  Pickering,  CJvron.  Hist,  of  Plants,  p.  141. 

2  The  drawing  is  reproduced  in  Unger's  Pflanzen  des  Alien  ^gyptens, 
fig.  22.  The  observation  which  he  quotes  from  Kotschy  needs  confirma- 
tion by  a  special  anatomist. 
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Cyrenaica.  Ifcs  cultivation  began  within  liistoric  time^ 
The  Greeks  diffused  it  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  but  it  was 
afterwarda  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  Arabs,  who 
propagated  it  as  far  as  Marocco  and  Spain.  In  all  these 
countries  the  tree  has  become  naturalized  here  and  there 
in  a  less  productive  form,  which  it  is  needful  to  graft  tpO 
obtain  good  fi-uit. 

The  carob  has  not  been  found  in  the  tufa  and  quater-* 
nary  deposits  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  genus  Ceraioma,  which  is  somewhat 
exceptional  among  the  LegwminosrE,  especially  in  Europe, 
Nothing  shows  that  it  existed  in  the  ancient  tertiary  or 
quaternary  floi-a  of  the  south-west  of  Europe. 

Commoii  Haricot  Kidney  Bean — Phaseohts  vulgaris, 
Savi. 

When,  in  1855,  I  wished  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
the  genera  Phaseolus  and  Doiickos}  the  distinction  of 
species  was  so  little  defined,  and  the  floras  of  tropical 
countries  so  rare,  that  I  was  obhged  to  leave  several 
questions  on  one  side.  Now,  thanks  to  the  works  of 
Bentham  and  Georg  von  Martens,*  completing  the  previongi 
labours  of  Savi,*  the  Legv/mlna  of  hot  counties  t 
better  known ;  lastly,  the  seeds  discovered  quite  recenj 
in  the  Peruvian  tombs  of  Ancon,  examined  by  Wittmi 
have  completely  modified  the  question  of  origin 

I  will  speak  first  of  the  common  haricot  bean,  aft 
wards  of  some  other  species,  without,  however,  euur 
rating  all  those  which  are  cultivated,  for  several  of  th< 
are  still  ill  defined. 

Botanists   held  for  a  long  time  that  the  coi 
haricot  was  of  Indian  origin.     No  one  had  found  it 
nor  has  it  yet  been  found,  hut  it  was  supposed  to  b6 
Indian  origin,  although  the  species  was  also  cultivated 
Africa  and  America,  in  temperate  and  hot   regions, 
least  in  those  where  the  heat   and  humidity   are   n< 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  h 


i 


'  A.  de  Candolle,  Giogr,  Bot.  Hois.,  p.  961. 
■  Bimtham,  in  Ann,  WU'ner  JKitseum,  vol.  ii.  i  Martens,  Die  Oarti 
hohnen,  in  Ito,  StDttgart,  1860,  edit.  2,  1366. 

*  Sari,  Oisem,  lopra  Phasealus  e  Oolichot,  1,  S,  3. 
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no  Sanskrit  name,  and  that  sixteenth-century  gardeners 
often  called  the  species  Turkish  bean.  Convinced,  more- 
over, that  the  Greeks  cultivated  this  plant  under  the 
names  fasiolos  and  dolichos,  I  suggested  that  it  came 
originally  from  Western  Asia,  and  not  from  India.  Georg 
von  Martens  adopted  this  hypothesis. 

However,  the  meaning  of  the  words  dolichos  of 
Theophrastus,  fasiolos  oi  Dioscorides,  faseolus  and 
phaseolus  of  the  Romans,^  is  far  from  being  suflSciently 
defined  to  allow  them  to  be  attributed  with  certainty  to 
Phaseolus  vulgaris.  Several  cultivated  Leguminosce  are 
supported  by  the  trellises  mentioned  by  authors,  and 
have  pods  Jd  seeds  of  a  similar  kind.  The  best  argu- 
ment  for  translating  these  names  by  Phaseolus  vulgaris 
is  that  the  modem  Greeks  and  Italians  have  names 
derived  from  fasiolus  for  the  common  haricot.  In 
modem  Greek  it  is  fasouiia,  in  Albanian  (Pelasgic  ?) 
fasule,  in  Italian  fagiolo.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  name  has  been  transferred  from  a  species  of  pea 
or  vetch,  or  from  a  haricot  formerly  cultivated,  to  our 
modem  haricot.  It  is  rather  bold  to  determine  a  species 
of  Phaseolus  from  one  or  two  epithets  in  an  ancient 
author,  when  we  see  how  diflScult  is  the  distinction  of 
species  to  modern  botanists  with  the  plants  under  their 
eyes.  Nevertheless,  the  dolichos  of  Theophrastus  has 
been  definitely  referred  to  the  scarlet  runner ^  and  the 
fasiolos  to  the  dwarf  haricot  of  our  gardens,  which  are 
the  two  principal  modem  varieties  of  the  common 
haricot,  with  an  immense  number  of  sub-varieties  in  the 
form  of  the  pods  and  seed.     I  can  only  say  it  may  be  so. 

If  the  common  haricot  was  formerly  known  in  Greece, 
it  was  not  one  of  the  earliest  introductions,  for  the 
faseolos  did  not  exist  at  Rome  in  Cato's  time,  and  it  is 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  empire  that  Latin  authors 
speak  of  it.  Virchow  brought  from  the  excavations  at 
Troy  the  seeds  of  several  leguminse,  which  Wittmack  ^ 

*  Theophrastus,  Hist,  lib.  viii.  cap.  3 ;  Dioscorides,  lib.  ii.  cap.  130 ; 
Pliny,  Hist.,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  7,  12,  interpreted  by  Fraas,  8yn.  Fl.  Class., 
p.  52 ;  Lenz,  Bot.  der  Alien,  p.  731 ;  Martens,  Die  Oartenhohnen,  p.  1, 

^  Wittmack,  Bot.  Vereins  Brandenburg,  Dec.  19, 1879. 
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haa  aacertained  to  belong  to  the  following  speciea :  broad 
bean  {Faba  vulgaris),  garden-pea  {Pi»iim  sativum.),  ervilla 
(Evvwm  ervilia),  and  perhaps  the  flat-podded  vetchlmg 
{Lathyi'UB  Oicera),  but  no  haricot.  Nor  has  the  species 
been  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
Austria,  and  Italy. 

There  are  no  proofs  or  signs  of  ite  existence  in 
aniuent  Egypt.  No  Hebrew  name  is  known  answering 
to  the  Pkasmlus  or  Dolickos  of  botanists.  A  less  ancient 
name,  for  it  is  Arabic,  loubia,  exists  in  Egypt  for  DolichoB 
Ivhia,  and  in  Hindustani  as  loha  for  Pfmseolus  mdgaria* 
As  regards  the  latter  species,  Piddington  only  gives  two 
names  in  modern  languages,  and  those  both  Hindustani, 
loba  and  hahla.  This,  together  with  the  absence  of  a 
Sanskrit  name,  points  to  a  recent  introduction  into 
Southern  Asia.  Chinese  authors  do  not  mention  P. 
vulgaris?  which  is  a  further  indication  of  a  recent 
introduction  into  India,  and  also  into  Bactriana,  whence 
the  Chinese  have  imported  plants  from  the  second 
century  of  our  era. 

All  these  circumstances  incline  me  to  doubt  whether 
the  speciea  was  known  in  Asia  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  argument  based  upon  the  modern  Greek  and  Italian 
names  for  the  haricot,  derived  from  fasioloa,  needs  some 
sui)port.  It  may  be  said  in  its  favour  that  it  was  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  probably  for  the  common  haricot. 
In  the  list  of  vegetables  which  Charlemagne  commanded 
to  be  sown  in  his  farms,  we  find  fasiolum^  without  ex- 
planation, Albertus  Magnus  describes  under  the  name 
fa,a&jlu3  a  leguminous  plant  which  appears  to  be  our 
dwarf  haiicot*    I  notice,  on  the  other  hand,  that  writera, 


'  Delflo,  Plonfes  Cultiviei  en  £gypte,  p.  H;  Piddington,  Index. 
■  BretBcbneider  does  not  mentioD  any,  either  in  his  pamphlet  Oi 
Study  and  Valva  of  Chinese  Botanical  Worla,  or  in  his  prit^ate  tettezli  I 

>  E.  Meyer,  QeacUchte  der  Botanique,  iii.  p.  404. 

*  "  Fiaeolus  est  speciea  Irgvminis  et  sront,  gvod  ett  in  qntxntitate parum,-M 

■    mtiMW  qnam  Faba,  et  in  figvra  ait  colunnare  nciU  faba,  kerbaqat   j ' 

minor  eat  aJiqvantvlvm  quam  herba  Faiia.    El  sunt  faieoU  «    " 

eolitrum,aed  qvodtihet  granonim  hahet  maatlamnigraminlocoei)tgleA<mU^ 

(Jeeeen,  AlberCi  Hagui,  De  Vegetabilibwt,  edit,  oritica,  p.  615). 
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in  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Pierre  Crescenzio  ^  and 
Macer  Floridus,^  mention  no  faseolua  or  similar  name. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  from 
the  sixteenth  century  all  authors  publish  descriptions 
and  drawings  of  Phaaeolns  vulgaris,  with  a  number  of 
varieties. 

It  is  doubtful  that  its  cultivation  is  ancient  in  tropical 
Africa  It  is  indicated  there  less  often  than  that  of  other 
species  of  the  Dolichos  and  Phaseolus  genera. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  any  one  to  seek  the  origin  of 
the  haricot  in  America  till,  quite  recently,  some  remark- 
able discoveries  of  fruits  and  seeds  were  made  in  Peru- 
vian tombs  at  Ancon,  near  Lima.  Rochebrune  ^  published 
a  list  of  the  species  of  different  families  from  the  collection 
made  by  Cossac  and  Savatier.  Among  the  number  are 
three  kinds  of  haricot,  none  of  which,  says  the  author,  is 
Phaseolus  vulgaris;  but  Wittmack,*  who  studied  the 
leguminse  brought  from  these  same  tombs  by  Reiss 
and  Stubel,  says  he  made  out  several  varieties  of  the 
common  haricot  among  other  seeds  belonging  to  PJiaseolus 
lunatus,  Linnaeus.  He  had  identified  them  with  the 
varieties  of  P.  vulgaris  called  by  botanists  Ohlongus 
purpureus  (Martens),  Ellipticus  prcecox  (Alefeld),  and 
Ellipticus  atrofuscus  (Alefeld),  which  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  dwarf  or  branchless  haricots. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  tombs  in  question  are  all 
anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  The  work  of 
Reiss  and  Stubel,  now  in  the  press,  will  perhaps  give 
some  information  on  this  head  ;  but  Wittmack  admits,  on 
their  authority,  that  some  of  the  tombs  are  not  ancient. 
I  notice  a  fact,  however,  which  has  passed  without 
observation.  The  fifty  species  of  Rochebrune  are  all 
American.  There  is  not  one  which  can  be  suspected  to 
be  of  European  origin.     Evidently  these  plants  and  seeds 

*  P.  Crescens,  French  trans.,  1539. 

*  Macer  Floridns,  edit.  1485,  and  Chonlant's  commentary,  1832. 

'  De  Eochebrune,  Actes  de  la  8oc.  Linn,  de  Bordeaux^  vol.  xxxiii.  Jan., 
1880,  of  which  I  saw  an  analysis  in  Botomisches  Centralblatt,  1880, 
p.  1633. 

*  Wittmack,  Sitzimgshericht  des  Bot.  Vereins  Brandenhti>rg,  Dec.  19, 
^879,  and  a  private  letter. 
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were  either  deposited  before  the  conquest,  or,  in  certain 
tombs  which  perhaps  belong  to  a  Bubaequent  epoch,  tha 
inhabitants  took  care  not  to  put  species  of  foreign  origin. 
This  was  natural  enough  according  to  their  ideas,  for  the 
custom  of  depositing  plants  in  the  tombs  was  not  a  result 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  was  an  inheritance  from  the 
customs  and  opinions  of  the  natives.  The  presence  of 
the  common  haricot  among  exclusively  American  plants 
seems  to  me  important,  whatever  the  date  of  the  tombs. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  seeds  are  insufficient 
ground  for  determining  the  species  of  a  pkaseolua,  and 
that  several  species  of  this  genus  which  arc  not  yet 
well  known  were  cultivated  in  South  America  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Molina  ^  speaks  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  species  (or  varieties  ?)  cultivated  formerly  in 
Chili  alone. 

Wittmaek  insists  upon  the  general  and  ancient  use 
of  the  haricot  in  several  parts  of  South  America.  Thia' 
proves  at  least  that  several  species  were  indigenous  ant 
cultivated.  He  quotes  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Acosi 
one  of  the  first  writers  after  the  conquest,  who  sa_ 
that  "  the  Peruvians  cultivated  vegetables  which  the;^ 
called //'ieoies  and  pnlares,  and  whicli  they  used  as  the' 
Spaniards  use  yarhamos  (chick-pea),  beans  and  lentils. 
I  have  not  found,"  he  adds,  "that  these  or  other  European 
vegetables  were  found  here  before  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans."  Frisole,  fajol,  fasoler,  are  Spanish  names  for 
the  common  haricot,  corruptions  of  the  Latin  faselua,; 
foBoluB,  faseolnis.    Faller  is  American. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  the  orij_ 
of  the  Fi'ench  name  haricot.  I  sought  for  it  formerly 
vain ;  ^  but  I  noticed  that  Toumefort  ^  (Inst'it.,  p.  416] 
was  the  first  to  use  it.  I  called  attention  also  to 
existence  of  the  word  arachos  (apa\o^)  in  Theophrasti 
probably  for  a  kind  of  vetch,  and  of  the  Sanskrit  woi 

'  Molina  (Essai  siir  VRist.    Nat.  du    Chili,  FreDcl 
Tnentions  Pha^eoU,   whioh    he    calU  paUar  and  asuUas,  and  CL    Oaj'3 
Fl.  dn  Chili  adda,  without  much  Biplaaation,  Pk.  Cumingii,  T     '"  ™ 

'  A.  de  Candolle,  a4og.  Bot.  Rata.,  p.  6Sl. 

•  Touroefort,  ii'WmeTi(8  (1694),  i.  p.  328i  Iiutvf .,  p.  415. 
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harenso  for  the  common  pea.     I  rejected  as  improbable 
the  notion  that  the  name  of  a  vegetable  could  come  from 
the  dish  called  haricot  or  laricot  of  mutton,  as  suggested 
by  an  English  author,  and  criticized  Bescherelle,  who 
derived  the  word  from  Keltic,  while  the  Breton  words  are 
totally  different,  and  signify  small  bean  (fa-mwnno)  or 
kind  of  pea  (pis-raTn),    Lettr^,  in  his  dictionary,  also  seeks 
the  etymology  of  the  word.     Without  any  acquaintance 
with  my  article,  he  inclines  to  the  theory  that  haricot,  the 
plant,  comes  from  the  ragout,  seeing  that  the  latter  is 
older  in  the  language,  and  that  a  certain  resemblance 
may  be  traced  between  the  haricot  bean  and  the  morsels 
of  meat  in  the  ragout,  or  else  that  this  bean  was  suitable 
to    the  making  of  the  dish.     It  is  certain  that  this 
vegetable  was  called  in  French  faseole  or  faz^ole,  from  the 
Latin  name,  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  chance  has  led  me  to  discover  the  real 
origin   of  the  word  haricot.     An   Italian  name,  araco, 
found  in  Durante  and  Matthioli,  in  Latin  Aracus  niger^ 
was  given  to  a  leguminous  plant  which  modern  botanists 
attribute  to  Lathyrua  ochms.     It  is  not  surprising  that 
an  Italian  seventeenth-century  name  should  be  trans- 
ported by  French  cultivators  of  the  following  century  to 
another  leguminous  plant,  and  that  ara  should  have  been 
ari.     It  is  the  sort  of  mistake  which  is  common  now. 
Besides,  aracoa  or  arachos  has  been  attributed  by  com- 
mentators to  several  Legv/minosce  of  the  genera  Lathyrus, 
Vicia,  etc.     Durante  gives   the   Greek  arachos  as  the 
synonym  for  his  araco,  whereby  we  see  the  etymology. 
Pere  Feuillde  ^  wrote  in  French  aricot;  before  him  Toume- 
fort   spelt   it   haricot,   in  the   belief,  perhaps,  that  the 
Greek  word  was  written  with  an  aspirate,  which  is  not 
the  case,  at  least  in  the  best  authors. 

I  may  sum  up  as  follows  : — (1)  Phaaeolua  vulgaHs  has 
not  been  long  cultivated  in  India,  the  south-west  of  Asia, 
and  Egypt ;  (2)  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  known  in 
Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America;  (3)  at  this  epoch 

^  Durante,  Herlario  Nuovo^  1585,  p.  39 ;  Matthioli  ed  Valgris,  p.  822  ; 
Targioni,  Dizion,  Bot.  Ital.,  i.  p.  13. 

*  Feuillee,  Hist,  des  Plan,  Medic,  du  Perou,  etc.,  in  4to,  1725,  p.  54. 
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the  number  of  varieties  suddenly  increased  in  European 
gardens,  and  all  authors  commenced  to  mention  them ; 
(4)  the  majority  of  the  species  of  the  genus  exist  in  South 
America ;  (5)  seeds  apparently  belonging  to  the  species 
have  been  discovered  in  Peruvian  tombs  of  an  tinceriain 
date,  iutermixed  with  many  species,  all  American. 

I  do  not  examine  whether  Fkaeeolua  rndgai-is  existed 
in  both  hemiapherea  previous  to  cultivation,  because 
examples  of  this  nature  are  exceedingly  rare  among 
non-aqiiatic  phanerogamous  plants  of  tropical  countries. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand,  and  even  then 
human  agency  may  be  suspected.^  To  open  this  questi 
in  the  case  of  Ph.  v^dgaris,  it  should  at  least  be  found 
wild  in  both  old  and  new  worlds,  which  has  not  happened. 
If  it  had  occupied  so  vast  an  area,  we  should  see  signs 
of  it  in  individuals  really  wild  in  widely  separate  regions 
on  the  same  continent,  as  is  the  case  with  the  following 
species.  Ph.  lunatus. 

Soimetar-podded  Kidney  Bean,  or  Sugar  Bean. — Pha- 
seoliis  IwnatUH,  Linnffius;  PliaseoUis  lunatua  wucrocarpusfi 
Bentham,  Ph.  -i/namcEnus,  Linnseus. 

This  haricot,  as  well  as  that  called  Lima,  is  so  wideli 
difhised  in  tropical  countries,  that  it  has  been  describei 
under  different  names.^  All  these  forms  can  be  clawed 
in  two  groups,  of  which  Linnseua  made  different  species. 
The  commonest  in  our  gardens  is  that  which  has  been 
called  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  LimuL 
haricot.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  height,  by  thi 
size  of  its  pods  and  beans.  It  lasts  several  years 
countries  which  are  favourable  to  it. 

Linnieus   believed  that  his  Ph.  lunatus  came  froi 
Bengal  and    the   other  from   Africa,  but   he  gives 
proof     For    a    century   his    assertions    were    repeal 
Now,  Bentham,^  who  is  careful  about  origins,  believes  th< 
species  and  its  variety  to  be  certainly  American ;  he  onli 
doubts  about  its  presence  as  a  wild  plant  both  in  Afn< 

'  A.  de  CandoUe,  Q^agr.  Bot  Raia.,  chapter  on  disjunctive  apeoiea. 
*  Ph.  bipmictatvf,  3acqaiDj  Ph.  mamanMS,  LinniBDBi  Ph.pubtntlM 
Knnth  ;  Ph.  eacrharatvt,  MaoFadyen ;  etn.,  eta. 
'  Benthain,  in  fl.  Bratil.,  vol.  iv.  p.  181. 
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and  Asia.  I  see  no  indication  whatever  of  ancient  exist- 
ence in  Asia.  The  plant  has  never  been  found  wild,  and 
it  has  no  name  in  the  modern  languages  of  India  or 
in  Sanskrit.^  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Chinese  works. 
Anglo-Indians  call  it  French  bean,^  like  the  common 
haricot,  which  shows  how  modem  is  its  cultivation. 

It  is  cultivated  in  nearly  all  tropical  Africa.  How- 
ever, Schweinfurth  and  Ascherson^  do  not  mention  it 
for  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  or  Egypt.  Oliver  *  quotes  a  number 
of  specimens  found  in  Guinea  and  the  interior  of  Africa, 
without  saying  whether  they  were  wild  or  cultivated. 
If  we  suppose  the  species  of  African  origin  or  of  very  early 
introduction,  it  would  have  spread  to  Egypt  and  thence 
to  India. 

The  facts  are  quite  different  for  South  America. 
Bentham  mentions  wild .  specimens  from  the  Amazon 
basin  and  Central  Brazil.  They  belong  especially  to  the* 
large  variety  (macrocarpus),  which  abounds  also  in  the 
Peruvian  tombs  of  Ancon,  according  to  Wittmack.^  It  is 
evidently  a  Brazilian  species,  diffused  by  cultivation,  and 
perhaps  long  since  naturalized  here  and  there  in  tropical 
America.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  introduced  into 
Guinea  by  the  slave  trade,  and  that  it  spread  thence 
into  the  interior  and  the  coast  of  Mozambique. 

Moth,  or  Aconite-leaved  Kidney  Bean  —  Phaseolus 
aconitifolius,  Willdenow. 

An  annual  species  grown  in  India  as  fodder,  and  of 
which  the  seeds  are  eatable,  though  but  little  valued. 
The  Hindustani  name  is  mout,  among  the  Sikhs  moth.  It 
is  somewhat  like  Ph.  trilobus,  which  is  cultivated  for  the 
seed.  Ph.  aconitifoliua  is  wild  in  British  India  from 
Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas.^  The  absence  of  a  Sanskrit 
name,  and  of  different  names  in  modem  Indian  languages, 
points  to  a  recent  cultivation. 

Three-lobed  Kidney  Bean  —  PJiaseolua  ^rii!o6us,  Will- 
denow. 

*  Roxburgh,  Piddington,  etc.  '  Royle,  III.  Himalaya,  p.  190. 

*  Aufdzhlung,  etc.,  p.  257.  *  Oliver,  Fl.  of  Trop.  Afr.,  p.  192. 

*  Wittmack,  Sitz.  Bot.  Vereins  Branden.,  Dec.  19,  1879. 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.  edit.  1832,  vol.  iii.  p.  299 ;  Aitchison,  Gatal,  of 
Punjab  J  p.  48 ;  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Fl.  of  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  202. 
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One  of  the  most  commonly  cultivated  species  in  India;' 
at  least  in  the  last  few  years,  for  Roxburgh,'  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  only  seen  it  wild.  All 
authors  agree  in  considering  it  as  wild  from  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon.  It  also  exists  in  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  and  Zambesi ;  ^  it  is  not  said  whether  wild  or 
cultivated.  Piddington  gives  a  Sanskrit  name,  and 
several  names  in  modern  Indian  languages,  which  shows 
that  the  species  has  been  cultivated,  or  at  least  known 
for  three  thousand  years. 

Green  Qraxa,  orHing — Pkaseolus  mii«^o,LiDnffiUB. 

A  species  commonly  cultivated  in  India  and  in  the 
Nile  VaUey.  The  considerable  number  of  varieties,  and 
the  existence  of  three  different  names  in  the  modem 
languages  of  India,  point  to  a  cultivation  of  one  or  two 
thousand  years,  but  there  is  no  Sanskrit  name.*  la 
Africa  it  is  probably  recent.  Anglo-Indian  hotaniata 
agree  that  it  is  wild  in  India. 

Lablab,  or  Wall — Dolickos  LoMab,  Linnieus, 

This  species  is  much'  cultivated  in  India  and  tropical 
Africa.  Roxburgh  counts  as  many  as  seven  varieties 
with  Indian  names.  Piddington  quotes  in  his  Index  ^^ 
Sanskrit  name,  sdiimhi,  which  recurs  in  modern  lan- 
guages. Its  culture  dates  perhaps  from  three  thousand 
years.  Yet  the  species  was  not  anciently  diffused  in 
China,  or  in  Western  Asia  and  Egypt;  at  least,  I  can 
find  no  ta-ace  of  it.  The  httle  extension  of  these  edible 
Legv/rri'imosce  beyond  India  in  ancient  times  is  a  sihl 
fact.  It  is  possible  that  their  cultivation  w  not 
ancient  date. 

The  lablab  is  undoubtedly  wild  in  India,  and  also,  it 
is  said,  in  Java.^  It  has  become  naturalized  froro  cultiva- 
tion in  the  Seychelles.*  The  indications  of  authors  are 
not  positive  enough  to  say  whether  it  is  wild  in  Africa. 


] 


adibld  ^_ 

igulw^ 

LOt    Ot^l 


'  SirJ,Hooker,P;.o/Bn(.i'n(i.,ii.p.201. 

•  Schweinfnrth,  Beilr.   i.   Fl..  Ethiop.,   p, 
Oliver,  Fl.  Trap.  Jfi.,  p.  lU. 

'  See  anthora  quoted  for  P.  (ribolun. 
'  Sir  J.  Hookar,  Fl.  Brit.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  209 1 
fasc  ii.  p.  2'10. 

•  Baker,  Fl.  of  MmniiMS,  p.  83. 
'  Oliver,  Fl.  lif  Trojj.  Africa,  ii.  p.  210. 
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Lnbia — Dolichos  Lubia,  Forskal. 

This  species,  cultivated  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
lubia,  loubya,  louby^,  according  to  Forskal  and  Delile/ 
is  little  known  to  botanists.  According  to  the  latter 
author  it  exists  also  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  India ;  but  I 
do  not  find  this  in  any  way  confirmed  in  modern  works 
on  these  two  countries.  Schweinfurth  and  Ascherson^ 
admit  it  as  a  distinct  species,  cultivated  in  the  Nile 
Valley.  Hitherto  no  one  has  found  it  wild.  No  Dolichos 
or  Fhaseolua  is  known  in  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt.  We  shall  see  from  the  evidence  of  the  common 
names  that  these  plants  were  probably  introduced  into 
Egyptian  agriculture  after  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  name  lubia  is  used  by  the  Berbers,  unchanged, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  as  alubia  for  the  common  haricot, 
Phaseolus  vulgaris.  Although  Phaseolus  and  Dolichos 
are  very  similar,  this  is  an  example  of  the  little  value  of 
common  names  as  a  proof  of  species.  Loba  is,  as  we 
have  seeh,  one  of  the  Hindustani  names  for  Phaseolus 
vulgaris^  and  labia  that  of  Dolichos  siTicTisis  in  the  same 
language.^  Orientalists  should  tell  us  whether  lubia  is  an 
old  word  in  Semitic  languages.  I  do  not  find  a  similar 
name  in  Hebrew,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Armenians  or 
the  Arabs  took  lubia  from  the  Greek  lobos  (Xoj3oc),  which 
means  any  projection,  like  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  a  fruit  of 
the  nature  of  a  pod,  and  more  particularly,  according  to 
Galen,  PL  vulgan^.  Lobion  (Xoj3tov)  in  Dioscorides  is 
the  fruit  of  Ph.  vulgaris,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
mentators.^ It  remains  as  loubion  in  modern  Greek,  with 
the  same  meaning.^ 

Bambarra  Ground  Nut — Glycine  subterranea,  Linnaeus, 
junr. ;  Voandzeia  subterranea.  Petit  Thouars. 

*  Forskal,  Bescript.y  p.  133 ;  Delile,  Plant.  Cult,  en  Agypte,  p.  14. 
^  Schweinfurth  and  Ascherson,  Aufzahlungy  p.  256. 

*  Diet.  Franq.-Berherej  at  the  word  haricot;  Willkomm  and  Lange, 
Frod.  Fl.  Hisp.,  iii.  p.  324.  The  common  haricot  has  no  less  than  five 
different  names  in  the  Iberian  peninsula. 

*  Piddington,  Index, 

*  Lenz,  Bot.  der  Alt.  Or.  und  Rom.,  p.  732. 

®  Langkavel,  Bot.  der  Sjpdteren  Griechen,  p.  4  j  Heldreich,  Nutzpfi. 
Qriechenl,,  p.  72. 
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The  earliest  travellers  in  Madagascar  remarked  this 
leguminous  annual,  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  the  pod 
or  seed,  dressed  like  peas,  French  beans,  etc.  It  resembles 
the  earth,  particularly  in  that  the  flower-stem  curves 
downwards,  and  plunges  the  young  fruit  or  pod  into  the 
earth.  Its  cultivation  is  common  in  the  gardens  of 
tropical  Africa,  and  it  is  found,  but  less  frequently,  in 
those  of  Southern  Asia.^  It  seems  that  it  is  not  much 
grown  in  America,^  except  in  Brazil,  where  it  is  called 
mandubi  di  Angola? 

Early  writers  on  Asia  do  not  mention  it ;  its  origin 
must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  Africa.  Loureiro*  had 
seen  it  on  the  eastern  coast  of  this  continent,  and  Petit 
Thouars  in  Madagascar,  but  they  do  not  say  that  it 
was  wild.  The  authors  of  the  flora  of  Senegambia^ 
described  it  as  "  cultivated  and  probably  wild  "  in  Galam. 
Lastly,  Schweinfui-th  and  Ascherson®  found  it  wild  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro.  In 
spite  of  the  possibility  of  naturalization  from  cultivation, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  plant  is  wild  in  tropical 
Africa. 

Buckwheat — PolygonuTix  fago'pyrwm,  Linnaeus ;  Fago- 
pyrwm  esculentum,  Moench. 

The  history  of  this  species  has  been  completely  cleared 
up  in  the  last  few  years.  It  grows  wild  in  Mantschuria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amur,''  in  Dahuria,  and  near 
Lake  Baikal.®  It  is  also  indicated  in  China  and  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north  of  India,^  but  I  do  not  find  that 
in  these  regions  its  wild  character  is  certain.     Roxburgh 

'  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Flora  of  Brit.  Ind.y  ii.  p.  205 ;  Miquel,  Fl,  Indo- 
Batava,  i.  p.  175. 

'  Linnsens,  junr.,  Decad.,  ii.  pi.  19,  seems  to  have  confonnded  this 
plant  with  Arachisj  and  he  gives,  perhaps  because  of  this  error, 
Voandzeia  as  cnltivated  at  his  time  in  Surinam.  Modem  writers  on 
America  either  have  not  seen  it  or  have  omitted  to  mention  it. 

•  Oardener^s  Chronicle,  Sept.  4,  1880. 

•  Loureiro,  Fl.  Cochin.,  ii.  p.  523. 

•  Gaillemin,  Perottet,  Richard,  Fl.  Senegamhia  Tentamen,  p.  254. 

•  Aufzahltmg,  p.  259. 

^  Maximowicz,  PrimitioB  Fl.  Amur.y  p.  236. 

•  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Rossi.,  iii.  517. 

•  Meissner,  in  De  CandoUe,  Prodr.,  xiv.  p.  143. 
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has  only  seen  it  in  a  cultivated  state  in  the  north  of 
India,  and  Bretsehneider^  thinks  it  doubtful  that  it  is 
indigenous  in  China.  Its  cultivation  is  not  ancient,  for 
the  first  Chinese  author  who  mentions  it  lived  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Buckwheat  is  cultivated  in  the  Himalayas  under  the 
names  ogal  or  ogla  and  kouton?  As  there  is  no  Sanskrit 
name  for  this  species  nor  for  the  two  following,  I  doubt 
the  antiquity  of  their  cultivation  in  the  mountains  of 
Central  Asia.  It  was  certainly  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  name  fagopyrvum  is  an  invention  of 
modern  botanists  from  the  similarity  in  the  shape  of  the 
seed  to  a  beech-nut,  whence  also  the  German  lyiich- 
weitzen  ^  (corrupted  in  English  into  buckwheat)  and  the 
Italian  faggina. 

The  names  of  this  plant  in  European  languages  of 
Aryan  origin  have  not  a  common  root.  Thus  the  western 
Aryans  did  not  know  the  species  any  more  than  the 
Sanskrit-speaking  Orientals,  a  further  sign  of  the  non- 
existence of  the  plant  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  probably  unknown  in  the 
north  of  Persia  and  in  Turkey,  since  floras  do  not  men- 
tion it.*  Bosc  states,  in  the  Dictionnaire  d* Agriculture, 
that  Olivier  had  seen  it  wild  in  Persia,  but  I  do  not  find 
this  in  this  naturalist's  published  account  of  his  travels. 

The  species  came  into  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
through  Tartary  and  Russia.  The  first  mention  of  its 
cultivation  in  Germany  occurs  in  a  Mecklenburg  register 
of  1436.^  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  spread  towards  the 
centre  of  Europe,  and  in  poor  soil,  as  in  Brittany,  it  be- 
came important.  Reynier,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  very  accurate, 
imagined  that  the  French  name  sarrasin  was  Keltic;® 
but  M.  le  Gall  wrote  to  me  formerly  that  the  Breton 
names  simply  mean  black  wheat  or  black  com,  ed-du 

'  Bretsclineider,  On  Study,  etc.,  p.  9. 
'  Madden,  Trans,  Edinburgh  Bot.  8oc.,  v.  p.  118. 
'  The  English   name   buckwheat  and  the   French  name   of    some 
localities,  buscail,  come  from  the  German. 

*  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient. ;  Bnhse  and  Boissier,  Pflanzen  Tram^caucasien, 

*  Pritzel,  Sitzungsbericht  Naturforsch,  frevmde  zu  Berlin,  May  15, 1866. 

*  Beynier,  £conomie  dea  Celtes,  p.  425. 
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and  gwinla-dii,.  There  is  no  original  name  in  Keltic 
languages,  which  seems  natural  now  that  we  know  the 
origin  of  the  species.^ 

When  the  plant  was  introduced  into  Belgium  and 
into  France,  and  even  when  it  became  known  in  Italy, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  name  ble 
Barrasvn  (Saracen  wheat)  or  sari-asin  was  commonly 
adopted.  Common  names  are  often  so  absurd,  and  so 
unthinkingly  bestowed,  that  we  cannot  tell  in  this  par- 
ticular case  whether  the  name  refers  to  the  colour  of  the 
grain  which  was  that  attributed  to  the  Saracens,  or  toi 
Qie  supposed  introduction  from  the  country  of  the  Arabs', 
or  Moors.  It  was  not  then  known  that  the  species 
not  exist  in  the  countries  south  of  the  Mediterraneaaj 
nor  even  iji  Syria  and  Persia.  It  is  also  possible  tl 
the  idea  of  a  southern  origin  was  taken  from  the  name 
aarra&in,  which  was  given  from  the  colour;  This  origin 
was  admitted  until  the  end  of  the  last  and  even  in  the 
present  century."  Reynier  was,  fifty  year.y  ago,  the  first 
to  oppose  it. 

Buckwheat  sometimes  escapes  from  cultivation  and' 
becomes  quasi- wild.  The  nearer  we  approach  its  origioai! 
country  the  more  often  this  occurs,  whence  it  results  that' 
it  is  hard  to  define  the  limit  of  the  wild  plant  on  th«i 
confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  u 
China.  In  Japan  these  semi-naturalizations  are  not] 
rare.^ 

Tartary  Buckwheat — Polygonikjm.  taiaricum.,  Linnseos^ 
FagopyntTfi.  tatancwm,  Gsertner. 

Less  sensitive  to  cold  than  the  common  buckwhi 
but  yielding  a  poorer  kind  of  seed,  this  species  is  sonu 
times  cultivated  in  Europe  and  Asia — in  the  HimalayaSj*' 
for  instance  ;  but  its  culture  is  recent.    Authors  of  the  si: 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  do  not  mention  it, 
Linnseus  was  one  of  the  first  to  speak  of  it  as  of  Tarta*" 

'  I  iaye  given  tlia  TernBcnlor  iiameB  at  greater  leugth  id  Oiogr.  BotM 

Baig.,  p.  OSS.  _-m 

'  Nfmnioh,  Polyglott.  Lacicrm,'p-  l^^O  ;  Bobp,  Did.  ii',iffn'c.,Ti.p.8W(fJ 

*  Franchet  aoii  Savfttier,  Envm.  PL  Japim.,  i.  p.  iOa. 

*  Uojie,  ni.  Hi-aial.,  p,  317. 
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origin.  Roxburgh  and  Hamilton  had  not  seen  it  in 
Northern  India  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  I 
find  no  indication  of  it  in  China  and  Japan. 

It  is  undoubtedly  wild  in  Tartary  and  Siberia,  as  far 
as  Dauria;^  but  Russian  botanists  have  not  found  it 
further  east,  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Amur.^ 

As  this  plant  came  from  Tartary  into  Eastern  Europe 
later  than  the  common  buckwheat,  it  is  the  latter  which 
bears  in  several  Slav  languages  the  names  tatrika,  tatarka, 
or  tattar,  which  would  better  suit  the  Tartary  buck- 
wheat. 

It  seems  that  the  Aryan  peoples  must  have  known 
the  species,  and  yet  no  name  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
Indo-European  languages.  No  trace  of  it  has  hitherto 
been  found  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  or  of 
Savoy. 

Notch-seeded  Bnckwheat — Polygonum  emarginatvmhy 
Roth ;  Fagopyrum  emargiTiatuTn,  Meissner. 

This  third  species  of  buckwheat  is  grown  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  north-east  of  India,  under  the  name  phaphra 
or  phapfiar,^  and  in  China.*  I  find  no  positive  proof  that 
it  has  been  found  wild.  Roth  only  says  that  it  "  inhabits 
China,"  and  that  the  grain  is  used  for  food.  Don,^  who 
was  the  first  of  Anglo-Indian  botanists  to  mention  it, 
says  that  it  is  hardly  considered  wild.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  floras  of  the  Amur  valley,  nor  of  Japan. 
Judging  from  the  countries  where  it  is  cultivated,  it  is 
probably  wild  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas  and  the  north- 
west of  China. 

The  genus  Fagopyrum  has  eight  species,  all  of  tem- 
perate Asia. 

Qninoa — Ghenopodium,  quinoa,  Willdenow. 

The  quinoa  was  a  staple  food  of  the  natives  of  New 
Granada,  Peru,  and  Chili,  in  the  high  and  temperate 
parts  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.     Its  cultivation  has 

*  Gmelin,  Flora  Sihiricay  iii.  p.  64 ;  Ledebonr,  Fl.  Rossica,  iii.  p.  576. 

*  Maximowicz,  Primitice ;  Kegel,  Opit,  Flori,  etc. ;  Schmidt,  Beisen  in 
Amv/r,  do  not  mention  it. 

*  Royle,  III.  Himal.f  p.  317 ;  Madden,  Trans.  Bot.  8oc.  Edin.y  v.  p.  118. 

*  Roth,  Catalecta  Botanica,  i.  p.  48. 

*  Don,  Prodr,  Fl.  Nepal.,  p.  74. 
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persisted  in  these  countries  from  custom,  and  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  the  product. 

From  all  time  the  distinction  has  existed  between  the 
quinoa  with  coloured  leaves,  and  the  quinoa  with  green 
leaves  and  white  seed.^  The  latter  was  regarded  by 
Moquin  ^  as  a  variety  of  a  little  known  species,  believed 
to  be  Asiatic ;  but  I  believe  that  I  showed  conclusively 
that  the  two  American  quiuoas  are  two  varieties,  pro- 
bably very  ancient,  of  a  single  species.^  The  less  coloured, 
which  is  also  the  most  farinaceous,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  other. 

The  white  quinoa  yields  a  grain  which  is  much 
esteemed  at  Lima,  according  to  information  furnished  by 
the  Botanical  Magaziney  where  a  good  drawing  may  be 
seen  (pi.  3641).  The  leaves  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  spinach.* 

No  botanist  has  mentioned  the  quinoa  as  wild  or 
semi- wild.  The  most  recent  and  complete  work  on  one 
of  the  countries  where  the  species  is  cultivated,  'the 
Flora  of  Chili,  by  CI.  Gay,  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  culti- 
vated plant.  Pfere  Feuill^e  and  Humboldt  said  the  same 
for  Peru  and  New  Granada.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  plant  and  its  aspect  of  a  garden 
weed  that  collectors  have  neglected  to  bring  back  wild 
specimens. 

Kiery — Amarantus  frumentacevs,  Roxburgh. 

This  annual  is  cultivated  in' the  Indian  peninsula  for 
its  small  farinaceous  grain,  which  is  in  some  localities  the 
principal  food  of  the  natives.^  Fields  of  this  species,  of  a 
red  or  golden  colour,  produce  a  beautiful  effect.®  From 
Roxburgh's  account,  Dr.  Buchanan  "  discovered  it  on  the 
hills  of  Mysore  and  Coimbatore,''  which  seems  to  indicate 
a  wild  condition.  ATnarantus  speciosv^,  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  figured  on  pi.  2227  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 

*  Molina,  Hist.  Nat.  du  Chili f  p.  101. 

*  Moqnin,  in  De  Candolle,  Prodromus,  xiii.  part  1,  p.  67. 

*  A.  de  Candolle,  G6ogr.  Bot.  Bais.,  p.  952. 

*  Bon  Jardinier,  1880,  p.  562. 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.y  edit.  2,  vol.  iii.  p.  609  j  Wight,  Icones,  pi.  720 ; 
Aitcbison,  Catalogue  of  Punjab  Plants^  p.  130. 

6  Madden,  Tran^a.  Edin*  Bot.  Soc,  v.  p.  118. 
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zine,  appears  to  be  the  same  species.  Hamilton  found 
it  in  Nepal.^  A  variety  or  allied  species,  Amarantus 
anardana,  Wallich,^  is  grown  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas, but  has  been  hitherto  ill  defined  by  botanists. 
Other  species  are  used  as  vegetables  (see  p.  100,  ATna- 
rantu8  gangeticus). 

Chestnut — CastaTiea  vulgaris,  Lamarck. 

The  chestnut,  belonging  to  the  order  CupuUferce, 
has  an  extended  but  disjunctive  natural  area.  It 
forms  forests  and  woods  in  mountainous  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Portugal.  It 
has  also  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  Edough  in 
Algeria,  and  more  recently  towards  the  frontier  of  Tunis 
(Letourneux).  If  we  take  into  account  the  varieties 
japonwa  and  amerieana,  it  exists  also  in  Japan  and  in 
the  temperate  region  of  North  America.^  It  has  been 
sown  or  planted  in  several  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  know  if  it  is  wild  or 
cultivated.  However,  cultivation  consists  chiefly  in  the 
operation  of  grafting  good  varieties  on  the  trees  which 
yield  indifferent  fruit.  For  this  purpose  the  variety 
which  produces  but  one  large  kernel  is  preferred  to  those 
which  bear  two  or  three,  separated  by  a  membrane,  which 
is  the  natural  state  of  the  species. 

The  Romans  in  Pliny's  time  *  already  distinguished 
eight  varieties,  but  we  cannot  discover  from  the  text  of 
this  author  whether  they  possessed  the  variety  with  a 
single  kernel  (Fr.  Tnarron).  The  best  chestnuts  came 
from  Sardis  in  Asia  Minor,  and  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples.  Olivier  de  Serres,^  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
praises  the  chestnuts  Sardonne  and  Tuscane,  which  pro- 
duced the  single-kemelled  fruit  called  the  Lyons  marron,^ 

'  Don,  Prod/r.  Fl,  Nepali  p.  76. 

*  Wallich,  List,  No.  6903  j  Moqnin,  in  D.  C,  Prod/r.,  xiii.  sect.  2, 
p.  256. 

'  For  further  details,  see  my  article  in  Prodromusy  vol.  xvi.  part  2, 
p.  114 ;  and  Boissier,  Flora  Orientalis,  iv.  p.  1175. 

*  Pliny,  Hist  Nat,  lib.  xix.  c.  23. 

*  Olivier  de  Serres,  Th^dtre  de  VAgric,  p.  114. 

*  Lyons  marrons  now  come  chiefly  from  Dauphine  and  Vivarais. 
Some  are  also  obtained  from  Luc  in  the  department  of  Yai'  (Gasparin, 
TraiU  d'Agric,  iv.  p.  744). 

2  A 
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He  considered  that  these  varieties  came  from  Italy,  and 
Targioni  ^  tells  us  that  the  name  marrone  or  marone  was 
employed  in  that  country  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1170). 

Wheat  and  Kindred  Species. — The  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  wheat,  properly  so  called,  of  which  the  ripened 
grain  detaches  itself  naturally  from  the  husk,  have  been 
classed  into  four  groups  by  Vilmorin,^  which  form  dis- 
tinct species,  or  modifications  of  the  common  wheat 
according  to  difierent  authors.  I  am  obliged  to  distin- 
guish them  in  order  to  study  their  history,  but  this,  as 
will  be  seen,  supports  the  opinion  of  a  single  species.® 

1.  Common  Wheat — Triticmn  vulgare,  Villars ;  TrUi- 
cum  hyhernum  and  T.  cestivum,  Linnaeus. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  the  Abb^  Rozier,  and 
later  of  Tessier,  the  distinction  between  autumn  and 
spring  wheats  has  no  importance.  "  All  wheats,"  says  the 
latter,^  "  are  either  spring  or  autumn  sown,  according  to 
the  country.  They  all  pass  with  time  fit>m  the  one  state 
to  the  other,  as  I  have  ascertained.  They  only  need  to 
be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  change,  by  sowing  the 
autumn  wheat  a  little  later,  spring  wheat  a  little  earlier, 
year  by  year."  The  fact  is  that  among  the  immense 
number  of  varieties  there  are  some  which  feel  the  cold  of 
the  winter  more  than  others,  and  it  has  become  the  cus- 
tom to  sow  them  in  the  spring.^  We  need  take  no  note 
of  this  distinction  in  studying  the  question  of  origin, 
especially  as  the  greater  number  of  the  varieties  thus 
obtained  date  from  a  remote  period. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  prehistoric  in  the  old 
world.  Very  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  older  than 
the  invasion  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
show  this  cultivation  already  established,  and  when  the 

*  Targioni,  Cenni  Storicii  p.  180. 

*  Vilmorin,  Essai  d'un  Catalogue  MSthodique  et  Synonymique  des  Fro- 
merits  J  Paris,  1850. 

'  The  best  drawings  of  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  may  be  found  in 
Metzger's  Europceische  Cerealierif  in  folio,  Heidelberg,  1824  j  and  in  Host, 
Qramince,  in  folio,  vol.  iii. 

*  Tessier,  Diet.  d*Agric.,  vi.  p.  198. 

*  Loiselenr  Deslongchamps,  Gonsid.  sur  les  Cirdales,  1  vol.  in  Svo, 
p.  219. 
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Egyptians  or  Greeks  speak  of  its  origin,  they  attribute  it 
to  mythical  personages,  Isis,  Ceres,  Triptolemus.^  The 
earliest  lake-dwellings  of  Western  Switzerland  cultivated 
a  small-grained  wheat,  which  Heer^  has  carefully 
described  and  figured  under  the  name  Triticu/m  vulgare 
antiquoTum.  From  various  facts,  taken  collectively,  we 
gather  that  the  first  lake-dwellers  of  Robenhausen  were 
at  least  contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war,  and  perhaps 
earlier.  The  cultivation  of  their  wheat  persisted  in 
Switzerland  until  the  Roman  conquest,  as  we  see  from 
specimens  found  at  Buchs.  Regazzoni  also  found  it  in 
the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  lake-dwellers  of  Varese,  and 
Sordelli  in  those  of  Lagozza  in  Lombardy.^  Unger  found 
the  same  form  in  a  brick  of  the  pyramid  of  Dashur, 
Egypt,  to  which  he  assigns  a  datfe,  3359  B.C.  (Unger,  Bot 
Streifzilge,  vii ;  Ein  Ziegely  etc.,  p.  9).  Another  variety 
(Triticum  vulgare  compactum  Tnnticurri,  Heer)  was  less 
common  in  Switzerland  in  the  earliest  stone  age,  but  it 
has  been  more  often  found  amoncr  the  less  ancient  lake- 
dwellers  of  Western  Switzerland  and  of  Italy.*  A  third 
intermediate  variety  has  been  discovered  at  Aggtelek  in 
Hungary,  cultivated  in  the  stone  age.^  None  of  these  is 
identical  with  the  wheat  now  cultivated,  as  more  profitable 
varieties  have  taken  their  place. 

The  Chinese,  who  grew  wheat  2700  B.C.,  considered  it 
a  gift  direct  from  heaven.®  In  the  annual  ceremony  of 
sowing  five  kinds  of  seed,  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Shen-nung  or  Chin-nong,  wheat  is  one  species,  the  others 
being  rice,  sorglium,  Setaria  italica,  and  soy. 

The  existence  of  different  names  for  wheat  in  the  most 
ancient  languages  confirms  the  belief  in  a  great  antiquity 

*  These  questions  have  been  discassed  with  learning  and  judgment  by 
four  authors :  Link,  Ueher  die  dltere  Geschichte  der  Getreide  Arten,  in 
Abhandl.  der  Berlin  Akad.,  1816,  vol.  xvii.  p.  122 ;  1826,  p.  67 ;  and  in 
Die  Urwelt  und  das  Alterthum^  2nd  edit.,  Berlin,  1834,  p.  399;  Keynier, 
J^conomie  des  Celtes  et  des  GermainSy  1818,  p.  417 ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat.y  vol.  ix.  1826  j  and  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps, 
Consid.  sur  les  CSrdales,  1812,  pEirt  i.  p.  52. 

*  Heer,  Pflanzen  der  Pfahlhauterif  p.  13,  pi.  1,  figs.  14-18. 
3  Sordelli,  Sullepiante  delta  torhiera  di  Lagozza,  p.  31. 

*  Heer,  ibid. ;  Sordelli,  ibid.  *  Nyari,  quoted  by  Sordelli,  ibid^ 

*  Bretschneider,  Study  and  Valuer  etc.,  pp.  7  and  8.  , 
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of  cultivation.  The  Chinese  name  is  mai,  the  Sanski 
swmana  and  g6dhuma,  the  Hebrew  cfiittah,  Egyptian 
Guancho  yi-ichen,  without  mentioning  several  names 
languages  derived  from  the  primitive  Sanskrit,  nor  a 
Basque  name,  ogaia  or  okhaya,  which  dates  perhaps 
from  the  Iberians,^  and  several  Finn,  Tartar,  and  Turkiah 
names,  etc.,^  which  are  probably  Turanian.  This  gi-eat 
diversity  might  be  explained  by  a  wide  natural  area  in 
the  case  of  a  very  common  wild  plant,  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case  of  wheat.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  its  existence  in  a  wild  state  in  a  few  places  in 
Western  Asia,  as  we  shall  see.  If  it  had  been  widely 
diffused  before  cultivation,  descendants  would  have 
remained  here  and  there  in  remote  countries.  The 
manifold  names  of  ancient  languages  must,  therefore,  be 
attributed  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  ita  culture  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — an  antiquity 
greater  than  that  of  the  most  ancient  languages.  We 
have  two  methods  of  discovering  the  home  ot  the  species 
previous  to  cultivation  in  the  immense  zone  stretching 
from  China  to  the  Canaries :  first,  the  opinion  of  ancient 
authors ;  second,  the  existence,  more  or  less  proved,  of 
wheat  in  a  wild  state  in  a  given  country. 

According  to  the  earliest  of  all  historians,  Eerosus,  a 
Chaldean  priest,  fragments  of  whose  writings  have  been 
preservedby  Herodotus,  wild  wheat (^TiMHenfiiwt  agresfe") 
might  be  seen  growing  in  Mesopotamia.  The  texts  of  the 
Bible  alluding  to  the  abundance  of  wheat  in  Canaan 
prove  no  more  than  that  the  plant  was  cultivated  there, 
and  that  it  was  very  productive,  Strabo,*  bora  50  B.C., 
says  that,  according  to  Aristobulus,  a  grain  very  similar 
to  wheat  grew  wild  upon  the  banks  of  the  Indus  on  the 
25th  parallel  of  latitude.     He  also  saya^  that  in  Hircania 

'  BretBchneider,  Sdidy  and  Val'te,  etc. ;  Ad.  Piolet,  Le>  Origines  Indo- 
JEare.,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  338;  KoHenrnttllor,  Bibl.  Saturgeack.,  i.  p.  77; 
Pickering,  Chronol.  ArranS;  p.  78;  Webb  and  Berthelot,  Cawmet, 
Ethnogr,,  p.  1B7  s  D'Abadie,  Sotea  MS8.  sur  tes  Soma  Baequea;  De 
CisirencBy,  Recherches  lur  lea  Soma  Baaqvea,  in  Actea  8nc.  Fhitolag., 
Uaroh,  1869. 

■  Nemaich,  Lexicon,  p.  1492. 

•  G.  Synoelli,  Cfcnmojr.,  fol.  Hi52,  p.  28. 

*  Stmbu,  edit.  1707,  vol.  ii.  p.  1017.        '  Hid.,  vol.  i.  p.  124 ;  ii.  p.  77G, 
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(the  modem  Mazanderan)  the  grains  of  wheat  which  fell 
from  the  ear  sowed  themselves.  This  may  be  observed 
to  some  degree  at  the  present  day  in  all  countries,  and 
the  author  says  nothing  upon  the  important  question 
whether  this  accidental  sowing  reproduced  itself  in  the 
same  place  from  generation  to  generation.  According  to 
the  Odyssey^  wheat  grew  in  Sicily  without  the  help  of 
man.  But  it  is  impossible  to  attach  great  importance  to 
the  words  of  a  poet,  and  of  a  poet  whose  very  existence 
is  contested.  Diodorus  Siculus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  says  the  same  thing,  and  deserves  greater 
confidence,  since  he  is  a  Sicilian.  Yet  he  may  easily  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  wild  character,  as  wheat  was 
then  generally  cultivated  in  Sicily.  Another  passage  in 
Diodorus  ^  mentions  the  tradition  that  Osiris  found  wheat 
and  barley  gi'owing  promiscuously  with  other  plants  at 
Nisa,  and  Bureau  de  la  Malle  has  proved  that  this  town 
was  in  Palestine.  Among  all  this  evidence,  that  of  Berosus 
and  that  of  Strabo  for  Mesopotamia  and  Western  India 
alone  appear  to  me  of  any  value. 

The  five  species  of  seed  of  the  ceremony  instituted 
by  Chin-nong  are  considered  by  Chinese  scholars  to  be 
natives  of  their  country,^  and  Bretschneider  adds  that  com- 
munication between  China  and  Western  Asia  dates  only 
from  the  embassy  of  Chang- kien  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ.  A  more  positive  assertion  is  needed,  how- 
ever, before  we  can  believe  wheat  to  be  indigenous  in 
China  ;  for  a  plant  cultivated  in  western  Asia  two  or  three 
thousand  years  before  the  epoch  of  Chin-nong,  and  of 
which  the  seeds  are  so  easily  transported,  may  have  been 
introduced  into  the  north  of  China  by  isolated  and  un- 
known travellers,  as  the  stones  of  peaches  and  apricots 
were  probably  carried  from  China  into  Persia  in  pre- 
historic time. 

Botanists  have  ascertained  that  wheat  is  not  wild  in 
Sicily  at  the  present  day.*     It  sometimes  escapes  from 

»  Lib.  ix.  V.  109. 

2  Diodorus,  Terasson's  trans.,  ii.  pp.  186, 190. 
'  Bretschneider,  ibid.,  p.  15. 

*  Parlatore,  M.  Ital,,  i.  pp.  46,    568.    His   assertion  is  the   more 
worthy  of  attention  that  he  was  a  Sicilian. 
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cultivation,  but  it  does  not  persist  indefinitely.^  The 
plant  which  the  inhabitants  odl  wild  wheat,  Frumentu 
aarvaggiii,  which  covers  uncultivated  ground,  is  ^gilopa 
ovata,  according  to  Inzenga.* 

A  zealous  collector,  Balansa,  believed  that  he  had 
found  wheat  growing  on  Mount  Sipylus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
believe  it  wild;*  but  the  plant  he  brought  back  is  a 
spelt,  Tritieum  monococcum,  according  to  a  very  careful 
botanist,  to  whom  it  was  submitted  for  examination.^ 
Olivier,^  before  him,  when  he  was  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  to  the  north-west  of  Anah,  a  country 
unfit  for  cultivation,  "  found  in  a  kind  of  ravine,  wheat, 
barley,  and  spelt,  which,"  he  adds, "  we  have  already  seen 
several  times  in  Mesopotamia." 

Linnseus  says,®  that  Heintzelmann  found  wheat  in  the 
country  of  the  Baschkirs,  but  no  one  has  confiiTued  this 
statement,  and  no  modern  botanist  has  seen  the  species 
really  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus  or 
the  north  of  Persia.  Bunge,^  whose  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  point,  declares  that  he  has  seen  no  indication 
which  leads  him  to  believe  that  cereals  are  indigenous  in 
that  country.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  wheat  has  a 
tendency  in  these  regions  to  spring  up  accidentally  outside 
cultivated  orround.  I  have  not  discovered  anv  mention  of 
it  as  a  wild  plant  in  the  north  of  India,  in  China,  or 
Mongolia. 

It  is  remarkable  that  wheat  has  been  twice  asserted 
to  be  indigenous  in  Mesopotamia,  at  an  interval  of  twenty- 
three  centuries,  once  by  Ben>sus,  and  once  by  Olivier  in 
our  own  day.  The  Euphrates  valley  lying  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  belt  of  cultix-ation  which  formerly  extended 
from  China  to  the  Canaries,  it  is  infinitely  probable  that 
it  was  the  principal  habitation  of  the  species  in  veiy  early 

>  Strobl,  in  Floroy  1S80,  p.  548.         «  Iniemja,  AnnaJi  Agric,  SiciL 
»  Bull.  Af  la  Soc.  Bot.  de  Frttnct\  1S54,  p.  lOS. 

*  J.  Gar.  BuU.  Soc.  Bot,  dt  Fm»ftr,  ISGO,  p.  30. 

*  Olirier,  Toy.  dans  VEmp.  Othoman  (1S07>,  toI.  iii.  p.  460. 

*  Linnciis.  ;?p.  Plant.,  edit.  2,  rol.  i.  p.  127. 
'  Bnnge,  Buil.  Soc.  R>t.  Franct,  1860,  p.  29. 
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prehistoric  times.  The  area  may  have  extended  towards 
Syria,  as  the  climate  is  very  similar,  but  to  the  east  and 
west  of  Western  Asia  wheat  has  probably  never  existed 
but  as  a  cultivated  plant;  anterior,  it  is  true,  to  all  known 
civilization. 

2.  Turgid,  and  Eg^tian  Wheat — Triticum  turgidura 
and  T,  compositum,  Linnaeus. 

Among  the  numerous  common  names  of  the  varieties 
which  come  under  this  head,  we  find  that  of  Egyptian 
wheat.  It  appears  that  it  is  now  much  cultivated  in  that 
country  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley.  A.  P.  de 
Candolle  says^  that  he  recognized  this  wheat  amongst  seeds 
taken  from  the  sarcophagi  of  ancient  mummies,  but  he 
had  not  seen  the  ears.  Unger  ^  thinks  it  was  cultivated 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  yet  he  gives  no  proof  founded 
on  drawings  or  specimens.  The  fact  that  no  Hebrew  or 
Armenian  name  ^  can  be  attributed  to  the  species  seems  to 
me  important.  It  proves  at  least  that  the  remarkable  forms 
with  branching  ears,  commonly  called  ivheat  of  miracle, 
wheat  of  abundarice,  did  not  exist  in  antiquity,  for  they 
would  not  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  the  Israelites. 
No  Sanskrit  name  is  known,  nor  even  any  modern  Indian 
names,  and  I  cannot  discover  any  Persian  name.  The  Arab 
names  which  Delile*  attributes  to  the  species  belong 
perhaps  to  other  varieties  of  wheat.  There  is  no  Berber 
name.^  From  aU  this  it  results,  I  think,  that  the  plants 
united  under  the  name  of  Triticum  turgidumi,  and 
especially  the  varieties  with  branching  ears,  are  not 
ancient  in  the  north  of  Africa  or  in  the  west  of  Asia. 

Oswald  Heer,®  in  his  curious  paper  upon  the  plants 
of  the  lake-dwellers  of  the  stone  age  in  Switzerland, 
attributes  to  T.  turgidum  two  non-branched  ears,  the 
one  bearded,  the  other  almost  without  beard,  of  which 
he  gives  drawings.     Later,  in  an  exploration  of  the  lake- 

*  De  Candolle,  Physiologie  Botaniquej  ii.  p.  696. 

^  Unger,  Die  Pflanzen  des  Alien  JEgyptenSf  p.  31. 

*  See  Rosenmiiller,  Bihl.  Natv/rgesch. ;  and  Low,  Aramaische  Fflanzen 
Namerif  1881. 

*  Delile,  PI.  Cult,  en  Agyptet  p.  3 ;  Fl.  Mgypt.  Illus.,  p.  5. 

*  Diet.  Fr.-Berh.f  published  by  the  Government. 

*  Heer,  Pflanzen  der  Pfahlhauten,  p.  5,  fig.  4;  p.  52,  fig.  20. 
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dwellings  of  Robenhausen,  Messicommer  did  not  find  it, 
although  there  was  abundant  store  of  grain.^  Stroebel 
and  Pigorini  said  they  found  wheat  with  grano  grosso 
duro  {T.  turgiduTn),  in  the  lake-dwellings  of  Parmesan.^ 
For  the  rest,  Heer  ^  considers  this  to  be  a  variety  or  race 
of  the  common  wheat,  and  Sordelli  inclines  to  the  same 
opinion. 

Fraas  thinks  that  the  krithanias  of  Theophrastus  was 
T,  turgiduni,  but  this  is  absolutely  uncertam.  Accord- 
ing to  Heldreich,*  the  great  wheat  is  of  modem  intro- 
duction into  Greece.  Pliny  ^  spoke  briefly  of  a  wheat 
with  branching  ears,  yielding  one  hundred  grains,  which 
was  most  likely  our  7)iiraculous  wheat 

Thus  history  and  philology  alike  lead  us  to  consider 
the  varieties  of  TriticuTn  turgidum  as  modifications  of 
the  common  wheat  obtained  by  cultivation.  The  form 
with  branching  ears  is  not  perhaps  earlier  than  Pliny's 
time. 

These  deductions  would  be  overthrown  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  T.  turgidv/m  in  a  wild  state,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  made  with  certainty.  In  spite  of  C.  Koch,® 
no  one  admits  that  it  grows,  outside  cultivation,  at  Con- 
stantinople and  in  Asia  Minor.  Boissier's  herbarium,  so 
rich  in  Eastern  plants,  has  no  specimen  of  it.  It  is  given 
as  wild  in  Egjrpt  by  Schweinfurth  and  Ascherson,  but 
this  is  the  result  of  a  misprint.'' 

3.  Hard  Wheat — Triticum  durum,  Desfontaines. 

Long  cultivated  in  Barbary,  in  the  south  of  Switzer- 
land and  elsewhere,  it  has  never  been  found  wild.  In 
the  different  provinces  of  Spain  it  has  no  less  than 
fifteen  names,**  and  none  are  derived  from  the  Arab 
name  quemah   used   in   Algeria^   and   Egypt.^®      The 

*  Messicommer,  in  Flora,  1869,  p.  320. 

2  Quoted  from  Sordelli,  Notizie  sulL  Lagozza,  p.  32. 
'  Heer,  ubi  supra,  p.  50. 

*  Heldreich,  Die  Nutzpflanzen  Griechenlands,  p.  5. 

*  Pliny,  Hint.,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  10.  •  Koch,  LinnoBa,  xxi.  p.  427. 
^  Letter  from  Ascherson,  1881.        "  Diet.  M8.  of  V&rruicula/r  Names, 

*  Debeanx,  Catal.  des  Plan,  de  Boghar,  p.  110. 

*•  Delile  says  (uhi    supra)  that  wheat  is   called  qamhf  and  a  red 
variety  qamh-ahmar. 
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absence  of  names  in  several  other  countries,  especially  of 
original  names,  is  very  striking.  This  is  a  further  indi- 
cation of  a  derivation  from  the  common  wheat  obtained 
in  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa  at  an  unknown  epoch, 
perhaps  within  the  Christian  era. 

4.  Polish  Wheat — Triticum  polonicum,  Linnaeus. 

This  other  hard  wheat,  with  yet  longer  grain,  culti- 
vated chiefly  in  the  east  of  Europe,  has  not  been  found 
wild.  It  has  an  original  name  in  German,  Odner,  Oommer, 
GHlmmer,^  and  in  other  languages  names  which  are 
connected  only  with  persons  or  with  countries  whence 
the  seed  was  obtained.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is 
a  form  obtained  by  cultivation,  probably  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  at  an  unknown,  perhaps  recent  epoch. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  Specific  Unity  of  the  Principal 

Races  of  Wheat. 

We  have  just  shown  that  the  history  and  the  ver- 
nacular names  of  the  great  races  of  wheat  are  in  favour 
of  a  derivation  contemporary  with  man,  probably  not 
very  ancient,  from  the  common  kind  of  wheat,  perhaps 
from  the  small-grained  wheat  formerly  cultivated  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  by  the  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  Alefeld  ^  arrived  at  the  specific  unity  of  T,  vul- 
gare,  T.  turgidv/m,  and  T,  durum,  by  means  of  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  the  three  cultivated  together,  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  experiments  of  Henri  Vilmorin® 
on  the  artificial  fertilization  of  these  wheats  lead  to  the 
same  result.  Although  the  author  has  not  yet  seen  the 
product  of  several  generations,  he  has  ascertained  that 
the  most  distinct  principal  forms  can  be  crossed  with 
ease  and  produce  fertile  hybrids.  If  fertilization  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  intimate  degree  of  affinity 
which  leads  to  the  grouping  of  individuals  into  the  same 
species,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  the  case  in  question, 
especially  with  the  support  of  the  historical  considera- 
tions which  I  have  given. 

*  Nemnioh,  Lexicon,  p.  1488.         *  Alefeld,  Bot.  Zeitung,  1865,  p.  9, 

*  H,  Vilmorin,  Bull,  8oc,  Bot,  de  Fra/nce,  1881,  p.  356. 
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On  the  supposed  Mtrnimy  Wheat 

Before  concluding  this  article,  I  think  it  pertinent  to 
say  that  no  grain  taken  from  an  ancient  Egyptian 
sarcophagus  and  sown  by  horticulturists  has  ever  been 
known  to  germinate.  It  is  not  that  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible, for  grains  are  all  the  better  preserved  that  they  are 
protected  from  the  air  and  from  variations  of  temperature 
or  humidity,  and  certainly  these  conditions  are  fulfilled 
by  Egyptian  monuments ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
attempts  at  raising  wheat  from  these  ancient  seeds  have 
not  been  successful.  The  experiment  which  has  been 
most  talked  of  is  that  of  the  Count  of  Sternberg,  at 
Prague.^  He  had  received  the  grains  from  a  trustworthy 
traveller,  who  assured  him  they  were  taken  from  a 
sarcophagus.  Two  of  these  seeds  germinated,  it  is  said ; 
but  I  have  ascertained  that  in  Germany  well-informed 
persons  believe  there  is  some  imposture,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  Arabs,  who  sometimes  slip  modern  seeds  into 
the  tombs  (even  maize,  an  American  plant),  or  on  that  of 
the  eTnployes  of  the  Count  of  Sternberg.  The  grain 
known  in  commerce  as  mummy  wheat  has  never  had 
any  proof  of  antiquity  of  origin. 

Spelt  and  Allied  Varieties  or  Species.^ 

Louis  Vilmorin,^  in  imitation  of  Seringe's  excellent 
work  on  cereals,*  has  grouped  together  those  wheats 
whose  seeds  when  ripe  are  closely  contained  in  their 
envelope  or  husk,  necessitating  a  special  operation  to 
free  them  from  it,  a  character  rather  agricultural  than 
botanical.  He  then  enumerates  the  forms  of  these  wheats 
under  three  names,  which  correspond  to  as  many  species 
of  most  botanists. 

1.  Spelt — Triticivni  spelta,  Linnaeus. 

Spelt  is  now  hardly  cultivated  out  of  south  Germany 
and  German-Switzerland.  This  was  not  the  case  formerly. 
The  descriptions  of  cereals  by  Greek  authors  are  so  brief 

*  Journal,  Florae  1835,  p.  4. 

*  See  the  plates  of  Metzger  and  Host,  in  the  works  previously  quoted. 
'  Easai  d'un  Catal.  MHhod.  des  FromentSj  Paris,  1850. 

*  Seringe,  Monogr.  des  C4r6.  de  la  Suiaset  in  8vo,  Berne,  1818. 
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and  insignificant  that  there  is  always  room  for  hesitation 
as  to  the  sense  of  the  words  they  use.  Yet,  judging  from 
the  customs  of  which  they  speak,  scholars  think ^  that 
the  Greeks  first  called  spelt  olyra,  afterwards  zeia,  names 
which  we  find  in  Herodotus  and  Homer.  Dioscorides  ^ 
distinguishes  two  sorts  of  zeia,  which  apparently  answer 
to  Triticum  spelta  and  T.  moTiococcv/m,  It  is  believed 
that  spelt  was  the  semen  (com,  par  excellence)  and  the 
far  of  Pliny,  which  he  said  was  used  as  food  by  the  Latins 
for  360  years  before  they  knew  how  to  make  bread.^  As 
spelt  has  not  been  found  among  the  lake-dwellers  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  as  the  former  cultivated  the 
allied  varieties  called  T.  dicoccum  and  T.  monococciim,^ 
it  is  possible  that  the  far  of  the  Latins  was  rather  one 
of  these. 

The  existence  of  the  true  spelt  in  ancient  Egypt  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  seems  to  me  yet  more  doubtful. 
The  olyra  of  the  Egyptians,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks, 
was  not  the  olyra  of  the  Greeks ;  some  authors  have 
supposed  it  to  be  rice,  oryza.^  As  to  spelt,  it  is  a  plant 
which  is  not  grown  in  such  hot  countries.  Modern 
travellers  from  Rauwolf  onwards  have  not  seen  it  in 
Egyptian  cultivation,^  nor  has  it  been  found  in  the 
ancient  monuments.  This  is  what  led  me  to  suppose  "^ 
that  the  Hebrew  word  kiissemeth,  which  occurs  three 
times  in  the  Bible,®  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  spelt, 
as  it  is  by  Hebrew  scholars.^  I  imagined  it  was  perhaps 
the  allied  form,  T.  monococcum,  but  neither  is  this  grown 
in  Egypt. 

*  Fraas,  8yn.  Fl.  Class. ^  p.  307 ;  Lenz,  Bot.  der  Alien,  p.  257. 

*  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med.,  ii.,  111-115. 

'  Pliny,  Hist.,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  7;  Targioni,  Cenni  Storici,  p.  6. 

*  Heer,  PJianzen  der  Pfahlhauten,  p.  6 ;  Unger,  Tflanzen  des  Alien 
JEgypienSy  p.  32. 

*  Delile,  PI.  Culi.  en  £gyjpte,  p.  5. 

*  Eeynier,  £con.  des  J^gyptiens,  p.  337  ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  Ann,  8c. 
Nat.,  ix.  p.  72 ;  Schweinfarth  and  Ascherson,  Aufzdh.  Tr.  spelia  of 
Forskal  is  not  admitted  by  any  subsequent  author. 

'  Geogr.  Bot.  Rais.,  p.  933. 

*  Exod.  ix.  32;  Isa.  xxviii.  25  ;  Ezek.  iv.  9. 

*  RosenmuUer,  Bihl.  Alterih.,  iv.  p.  83;  Second,  Trans,  of  Old  Test., 
1874. 
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Spelt  has  no  name  in  Sanskrit,  nor  in  any  moderij, 
Indian  languages,  nor  in  Persian,^  and  therefore,  of  course, 
none  in  Chinese.  European  names,  on  the  contrary,  are 
numerous,  and  bear  witness  to  an  ancient  cultivation, 
especially  in  the  east  of  Europe.  SpeUa  in  Saxon,  whence 
the  EngUah  name,  and  the  French,  ipeautre ;  Dinkel  in 
modem  German,  orkiaa  in  Polish,  pobla  in  Russian,^  are 
names  which  seem  to  come  from  very  different  roots. 
In  the  south  of  Europe  the  names  are  rarer.  There  is 
a  Spanish  one,  however,  of  Asturia,  escaTidia,^  but  I  know 
of  none  in  Basque. 

History,  and  especially  philology,  point  to  an  origin 
in  eastern  temperate  Europe  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Asia.  We  have  to  discover  whether  the 
plant  has  been  found  wild, 

Olivier,*  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  says  that  he 
several  times  found  it  in  Mesopotamia,  in  particulaj- 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Anah,  in 
places  unfit  for  cultivation.  Another  botanist,  Andre 
Michaux,  saw  it  in'  1783,  near  Haraadan,  a  town  in  the 
temperate  region  of  Persia.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  says 
that  he  sent  some  grains  of  it  to  Bosc,  who  sowed  them 
at  Paris  and  obtained  the  common  spelt ;  but  this  seems 
to  me  doubtful,  for  Lamarck,  in  I7S6,''  and  Bosc  ,liimself, 
in  the  Dictionnaii'e  d' Agriculture,  article  JSpeautre 
(spelt),  published  in  1809,  says  not  a  word  of  this.  The 
herbariums  of  the  Paris  Museum  contain  no  specimens 
of  the  cereals  mentioned  by  Olivier. 

There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  much  uncertainty  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  species  as  a  wild  plant.  This  leads  me 
to  attribute  more  importance  to  the  hypothesis  that 
spelt  ia  derived  by  cultivation  from  the  common  wheat, 
or  from  an  intermediate  form  at  some  not  veiy  early 
prehistoric  time.  The  experiments  of  H.  Vilmorin' 
support  this  theory,  for  cross  fertilizations  of  the  spelt 

'  Ad.  Pictet,  OH3.  I-ndo-Euroe.,  edit.  2,  vol.  J.  p.  348. 

'  Ad.  Fiotet,  ibid. ;  Keniiiich,  Leiciran. 

■  Wmkomm  and  Lange,  Prodr.  FL  Biep.,  i.  p.  107. 

*  Oliyier,  Voyo^e,  1B07,  vol.  iii.  p.  460. 

"  Lamurck,  Did.  Encyd.,  ii.  p.  560. 

'  H.  Tilmorin,  BuU.  Boc.  Bit.  de  France,  1881,  p.  858. 
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l)y  the  downy  white  wheat,  and  vice  versd,  yield  "  hybrids 
whose  fertility  is  complete,  with  a  mixture  of  the 
characters  of  both  parents,  those  of  the  spelt  pre- 
ponderating." 

2.  Starch  Wheat — Triticum  dicoccvmi,  Schrank ;  Triti- 
cum  amyletmi,  Seringe. 

This  form  (Emmer,  or  Aemer  in  German),  cultivated 
for  starch  chiefly  in  Switzerland,  resists  a  hard  winter. 
It  contains  two  grains  in  each  little  ear,  like  the  true 
spelt. 

Heer  ^  attributes  to  a  variety  of  T,  dAcocmim  an  ear 
found  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation  in  the  lake-dwellings 
of  Wangen,  Switzerland.  Messicommer  has  since  found 
some  at  Robenhausen. 

It  has  never  been  found  wild;  and  the  rarity  of 
common  names  is  remarkable.  These  two  circumstances, 
and  the  slight  value  of  the  botanical  characters  which 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  Tr.  spelta,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  an  ancient  cultivated  variety  of  the 
latter. 

3.  One-grained  Wheat — Triticum  monococcitm,  Linnaeus. 
The  one-grained  wheat,  or  little  spelt,  Einkom  in 

German,  is  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding  by  a 
single  seed  in  the  little  ear,  and  by  other  characters  which 
lead  the  majority  of  botanists  to  consider  it  as  a  really 
distinct  species.  The  experiments  of  H.  Vilmorin  con- 
firm this  opinion  so  far,  for  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
crossing  T.  monococcum  with  other  spelts  or  wheats.  This 
may  be  due,  as  he  says  himself,  to  some  detail  in  the 
manner  of  operating.  He  intends  to  renew  his  attempts, 
and  may  perhaps  succeed.  [In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te 
Botanique  de  France,  1883,  p.  62,  Mr.  Vilmorin  says  that 
he  has  not  met  with  better  success  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  in  his  attempts  at  crossing  T.  Tnonococcwm 
with  other  species.  He  intends  to  make  the  experiment 
with  T,  bceoticum,  Boissier,  wild  in  Servia,  of  which  J 
sent  him  some  seeds  gathered  by  Pancic.  As  this  species 
is  supposed  to  be  the  original  stock  of  T.  monococcum, 
the  experiment  is  an  interesting  one. — Author's  Note, 

^  Heer,  Pfianz.  der.  PfaMh,,  p.  5,  fig.  23,  and  p.  15. 
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1884.]  In  the  mean  time  let  us  see  whether  this  form 
of  spelt  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  and  if  it  has  any- 
where been  found  growing  wild. 

The  one-grained  wheat  thrives  in  the  poorest  and 
most  stony  soil.  It  is  not  very  productive,  but  yields 
excellent  meal.  It  is  sown  especially  in  mountainous 
districts,  in  Spain,  France,  and  the  east  of  Europe,  but 
I  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  Barbary,  Egypt,  the  East, 
or  in  India  or  China. 

From  some  expressions  it  has  been  believed  to  be 
the  tiphai  of  Theophrastus.^  It  is  easier  to  invoke 
Dioscorides,^  for  he  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  zeia,  one 
with  two  seeds,  another  with  only  one.  The  latter  would 
be  the  one-grained  wheat.  Nothing  proves  that  it  was 
commonly  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their 
modem  descendants  do  not  sow  it.®  There  are  no  Sans- 
krit, Persian,  or  Arabic  names.  I  suggested  formerly 
that  the  Hebrew  word  kussemefh  might  apply  to  this 
species,  but  this  hypothesis  now  seems  to  me  difficult  to 
maintain. 

Marschall  Bieberstein*  mentions  Triticum  Tnono- 
coccu7)i,  or  a  variety  of  it,  growing  wild  in  the  Crimea 
and  the  eastern  Caucasus,  but  no  botanist  has  confirmed 
this  assertion.  Steven,^  who  lived  in  the  Crimea, 
declares  that  he  never  saw  the  species  except  cultivated 
by  the  Tai-tars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plant  which 
Balansa  gathered  in  a  wild  state  near  Mount  Sipylus,  in 
Anatolia,  is  T.  monococcinn,  according  to  J.  Gay,®  who 
takes  with  this  form  Triticum  boeoticwm,  Boissier,  which 
grows  wild  in  the  plains  of  Bceotia  '^  and  in  Servia.® 

*  Fraas,  Syn.  Fl.  Class.,  p.  307. 

•  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med.,  2,  c.  iii.  155. 
'  Heldreich,  Nutz.  Griech. 

*  Bieberstein,  Fl.  Tauro-Caucasaica,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

*  Steven,  Verzeichniss  Taur.  Halhins.  Pflan.,  p.  354. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Fran.,  1860,  p.  30. 

^  Boissier,  Diagnoses,  Ist  series,  vol.  ii.  fasc.  13,  p.  69. 

•  Balansa,  1854,  Xo.  137  in  Boissier's  Herbarium,  in  which  there  is 
also  a  specimen  found  in  the  fields  in  Servia,  and  a  variety  with  brown 
beards  sent  bv  Pancic,  growing  in  Servian  meadows.  The  same 
botanist  (of  Belgrade)  has  just  sent  me  wild  specimens  from  Servia, 
which  I  cannot  distinguish  from  T.  monococcum,  which  he  assures  me 
18  not  cultivated  in  Servia.     Bentham  writes  to  me  that  T.  hcBoticum, 
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Admitting  these  facts,  T.  monococcum  is  a  native  of 
Servia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  as  the  attempts  to 
cross  it  with  other  spelts  or  wheats  have  not  been 
successful,  it  is  rightly  termed  a  species  in  the  Linnaean 
sense. 

The  separation  of  wheat  with  free  grains  from  spelt 
must  have  taken  place  before  all  history,  perhaps  before 
the  beginning  of  agriculture.  Wheat  must  have  appeared 
first  in  Asia,  and  then  spelt,  probably  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Anatolia.  Lastly,  among  spelts  T.  monococcum 
seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  form,  from  which  the  others 
have  gradually  developed  in  several  thousand  years  of 
cultivation  and  selection. 

Two-rowed  Barley — Hordewm  distichon,  Linnaeus. 

Barley  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  cultivated 
plants.  As  all  its  forms  resemble  each  other  in  nature 
and  uses,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  ancient  authors 
and  in  common  names  that  precision  which  would  enable 
us  to  recognize  the  species  admitted  by  botanists.  In 
many  cases  the  name  barley  has  been  taken  in  a  vague 
or  generic  sense.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  we  must 
take  into  account.  For  instance,  the  expression  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  Berosus,  of  Moses  of  Chorene, 
Pausanias,  Marco  Polo,  and  more  recently  of  Olivier, 
indicating  "wild  and  cultivated  barley"  in  a  given 
country,  prove  nothing,  because  we  do  not  know  to 
which  species  they  refer.  There  is  the  same  obscurity 
in  China.  Dr.  Bretschneider  says^  that,  according  to 
a  work  published  in  the  year  A.D.  100,  the  Chinese 
cultivated  barley,  but  he  does  not  specify  the  kind.  At 
the  extreme  west  of  the  old  world  the  Guanchos  also 
cultivated  a  barley,  of  which  we  know  the  name  but  not 
the  species. 

The  common  variety  of  the  two-rowed  barley,  in 
which  the  husk  remains  attached  to  the  ripened  grain, 
has  been  found  wild  in  Western  Asia,  in  Arabia  Petrea,^ 

of  which  he   saw  several  specimens,   is,  he  thinks,  the   same  as   T. 
monococcum, 

*  Bretschneider,  On  the  Studyt  etc.,  p.  8. 

^  A  specimen  determined  by  Keater  in  Boissier's  Herbarium. 
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near  Mount  Sinai,^  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolia,^  near 
the  Caspian  Sea,^  between  Lenkoran  and  Baku,  in 
the  desert  of  Chirvan  and  Awhaaia,  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucaauai*  and  in  Turcomania.^  No  author  mentions  it 
in  Greece,  Egypt,  or  to  the  east  of  Persia.  Willdenow  ' 
indicates  it  at  Samara,  in  the  south-east  of  Russia ;  but 
more  recent  authors  do  not  confirm  this.  Its  modem 
area  is,  therefore,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Caucasus  and' 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

Hence  this  barley  should  be  one  of  the  forma 
cultivated  by  Semitic  and  Turanian  peoples.  Yet  it 
has  not  been  found  in  Egyptian  monuments.  It  seems 
that  the  Aryans  must  have  known  it,  but  I  find  no  proof 
in  vernacular  names  or  in  history. 

Theophrastus '  speaks  of  the  two-rowed  barley.  The 
lake-dwellera  of  Eastern  Switzerland  cultivated  it  before 
they  possessed  metals,^  but  the  aix-rowed  barley  was 
more  common  among  them. 

The  variety  in  which  the  grain  is  bare  at  maturity 
(H.  d/lstichon  nvduvi,  Linnseus),  which  in  France  has  all 
sorts  of  absurd  names,  orge  d  vafe,  orge  dv.  PSrov.  (coffe 
bai'Iey,  Peruvian  barley),  has  never  been  found  wild. 

The  fan-shaped  barley  {Hm'dev/ni  Zeocriton,  LinnteoB) 
seema  to  me  to  be  a  cultivated  form  of  the  two-rowed 
barley.  It  is  not  known  in  a  wild  state,  nor  has  it  been 
found  in  Egyptian  monuments,  nor  the  lake-dwellinga  of 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Italy. 

Common  Barley — Hordeuvi  vulgare,  Linmeus. 

The   common   barley   with   four   rows   of   grain 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus,^  but  it  seems  to  have  b( 

'  Pigari  and  de  Notaris,  Agroatoligice  ^gypt.  Fragm.,  p.  18. 
'  A  very  Btarred  plant  gathered   bj  JfotBohy,  Ni  " 

poBsena  a  apucimOQ.     Boiasior  tannB  it  S.  distirluni, 

*  C.  A.  Mojer,  Ferzeichnisi,  p.  26,  from  apect 
Ledebour,  Fl,  Boaa.,  iv.  p,  327. 

*  Ledebour,  ibid. 

'  Hegel,  Desw.  Plant.,  Sot.,  1891,  faso.  8,  p.  37. 
'  Willdenow,  Sp.  Pla-at.,  i.  p.  473. 
'  Theophraatus,  Hist.  Plant.,  lib.  viiL  cap.  i. 
'  Heer,  PJlamen  der  Pfahlbauten,  p.  13 1  Meeai 

Zeilv-ng,  1869,  p.  320. 

*  TheopbraBtoB,  Mint.,  lib.  viii.  cap.  4. 
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less  cultivated  in  antiquity  than  that  with  two  rows,  and 
considerably  less  than  that  with  six  rows.  It  has  not 
been  found  in  Egyptian  monuments,  nor  in  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Italy. 

Willdenow  ^  says  that  it  grows  in  Sicily  and  in  the 
south-east  of  Russia,  at  Samara,  but  the  modern  floras  of 
these  two  countries  do  not  confirm  this.  We  do  not 
know  what  species  of  barley  it  was  that  Olivier  saw 
growing  wild  in  Mesopotamia ;  consequently  the  common 
barley  has  not  yet  been  found  certainly  wild. 

The  multitude  of  common  names  which  are  attributed 
to  it  prove  nothing  as  to  its  origin,  for  in  most  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  know  if  they  are  names  of  barley  in 
general,  or  of  a  particular  kind  of  barley  cultivated  in  a 
given  country. 

Six-rowed  Barley — Hordewm  hexastichon,  Linnaeus. 

This  was  the  species  most  commonly  cultivated  in 
antiquity.  Not  only  is  it  mentioned  by  Greek  authors, 
but  it  has  also  been  found  in  the  earliest  Egyptian  monu- 
ments,^ and  in  the  remains  of  the  lake-dwellings  of 
Switzerland  (age  of  stone),  of  Italy,  and  of  Savoy  (age 
of  bronze).^  Heer  has  even  distinguished  two  varieties 
of  the  species  formerly  cultivated  in  Switzerland.  One  of 
them  answers  to  the  six-rowed  barley  represented  on 
the  medals  of  Metapontis,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
six  centuries  before  Christ. 

According  to  Roxburgh,*  it  was  the  only  kind  of 
barley  grown  in  India  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
He  attributes  to  it  the  Sanskrit  name  yuva,  which 
has  become  juba  in  Bengali.  Adolphe  Pictet  ^  has  care- 
fully studied  the  names  in  Sanskrit  and  other  Indo- 
European  languages  which  answer  to  the  generic  name 

"  Willdenow,  Species  Plant. y  i.  p.  472. 

*  Unger,  Pflanzen  des  Alien  EgyptenSy  p.  83 ;  Ein  Ziegel  der  Dashv/r 
Pyr amide,  p.  109. 

'  Heer,  Pflanzen  der  Pfahlhauteny  p.  5,  figs.  2  and  3  j  p.  13,  fig.  9 ; 
Flora  Bot.  Zeitung,  1869,  p.  320:  de  Morfcillet,  according  to  Perrin, 
Etudes  pr4historiques  sur  la  Savoie,  p.  23 ;  Sordelli,  Sulle  pia/ate  della 
torhiera  di  Lagozza,  p.  33. 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  358. 

*  Ad.  Pictet,  Origvnea  Indo-Europ.f  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

2  B 
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barley,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  go  into  the  details  of 
each  species. 

The  six-rowed  barley  has  not  been  seen  in  the  con- 
ditions of  a  wild  plant,  of  which  the  species  has  been 
determined  by  a  botanist.  I  have  not  found  it  in  Bois- 
sier's  herbarium,  which  is  so  rich  in  Eastern  plants.  It 
is  possible  that  the  wild  barleys  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  and  by  Olivier  were  Hordevmi  hexdstichon,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this. 

On  Barleys  in  general. 

We  have  seen  that  the  only  form  which  is  now  found 
wild  is  the  simplest,  the  least  productive,  Hordewm  dis- 
tichon,  which  was,  like  H,  hexa^tichon,  cultivated  in 
prehistoric  time.  Perhaps  ff.  wlgare  has  not  been  so 
long  in  cultivation  as  the  two  others. 

Two  hypotheses  may  be  drawn  from  these  facts:  1. 
That  the  barleys  with  four  and  six  rows  were,  in  prehis- 
toric agriculture  anterior  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
who  built  the  monuments,  derived  from  H,  distickon. 
2.  The  barleys  with  six  and  four  ranks  were  species 
formerly  wild,  extinct  since  the  historical  epoch.  It 
would  be  strange  in  this  case  that  no  trace  of  them  has 
remained  in  the  floras  of  the  vast  region  comprised  be- 
tween India,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Abyssinia,  where  we 
are  nearly  sure  of  their  cultivation,  at  least  of  that  of  the 
six-ranked  barley. 

Rye — Secale  cereale,  Linnaeus. 

Rye  has  not  been  very  long  in  cultivation,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  Russia  and  Thrace.  It  has  not  been  found 
in  Egyptian  monuments,  and  has  no  name  in  Semitic 
languages,  even  in  the  modern  ones;  nor  in  Sanskrit 
and  the  modern  Indian  languages  derived  from  Sanskrit. 
These  facts  agree  with  the  circumstance  that  rye  thrives 
better  in  northern  than  in  southern  countries,  where  it 
is  not  usually  cultivated  in  modem  times.  Dr.  Bret- 
schneider  ^  thinks  it  is  unknown  to  Chinese  agriculture. 
He  doubts  the  contraiy  assertion  of  a  modem  writer, 

*  Bretschneider,  On  Stvdy  and  Valuer  etc.,  pp.  18,  44. 
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and  remarks  that  the  name  of  a  cereal  mentioned  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  this  species,  signifies  Russian  wheat.  Now 
rye,  he  says,  is  much  cultivated  in  Siberia.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  Japanese  floras. 

The  ancient  Greeks  did  not  know  it.  The  first 
author  who  mentions  it  in  the  Roman  empire  is  Pliny,^ 
who  speaks  of  the  secede  cultivated  at  Turin  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  under  the  name  of  Asia.  Galen,^ 
born  in  A.D.  131,  had  seen  it  cultivated  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  under  the  name  briza.  Its  cultivation  does 
not  seem  ancient,  at  least  in  Italy,  for  no  trace  of  rye 
has  been  found  in  the  remains  of  the  lake-dwellings  of 
the  north  of  that  country,  or  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy, 
even  of  the  age  of  bronze.  Jetteles  found  remains  of  rye 
near  Olmutz,  together  with  instruments  of  bronze,  and 
Heer,^  who  saw  the  specimens,  mentions  others  of  the 
Roman  epoch  in  Switzerland. 

Failing  archaeological  proofs,  European  languages  show 
an  early  knowledge  of  rye  in  German,  Keltic,  and  Sla- 
vonic countries.  The  principal  names,  according  to 
Adolphe  Pictet,*  belong  to  the  peoples  of  the  north  of 
Europe :  Anglo-Saxon,  ryge,  rig ;  Scandinavian,  "Hlbgr ; 
Old  High  German,  roggo ;  Ancient  Slav,  mjiy  roji ; 
Polish,  rez ;  lUyrian,  raz,  etc.  The  origin  of  this  name 
must  date,  he  says,  from  an  epoch  previous  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Teutons  from  the  Lithuano-Slavs.  The 
word  secale  of  the  Latins  recurs  in  a  similar  form  among 
the  Bretons,  segal,  and  the  Basques,  cekela,  zekhalea ;  but 
it  is  not  known  whether  the  Latins  borrowed  it  from  the 
Gauls  and  Iberians,  or  whether,  conversely,  the  latter 
took  the  name  from  the  Romans.  This  second  hypo- 
thesis appears  to  be  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  since 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls  of  Pliny's  time  had  quite  a  difierent 
name.  I  also  find  mentioned  a  Tartar  name,  aresch,^  and 
an  Ossete  name,  syl,  sil^  which  points  to  an  ancient 
cultivation  to  the  east  of  Europe. 

^  Pliny,  jffisf.,  lib.  xviii.  o.  16. 

*  Galen,  De  AlimentiSf  lib.  xiii.,  quoted  by  Lenz,  Bot.  de  Alien,  p.  259. 
'  Heer,  Die  Pflanzen  der  Pfahlhauten,  p.  16. 

*  Ad,  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Europ.,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

'  Nemnioh,  Lexicon  Naturgesch,  •  Ad.  Pictet,  uhi  supra. 
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Thus  historical  and  philological  data  show  that  the 
species  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  countries  north  of 
the  Danube,  and  that  its  cultivation  is  hardly  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era  in  the  Roman  empire,  but  perhaps 
more  ancient  in  Russia  and  Tartary. 

The  indication  of  wild  rye  given  by  several  authors 
should  scarcely  ever  be  accepted,  for  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  Secale  cereale  has  been  confounded  with 
perennial  species,  or  with  others  of  which  the  ear  is  easily 
broken,  which  modem  botanists  have  rightly  dis- 
tinguished.^ Many  mistakes  which  thus  arose  have  been 
cleared  up  by  an  examination  of  original  specimens. 
Others  may  be  suspected.  Thus  I  do  not  know  what 
to  think  of  the  assertions  of  L.  Ross,  who  said  he  had 
found  rye  growing  wild  in  several  parts  of  Anatolia,^ 
and  of  the  Russian  traveller  Ssaewerzoff,  who  said  he 
saw  it  in  Turkestan.^  The  latter  fact  is  probable  enough, 
but  it  is  not  said  that  any  botanist  verified  the  species. 
Kunth*  had  previously  mentioned  it  in  "the  desert 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,"  but  he  does 
not  say  on  what  authority  of  traveller  or  of  specimens. 
Boissier's  herbarium  has  shown  me  no  wild  Secale  cereale, 
but  it  has  persuaded  me  that  another  species  of  rye 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  this  one,  and  that  asser- 
tions require  to  be  carefully  verified. 

Failing  satisfactory  proofs  of  wild  plants,  I  formerly 
urged,  in  my  Geographic  Botanique  Raisonn^e,  an  argu- 
ment of  some  value.  Secale  cereale  sows  itself  from 
cultivation,  and  becomes  almost  wild  in  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire,^  which  is  seldom  seen  elsewhere.®    Thus 

*  Secale  fragile^  Bieberstein ;  8.  anatolicumf  Boissier ;  8.  montanurrif 
Gussone ;  8.  villosumj  LinnaBns.  I  explained  in  my  Geogr.  Botanique, 
p.  936,  the  errors  which  restilfc  from  this  confusion,  when  rye  was  said  to 
be  wild  in  Sicily,  Crete,  and  sometimes  in  Enssia. 

2  Flora,  Bot.  Zeitung,  1856,  p.  520. 

•  Flora,  Bot.  Zeitung,  1869,  p.  93.         *  Ennth,  Ermm.,  i.  p.  449. 

*  Sadler,  Fl.  Pesth.,  i.  p.  80-  Host,  M.  Auatr.,  i.  p.  177;  Baumgarten, 
Ft.  Transylv.,  p.  225 ;  Neilreich,  Fl.  Wien.,  p.  58 ;  Viviani,  Fl.  DaZma^.,  i. 
p.  97 ;  Farkas,  Fl.  Croat,  p.  1288. 

•  Strobl  saw  it,  however,  in  the  woods  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  a  result 
of  its  introduction  into  cultivation  in  the  eighteenth  century  {(Ester.  Bot. 
Zeit,  1881,  p.  159). 
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in  the  east  of  Europe,  where  history  points  to  an  ancient 
cultivation,  rye  finds  at  the  present  day  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  living  without  the  aid  of  man.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  from  these  facts,  that  its  original 
area  was  in  the  region  comprised  between  the  Austrian 
Alps  and  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  seems 
the  more  probable  that  the  five  or  six  known  species  of 
the  genus  Secale  inhabit  western  temperate  Asia  or  the 
south-east  of  Europe. 

Admitting  this  origin,  the  Aryan  natives  would  not 
have  known  the  species,  as  philology  already  shows  us ; 
but  in  their  migrations  westward  they  must  have  met 
with  it  under  different  names,  which  they  transported 
here  and  there. 

Common  Oats  and  Eastern  Oats — Avena  sativa,  Lin- 
naeus ;  Avena  orientalis,  Schreber. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  did  not 
cultivate  oats,  but  they  are  now  grown  in  Egypt.^  There 
is  no  Sanskrit  name,  nor  any  in  modem  Indian  languages. 
They  are  only  now  and  then  planted  by  the  English  in 
India  for  their  horses.^  The  earliest  mention  of  oats 
in  China  is  in  an  historical  work  on  the  period  618  to  907 
A.D. ;  it  refers  to  Ihe  variety  known  to  botanists  as 
Avena  sativa  nuda.^  The  ancient  Greeks  knew  the 
genus  very  well ;  they  called  it  hromos,^  as  the  Latins 
called  it  avena;  but  these  names  were  commonly  applied 
to  species  which  are  not  cultivated,  and  which  are  weeds 
mixed  with  cereals.  There  is  no  proof  that  they  culti- 
vated the  common  oats.  Pliny's  remark^  that  the 
Germans  lived  on  oatmeal,  implies  that  the  species  was 
not  cultivated  by  the  Eomans. 

The  cultivation  of  oats  was,  therefore,  practised  an- 
ciently to  the  north  of  Italy  and  of  Greece.  It  was 
difiused  later  and  partially  in  the  south  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  more  ancient  in  Asia 
Minor,   for   Galen  ^  says  that  oats  were  abundant  in 

*  Schweinfurth  and  Ascherson,  Beitrage  zv/r  Fl.  ^thiop.,  p.  298. 

*  Boyle,  m.,  p.  419. 

'  BretBchneider,  On  Study  and  Value,  etc.,  pp.  18,  44. 

*  Fraas,  Syn,  Fl.  Class.,  p.  303 ;  Lenz,  Bot.  der  Alien,  p.  243. 

^  Pliny,  Hist.,  lib.  xyiii.  cap.  17.     *  Gralen,  De  Alimentis,  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 
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Mysia,  above  Pergamus ;  that  they  were  given  to  horses, 
and  that  men  used  them  for  food  in  years  of  scarcity. 
A  colony  of  Gauls  had  formerly  penetrated  into  Asia 
Minor.  Oats  have  been  found  among  the  remains  of 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  of  the  age  of  bronze,^  and  in 
Germany,  near  Wittenburg,  in  several  tombs  of  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  or  a  little  earlier.^ 
Hitherto  none  have  been  found  in  the  lake-dwellings 
of  the  north  of  Italy,  which  confirms  the  belief  that 
oats  were  not  cultivated  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
republic. 

The  vernacular  names  also  prove  an  ancient  existence 
north  and  west  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  borders  of  Europe 
towards  Tartary  and  the  Caucasus.  The  most  widely 
diffused  of  these  names  is  indicated  by  the  Latin  avena. 
Ancient  Slav  ovisu,  ovesu,  ovsa,  Russian  ovesn,  Lithuanian 
awiza,  Lettonian  ausas,  Ostias  abis.^  The  English  word 
oats  comes,  according  to  A.  Pictet,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ata  or  ate.  The  Basque  name,  olba  or  oloa,"^  argues  a 
very  ancient  Iberian  cultivation. 

The  Keltic  names  are  quite  different :  ^  Irish  coirce, 
cuirce,  corca,  Armorican  kerch.  Tartar  sulu,  Georgian 
kari,  Hungarian  zaby  Croat  zob,  Esthonian  kaer,  and 
others  are  mentioned  by  Nemnich^  as  applying  to  the 
generic  name  oats,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  names  so 
varied  do  not  belong  to  a  cultivated  species.  It  is 
strange  that  there  should  be  an  independent  Berber  name 
zekkoum^  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  species 
was  anciently  cultivated  in  Africa. 

All  these  facts  show  how  erroneous  is  the  opinion 
which  reigned  in  the  last  century,^  that  oats  were 
brought  originally  from  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  a 
belief  which  came  apparently  from  an  assertion  of  the 
navigator  Anson.®    It  is  evidently  not  in  the  Austral 

*  Heer,  Pflanzen  der  PfaliLhauten,  p.  6,  fig.  24. 

*  Lenz, \Bo*.  der  Alien,  p.  245. 

*  Ad.  Pictet,  Orig,  Indo.-Etmyp.,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

*  Notes  communicated  by  M.  Clos.  *  Ad.  Pictet,  uhi  supra. 

*  Nemnich,  Polyglott.  Lexicon,  p.  548. 

^  Diet.  Fr.-Berhdre,  published  by  the  French  Government. 

*  LinnsBus,  Species,  p.  118 ;  Lamarck,  Diet.  Enc.,  i.  p.  431. 

*  Phillips^  Cult.  Veget.,  ii.  p.  4. 
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hemisphere  that  we  must  seek  for  the  home  of  the  species, 
but  in  those  countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere  where 
it  was  anciently  cultivated. 

Oats  sow  themselves  on  rubbish-heaps,  by  the  way- 
side, and  near  cultivated  ground  more  easily  than  other 
cereals,  and  sometimes  persist  in    such  a  way  as  to 
appear  wild.     This  has  been  observed  in  widely  separate 
places,  as  Algeria  and  Japan,  Paris   and  the  north   of 
China.^     Instances  of  this  nature  render  us  sceptical  as 
to  the  wild  nature  of  the  oats  which  Bov^  said  he  found 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai.     It  has  also  been  said  ^  that  the 
traveller  Olivier  saw  oats  wild  in  Persia,  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  fact  in  his  work.     Besides,  several  annual 
species  nearly  resembling  oats  may  deceive  the  traveller.    I 
cannot  discover  either  in  books  or  herbaria  the  existence 
of  really  wild  oats  either  in  Europe  or  Asia,  and  Bentham 
has  assured  me  that  there  are  no  such  specimens  in  the 
herbarium    at    Kew;   but    certainly    the    half- wild  or 
naturalized  condition  is  more  frequent  in  the  Austrian 
states  from  Dalmatia  to  Transylvania^  than  elsewhere. 
This  is  an  indication  of  origin  which  may  be  added  to 
the  historical  and  philological   arguments  in  favour  of 
eastern  temperate  Europe. 

Avena  strigosa,  Schreber,  appears  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  common  oats,  judging  from  the  experiments  in  culti- 
vation mentioned  by  Bentham,  who  adds,  it  is  true,  that 
these  need  confirmation.*  There  is  a  good  drawing  of  the 
variety  in  Host,  leones  Graminwm  AustriacoruTn,  ii.  pi. 
56,  which  may  be  compared  with  A.  sativa,  pi.  59.  For 
the  rest,  AveTia  strigosa  has  not  been  found  wild.  It 
exists  in  Europe  in  deserted  fields,  which  confirms  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  a  form  derived  by  cultivation. 

Avena  orientalis,  Schreber,  of  which  the  spikelets 

*  Munby,  Catal.  Alger. y  edit.  2,  p.  36 ;  Franchefc  and  Savatier,  Enum. 
PI.  Jap.f  ii.  p.  175 ;  Cosson,  Fl.  PaHs,  ii.  p.  637 ;  Bunge,  Envm.  Chin., 
p.  71,  for  the  variety  nuda. 

*  Lamarck,  Diet.  Encycl.,  i.  p.  331. 

3  Viviani,  Fl.  Balmat.,  i.  p.  69  ;  Host,  Fl.  Austr.,  i.  p.  138  ;  Neilreioh, 
Fl.  Wien.,  p.  85;  Baumgarten,  Envm.  Transylv.,  iii.  p.  259;  Farkas, 
Fl.  Croaticay  p.  1277. 

*  Benth&my  Handbook  of  British  Flora,  edit.  4,  p.  544. 
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lean  all  to  one  side,  has  also  been  grown  in  Europe  from 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  known  in  a 
wild  state.  Often  mixed  with  common  oats,  it  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  them  at  a  glance.  The  names  it 
bears  in  Germany,  Turkish  or  Hungarian  oats,  points  to 
a  modem  introduction  from  the  East.  Host  gives  a  good 
drawing  of  it  (Gram.  Austr,,  i.  pi.  44). 

As  all  the  varieties  of  oats  are  cultivated,  and  none 
have  been  discovered  in  a  truly  wild  state,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  are  all  derived  from  a  single  pre- 
historic form,  a  native  of  eastern  temperate  Europe  and 
of  Tartary. 

Common  Millet — Panicum  rriiliacemn,  Linnaeus. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  prehistoric  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Asia.  The  Greeks 
knew  it  by  the  name  kegchros,  and  the  Latins  by  that  of 
TYiilivmh}  The  Swiss  lake-dwellers  of  the  age  of  stone 
made  great  use  of  millet,^  and  it  has  also  been  found  in 
the  remains  of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Varese  in  Italy .^ 
As  we  do  not  elsewhere  find  specimens  of  these  early 
times,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  was  the  panicv/nv  or 
the  sorghum  mentioned  by  Latin  authors  which  was 
used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Panonia,  and 
other  countries.  Unger  ^  counts  P.  miliaceum  among  the 
species  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  positive  proof  of  this,  for  he  has  mentioned  no  monu- 
ment, drawing,  or  seed  found^in  the  tombs.  Nor  is  there 
any  material  proof  of  ancient  cultivation  in  Mesopotamia, 
India,  and  China.  For  the  last-named  country  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  shu,  one  of  the  five  cereals  sown  by 
the  emperors  in  the  great  yearly  ceremony,  is  Panicv/m 
miliaceum,  an  allied  species,  or  sorghum ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  sense  of  the  word  shu  has  changed,  and  that 
formerly  it  was  perhaps  sorghum  which  was  sown.^ 

*  The  passages  from  Theophrastus,  Cato,  and  others,  are  translated  in 
Lenz,  Botanik  der  Alien,  p.  232. 

*  Heer,  Pfianzen  der  Pfahlhauterif  p.  17. 

3  Regazzoni,  Biv.  Arch.  Prov.  di  Como,  1880,  fasc  7. 

*  Unger,  Pfianzen  des  Alien  Mgypiens,  p.  34. 

*  Bretschneider,  Study  and   Value  of  Chinese  Botanical  Warlcs,  pp. 
7,  8, 45. 
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Anglo-Indian  botanists^  attribute  two  Sanskrit 
names  to  the  modem  species,  ihiu  and  vreehib-heda, 
although  the  modem  Hindu  and  Bengali  name  cheena  and 
the  Telinga  name  worga  are  quite  different.  If  the 
Sanskrit  names  are  genuine,  they  indicate  an  ancient 
cultivation  in  India.  No  Hebrew  nor  Berber  name  is 
known  ;^  but  there  are  Arab  names,  dokhn,  used  in 
Egypt,  and  kosjcejb  in  Arabia.^  There  are  various 
European  names.  Besides  the  Greek  and  Latin  words, 
there  is  an  ancient  Slav  name,  proso,^  retained  in  Eussia 
and  Poland,  an  old  German  word  hirsi,  and  a  Lithuanian 
name  sora,^  The  absence  of  Keltic  names  is  remarkable. 
It  appears  that  the  species  was  cultivated  especially  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  spread  westward  towards  the  end  of 
the  Gallic  dominion. 

With  regard  to  its  wild  existence,  Linnaeus  says  ®  that 
it  inhabits  India,  and  most  authors  repeat  this ;  but 
Anglo-Indian  botanists  "^  always  give  it  as  cultivated.  It 
is  not  found  in  Japanese  floras.  In  the  north  of  China 
de  Bunge  only  saw  it  cultivated,®  and  Maximowicz  near 
the  Ussuri,  on  the  borders  of  fields  and  in  places  near 
Chinese  dwellings.®  Ledebour  says  ^^  it  is  nearly  wild  in 
Altaic  Siberia  and  Central  Russia,  and  wild  south  of  the 
Caucasus  and  in  the  country  of  Talysch.  He  quotes 
Hohenacker  for  the  last-named  locality,  who,  however, 
says  only  "  nearly  wild."  ^^  In  the  Crimea,  where  it 
furnishes  bread  for  the  Tartars,  it  is  found  here  and  there 
nearly  wild,^^  which  is  also  the  case  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Austria.^    It  is  not  wild  in 

^  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.j  edit.  1832,  p.  310  ;  Piddington,  Index. 

^  Eosenmiiller,  Bihl.  Alterth. ;  Diet.  Frang.-Berhdre, 

^  Delile,  Fl.  Mgypt,  p.  3  ;  Forskal,  Fl.  Arab,,  civ, 

^  Ad.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-Europ^enneSy  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

*  Ibid,  ^  LinnsBas,  8pec.  Plants  i.  p.  86. 

'  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.y  edit.  1832,  p.  310  j  Aitchison,  Cat.  of  Pv/n^ab  PL, 
p.  159. 

*  Bunge,  Enum.,  No.  400.         ®  Maximowicz,  Primitice  Amur.,  p.  330. 
*<*  Ledebour,  Fl.  Boss.,  iv.  p.  469. 

"  Hohenacker,  Plant.  Talysch.,  p.  13. 
"  Steven,  Verzeich.  Halb.  Taur.,  p.  371. 

"  Mutel,  Fl.  Frang.,  iv.  p.  20 ;  Parlatore,  Fl.  Ital.,  i.  p.  122 ;   Viviani, 
Fl.  Damat.,  i.  p.  60  j  Neilreich,  Fl.  Nied.  (Esterr.,  p.  32. 
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Greece,^  and  no  one  has  found  it  in  Persia  or  in  Syria. 
Forskal  and  Delile  indicated  it  in  Egypt,  but  Aseherson 
does  not  admit  this ;  ^  and  Forskal  gives  it  in  Arabia.^ 
The  species  may  have  become  naturalized  in  these  regions, 
as  the  result  of  frequent  cultivation  from  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  However,  its  wild  nature  is  so 
doubtful  elsewhere,  that  its  Egypto- Arabian  origin  is 
very  probable. 

Italian  Millet — Panicwm  Italiawm,  Linnaeus ;  Setaria 
Italica,  Beauvois. 

The  cultivation  of  this  species  was  very  common  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world  in  prehistoric 
times.  Its  seeds  served  as  food  for  man,  though  now 
they  are  chiefly  given  to  birds. 

In  China  it  is  one  of  the  five  plants  which  the 
emperor  sows  each  year  in  a  public  ceremony,  according 
to  the  command  issued  by  Chin-nong  2700  B.C.*  The 
common  name  is  siao  mi  (little  seed),  the  more  ancient 
name  being  ku ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  applied  also  to 
a  very  different  species.^  Pickering  says  he  recognized  it 
in  two  ancient  Egyptian  drawings,  and  that  it  is  now 
cultivated  in  Egypt  ®  under  the  name  dokhn ;  but  that  is 
the  name  of  Panicwm  Tniliaceum,  It  is,  therefore,  very 
doubtful  that  the  ancient  Egj^tians  cultivated  it.  It  has 
been  found  among  the  remains  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwell- 
ings of  the  stone  epoch,  and  therefore  d  fortiori  among 
the  lake-dwellers  of  the  subsequent  epoch  in  Savoy.*^ 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins  did  not  mention  it,  or 
at  least  it  has  not  been  possible  to  certify  it  from  what 
they  say  of  several  panicums  and  millets.  In  our  own 
day  the  species  is  rarely  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  not  at  all  in  Greece,®  for  instance,  and  I  do  not 

^  Heldreioh,  Nutz.  Qriechenl.,  p.  3 ;  Pflcmz.  Attisch.  Ehene.,  p.  516. 

*  M.  Asoherson  informs  me  in  a  letter  that  in  his  AufzafUv/ng  the 
word  cult,  has  been  omitted  by  mistake  after  Panicwm  miliaceum. 

*  Forskal,  Fl.  Arah.f  p.  civ. 

*  Bretschneider,  SUidy  cmcL  Value^  etc.,  pp.  7,  8 

*  Bretschneider,  ibid, 

*  According  to  linger,  Pflanz.  d.  Alt.  JSgypt.,  p.  34. 

^  Heer,  Pflanzen  d,  Pfahlhaut.,  p.  5,  fig.  7  j  p.  17,  figs.  28,  29  j  Perriu, 
Atvdes  Pr^historiques  swr  la  iSfa^oie,  p.  22. 

*  Heldreioh,  Nutzpfl.  Oriech. 
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find  it  indicated  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  common  in  Southern 
Asia.^ 

The  Sanskrit  names  kung'd  and  priyungll,  of  which 
the  first  is  retained  in  Bengali,^  are  attributed  to  this 
species.  Piddington  mentions  several  other  names  in 
Indian  languages  in  his  Index,  Ainslie^  gives  a  Per- 
sian name,  arzun,  and  an  Arabic  name ;  but  the  latter  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Panicum  miliaceuTn,  There  is 
no  Hebrew  name,  and  the  plant  is  not  mentioned  in 
botanical  works  upon  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  European 
names  have  no  historical  value.  They  are  not  original, 
and  commonly  refer  to  the  transmission  of  the  species  or 
to  its  cultivation  in  a  given  country.  The  specific  name, 
italicum,  is  an  absurd  example,  the  plant  being  rarely 
cultivated  and  never  wild  in  Italy. 

Rumphius  says  it  is  wild  in  the  Sunda  Isles,  but  not 
very  positively.^  Linnaeus  probably  started  from  this 
basis  to  exaggerate  and  even  promulgate  an  error,  saying, 
"  inhabits  the  Indies."  ^  It  certainly  does  not  come  from 
the  West  Indies ;  and  further,  Roxburgh  asserts  that  he 
never  saw  it  wild  in  India.  The  Graminse  have  not 
yet  appeared  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  flora;  but  Aitchi- 
son®  gives  the  species  as  only  cultivated  in  the  north- 
west of  India.  The  Australian  plant  which  Robert 
Brown  said  belonged  to  this  species  belongs  to  another.'^ 
P.  italicum  appears  to  be  wild  in  Japan,  at  least  in  the 
form  called  germanica  .by  difierent  authors,®  and  the 
Chinese  consider  the  five  cereals  of  the  annual  ceremony 
to  be  natives  of  their  country.  Yet  Bunge,  in  the 
north  of  China,  and  Maximowicz  in  the  basin  of  the 
river  Amur,  only  saw  the  species  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale,   in    the    form    of   the  germanica    variety.^      In 

*  Roxburgh,  M.  Ind.,  edit.  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  302 ;  Rumphius,  Amhoin.j  v. 
p.  202,  t.  75. 

*  Roxburgh,  ibid,  *  Ainslie,  Mat.  Med.  Ind.j  i.  p.  226 

*  "  Obcurrit  in  Baleya,"  etc.  {Rumphiust  v.  p.  202). 

*  "Habitat  in  Indiis"  (LinnsBus,  Species,  i.  p.  83). 

*  Aitchison,  Gatal.  of  Punjab  PL,  p.  162. 
^  Bentham,  Flora  Austral.,  vii.  p.  493. 

*  Franchet  and  Savatier,  Ermm.  Ja/pon.,  ii.  p.  262. 

*  Bunge,  Enum.f  No.  399 ;  Maximowicz,  Prirmtice  Amur.,  p.  330. 
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Persia,^  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  and  Europe,  I  only 
find  in  floras  the  plant  indicated  as  cultivated,  or  escaped 
sometimes  from  cultivation  on  rubbish-heaps,  waysides, 
waste  ground,  etc.^ 

The  sum  of  the  historical,  philological,  and  botanical 
data  make  me  think  that  the  species  existed  before  all 
cultivation,  thousands  of  years  ago  in  China,  Japan,  and 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Its  cultivation  must  have 
early  spread  towards  the  West,  since  we  know  of  Sanskrit 
names,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Greece,  ajid  it  is  probably  through  Russia 
and  Austria  that  it  early  arrived  among  the  lake-dwellers 
of  the  stone  age  in  Switzerland. 

Common  Sorghum — Holcus  sorghum,  Linnaeus;  An- 
dropogon  sorghum,  Brotero ;  Sorghwm  vulgare,  Persoon. 

Botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  distinction  of 
several  of  the  species  6f  sorghum,  and  even  as  to  the 
genera  into  which  this  group  of  the  Graminse  should  be 
divided.  A  good  monograph  on  the  sorghums  is  needed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  panicums.  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
give  some  information  on  the  principal  species,  because 
of  their  immense  impoiiiance  as  food  for  man,  rearing 
of  poultry,  and  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

We  may  take  as  a  typical  species  the  sorghum  culti- 
vated in  Europe,  as  it  is  figured  by  Host  in  his  Gramince 
Austridcce  (iv.  pi.  2).  It  is  one  of  the  plants  most  com- 
monly cultivated  by  the  modem  Egyptians,  under  the 
name  of  dourra,  and  also  in  equatorial  Africa,  India,  and 
China.^  It  is  so  productive  in  hot  countries  that  it  is  a 
staple  food  of  immense  populations  in  the  old  world. 

Linnaeus  and  all  authors,  even  our  contemporaries, 
say  that  it  is  of  Indian  origin ;  but  in  the  first  edition  of 
Roxburgh's  flora,  published  in  1820,  this  botanist,  who 
should  have  been  consulted,  asserts  that  he  had  only  seen 
it  cultivated.  He  makes  the  same  remark  for  the  allied 
forms  (bicolor,  saccharatus,  etc.),  which  are  often  regarded 

*  Bahse,  Aufzdhlung,  p.  232. 

*  See  Parlatore,  Fl,  Ital.,  i.  p.  113  ;  Mutel,  Fl.  Frari^.,  iv.  p.  20,  etc. 

^  Delile,  Plantes  Cult,  en  Agypte,  p.  7 ;  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  1832, 
vol.  i.  p.  269 ;  Aitchison,  Catal.  of  Punjab  PL,  p.  175  j  Bretschneider, 
StudAf  cmd  Value,  etc.,  p.  9. 
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as  mere  varieties.  Aitehison  also  had  only  seen  the  sor- 
ghum cultivated.  The  absence  of  a  Sanskrit  name  also 
renders  the  Indian  origin  very  doubtful.  Bretschneider, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  the  sorghum  is  indigenous  in 
China,  although  he  says  that  ancient  Chinese  authors 
have  not  spoken  of  it.  It  is  time  that  he  quotes  a  name, 
common  at  Pekin,  kao-liang  (tall  millet),  which  also 
applies  to  Holcus  saccharatus,  and  to  which  it  is  better 
suited. 

The  sorghum  has  not  been  found  among  the  remains 
of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The 
Greeks  never  spoke  of  it.  Pliny's  phrase  ^  about  a  Tnilvwm 
introduced  into  Italy  from  India  in  his  time  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  sorghum;  but  it  was  a  taller  plant, 
perhaps  Holcus  saccharatv^s.  The  sorghum  has  not  been 
found  in  a  natural  state  in  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Dr.  Hannerd  thought  he  recognized  it  in  some  crushed 
seeds  brought  by  Rosellini  from  Thebes ;  ^  but  Mr.  Birch, 
the  keeper  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, 
has  more  recently  declared  that  the  species  has  not  been 
found  in  the  ancient  tombs.^  Pickering  says  he  recog- 
nized its  leaves  mixed  with  those  of  the  papyrus.  He 
says  he  also  saw  paintings  of  it ;  and  Leipsius  has  copies 
of  drawings  which  he,  as  well  as  Unger  and  Wilkinson, 
takes  to  be  the  dourra  of  modem  cultivation.^  The  height 
and  the  form  of  the  ear  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the 
sorghum.  It  is  possible  that  this  species  is  the  dockan, 
once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  ^  as  a  cereal  from 
which  bread  was  made;  yet  the  modem  Arabic  word 
dokhn  refers  to  the  sweet  sorghum. 

Common  names  tell  us  nothing,  either  from  their  lack 
of  meaning,  or  because  in  many  cases  the  same  name 
has  been  applied  to  the  different  kinds  of  panicum  and 
sorghum.  I  can  find  none  which  is  certain  in  the 
ancient  languages    of    India   or  Western   Asia,  which 

^  Pliny,  Histy  lib.  xviii.  c.  7. 

2  Quoted  by  TJnger,  Die  Pflanzen  des  Alien  Egyptens,  p.  34. 

*  S.  Birch,  in  Wilkinson,  Mem.  and  Gust,  ofAnc.  Egyptians,  1878,  vol.  ii. 
p.  427. 

*  Lepsius*  drawings  are  reproduced  by  Unger  and  by  Wilkinson. 

*  Ezek.  iv.  9. 
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argues  an  introduction  of  but  few  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era. 

No  botanist  mentions  the  dov/rra  as  wild  in  Egypt 
or  in  Arabia.  An  analogous  form  is  wild  in  equatorial 
Africa,  but  E.  Brown  has  not  been  able  to  identify  it/ 
and  the  flora  of  tropical  Africa  in  course  of  publication  at 
Kew  has  not  yet  reached  the  order  Graminse.  There 
remains,  therefore,  the  single  assertion  of  Dr.  Bretsch- 
neider,  that  the  tall  sorghum  is  indigenous  in  China. 
If  it  is  really  the  species  in  question,  it  spread  westward 
very  late.  But  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  how  could  they  have  received  it  from  China  while 
it  remained  unknown  to  the  intermediate  peoples?  It 
is  easier  to  understand  that  it  is  indigenous  in  tropical 
Africa,  and  was  introduced  into  Egypt  in  prehistoric 
time,  afterwards  into  India,  and  finally  into  China,  where 
its  cultivation  does  not  seem  to  be  very  ancient,  for  the 
first  work  which  mentions  it  belongs  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era. 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  African  origin,  I  may  quote 
the  observation  of  Schmidt,^  that  the  species  abounds  in 
the  island  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  Cape  Verde  group,  in 
rocky  places.  He  believes  it  to  be  "  completely  natural- 
ized," which  perhaps  conceals  a  true  origin. 

Sweet  Sorghum — Holcus  saccharatus,  Linnaeus ;  An- 
dropogon  saccharatius,  Eoxburgh;  Sorghum  sacchara- 
tv/m,  Persoon. 

This  species,  taller  than  the  common  sorghum  and 
with  a  loose  panicle,^  is  cultivated  in  tropical  countries 
for  the  seed — which,  however,  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
the  common  sorghum — and  in  less  hot  countries  as  fodder, 
or  even  for  the  sugar  which  the  stem  contains  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  Chinese  extract  a  spirit  from 
it,  but  not  sugar. 

The  opinion  of  botanists  and  of  the  public  in  general 
is  that  it  comes  from  India ;  but  Roxburgh  says  that  it 
is  only  cultivated  in  that  country.     It  is  the  same  in 

*  Brown,  Bot,  of  Congo,  p.  544. 

*  Schmidt,  Beitrdge  zur  Flora  Ca/pverdischen  Inseln,  p.  158. 
^  See  Host,  OraminoB  Austriacw,  vol.  iv.  pi.  4. 
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the  Sunda  Isles,  where  the  battari  is  certainly  this 
species.  It  is  the  kao-liang,  or  great  millet  of  the  Chinese. 
It  is  not  said  to  be  indigenous  in  China,  nor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  Chinese  authors  who  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.^  From  these  facts,  and  the  absence  of  any  Sanskrit 
name,  the  Asiatic  origin  seems  to  me  a  delusion. 

The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  Egypt  less  than  the 
common  sorghum,  and  in  Arabia  under  the  name  dokhna 
or  dokhn?  No  botanist  has  seen  it  wild  in  these 
countries.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
cultivated  it.  Herodotus^  spoke  of  a  "  tree-millet "  in 
the  plains  of  Assyria.  It  might  be  the  species  in  question, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  it. 

The  Greeks  and  Eomans  were  not  acquainted  with  it, 
not  at  least  before  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  was  the  millet,  seven  feet  high,  which  Pliny 
mentions  *  as  having  been  introduced  from  India  in  his 
lifetime. 

We  must  probably  seek  its  origin  in  tropical  Africa, 
where  the  species  is  generally  cultivated.  Sir  William 
Hooker  ^  mentions  specimens  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Nun,  which  were  perhaps  wild.  The  approaching  pub- 
lication of  the  Graminse  in  the  flora  of  tropical  Africa 
will  probably  throw  some  light  on  this  question.  The 
spread  of  its  cultivation  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to 
Egypt  after  the  Pharaohs,  to  Arabia,  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and,  after  the  epoch  of  Sanskrit,  to  India,  lastly 
to  China,  towards  the  beginning  of  our  era,  tallies  with 
historical  data,  and  is  not  difficult  to  admit.  The  inverse 
hypothesis  of  a  transmission  from  east  to  west  presents 
a  number  of  objections. 

Several  varieties  of  sorghum  are  cultivated  in  Asia 
and    in    Africa;   for   instance,  cemuus  with   drooping 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  271 ;  Rumphins,  Amhoin.,  v.  p. 
194,  pi.  75,  fig.  1 ;  Miquel,  Fl.  Indo-Batava,  iii.'  p.  503 ;  Bretschneider, 
Studn/  and  Value^  etc.,  pp.  9,  46 ;  Loureiro,  Fl.  Cochin.^  ii.  p.  792. 

*  Forskal,  Delile,  Schweinfurth,  and  Ascherson,  ubi  av/pra. 
^  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  193. 

*  Pliny,  Hist,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  7.  This  may  also  be  the  variety  or 
species  known  as  hicolor. 

^  W.  Hooker,  Niger  Flora. 
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panicles,  mentioned  by  Roxburgh,  and  which  Proapei*- 
Alpin  had  seen  in  Egypt;  hicolor,  which  in  height 
sembles  the  saccha-ratua ;  and  niger  and  nihens,  which 
also  seem  to  be  varieties  of  cultivation.  None  of  these' 
has  been  found  wiid,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  monograph 
would  connect  them  with  one  or  other  of  the  above- 
mentioned  species. 

Coraoaa— Mew^Mie  coracana,  Gsartner. 
This  annual  grass,  which  resembles  the  millets,  is  cul- 
tivated especially  in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipela^. 
It  is  also  grown  in  Egypt '  and  in  Abyssinia ;  ^  but  the 
silence  of  many  botanists,  who  have  mentioned  the  plants 
of  the  interior  and  west  of  Africa,  shows  that  its  cultiva- 
tion is  not  widely  spread  on  that  continent.  In  Japan  ^ 
it  sometimes  escapes  from  cultivation.  The  seeds  will 
ripen  in  the  south  of  Eui-ope,  but  the  plant  is  valueless 
there  except  as  fodder* 

No  author  mentions  having  found  it  in  a  wild  state 
in  Asia  or  in  Afiica.  Roxburgh,^  who  is  attentive  to 
such  matters,  after  speaking  of  its  cultivation,  adds, 
"  I  never  saw  it  wild."  He  distinguishes  under  thi 
name  Elertsine  stricta  a  form  even  more  commonlj 
cultivated  in  India,  which  appears  to  be  simply  a  variet; 
of  E.  coracana,  and  which  also  he  has  not  founi 
uncultivated. 

We  shall  discover  its  country  by  other  means. 
In  the  first  place,  the  species  of  the  genus  Elevens,  are 
more  numerous  in  the  south  of  Asia  than  in  other 
tropical  regions.  Besides  the  cultivated  plant,  Royle* 
mentions  other  species,  of  which  the  poorer  natives  of 
India  gather  the  seeds  in  tlie  plains.  According  to 
Piddington's  Index,  there  is  a  Sanskrit  name,  rajika,  and 
several  other  names  in  the  modern  languages  of  India. 
That  of  coracana  comes  from  an  old  name  used  in  Ceylon, 
houTokha/n?  In  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  names 
appear  less  numerous  and  less  original. 

'  Sahweinfnrtli  aud  Aachecaan,  Aufziihlang,  p.  299. 

'  B<m  Jardinier,  1880,  p.  585. 

■  Francbet  and  Savatier,  Enum.  Plant.  Ja/pait.,  ij.  p.  172. 

*  Bon  Jarimier,  ibid.      '  Eoiburgh,  Fi.  Indies,  edit.  2,  voL  I.  p.  3 

'  Boyle,  ni.  Him.  Pionte.  '  Thw^tes,  Sman.  PI.  Znj/lan.,  p.  871 
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In  Egjrpt  the  cultivation  of  this  species  is  perhaps 
not  very  ancient.  The  monuments  of  antiquity  bear  no 
trace  of  it.  Grseco-Eoman  authors  who  knew  the  country 
did  not  speak  of  it,  nor  later  Prosper  Alpin,  Forskal,  and 
Delile.  We  must  refer  to  a  modern  work,  that  of 
Schweinfurth  and  Ascherson,  to  find  mention  of  the 
species,  and  I  cannot  even  discover  an  Arab  name.^ 
Thus  botany,  history,  and  philology  point  to  an  Indian 
origin.  The  flora  of  British  India,  in  which  the  Graminse 
have  not  yet  appeared,  will  perhaps  tell  us  the  plant 
has  been  found  wild  in  recent  explorations. 

A  nearly  allied  species  is  grown  in  Abyssinia,  Eleusine 
Tocussa,  Fresenius,^  a  plant  very  little  known,  which  is 
perhaps  a  native  of  Africa. 

Eice — Oryza  sativa,  Linnaeus. 

In  the  ceremony  instituted  by  the  Chinese  Emperor 
Chin-nong,  2800  years  B.C.,  rice  plays  the  principal  part. 
The  reigning  emperor  must  himself  sow  it,  whereas  the 
four  other  species  are  or  may  be  sown  by  the  princes  of 
his  family.^  The  five  species  are  considered  by  the 
Chinese  as  indigenous,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
is  probably  the  case  with  rice,  which  is  in  general  use, 
and  has  been  so  for  a  long  time,  in  a  country  intersected 
by  canals  and  rivers,  and  hence  peculiarly  favourable 
to  aquatic  plants.  Botanists  have  not  sufiiciently  studied 
Chinese  plants  for  us  to  know  whether  rice  is  often  found 
outside  cultivated  ground ;  but  Loureiro  *  had  seen  it  in 
marshes  in  Cochin-China. 

Rumphius  and  modern  writers  upon  the  Malay 
Archipelago  give  it  only  as  a  cultivated  plant.  The 
multitude  of  names  and  varieties  points  to  a  very  ancient 
cultivation.  In  British  India  it  dates  at  least  from  the 
Aryan  invasion,  for  rice  has    Sanskrit    names,  vrihi, 

^  Several  synonyms  and  the  Arabic  name  in  Linnsens,  Delile,  etc., 
apply  to  Dactyloctenium  cegyptiacu/mf  Willdenow,  or  Eleusine  oegyptiaca 
of  some  authors,  which  is  not  cultivated. 

2  Fresenius,  Catal.  Bern.  Horti.  Franco/.,  XSSI-,  Beiir.  z.  Fl.  Abyss., 
p.  141. 

•  Stanislas  Jnlien,  in  Loiselenr,  Conoid,  sur  les  C4r6ales,  part  i.  p.  29 ; 
Bretschneider,  Study  and  Value  of  Chin£se  BotanicaZ  WorkSy  pp.  8  and  9. 

*  Loureiro,  Fl.  Cochin.,  i.  p.  267. 
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arunya}  whence  come,  probably,  several  names  in  modem 
Indian  languages,  and  oruza  or  oruzon  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  rouz  or  arous  of  the  Arabs.  Theophrastus  * 
mentioned  rice  as  cultivated  in  India.  The  Greeks 
became  acquainted  with  it  through  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion. "According  to  Aristobulus,"  says  Strabo,*  "rice 
grows  in  Bactriana,  Babylonia,  Susida;"  and  he  adds, 
"  we  may  also  add  in  Lower  Syria."  Further  on  he  notes 
that  the  Indians  use  it  for  food,  and  extract  a  spirit  from 
it.  These  assertions,  doubtful  perhaps  for  Bactriana, 
show  that  this  cultivation  was  firmly  established,  at 
least,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  (400  B.C.),  in  the 
Euphrates  valley,  and  from  the  beginning  of  our  era 
in  the  hot  and  irrigated  districts  of  Syria.  The  Old 
Testament  does  not  mention  rice,  but  a  careful  and 
judicious  writer,  Rejoiier,*  has  remarked  several  passages 
in  the  Talmud  which  relate  to  its  cultivation.  These 
facts  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Indians  employed 
rice  after  the  Chinese,  and  that  it  spread  stiU  later 
towards  the  Euphrates — earlier,  however,  than  the  Aryan 
invasion  into  India.  A  thousand  years  elapsed  between 
the  existence  of  this  cultivation  in  Babylonia  and  its 
transportation  into  Syria,  whence  its  introduction  into 
Egypt  after  an  interval  of  probably  two  or  three  centuries. 
There  is  no  trace  of  rice  among  the  grains  or  paintings  of 
ancient  Egypt.^  Strabo,  who  had  visited  this  country 
as  well  as  Syria,  does  not  say  that  rice  was  cultivated  in 
Egypt  in  his  time,  but  that  the  Garamantes  ®  grew  it, 
and  this  people  is  believed  to  have  inhabited  an  oasis  to 
the  south  of  Carthage.  It  is  possible  that  they  received 
it  from  Syria.     At  aU  events,  Egypt  could  not  long  fail 

*  Fiddington,  Index ;  Hehn,  Culturpflanzen,  edit.  3,  p.  437. 
'  Theophrastns,  Hist.f  lib.  iv.  cap.  4,  10. 

'  Strabo,  Qiographie,  Tardieu's  translation,  lib.  zy.  cap.  1,  §  18; 
lib.  XV.  cap.  1,  §  53. 

*  Reynier,  £conomie  desArahes  et  des  Juifs  (1820),  p.  450 ;  Aconomie 
Publique  et  RuraZe  des  J^gyptiens  et  des  Carthaginois  (1823),  p.  324. 

*  Unger  mentions  none  ;  Birch,  in  1878,  furnishes  a  note  to  Wilkin- 
son's Manners  and  Cvstoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  p.  402,  "  There 
is  no  proof  of  the  coltiyation  of  rice,  of  which  no  grains  have  been  f  ooDd." 

*  Eeynier,  ibid. 
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to  possess  a  crop  so  well  suited  to  its  peculiar  conditions 
of  irrigation.  The  Arabs  introduced  the  species  into 
Spain,  as  we  see  from  the  Spanish  name  arroz.  Rice  was 
first  cultivated  in  Italy  in  1468,  near  Pisa.^  It  is  of 
recent  introduction  into  Louisiana. 

When  I  said  that  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  India  was 
probably  more  recent  than  in  China,  I  did  not  mean  that 
the  plant  was  not  wild  there.  It  belongs  to  a  family  of 
which  the  species  cover  wide  areas,  and,  besides,  aquatic 
plants  have  commonly  more  extensive  habitations  than 
others.  Rice  existed,  perhaps,  before  all  cultivation  in 
Southern  Asia  from  China  to  Bengal,  as  is  shown  by  the 
variety  of  names  in  the  monosyllabic  languages  of  the 
races  between  India  and  China.^  It  has  been  found 
outside  cultivation  in  several  Indian  localities,  according 
to  Roxburgh.^  He  says  that  wild  rice,  called  newaree  by 
the  Telingas,  grows  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  lakes 
in  the  country  of  the  Circars.  Its  grain  is  prized  by  rich 
Hindus,  but  it  is  not  planted  because  it  is  not  very 
productive.  Roxburgh  has  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
original  plant.  Thomson  ^  found  wild  rice  at  Moradabad, 
in  the  province  of  Delhi.  Historical  reasons  support  the 
idea  that  these  specimens  are  indigenous.  Otherwise 
they  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  habitual 
cultivation  of  the  species,  all  the  more  that  there  are 
examples  of  the  facility  with  which  rice  sows  itself  and 
becomes  naturalized  in  warm,  damp  climates.^  In  any 
case  historical  evidence  and  botanical  probability  tend  to 
the  belief  that  rice  existed  in  India  before  cultivation.® 

Maize — Zea  TnaySy  Linnaeus. 

"  Maize  is  of  American  origin,  and  has  only  been  intro- 
duced into  the  old  world  since  the  discovery  of  the  new. 

'  Targioni,  Cenni  Storici. 

*  Crawfurd,  in  Journal  of  Botany ^  1866,  p.  324. 

*  Eoxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

*  Aitchinson,  Cabal.  Punjab.^  p.  157. 

*  Nees,  in  Martins,  FL  Bra^l.j  in  Svo,  ii.  p.  618;  Baker,  Fl,  of 
Mauritius^  p.  458. 

*  Von  Mueller  wiites  to  me  that  rice  is  certainly  wild  in  tropical 
Australia.  It  may  have  been  accidentally  sown,  and  have  become 
naturalized. — Author's  note,  1884. 
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I  consider  these  two  assertions  as  positive,  in  spite  of 
contrary  opinion  of  some  authors,  and  the   doubts 
the  celebrated  agriculturist  Bonafous,  to  whom  we 
indebted  for  the  most  complete  treatise  upon  maize. 
I  used  these  words  in  1855,  after  having  already  coutesl 
the  opinion  of  Eonafous  at  the  time  of  the  pubUcation 
his  work.^    The  proofs  of  an  American  origin  have  b( 
since  reinforced.     Yet  attempts  have  been  made  to  pro* 
the  contrary,  and  as  the  French  name,  bl4  de  Tv,rq. 
gives  currency  to  an  en-or,  it  is  as  well  to  resume  the 
discussion  with  new  data. 

No  one  denies  that  maize  was  unknown  in  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  has  been  said  thai 
it  was  brought  from  the  East  in  the  MidiUe  Ag* 
principal  argument  is  baaed  upon  a  charter  of  the  tl 
teonth  century,  published  by  Mohnari,^  according 
which  two  crusaders,  companions  in  arms  of  Boniface  III,, 
Marquis  of  Monferrat,  gave  in  1204  to  the  town  of  Incisa 
a  piece  of  the  true  cross  .  .  ,  and  a  purse  containing  a 
kind  of  seed  of  a  golden  colour  and  partly  white,  unknown 
in  the  country  and  brought  from  Anatolia,  where  it  was 
called  meliga,  etc  The  historian  of  the  crusades,  Michaux, 
and  later  Dam  and  Sismondi,  said  a  great  deal  about  this 
charter;  but  the  botanist  Delile,  as  well  as  Targioni- 
tozzetti  and  Eonafous  himself,  thought  that  the  seed  in 
question  might  belong  to  some  sorghum  and  not  to  maize. 
These  old  discussions  have  been  rendered  absurd  by  the 
Comte  de  Riant'a  discovery  *  that  the  charter  of  Inciaa 
is  the  fabrication  of  a  modem  impostor.  I  quote  this 
instance  to  show  how  scholars  who  are  not  naturalists 
may  make  mistakes  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
plants,  and  also  how  dangerous  it  is  to  rely  upon  an  isoiat 
proof  in  historical  questions. 

The  names  hU  de  Turquie,  Turkish  wheat  (Indii 

'  Bonafons,  Eist.  Kat.  Agric.  et  AconomiqTK  d«  Ifofa,  1  vol.  in 
Paris  and  Tmin,  183G. 

'  A.  de   Candolle,   Bibliothgiiiui  UniverseUa    de    Geneve.  Ang. 
Q4ogr.  Bat.  Haw.,  p.  942. 

'  Moliaari,  Storia  ^tncisa,  Aati,  1810. 

*  Kiant,  La  Charte  d'liKiaa,  8m  pamphlet,  1877,  reprintod  from  11 
Beime  dea  (^eatiomi  HUlariqtiai. 
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com),  given  tQ  maize  in  almost  aU  modem  European  lan- 
guages no  more  prove  an  Eastern  origin  than  the  charter 
of  Incisa.  These  names  are  as  erroneous  as  that  of  coq 
d'Inde,  in  English  turkey,  given  to  an  American  bird. 
Maize  is  called  in  Lorraine  and  in  the  Vosges  Roman  com ; 
in  Tuscany,  Sicilian  com ;  in  Sicily,  Indian  com ;  in  the 
Pyrenees,  Spanish  corn ;  in  Provence,  Barbary  or  Guinea 
com.  The  Turks  call  it  Egyptian  com,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, Syrian  dourra.  This  last  case  proves  at  least  that 
it  is  neither  Egyptian  nor  Syrian.  The  widespread 
name  of  Turkish  wheat  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  sprang  from  an  error  as  to  the  origin  of  the  plant, 
which  was  fostered  perhaps  by  the  tufts  which  terminate 
the  ears  of  maize,  which  were  compared  to  the  beard  of 
the  Turks,  or  by  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  an  expression  similar  to  the  French  fort 
corriTne  un  turc.  The  first  botanist  who  uses  the  name, 
Turkish  wheat,  is  Ruellius,  in  1536.^  Bock  or  Tragus,^  in 
1552,  after  giving  a  drawing  of  the  species  which  he  calls 
Frv/mentum  turcicum,  Welschkom,  in  Germany,  having 
learnt  by  merchants  that  it  came  from  India,  conceived 
the  unfortunate  idea  that  it  was  a  certain  typha  oi  Bac- 
triana,  to  which  ancient  authors  alluded  in  vague  terms. 
Dodoens  in  1583,  Camerarius  in  1588,  and  Matthiole^  rec- 
tified these  errors,  and  positively  asserted  the  American 
origin.  They  adopted  the  name  rfiays,  which  they  knew 
to  be  American.  We  have  seen  (p.  363)  that  the  zea  of 
the  Greeks  was  a  spelt.  Certainly  the  ancients  did  not 
know  maize.  The  first  travellers*  who  described  the 
productions  of  the  new  world  were  surprised  at  it,  a  clear 
proof  that  they  had  not  known  it  in  Europe.  Hernandez,^ 
who  left  Europe  in  1571,  according  to  some  authorities, 
in  1593  according  to  others,**  did  not  know  that  from  the 

*  Ruellius,  Be  Naimra  Stirpium,  p.  428,  "  Hano  quoniam  nostrorum 
8Btate  e  Graecia  vel  Asia  venerit  Turcicum  frumentum  nominant."  Fuoh- 
bIus,  p.  824,  repeats  this  phrase  in  1543. 

*  Tragus,  Stirpiunif  etc.,  edit.  1552,  p.  650. 

'  Dodoens,  PemptadeSf  p.  509 ;  Camerarius,  Sort.,  p.  94  j  Matthiole, 
edit.  1570,  p.  305. 

*  P.  Martyr,  Ercilla,  Jean  de  Lery,  etc.,  1516-1578. 

^  Hernandez,  Thea.  Mexic. ,  p.  242.      *  Lasdgne,  Mus6e  Delessert,  p.  467. 
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year  1500  maize  had  been  aent  to  Seville  for  cultivation. 
This  fact,  attesteJ  by  F4e,  who  has  seen  the  municipal 
records,^  clearly  shows  the  American  origin,  which  cauae<) 
Hernandez  to  think  the  nanie  of  Turkish  wheat  a  very 
bad  one. 

It  may  perhajjs  be  urged  that  maize,  new  to  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  existed  in  some  parts  of  Asia  of 
Africa  before  the  discovery  of  America.  Let  us  see  whafe 
truth  there  may  be  in  this. 

The  famous  orientalist  D'Herbelot'  had  aeeumulated 
several  errors  pointed  out  by  Bonafous  and  by  me,  on 
the  subject  of  a  passage  in  the  Persian  historian  Mirkoud 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  about  a  cereal  which  Rous,  son 
of  Japhet,  sowed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  Indian  corn  of  our  day.     It  is 

I  hardly  worth  considering  these  assertions  of  a  scholar  to 
whom  it  had  never  occurred  to  consult  the  works  of  the 
botanists  of  his  own  day,  or  earlier.  What  is  more  im- 
portant is  the  total  silence  on  the  subject  of  maize  of  the 
travellers  who  visited  Asia  and  Africa  before  the  discovery 
of  America;  also  the  absence  of  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit 
names  for  this  plant ;  and  lastly,  that  Egyptian  monu- 
ments present  no  specimen  or  drawing  of  it.*  Rifaud,  it 
is  true,  found  an  ear  of  maize  in  a  sarcophagus  at  Thebes,) 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  trick  of  an  Arab' 
impostor.  If  maize  had  existed  in  ancient  Egypt,  it  wouldi 
be  seen  in  all  monuments,  and  would  have  been  connected' 
with  religious  ideas  like  all  other  remarkable  planta  A. 
species  so  easy  of  cultivation  would  have  spread  into  all 
neighbouring  countries.  Its  cultivation  would  not  have: 
been  abandoned ;  and  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  Prosper 
Alpin,  visiting  Eg3^b  in  1592,  does  not  speak  of  it,  and 
that  Forskal,*  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  menr- 
tioned  maize  as  stUl  but  little  grown  in  Egypt,  where  it 
had  no  name  distinct  from  the  sorghums.     Ebn  Saithaz, 


Ffe,  Soimenirs  de  la  Gaetre  i'Etpngne,  p.  138. 

BibiiotblqUB  Orientale,  PariB,  1697.  at  tha  word  Rons. 

Eanth,  J»n.  8e.  Nat.,  aSr.  1,  rul.  viii.  p.  418;  Raapail,  ibid.i  TJnger,   I 

PJlanzen  des  Allan  ^gyptens;    A.,  Braan,  Pftamienrenlii  ^<ffpt.  Mia.  i»m 

Berlin;  Wilfcinson,  JfofHWrs  and  Citatoms  of  Aitaent  Egyptiana 

'  Fowkal.  p.  iiii. 
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an  Arab  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  had 
travelled  through  the  countries  lying  between  Spain  and 
Persia,  indicates  no  plant  which  can  be  supposed  to  be 
maize. 

J.  Crawfurd,^  having  seen  maize  generally  cultivated 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  under  a  name  jarung,  which 
appears  to  be  indigenous,  believed  that  the  species  was  a 
native  of  these  islands.  But  then  how  is  it  Rumphius 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  silence  of  this  author  points 
to  an  introduction  later  than  the  seventeenth  century. 
Maize  was  so  little  diffused  on  the  continent  of  India  in  the 
last  century,  that  Roxburgh  ^  wrote  in  his  flora,  which 
was  published  long  after  it  was  drawn  up,  "  Cultivated 
in  different  parts  of  India  in  gardens,  and  only  as  an 
ornament,  but  nowhere  on  the  continent  of  India  as  an 
object  of  cultivation  on  a  large  scale."  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  Sanskrit  name. 

Maize  is  frequently  cultivated  in  China  in  modem 
times,  and  particularly  round  Pekin  for  several  genera- 
tions,^ although  most  travellers  of  the  last  century  make 
no  mention  of  it.  Dr.  Bretschneider,  in  his  work  pub- 
lished in  1870,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  maize  is  not 
indigenous  in  China;  but  some  words  in  his  letter  of 
1881  make  me  think  that  he  now  attributes  some  impor- 
tance to  an  ancient  Chinese  author,  of  whom  Bonafous 
and  afterwards  Hance  and  Mayers  have  said  a  great  deal. 
This  is  a  work  by  Li-chi-tchin,  entitled  Plten-thsao-kang- 
Tricyw,  or  Pen'tsao-kung-TYiu,  a  species  of  treatise  on  natural 
history,  which  Bretschneider  *  says  was  written  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bonafous  says  it  was  concluded 
in  1578,  and  the  edition  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Huzard 
library  was  of  1637.  It  contains  a  drawing  of  maize 
with  the  Chinese  character.  This  plate  is  copied  in 
Bonafous'  work,  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  on  the 
original  country  of  the  maize.     It  is  clear  that  it  repre- 

*  Crawfurd,  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  Edinburgh,  1820,  vol.  i. ; 
Jo^imal  of  Botany y  1866,  p.  326. 

'  Boxbargh,  Flora  Indica,  edit.  1832,  vol.  iii.  p.  568. 
'  Bretschneider,  Study  and  Valuey  etc.,  pp.  7}  18. 

*  Ibid, 
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sents  the  plant.  Dr.  Hance  ^  appears  to  have  based  his 
arguments  upon  the  researches  of  Mayers,  who  says  that 
early  Chinese  authors  assert  that  maize  was  imported 
from  Sifan  (Lower  Mongolia,  to  the  west  of  China)  long 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  an  unknown 
date.  The  article  contains  a  copy  of  the  drawing  in  the 
Pen-tsao-kung-TnUy  to  which  he  assigns  the  date  1597. 

The  importation  through  Mongolia  is  improbable  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  hardly  worth  speaking  of  it,  and 
as  for  the  principal  assertion  of  the  Chinese  author,  the 
dates  are  uncertain  and  late.  The  work  was  finished  in 
1578  according  to  Bonafous,  in  1597  according  to  Mayers. 
If  this  be  true,  and  especially  if  the  second  of  these  dates 
is  the  true  one,  it  may  be  admitted  that  maize  was  brought 
to  China  after  the  discovery  of  America.  The  Portuguese 
came  to  Java  in  1496,^  that  is  to  say  four  years  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  to  China  in  1516.^  Magellan's 
voyage  from  South  America  to  the  Philippine  Islands  took 
place  in  1520.  During  the  fifty-eight  or  seventy-seven 
years  between  1516  and  the  dates  assigned  to  the  Chinese 
work,  seeds  of  maize  may  have  been  taken  to  China  by 
navigators  from  America  or  from  Europe.  Dr.  Bret- 
schneider  wrote  to  me  recently  that  the  Chinese  did  not 
know  the  new  world  earlier  than  the  Europeans,  and  that 
the  lands  to  the  east  of  their  country,  to  which  there  are 
some  allusions  in  their  ancient  writiDgs,  are  the  islands  of 
Japan.  He  had  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  a  Chinese 
savant,  that  the  introduction  of  maize  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pekin  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
which  ended  in  1644.  This  date  agrees  with  the  other 
facts.  The  introduction  into  Japan  was  probably  of  later 
date,  since  Kaempfer  makes  no  mention  of  the  species.* 

From  all  these  facts,  we  conclude  that  maize  is  not  a 
native  of  the  old  world.     It  became  rapidly  diffused  in  it 

*  The  article  is  in  the  Pha/rmaceuticaZ  Journal  of  1870 ;  I  only  know 
it  from  a  short  extract  in  Seemann's  Journal  of  Botany ,  1871,  p.  62. 

*  Knmphins,  Amhoin.,  vol.  v.  p.  525. 
'  Malte-Brun,  06ogrwphief  i.  p.  493. 

*  A  plant  engraved  on  an  ancient  weapon  which  Siebold  had  taken 
for  maize  is  a  sorghnm,  according  to  Bein,  qnoted  by  Wittmack,  Uehsr 
Aniiken  Mais, 
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after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  this  very  rapidity 
completes  the  proof  that,  had  it  existed  anywhere  in  Asia 
or  Africa,  it  would  have  played  an  important  part  in 
agriculture  for  thousands  of  years. 

We  shall  see  that  the  facts  are  quite  contrary  to  these 
in  America. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  continent, 
maize  was  one  of  the  staples  of  its  agriculture,  from  the 
La  Plata  valley  to  the  United  States.     It  had  names  in 
all  the  languages.^     The  natives  planted  it  round  their 
temporary  dwellings  where  they  did  not  form  a   fixed 
population.     The  burial-mounds  of  the  natives  of  North 
America  who  preceded  those  of  our  day,  the  tombs  of 
the  Incas,  the  catacombs  of  Peru,  contain  ears  or  grains  of 
maize,  just  as  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  contain 
grains  of  barley  and  wheat  and  millet-seed.     In  Mexico, 
a  goddess  who  bore  a  name  derived  from  that  of  maize 
{Cirdeutly  from   Cintli)   answered   to   the  Ceres   of  the 
Greeks,  for  the  first-fruits  of  the   maize   harvest  were 
offered  to  her,  as  the  first-fruits  of  our  cereals  to  the 
Greek  goddess.     At  Cusco  the  virgins  of  the  sun  offered 
sacrifices  of  bread  made  from  Indian  com.     Nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  show  the  antiquity  and  generality  of 
the  cultivation  of  a  plant  than  this  intimate  connection 
with  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.     We 
must  not,  however,   attribute  to  these  indications  the 
same  importance  in  America  as  in  the  old  world.     The 
civilization  of  the  Peruvians  under  the  Incas,  and  that  of 
the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  has  not  the  extra- 
ordinary antiquity  of  the  civilizations  of  China,  Chaldea, 
and  Egypt.     It  dates  at  earliest  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian   era;   but  the   cultivation  of  maize   is  more 
ancient  than  the  monuments,  to  judge  from  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  species  found  in  them,  and  their  dispersal 
into  remote  regions. 

A  yet  more  remarkable  proof  of  antiquity  has  been 
discovered  by  Darwin.  He  found  ears  of  Indian  com, 
and  eighteen  species  of  shells  of  our  epoch,  buried  in  the 
soil  of  the  shore  in  Peru,  now  at  least  eighty-five  feet 

*  See  Martins,  Beitrdge  zur  Ethnographie  AmerikaSj  p.  127. 
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above  the  level  of  the  s^^VThis  maize  vas  perhaps 

cultivated,   but    in    th^Ha.?e    it    would   be   yet   mt 
intereating,  as  an  indieaTTon  of  the  origin  of  the  specii 

Although  America  has  been  explored  by  a  { 
number  of  botanists,  none  have  found  maize  in 
conditions  of  a  wild  plant. 

Anguate  de  Saint- Hilaire  ^  thought  he  recognized  thi 
wildj  type  in  a  eingulaa-  variety,  of  which  each  grain  i 
eni^aed  within  ita  sheath  or  bract.  It  ia  known  at 
Buenos- Ayres  under  the  name  piTisigallo,  It  is  Zea  Mc 
tv/mcata  of  Saint-Hilaire,  of  which  Bonafous  gives 
illustration,  pi.  5,  hia,  under  the  name  Zea  crypb>spe\ 
Lindley"  also  gives  a  description  and  a  drawing  froi 
seeds  brought,  it  is  said,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
this  is  not  confirmed  by  recent  Califomian  floras.  A 
young  Guarany,  bom  in  Paraguay  on  its  frontiers,  had 
recognized  this  maize,  and  told  Saint-Hilaire  that  it  grew 
in  the  damp  forests  of  his  coimtry.  This  is  very  in- 
sufficient proof  that  it  is  indigenous.  No  traveller  to  my 
knowledge  has  seen  this  plant  wild  in  Paraguay  or 
Brazil.  But  it  ia  an  interesting  fact  that  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe,  and  that  it  often  passes  into  the 
ordinary  state  of  maize.  Lindley  observed  it  when  it 
had  been  only  two  or  three  years  in  cultivation,  and 
Professor  Radic  obtained  from  one  sowing  225  ears  of  the 
form  tunicata,  and  105  of  the  common  form  with  naked 
grains,*  Evidently  this  form,  which  might  be  believed  a 
true  species,  but  whose  country  is,  however,  doubtful,  is 
hardly  even  a  race.  It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  varietiea, 
more  or  less  hereditary,  of  which  botanists  who  are 
sidered  authorities  make  only  a  single  species,  because 
their  want  of  stability  and  the  transitions  which 
frequently  present. 

On  the  condition  of  Zea  Mays,  and  its  habitation 
America  before  it  was  cultivated,  we  have  nothing  but 

'  Darwin,  Far.  of  Plants  and  Aiiiia.  under  Lamest.,  i.  p.  320. 
'  A.  de  Saint-Hilaire,  Ann.  8c.  Sat.,  ivi.  p.  148. 
*  Lindley,  Joum.  of  the  Hortic.  Sdc,  i.  p.  114. 
'  1  qnote  these  facta  from  Wittmautt,  Veber  Aniiken  llaU  aut  S 
und  8vd  Asaeriica,  p.  87,  in  Btrlin  Anthrapoi.  Qts.,  No7.  10, 137&. 
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jectural  knowledge.  I  will  state  what  I  take  to  be  the  sum 
of  this,  because  it  leads  to  certain  probable  indications. 

I  remark  first  that  maize  is  a  plant  singularly  un- 
provided with  means  of  dispersion  and  protection.  ^  The 
grains  are  hard  to  detach  from  the  ear,  which  is  itself 
enveloped.  They  have  no  tuft  or  wing  to  catch  the  wind, 
and  when  the  ear  is  not  gathered  by  man  the  grains  fall 
still  fixed  in  the  receptacle,  and  then  rodents  and  other 
animals  must  destroy  them  in  quantities,  and  all  the 
more  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  hard  to  pass  intact 
through  the  digestive  organs.  Probably  so  unprotected 
a  species  was  becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  some 
limited  region,  and  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct, 
when  a  wandering  tribe  of  savages,  having  perceived  its 
nutritious  qualities,  saved  it  from  destruction  by  culti- 
vating it.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  believe  that  its 
natural  area  was  small  that  the  species  is  unique ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  constitutes  what  is  called  a  single-typed 
genus.  The  genera  which  contain  few  species,  and 
especially  the  monotypes,  have  as  a  rule  more  restricted 
areas  than  others.  Palaeontology  will  perhaps  one  day 
show  whether  there  ever  existed  in  America  several  species 
of  Zea,  or  similar  GraminsB,  of  which  maize  is  the  last 
survivor.  Now,  the  genus  Zea  is  not  only  a  monotype, 
but  stands  almost  alone  in  its  family.  A  single  genus, 
^o^cAZoBTia  of  Schrader,  maybe  compared  with  it,  of  which 
there  is  one  species  in  Mexico  and  another  in  Guatemala ; 
but  it  is  a  quite  distinct  genus,  and  there  are  no  inter- 
mediate forms  between  it  and  Zea. 

Wittmack  has  made  some  curious  researches  in  order 
to  discover  which  variety  of  maize  probably  represents 
the  form  belonging  to  the  epoch  anterior  to  cultivation. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  compared  ears  and  grains  taken 
from  the  mounds  of  North  America  with  those  from  Peru. 
If  these  monuments  offered  only  one  form  of  maize,  the 
result  would  be  important,  but  several  different  varieties 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds  and  in  Peru.  This  is  not 
very  surprising ;  these  monuments  are  not  very  ancient. 
The  cemetery  of  Ancon  in  Peru,  whence  Wittmack 
obtained  his  best  specimens^  is  nearly  contemporary  with 
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the  discovery  of  America.'  Now,  at  that  epoch  the 
numhcr  of  varieties  was  already  considerable,  which 
proves  a  much  more  ancient  cultivation. 

Experiments  in  sowing  varieties  of  maize  in  iinculti- 
vated  ground  several  years  in  succession  would  perhaps 
show  a  reversion  to  some  common  form  which  might  then 
be  considered  as  the  original  stock,  but  nothing  of  this 
kind  has  been  attempted.  The  varieties  have  ordy  been 
observed  to  lack  stability  in  spite  of  their  great 
diversity. 

As  to  the  habitation  of  the  unknown  primitive  form,, 
the  following  considerations  may  enable  us  to  guess  it.  - 
Settled  populations  can  only  have  been  foiTaed  where 
nutritious  species  existed  naturally  in  soil  easy  of 
cultivation.  The  potato,  the  sweet  potato,  and  maize 
doubtless  fulfilled  these  conditions  in  America,  and  as  the 
great  populations  of  this  part  of  the  world  existed  first  in 
the  high  grounds  of  Chili  and  Mexico,  it  is  there  probably 
that  wild  maize  existed.  We  must  not  look  for  it  in  the 
low-lying  regions  such  as  Paraguay  and  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  or  the  hot  districts  of  Guiana,  Panama,  and 
Mexico,  since  their  inhabitants  were  formerly  less  nume- 
rous. Besides,  forests  are  unfavourable  to  annuals,  and 
maize  does  not  thrive  in  the  warm  damp  climates  whera- 
manioc  is  growu.^  On  the  other  hand,  its  transmission' 
from  one  tribe  to  another  is  ea.sier  to  comprehend  if  wi 
suppose  the  point  of  departure  in  the  centre,  th^.ti  if 
place  it  at  one  of  the  limits  of  the  area  over  which  1 
species  was  cultivated  at  the  time  of  the  Incas  and  tl  _ 
Toltecs,  or  rather  of  the  Mayas,  Nahuas,  and  Ghibchaajl 
who  preceded  these.  The  migrations  of  peoples  hava' 
not  always  followed  a  fixed  course  from  north  to  south, 
or  from  south  to  north.  They  have  taken  different 
directions  according  to  the  epoch  and  the  country.*     Th( 

'  Ro6hebTaixe,Secherrhes  Ethnogrnj/higties  m,rlea  Siptiit«re» F^mvicMUtm 
d'Aacoii,  from  an  entract  by  Wittmack  in  UUwonn,  Bat,  Cent.ral-Matt.fM 
18S0,p.lG33,wliereitinaf  be  Been  that  tJiebnrial-gruandwaa  used  br*  ' 
a,ad  after  the  diflcoyery  ot  America. 

*  Sagct,  Cult,  deg  Ciriaiea  de   la  Guyana  Fran^,  (Jbuni.  de  la  Soe.  % 
CentT.  d'llartic  de  France,  1872,  p.  94)- 

'  De  Naidaillao,  in  hjB  work  euUlIed  Lu  Fremien  Hommtt  et  fi 
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ancient  Peruvians  scarcely  knew  the  Mexicans,  and  vice 
versd,  as  the  total  difference  of  their  beliefs  and  customs 
shows.  As  they  both  early  cultivated  maize,  we  must 
suppose  an  intermediate  point  of  departure.  New 
Granada'  seems  to  me  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  The 
nation  called  Chibcha  which  occupied  the  table-land  of 
Bogota  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  con- 
sidered itself  aboriginal,  was  an  agiicultural  people.  It 
enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  as  the  monu- 
ments recently  investigated  show.  Perhaps  this  tribe 
first  possessed  and  cultivated  maize.  It  marched  with 
Peru,  then  but  little  civilized,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  Mayas  on  the  other,  who  occupied  Central  America 
and  Yucatan.  These  were  often  at  war  with  the  Nahuas, 
predecessors  of  the  Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Nahualt,  chief  of  the  Nahuas, 
taught  the  cultivation  of  maize.^ 

I  dare  not  hope  that  maize  will  be  found  wild,  although 
its  habitation  before  it  was  cultivated  was  probably  so 
small  that  botanists  have  perhaps  not  yet  come  across  it. 
The  species  is  so  distinct  from  all  others,  and  so  striking, 
that  natives  or  unscientific  colonists  would  have  noticed 
and  spoken  of  it.  The  certainty  as  to  its  origin  will 
probably  come  rather  from  archaeological  discoveries.  If 
a  great  number  of  monuments  in  all  parts  of  America 
are  studied,  if  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of  some  of 
these  are  deciphered,  and  if  dates  of  migrations  and 
economical  events  are  discovered,  our  hypothesis  will  be 
justified,  modified,  or  rejected. 

Article  II. — Seeds  used  for  DijBFerent  Purposes. 

Poppy — Papaver  soTYinifemrrh,  Linnaeus. 
The  poppy  is  usually  cultivated  for  the  oil  contained 
in  the  seed,  and  sometimes,  especially  in  Asia,  for  the  sap, 

Tem/ps  PrihistoriqueSf  gives  briefly  the  snm  of  onr  knowledge  of  these 
migrations  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  America  in  general.  See  especially 
vol.  ii.  chap.  9. 

»  De  Naidailiao,  ii.  p.  69,  who  quotes  Bancroft,  The  Native  Races  of  the 
Pacific  States. 
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extracted  by  making  incisions  in  the  capsules,  and  from 
which  opium  is  obtained. 

The  variety  which  has  been  cultivated  for  centuries 
escapes  readily  from  cultivation,  or  becomes  almost 
naturalized  in  certain  localities  of  the  south  of  Europe.^ 
It  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  a  reaUy  wild  state,  but 
botanists  are  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  modification  of 
the  poppy  called  Papaver  setigerum,  which  is  wild  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  notably  in  Spain,  Algeria, 
Corsica,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  has 
not  been  met  with  in  Eastern  Asia,^  consequently  this  is 
really  the  original  of  the  cultivated  form.  Its  cultivation 
must  have  begun  in  Europe  or  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
In  support  of  this  theory  we  find  that  the  Swiss  lake- 
dweUers  of  the  stone  age  cultivated  a  poppy  which  is 
nearer  to  P.  setigerum  than  to  P.  somniferum.  Heer* 
has  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  the  leaves,  but  the  capsule 
is  surmounted  by  eight  stigmas,  as  in  P.  setigerum,  and 
not  by  ten  or  twelve,  as  in  the  cultivated  poppy.  This 
latter  form,  unknown  in  nature,  seems  therefore  to  have 
been  developed  within  historic  times.  P.  setigerum  is 
still  cultivated  in  the  north  of  France,  together  with  P. 
somniferum,,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil.* 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
cultivated  poppy.  Homer,  Theophrastus,  and  Dioscorides 
mention  it.  They  were  aware  of  the  somniferous  pro- 
perties of  the  sap,  and  Dioscorides  ^  mentions  the  variety 
with  white  seeds.  The  Romans  cultivated  the  poppy 
before  the  republic,  as  we  see  by  the  anecdote  of  Tarquin 
and  the  poppy-heads.  They  mixed  its  seeds  with  their 
flour  in  making  bread. 

The  Egyptians  of  Pliny's  time  ^  used  the  juice  of  the 
poppy  as  a  medicament,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  this 

*  Willkomm  and  Lauge,  Prodr,  Fl.  Eisp.,  iii.  p.  872. 

*  Boissier,  Fl,  Orient;  Tchihatcheff,  Asie  Mineure;  Ledebonr,    Fl, 
Ro88.f  and  others. 

*  Heer,  Pflcmzen  der  Pfahlhauteriy  p.  32,  figs.  65,  66. 

^  De  Lanessan,  in  his  translation  from  Fluckiger  and  Hanbnrj,  His- 
toire  des  Drogues  d'Origine  V4g4tale^  i.  p.  129. 

*  Dioscorides,  Sist.  Plant.,  lib.  iv.  c.  65. 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Plant.,  lib.  xx.  c.  18. 
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plant  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  in  more  ancient  times.^ 
In  the  Middle  Ages  ^  and  in  our  own  day  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation  in  that  country,  especially 
for  the  manufacture  of  opium.  Hebrew  writings  do  not 
mention  the  species.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  one 
or  two  Sanskrit  names.  Piddington  gives  choaa,  and 
Adolphe  Pictet  kkaakhdsa,  which  recurs,  he  says,  in  the 
Persian  chashchdsh,  the  Armenian  chashchash,^  and  in 
Arabic.  Another  Persian  name  is  kouknar.^  These 
names,  and  others  I  could  quote,  very  different  from  the 
maikon  (Mmwv)  of  the  Greeks,  are  an  indication  of  an 
ancient  cultivation  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  If  the 
species  was  first  cultivated  in  prehistoric  time  in  Greece, 
as  appears  probable,  it  may  have  spread  eastward  before 
the  Aryan  invasion  of  India,  but  it  is  strange  that  there 
should  be  no  proof  of  its  extension  into  Palestine  and 
Egypt  before  the  Roman  epoch.  It  is  also  possible  that 
in  Europe  the  variety  called  Papaver  aetigerwm,  employed 
by  the  Swiss  lake-dweUers,  was  first  cultivated,  and  that 
the  variety  now  grown  came  from  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
species  has  been  cultivated  for  at  least  three  thousand 
years.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  the 
Greek  name  maikSn,  in  Dorian  makon,  in  several  Slav 
languages,  and  in  those  of  the  peoples  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  under  the  form  mack.^ 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  India  has  been 
recently  extended,  because  of  the  importation  of  opium 
into  China ;  but  the  Chinese  will  soon  cease  to  vex  the 
English  by  buying  this  poison  of  them,  for  they  are  be- 
ginning eagerly  to  produce  it  themselves.  The  poppy  is 
now  grown  over  more  than  half  of  their  territory.^  The 
species  is  never  wild  in  the  east  of  Asia,  and  even  as 
regards  China  its  cultivation  is  recent."^ 

*  Unger,  Die  Pjlanze  als  Errerunga  und  Betaubungamittel,  p.  47  j  Die 
PJlanzen  des  Alien  j^gyptenSf  i.  p.  50. 

^  Ebu  Baithar,  German  trans.,  i.  p.  64. 

'  Ad.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-EuropeenneSj  edit.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

*  Ainslie,  Mat,  Med.  Indica,  i.  p.  326. 

*  Nemnioh,  Polygl.  Lexicon^  p.  848. 

*  Martin,  in  Bull.  8oc.  d* Acclimatationf  1872,  p.  200. 

'  Sir  J.  Hooker,  Flora  of  Brit.  Ind.,  i.  p.  117  j  Bretaohneider,  Study 
and  Value,  etc.,  47. 
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The  name  opium  given  to  the  drug  extracted  fr( 
the  juice  of  the  capsule  is  derived  from  the  Greek.     Di( 
coridea  wrote  opoB  (Otoc).     The  Arabs  converted  it  into* 
ojiun}  and  spread  it  eastwards  even  to  China. 

Fliickiger  and  Hanbury  *  give  a  detailed  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  extraction,  trade,  and  use  of  opium 
in  all  countries,  particulai-ly  in  China.  Yet  I  imagine 
my  readers  may  like  to  read  the  following  extracts  from 
Dr.  B re tschn eider's  letters,  dated  from  Pekin,  Aug.  23, 
1881,  Jan.  28,  and  June  18,  1882.  They  give  ti 
most  certain  information  which  can  be  derived  froi 
accurately  translated  Chinese  works. 

"  The  author  of  the  Pent-3ao-kang-m.ou,  who  wrote 
1552  and  1578,  gives  some  details  concerning  the  a-fou- 
yong  (that  is  ajwitn,  opiun),  a  foreign  drug  produced  by 
a  species  of  T/ingson  with  red  flowers  in  the  country  of 
Tien-fang  (Arabia),  and  recently  used  as  a  medicament 
in  China.  In  the  time  of  the  preceding  dynasty  there  had 
been  much  talk  of  the  a-fou-yotig.  The  Chinese  author 
gives  some  details  relative  to  the  extraction  of  opium  in 
his  native  country,  but  he  does  not  say  that  it  is  also  pro- 
duced in  China,  nor  does  he  allude  to  the  practice  of 
smoking  it.  In  the  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian 
Islands,  by  Crawfiird,  p.  312, 1  find  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage ;  '  The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  use  of  opium, 
not  only  from  the  Archipelago,  but  also  from  India  and 
China,  is  by  the  faithful,  intelligent  Barbosa.*  He  ra1 
it  among  the  articles  brought  by  the  Moorish  and  GentiJ 
merchants  of  Western  India,  to  exchange  for  the 
of  Chinese  junks.' " 

"It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  at  which  the 
Chinese  began  to  smoke  opium  and  to  cultivate  the 
poppy  whicn  produces  it.  As  I  have  said,  there  is  much 
confusion  on  this  head,  and  not  only  European  authore,] 
but  also  the  modem  Chinese,  apply  the  name  ying- 
to  P.  somniferum  as  well  as  to  P.  rhcuas.  P.  aovnni 
ferv/m  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  all  the  provint 


] 


23, 
th^H 


'  Ebn  Baithnr,  i.  p.  6-1. 

'  Fliickiger  and  Hanbuiy,  Pharmacograph' 

*  Bacboaa'B  work  was  pablisiied  in  1516. 
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of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  also  in  Mantchuria  and  Mon- 
golia. Williamson  (Jouimeya  in  North  China,  Mant- 
churia,  Mongolia,  1868,  ii.  p.  65)  saw  it  cultivated  every- 
where in  Mantchuria.  He  was  told  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  was  twice  as  profitable  as  that  of  cereals. 
Potanin,  a  Russian  traveller,  who  visited  Northern  Mon- 
golia in  1876,  saw  immense  plantations  of  the  poppy  in 
the  valley  of  Kiran  (between  lat.  47°  and  48  ).  This 
alarms  the  Chinese  government,  and  still  more  the  Eng- 
lish, who  dread  the  competition  of  native  opium." 

"  You  are  probably  aware  that  opium  is  eaten,  not 
smoked,  in  India  and  Persia.  The  practice  of  smoking 
this  drug  appears  to  be  a  Chinese  invention,  and  modem. 
Nothing  proves  that  the  Chinese  smoked  opium  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  Jesuit  missionaries 
to  China  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  do 
not  mention  it ;  Father  d'Incarville  alone  says  in  1750 
that  the  sale  of  opium  is  forbidden  because  it  was  used 
by  suicides.  Two  edicts  forbidding  the  smoking  of  opium 
date  from  before  1730,  and  another  in  1796  speaks  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  vice  in  question.  Don  Sinibaldo 
di  Mas,  who  in  1858  published  a  very  good  book  on 
China,  where  he  had  lived  many  years  as  Spanish 
ambassador,  says  that  the  Chinese  took  the  practice 
from  the  people  of  Assam,  where  the  custom  had  long 
existed.'' 

So  bad  a  habit,  like  the  use  of  tobacco  or  absinth, 
is  sure  to  spread.  It  is  becoming  gradually  introduced 
into  the  countries  which  have  frequent  relations  with 
China.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  attack  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  peoples  of  other  countries  as  in  Amoy, 
where  the  proportion  of  opium-smokers  are  as  fifteen  to 
twenty  of  the  adult  population.^ 

Arnotto,  or  Anatto — Bisca  orellana,  Linnaeus. 

The  dye,  called  rocou  in  French,  arnotto  in  English, 
is  extracted  from  the  pulp  which  encases  the  seed.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  West  India  Islands,  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  of  Brazil,  used  it  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America  to  stain  their  bodies  red,  and  the  Mexicans 

*  Hughes,  Trade  Report,  qnoted  by  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury. 
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in  painting.^  The  amotto,  a  small  tree  of  the  order 
Bixacese,  grows  wild  in  the  West  Indies,*  and  over  a 
great  part  of  the  continent  of  America  between  the 
tropics.  Herbaria  and  floras  abound  in  indications  of 
locality,  but  do  not  generally  specify  whether  the  species 
is  cultivated,  wild,  or  naturalized.  I  note,  however,  that 
it  is  said  to  be  indigenous  by  Seemann  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Mexico  and  Panama,  by  Triana  in  New 
Granada,  by  Meyer  in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  by  Piso  and 
Claussen  in  Brizil?  With  such  a  vast  area,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  species  has  many  names  in  American 
languages ;  that  of  the  Brazilians,  uinicib,  is  the  origin  of 
rocou. 

It  was  not  very  necessary  to  plant  this  tree  in  order 
to  obtain  its  product ;  nevertheless  Piso  relates  that  the 
Brazilians,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  not  content 
with  the  wild  plant,  and  in  Jamaica,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  plantations  of  Bixa  were  common.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  species  transported  from  America  to  the 
south  of  Asia  and  to  Africa.  It  has  become  so  entirely 
naturalized,  that  Roxburgh  *  believed  it  to  be  indigenous 
in  India. 

Cotton — Ooaaypiura  herbaceum,  Linnaeus. 

When,  in  1855, 1  sought  the  origin  of  the  cultivated 
cottons,^  there  was  still  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  species.  Since  then  two  excellent  works 
have  appeared  in  Italy,  upon  which  we  can  rely  ;  one  by 
Parlatore,®  formerly  director  of  the  botanical  gardens  at 
Florence,  the  other  by  Todaro,^  of  Palermo.     These  two 

'  Sloane,  Jamaica^  ii.  p.  53. 

'  Sloane,  ibid. ;  CIob,  Ann.  8c.  Nat.,  4th  series,  toI.  yiii.  p.  260 ; 
Grisebach,  Fl.  of  Brit.  W.  Ind.  Is.,  p.  20. 

*  Seemann,  Bot.  of  Herald.,  pp.  79,  268 ;  Triana  and  Flanchon,  Prodr. 
Fl.  Novo-Oranat,  p.  94;  Meyer,  Essequebo,  p.  202;  Piso,  Hist.  Nat. 
Braail,  edit.  1648,  p.  65 ;  Clanssen,  in  Clos,  ubi  sujpra^ 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  ii.  p.  581  j  Oliver,  Fl.  Trop.  Africa,  i.  p.  114. 

*  Q^ogr.  Bot.  Rais.,  p.  971. 

'  Parlatore,  Le  Specie  dei  Cotoni,  text  in  4to,  plates  in  folio,  Florence, 
1866. 

'  Todaro,  Relazione  della  Coltv/ra  dei  Cotoni  in  Italia,  segnita  da  una 
Monographia  del  Oenere  Oossypium,  text  large  8vo,  plates  in  folio,  Rome 
and  Palermo,  1877-78 ;  a  work  preceded  by  several  others  of  less  im- 
portance, which  were  known  to  Parlatore. 
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works  are  illustrated  with  magnificent  coloured  plates. 
Nothing  better  can  be  desired  for  the  cultivated  cottons. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  true  species, 
I  mean  of  those  which  exist  naturally  in  a  wild  state, 
has  not  increased  as  much  as  it  might.  However,  the 
definition  of  species  seems  fairly  accurate  in  the  works 
of  Dr.  Masters,^  whom  I  shall  therefore  follow.  This 
author  agrees  with  Parlatore  in  admitting  seven  well- 
known  species  and  two  doubtful,  while  Todaro  countg 
fifty-four,  of  which  only  two  are  doubtful,  reckoning  as 
species  forms  with  some  distinguishing  character,  but 
which  originated  and  are  preserved  by  cultivation. 

The  common  names  of  the  cottons  give  no  assistance  ; 
they  are  even  calculated  to  lead  us  completely  astray  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  species.  A  cotton  called  Siamese 
comes  from  America ;  another  is  called  Brazilian  or  Ava 
cotton,  according  to  the  fancy  or  the  error  of  cultivators. 
We  will  first  consider  Goaaypiv/m  herhdcewniy  an 
ancient  species  in  Asiatic  plantations,  and  now  the  com- 
monest in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
hot  countries  whence  it  came,  its  stem  lasts  several  years, 
but  out  of  the  tropics  it  becomes  annual  from  the  eflect 
of  the  winter's  cold.  The  flower  is  generally  yellow,  with 
a  red  centre;  the  cotton  yellow  or  white,  according  to 
the  variety.  Parlatore  examined  in  herbaria  several 
wild  specimens,  and  cultivated  others  derived  from  wild 
plants  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  He  also  admits  it  to  be 
indigenous  in  Burmah  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
from  the  specimens  of  collectors,  who  have  not  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  careful  to  verify  its  wild  character. 

Masters  regards  as  undoubtedly  wild  in  Sindh  a  form 
which  he  calls  Gossypium  Stocksii,  which  he  says  is 
probably  the  wild  condition  of  Gosaypiv/m  herhacewray 
and  of  other  cottons  cultivated  in  India  for  a  long  time. 
Todaro,  who  is  not  given  to  uniting  many  forms  in  a 
single  species,  nevertheless  admits  the  identity  of  this 
variety  with  the  common  G.  herbacewm.  The  yellow 
colour  of  the  cotton  is  then  the  natural  condition  of  the 

*  Masters,  in  Oliver,  Fl.  Trop.  Ajr.y  i.  p.  210 ;  and  in  Sir  J.  Hooker, 
n.  Brit.  Ind.,  i.  p.  346. 
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species.  Tbe  seed  haa  not  the  Bhort  down  which  exists 
between  the  longer  haira  in  the  cultivated  0.  herhacewm. 
Cultivation  has  probably  extended  the  area  of  the 
species  beyond  the  limita  of  the  primitive  habitation. 
This  is,  I  imagine,  the  case  in  the  Sunda  Islands  and  the 
Malay  Peninsiila,  "where  certain  individuals  appear  moi 
or  less  wild.  Kurz,^  in  his  Burmese  floiu,  mentit 
G.  herbaceum,  with  yellow  or  white  cotton,  a-s  eultivat 
and  also  as  wild  in  desert  places  and  waste  ground. 

The  herbaceous  cotton  is  called  kapa8e  in  Bengali, 
kapa^  in  Hindustani,  which  shows  that  the  Sanskrit 
word  karpassi  undoubtedly  refers  to  this  species.'  It 
was  early  cultivated  in  Bactriana,  where  the  Greeks  had 
noticed  it  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Alexander. 
Theophraatua  speaks  of  it  ^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
no  doubt.  The  tree-cotton  of  the  Isle  of  Tylos,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  of  which  he  makes  mention  ftirther  on,* 
was  probably  also  G.  herhacewm,;  for  Tylos  is  not  far 
from  India,  and  in  such  a  hot  climate  the  herbaceous 
cotton  becomes  a  shi'ub.  The  introduction  of  a  cotton 
plant  into  China  took  place  only  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  which  shows  that  probably  the  area 
^^  of  ff.  herhaceii/m  wa.s  originally  limited  to  the  south  and 

^^L  east  of  India.  The  knowledge  and  perhaps  the  culti- 
^^1  tion  of  the  Asiatic  cotton  was  propagated  in  the  Gne 
^^1  Koman  world  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  bi 
^^1  before  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.^  If 
^^M  byssoa  of  ihe  Greeks  was  the  cotton  plant,  as  mi 
^^M  scholars  think,  it  was  cultivated  at  Elis,  according 
^^H  Fausanias  and  Pliny;®  but  Curtius  and  C.  Hitter' c 
^^M  sider  the  word  byssos  as  a  general  term  for  threi 
^^M  and  that  it  was  probably  applied  in  this  case  to  i 
^^1  linen.  It  is  evident  that  the  cotton  was  never,  or  v( 
^^P  rarely,  cultivated  by  the  ancients.  It  is  so  useful 
^^1         it  would  have  become  common  if  it  had  been  introdu< 
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'  Kmz,  Forest  Flora  of  British  Burmah,  i.  p.  ]29. 
•  Piddington,  Iitdeic.  '  Theophraatus,  Hist,  Plant.,  lib.  ii 

'  JTiiiJ.,  lib.  iv,  cap.  9.      '  Bretachneider,  Study  aiid  Value,  eta.,  i 
'  Pauaaniaa,  lib.  v.,  cap,  6 1  lib.  vi.  cap.  26 ;  Plioj,  lib.  six.  oa[ 
iG  Brandes,  BaiimKolle,  p.  96. 
'  0.  Bitter,  Die  Qeograpkische  Verlreitung  der  Bmimwolla,  p.  36. 
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into  a  single  locality — ^in  Greece,  for  instance.  It  was 
afterwards  propagated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Arabs,  as  we  see  from  the  name  qutn  or  kutn,^ 
which  has  passed  into  the  modem""  languages  of  the  south 
of  Europe  as  cotoTie,  coton,  algodon,  Eben  el  Awan,  of 
Seville,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  its 
cultivation  as  it  was  practised  in  his  time  in  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  the  East.^ 

Oossypiwm  herbaceum  is  the  species  most  cultivated 
in  the  United  States.^  It  was  probably  introduced 
there  from  Europe.  It  was  a  new  cultivation  a  hundred 
years  ago,  for  a  bale  of  North  American  cotton  was 
confiscated  at  Liverpool  in  1774,  on  the  plea  that  the 
cotton-plant  did  not  grow  there.*  The  silky  cotton  (sea 
island)  is  another  species,  American,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak. 

Tree-Cotton-r-GossyprnTrb  arborev/m,  Linnaeus. 

This  species  is  taller  and  of  longer  duration  than  the 
herbaceous  cotton;  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  are  narrower, 
the  bracts  less  divided  or  entire.  The  flower  is  usually 
pink,  with  a  red  centre.     The  cotton  is  always  white. 

According  to  Anglo-Indian  botanists,  this  is  not,  as 
it  was  supposed,  an  Indian  species,  and  is  even  rarely 
cultivated  in  India.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  Africa. 
It  has  been  seen  wild  in  Upper  Guinea,  in  Abyssinia, 
Sennaar,  and  Upper  Egypt.^  So  great  a  number  of 
collectors  have  brought  it  from  these  countries,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt;  but  cultivation  has  so  diffused 
and  mixed  this  species  with  others  that  it  has  been 
described  under  several  names  in  works  on  Southern 
Asia. 

^  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  resemblance  between  this  name 
and  that  of  flax  in  Arabic,  kattan  or  kittan ;  it  is  an  example  of  the  con- 
fusion which  takes  place  in  names  where  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  products. 

*  De  Lasteyrie,  Du  Cotonniery  p.  290. 

'  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray,  Flora  of  North  America,  i.  p.  230 ;  Darling- 
ton, AgriculUvral  Botarvy,  p.  16. 

*  Schouw,  Naturschilderungerif  p.  152. 

*  Masters,  in  Oliver,  Fl.  Trop,  Afr,,i.  p.  211 ;  Hooker,  FL  of  Brit  Ind,, 
i.  p.  347;  Schweinfurth  and  ^Ascherson,  Aufzahlung,  p.  265  (under  the 
name  Gossypium  nigrum)  ;  Farlatore,  Specie  dei  Cotonif  p.  25. 
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Parlatore  attributed  to  G.  arbormvm  some  Asiatii , 
specimens  of  G.  herbacewm,  and  a  plant  but  little  known 
which  Forakal  found  in  Arabia.  He  suspected  from  this 
that  the  ancients  had  known  G.  arhoreum,  as  well  as  Q. 
herbacewm.  Now  that  the  two  species  are  better  distin- 
guished, and  that  the  origin  of  hoth  is  known,  this  does 
not  seem  probable.  They  knew  the  herbaceous  cotton 
through  India  and  Persia,  while  the  tree-cotton  can  only 
have  come  to  them  through  Egypt.  Parlatore  himself 
has  given  a  most  interestmg  proof  of  this.  Until  his 
work  appeared  in  1866,  it  was  not  certain  to  what  species 
belonged  some  seeds  of  the  cotton  plant  which  Rosellini 
found  in  a  vase  among  the  monuments  of  ancient  Thebea.^ 
These  seeds  are  in  the  Tlorence  museum.  Parlatore 
examined  them  carefully,  and  declares  them  to  belong  to 
Gossypvwm  arborewm?  Rosellini  is  certain  he  was  not 
imposed  upon,  as  he  was  the  first  to  open  both  the  tomb 
and  the  vase.  No  archasologist  has  since  seen  or  read 
signs  of  the  cotton  plant  in  the  juicient  times  of  Egyptian 
civilization.  How  is  it  that  a  plant  so  striking,  remark- 
able for  its  flowers  and  seed,  was  not  described  nor  pre- 
ser\'ed  habitually  in  the  tombs  if  it  were  cultivated  ? 
How  is  it  that  Herodotus,  Dioacorides,  and  Theophrastns 
made  no  mention  of  it  when  writing  of  Egypt  ?  The 
cloths  in  which  all  the  mummies  are  wrapt,  and  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  cotton,  are  always  linen 
according  to  Thompson  and  many  other  observers  who 
are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  microscope.  Hence  I 
conclude  that  if  the  seeds  found  by  Rosellini  were  really 
ancient  they  were  a  rarity,  an  exception  to  the  common 
custom,  perhaps  the  product  of  a  tree  cultivated  in  a 
gaixlen,  or  perhaps  they  came  fi'om  Upper  Egypt,  a 
country  where  we  know  the  tree-cotton  to  he  wild, 
Pliny "  does  not  say  that  cotton  was  cultivated  in  Lower 
Egypt;  but  here  is  a  translation  of  his  very  remarkable 
passage,  which  is  often  quoted.  "  The  upper  part  of 
Egypt,  towards  Arabia,  produces  a   shrub  which  some 


I 


I 

I 


'   Boaellioi,  Monimnenti  deW  Egiiia.  p.  2;  Man. 
'  Parlatore,  Specie  dei  Ootoni,  p.  16. 
'  Plio;,  Hist.  Pl<ait.,  lib.  lix.  cap.  1. 
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call  gossipion  and  others  xylon,  whence  the  name 
xylina  given  to  the  threads  obtained  from  it.  It  is  low- 
growing,  and  bears  a  fruit  like  that  of  the  bearded 
nut,  and  from  the  interior  of  this  is  taken  a  wool  for 
weaving.  None  is  comparable  to  this  in  softness  and 
whiteness."  Pliny  adds,  "The  cloth  made  from  it  is 
used  by  preference  for  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests." 
Perhaps  the  cotton  destined  to  this  purpose  was  sent 
from  Upper  Egypt,  or  perhaps  the  author,  who  had 
not  seen  the  fabrication,  and  did  not  possess  a  micro- 
scope, was  mistaken  in  the  nature  oi  the  sacerdotal 
raiment,  as  were  our  contemporaries  who  handled  the 
grave-cloths  of  hundreds  of  mummies  before  suspecting 
that  they  were  not  cotton.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
priestly  robes  were  commanded  to  be  of  linen,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  their  custom  was  different  to  that 
of  the  Egyptians. 

Pollux,^  bom  in  Egypt  a  century  later  than  Pliny, 
expresses  himself  clearly  about  the  cotton  plant,  of  which 
the  thread  was  used  by  his  countrymen ;  but  he  does  not 
say  whence  the  shrub  came,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether 
it  was  Oossypium  arhorewm  or  G,  herbacev/m.  It  does 
not  even  appear  whether  the  plant  was  cultivated  in 
Lower  Egypt,  or  if  the  cotton  came  from  the  more 
southern  region.  In  spite  of  these  doubts,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  a  cotton  plant,  probably  that  of  Upper 
Egypt,  had  recently  been  introduced  into  the  Delta.  The 
species  which  Prosper  Alpin  had  seen  cultivated  in 
Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  tree-cotton.  The 
Arabs,  and  afterwards  Europeans,  preferred  and  trans- 
ported into  different  countries  the  herbaceous  cotton 
rather  than  the  tree-cotton,  which  yields  a  poorer  product 
and  requires  more  heat. 

Regarding  the  two  cottons  of  the  old  world,  I  have 
made  as  little  use  as  possible  of  arguments  based  upon 
Greek  names,  such  as  /3v<r<roc,  mvSov,  KvXov,  O0wv,  etc., 
or  Sanskrit  names,  and  their  derivatives,  as  carhasa, 
carpas,  or  Hebrew  names,  achesch,  buz,  which  are  doubt- 
fully attributed  to  the  cotton  tree.      This  has  been  a 

*  Pollux,  Onomasticonf  quoted  by  C.  Ritter,  vibi  supra,  p.  26. 
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fruitful  subject  of  discussion,^  but  the  clearer  distinctii 
of  species  and  the  diecovery  of  their  origin  greati; 
diminishea  the  impoi-tance  of  these  questions — to  natu- 
ralists, at  least,  who  prefer  facta  to  words.  Moreover, 
Reynier,  and  after  hira  C.  Kitter,  arrived  in  their  re- 
searches at  a  conclusion  which  we  must  not  forget :  that 
these  same  names  were  often  applied  by  ancient  peoples 
to  different  plants  and  tissues — to  linen  and  cotton,  for 
example.  In  this  case  as  in  others,  modem  botany 
explains  ancient  words  where  words  and  the  com- j 
mentaries  of  philologists  may  mislead.  M 

Barbados  Cotton — Gossypiwm  harbadense,  Linnasua.  « 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards  ' 
found  the  cultivation  and  use  of  cotton  established  from 
the  West  India  Islands  to  Peru,  and  from  Mexico  to 
Brazil,  The  fact  is  proved  by  all  the  historians  of  the 
epoch.  But  it  is  still,  very  difficult  to  tell  what  were  the 
species  of  these  American  cottons  and  in  what  countries 
they  were  indigenous.  The  botanical  distinction  of  the 
American  species  or  varieties  is  in  the  last  degree  con- 
fused. Authors,  even  those  who  have  seen  large  collec- 
tions of  growing  cotton  plants,  ai-e  not  agreed  as  to  the 
characters.  They  are  also  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  which  of  the  specific  names  of  LinnEeua  should 
be  retained,  for  the  original  definitions  are  insufficient 
The  introduction  of  American  seed  into  African  and 
Asiatic  plantations  baa  given  rise  to  further  complica- 
tions, as  botanists  in  Java,  Calcutta,  Bourbon,  etc.,  have 
often  described  American  forms  as  species  under  different 
names.  Todaro  admits  ten  American  species;  Parlatore 
reduced  them  to  three,  which  answer,  he  says,  to  Goasy- 
pivm  hvrautwm,  G.  barbadem^e,  and  G.  reUgioswrn,  of- 
Lkmseus;  lastly.  Dr.  Masters  unites  all  the  Americuit 
forms  into  a  single  species  which  he  calls  G,  harbadense, 
giving  as  the  cnief  character  that  the  seed  bears  only 

'  Eeynier,  £eotiiimie  den  Arabes  e(  des  Jaifs.,  p.  363;  Bertoloni,  Nov. 
Act.  Acad.  Bonon.,  ii.  p.  213,  and  Miaaell.  BoC,  6  ;  Viriani,  in  Bibl.  Itid.,   J 
ToL  lizxi.  p.  94;  0.  Bitter,  Oiogr.  Fdrbrntunj  (ier  BaumvioUe,  in  4ta|   I 
Tat^ioni,  Cenni  StoHci,  p,  93i  BraadiB,  Der  BauvtwoUe  in  Alterthnw,  I 
in  Bto,  1880. 
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long  hairs,  whereas  the  species  of  the  old  world  have  a 
short  down  underneath  the  longer  hairs.^  The  flower  is 
yellow,  with  a  red  centre.  The  cotton  is  white  or  yellow. 
Parlatore  strove  to  include  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  cultivated 
forms  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  heads  he  admits, 
from  the  study  of  plants  in  gardens  or  herbaria.  Dr. 
Masters  mentions  but  few  synonyms,  and  it  is  possible 
that  certain  forms  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted  do 
not  come  under  the  definition  of  his  single  species. 

Where  there  is  such  confusion  it  would  be  the  best 
course  for  botanists  to  seek  with  care  the  Gossypia,  which 
are  wild  in  America,  to  constitute  the  one  or  more  species 
solely  upon  these,  leaving  to  the  cultivated  species  their 
strange  and  often  absurd  and  misleading  names.  I  state 
this  opinion  because  with  regard  to  no  other  genus  of 
cultivated  plants  have  I  felt  so  strongly  that  natural 
history  should  be  based  upon  natural  facts,  and  not  upon 
the  artificial  products  of  cultivation.  If  we  start  from 
this  point  of  view,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  a  truly 
scientific  method,  we  find  unfortunately  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  cottons  indigenous  in  America  is  still  in  a 
very  elementary  state.  At  most  we  can  name  only  one 
or  two  collectors  who  have  found  Gossypia  really 
identical  with  or  very  similar  to  certain  cultivated  forms. 

We  can  seldom  trust  early  botanists  and  travellers 
on  this  head.  The  cotton  plant  grows  sometimes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  plantations,  and  becomes  more  or  less 
naturalized,  as  the  down  on  the  seeds  facilitates  accidental 
transport.  The  usual  expression  of  early  writers — such  a 
cotton  plant  grows  in  such  a  country — often  means  a 
cultivated  plant.  Linnaeus  himself  in  the  eighteenth 
century  often  says  of  a  cultivated  species,  ''liahitat" 
and  he  even  says  it  sometimes  without  good  ground.^ 
Hernandez,  one  of  the  most  accurate  among  sixteenth- 
century  authors,  is  quoted  as  having  described  and 
figured   a  wild   Gossypium   in    Mexico,  but  the    text 

*  Masters,  in  Oliver,  Flora  of  Trop.  Africay  i.  p.  322 ;  and  in  Hooker, 
Flora  of  Brit,  India,  i.  p.  347. 

*  He  says,  for  instance,  of  Oossypiv/m  herhaceum,  which  is  certainly  of 
the  old  world,  as  facts  known  before  his  time  show,  "  habitat  in  America" 
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suggests  some  doubts  as  to  the  wild  condition  of  this 
plant,^  which  Parlatore  believes  to  be  0.  hirsutwm, 
Linnseus.  Hemsley,^  in  his  catalogue  of  Mexican  plants, 
merely  says  of  a  Qossypium  which  he  calls  barbadense, 
"  wild  and  cultivated/'  He  gives  no  proof  of  the  former 
condition.  Macfadyen®  mentions  three  forms  wild  and 
cultivated  in  Jamaica.  He  attributes  specific  names  to 
them,  and  adds  that  they  possibly  aU  may  b^  included 
in  Linnseus'  G.  hirsutum.  Grisebach  *  admits  that  one 
species,  G.  barbadense,  is  wild  in  the  West  Indies.  As 
to  the  specific  distinctions,  he  declares  himself  unable  to 
establish  them  with  certainty. 

With  regard  to  New  Grenada,  Triana^  describes  a 
GosaypiuTn  which  he  calls  G.  barbadensey  Linnseus,  and 
which  he  says  is  "  cultivated  and  half  wild  along  the 
Rio  Seco,  in  the  province  of  Bogota,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Cauca  near  Cali ; "  and  he  adds  a  variety,  hirsutum, 
growing  (he  does  not  say  whether  spontaneously  or  no) 
along  the  Eio  Seco.  I  cannot  discover  ajiy  similar  asser- 
tion for  Peru,  Guiana,  and  Brazil ;  ®  but  the  flora  of  Chili, 
published  by  CI.  Gay,"^  mentions  a  Gossypium,  "almost 
wild  in  the  province  of  Copiapo,"  which  the  writer 
attributes  to  the  variety  G.  peruvianuTn,  Cavanilles. 
Now,  this  author  does  not  say  the  plant  is  wild,  and 
Parlatore  classes  it  with  G,  religiosmn,  Linnseus. 

An  important  variety  of  cultivation  is  that  of  the 
cotton  with  long  silky  down,  called  by  Anglo-Americans 
sea  island,  or  long  staple  cotton,  which  Parlatore  ranks 
with  G.  barbadense,  Linnseus.  It  is  considered  to  be  of 
American  origin,  but  no  one  has  seen  it  wild. 

In  conclusion,  if  historical  records  are  positive  in  all 
that  concerns  the  use  of  cotton  in  America  from  a  time 
far  earlier  than  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  the  natural 

*  Nascitur  in  calidis  humidisque  cultis  proecipue  locis  (Hernandez, 
NovoB  HispanioB  Thesaurus,  p.  308) . 

*  Hemsley,  Biologia  CentraZi-Americana,  i.  p.  123. 
'  Macf  adyen,  Flora  of  Jamaica,  p.  72. 

*  Grisebach,  Flora  of  Brit.  W.  India  Is.,  p.  86. 

*  Triana  and  Planchon,  Prod/r.  Fl.  Novo-Oranatensis,  p.  170. 

'  The  MalvacesB  have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  Flora  BraMlienais. 
'  CI.  Gay,  Flora  Chilenu,  i.  p.  312. 
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wild  habitation  of  the  plant  or  plants  which  yield  this 
product  is  yet  but  little  known.  We  become  aware  on 
this  occasion  of  the  absence  of  floras  of  tropical  America, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Dutch  and  English  colonies  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Mandubi,  Pea-nut,  Monkey-nut  —  Arachis  hypogcea, 
Linnaeus. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  manner  in  which 
this  leguminous  plant  matures  its  fruits.  It  is  cultivated 
in  all  hot  countries,  either  for  the  seed,  or  for  the  oil 
contained  in  the  cotyledons.^  Bentham  has  given,  in 
his  Flora  of  Brazil,  in  folio,  vol.  xv.  pi.  23,  complete 
details  of  the  plant,  in  which  may  be  seen  how  the 
flower-stalk  bends  downwards  and  plunges  the  pod  into 
the  earth  to  ripen. 

The  origin  of  the  species  was  disputed  for  a  century, 
even  by  those  botanists  who  employ  the  best  means  to 
discover  it.  It  is  worth  while  to  show  how  the  truth 
was  arrived  at,  as  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  similar 
cases.  I  will  quote,  therefore,  what  I  wrote  in  1855,^ 
giving  in  conclusion  new  proofs  which  allow  no  possi- 
bility of  further  doubt. 

"  Linnaeus  ^  said  of  the  Arachis, '  it  inhabits  Surinam, 
Brazil,  and  Peru.*  As  usual  with  him,  he  does  not  specify 
whether  the  species  was  wild  or  cultivated  in  these 
countries.  In  1818,  R.  Brown*  wiites:  'It  was  pro- 
bably introduced  from  China  into  the  continent  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  into  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where,  in  spite 
of  its  now  general  cultivation,  it  is  thought  not  to  be 
indigenous,  particularly  from  the  names  given  to  it.  I 
consider  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  brought  from 
Africa  into  different  paints  of  equatorial  America,  although, 
however,  it  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  earliest  writings 
on  this  continent,  particularly  on  Peru  and  Brazil.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  it  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as 

^  The  Oardener's  Chronicle  of  Sept.  4,  1880,  g^ves  details  about  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  the  use  of  its  seeds,  and  the  extensive  exporta- 
tion of  them  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  India  to  Europe. 

*  A.  de  Candolle,  O^ographie  Botanique  Raisonneef  p.  962. 
'  LinnsBUS,  Species  Flantarum,  p.  1040. 

*  R.  Brown,  Botany  of  Congo,  p.  53. 
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cultivated  in  Egypt,  but  it  is  not  at  all  evident  that  the 
Ardchis  is  the  plant  to  which  Theophrastus  alludes  in 
the  quoted  passage.  If  it  had  been  formerly  cultivated 
in  Egypt  it  would  probably  still  exist  in  that  country, 
whereas  it  does  not  occur  in  Forskal's  catalogue  nor  in 
Delile's  more  extended  flora.  There  is  nothing  very 
unlikely,'  continues  Brown,  '  in  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Ardchis  is  indigenous  both  in  Africa  and  America;  but 
if  it  is  considered  as  existing  originally  in  one  of  these 
continents  only,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  brought 
from  China  through  India  to  Africa,  than  that  it  took 
the  contrary  direction.'  My  father  in  1825,  in  the  Pro- 
droTTius  (ii.  p.  474),  returned  to  Linnseus'  opinion,  and 
admitted  without  hesitation  the  American  origin.  Let 
us  reconsider  the  question  "  (I  said  in  1855)  "  with  the 
aid  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

''Arachis  hypogcea  was  the  only  species  of  this  singular 
genus  known.  Six  other  species,  aU  Brazilian,  have 
since  been  discovered.^  Thus,  applying  the  rule  of  pro- 
bability of  which  Brown  first  made  great  use,  we  incline 
d  priori  to  the  idea  of  an  American  origin.  We  must 
remember  that  Marcgraf  ^  and  Piso®  describe  and  figure 
the  plant  as  used  in  Brazil,  under  the  name  Tnanduhi, 
which  seems  to  be  indigenous.  They  quote  Monardes,  a 
writer  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  having 
indicated  it  in  Peru  under  a  different  name,  anchic, 
Joseph  Acosta^  merely  mentions  an  American  name, 
Tnani,  and  speaks  of  it  with  other  species  which  are  not 
of  foreign  origin  in  America.  The  Arachis  was  not 
ancient  in  Guiana,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Mexico. 
Aublet  ^  mentions  it  as  a  cultivated  plant,  not  in  Guiana, 
but  in  the  Isle  of  France.  Hernandez  does  not  speak  of 
it.  Sloane®  had  seen  it  only  in  a  garden,  grown  from 
seeds  brought  from  Guinea.  He  says  that  the  slave- 
dealers  feed  the  negroes  with  it  on  their  passage  from 

*  Bentham,  in  Trans.  Linn.  8oc.,  xviii.  p.  159 ;  WaJpers,  Repertoriumf 
i.  p.  727. 

*  Marcgi'af  and  Piso,  Brasil.,  p.  37,  edit.  1648. 
»  Ifetd.,  edit.  1658,  p.  256. 

*  Acosta,  Hist.  Nat.  Ind.,  French,  trans.,  1598,  p.  165. 

*  Anblet,  PI.  Chiyan,  p.  765.  •  Sloane,  Jamaica^  p.  184. 
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Africa,  which  indicates  a  then  very  general  cultivation 
in  Africa.  Pison,  in  his  second  edition  (1658,  p.  256), 
not  in  that  of  1648,  gives  a  figure  of  a  similar  fruit  im- 
ported from  Africa  into  Brazil  under  the  name  maTidobi, 
very  near  to  the  name  of  the  Arachis,  mundubi.  From 
the  three  leaflets  of  the  plant  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
Voandzeia,  so  often  cultivated;  but  the  fruit  seems  to 
me  to  be  longer  than  in  this  genus,  and  it  has  two  or 
three  seeds  instead  of  one  or  two.  However  this  may 
be,  the  distinction  drawn  by  Piso  between  these  two 
subterranean  seeds,  the  one  Brazilian,  the  other  African, 
tends  to  show  that  the  Arachis  is  Brazilian. 

"  The  antiquity  and  the  generality  of  its  cultivation 
in  Africa  is,  however,  an  argument  of  some  force,  which 
compensates  to  a  certain  degree  its  antiquity  in  Brazil, 
and  the  presence  of  six  other  Arachis  in  the  same  country. 
I  would  admit  its  great  value  if  the  Arachis  had  been 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  to  the  Arabs ;  but 
the  silence  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arab  authors,  and  the 
absence  of  the  species  in  Egypt  in  Forskal's  time,  lead 
me  to  think  that  its  cultivation  in  Guinea,  Senegal,^  and 
the  east  coast  of  Africa^  is  not  of  very  ancient  date. 
Neither  has  it  the  marks  of  a  great  antiquity  in  Asia. 
No  Sanskrit  name  for  it  is  known,®  but  only  a  Hindu- 
stani one.  Rumphius  *  says  that  it  was  imported  from 
Japan  into  several  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It 
would  in  that  case  have  borne  only  foreign  names,  like 
the  Chinese  name,  for  instance,  which  signifies  only 
*  earth-bean.'  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was 
generally  cultivated  in  China  and  Cochin-China.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  Rumphius's  theory  of  an  introduction  into  the 
islands  from  China  or  Japan,  I  see  that  Thunberg  does 
not  speak  of  it  in  his  Japanese  Flora,  Now,  Japan  has 
Lad  dealings  with  China  for  sixteen  centuries,  and  culti- 
vated plants,  natives  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  were 
commonly  early  introduced  into  the  other.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Forster  among  the  plants  employed  in  the 

^  Guillenun  and  Perrottet,  Fl,  Senegal,  *  Loureiro,  Fl,  Cochin. 

*  Eoxbargli,  Fl.  Ind.,  iii.  p.  280 ;  Piddingfton,  Index. 
4  Rumphms,  Herh.  Amh.,  v.  p.  426 
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small  islands  of  tho  Pacific.  All  these  facts  point  to  aoj 
American,  I  might  even  say  a  Brazilian,  origin.  None' 
of  the  authors  I  have  conaulted  mentions  having  seen 
the  plant  wild,  either  in  the  old  or  the  new  world. 
Those  who  indicate  it  in  Africa  or  Asia  are  careful  to 
say  the  plant  is  cultivated.  Marcgraf  does  not  say 
eo,  writing  of  Brazil,  but  Piao  says  the  species  iB 
planted." 

Seeds  of  Arachvi  have  heen  found  in  the  Peruvian 
tombs  at  Ancon,^  which  shows  some  antiquity  of  existence 
in  America,  and  supports  the  opinion  I  expressed  in 
1855.  Dr.  Bretsehneider's  study  of  Chinese  works*  over- 
sets Brown's  hypothesis.  The  Arachis  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  works  of  this  country,  nor  even  in  the 
Pent-BOO,  published  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  adds 
that  he  believes  the  plant  was  only  introduced  in  the 
last  century. 

All  the  recent  fiora.s  of  Asia  and  Africa  mention  the 
species  as  a  cultivated  one,  and  most  autliors  believe  it 
to  be  of  American  origin.  Bentham,  after  satisfying 
himself  that  it  had  not  been  found  wild  in  America  of 
elsewhere,  adds  that  it  is  perhaps  a  form  derived  from 
one  of  the  six  other  species  wild  in  Brazil,  but  he  does 
not  say  which.  This  is  probable  enough,  for  a  plant 
provided  with  an  efficacious  and  very  peculiar  manner 
of  germinating  does  not  seem  of  a  nature  to  become 
extinct.  It  would  have  been  found  wild  in  Brazil  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  cultivated  plant,  if  the  latter 
were  not  a  product  of  cultivation.  Works  on  Guiana 
and  other  parts  of  America  mention  the  species  aa  a 
cultivated  one ;  Grisebach  ^  says,  moreover,  that  in 
several  of  the  West  India  islands  it  becomes  naturalized 
from  cultivation. 

A  genus  of  which  all  the  well-known  species  are  thus 
placed  in  a  single  region  of  Ameiica  can  scarcely  have 
a  species  common  to  both  hemispheres ;  it  would  be  too 

'  ItooliebrimB,  from  the  ertract  in  the  Botanisches  Cenlralblatt,  1880,  J 
p.  1634. 

'  Study  and  Value  of  Ohinege  Botanical  Works,  p.  18. 
•  Grisebach,  Fl.  Brit.  W.  hid.  fs.,  p.  189. 
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great  an  exception  to  the  law  of  geographical  botany. 
But  then  how  did  the  species  (or  cultivated  variety)  pass 
from  the  American  continent  to  the  old  world?  This 
is  hard  to  guess,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
first  slave-ships  carried  it  from  Brazil  to  Guinea,  and  the 
Portuguese  from  Brazil  into  the  islands  to  the  south  of 
Asia,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Coffee — Goffea  arabica,  Linnaeus. 

This  shrub,  belonging  to  the  familv  of  the  Rubiaceae, 
is  wild  in  Abyssinia,  in  the  Soudan,^  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Guinea  and  Mozambique.^  Perhaps  in  these  latter 
localities,  so  far  removed  from  the  centre,  it  may  be 
naturalized  from  cultivation.  No  one  has  yet  found  it 
in  Arabia,  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  difficulty 
of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  If  it 
is  discovered  there  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  it  wild,  for 
the  seeds,  which  soon  lose  their  faculty  of  germinating, 
often  spring  up  round  the  plantations  and  naturalize  the 
species.  This  has  occurred  in  Brazil  and  the  West  India 
Islands,*  where  it  is  certain  that  the  cofiee  plant  was 
never  indigenous. 

The  use  of  coffee  seems  to  be  very  ancient  in  Abys- 
sinia. Shehabeddin  Ben,  author  of  an  Arab  manuscript 
of  the  fifteenth  century  (No.  944  of  the  Paris  Library), 
quoted  in  John  Ellis's  excellent  work,^  says  that  cofiee 
had  been  used  in  Abyssinia  from  time  immemorial.  Its 
use,  even  as  a  drug,  had  not  spread  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  for  the  crusaders  did  not  know  it,  and  the 
celebrated  physician  Ebn  Baithar,  bom  at  Malaga,  who 
had  travelled  over  the  north  of  Africa  and  Syria  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  does  not  mention  coffee.®  In  1596  Bellus  sent  to 
de  I'Ecluse  some   seeds  from  which  the  Egyptians  ex- 

^  Richard,  Tentamen  Fl.  Ahyss.y  i.  p.  849  j  Oliver,  Fl.  Trojp.  Afr.t  iii. 
p.  180. 

2  Bitter,  quoted  in  Flora,  1846,  p.  704. 

'  Meyen,  Qiogr.  Bot.f  English  trans.,  p.  384  j  Grisebach,  Fl.  of  Brit. 
W.  Ind.  Is.y  p.  338. 

*  H.  Welter,  Essai  sur  VHiatoire  du  Caf4y  1  vol.  in  8vo,  Paris,  1868. 

•  Ellis,  An  Historical  Account  of  Coffee,  1774. 

"  Ebn  Baithar,  Sondtheimer's  trans.,  2  vols.  8vo,  1842. 
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tracted  the  drink  cav^}  Nearly  at  the  same  time  Prosper 
Alpin  became  acquainted  with  coffee  in  Egypt  itself.  He 
speaks  of  the  plant  as  the  "  arbor  hon,  cum  f ructu  suo 
buma"  The  name  hon  recurs  also  in  early  authors  under 
the  forms  hwnnn,  hvmcho,  buTica.^  The  names  cahvs, 
cahua,  chauh^,^  cavi^  refer  rather  in  Egypt  and  Syria  to 
the  prepared  drink,  whence  the  French  word  cafi.  The 
name  bunnu,  or  something  similar,  is  certainly  the  primi- 
tive name  of  the  plant  which  the  Abyssinians  still  call 
boim,'^ 

If  the  use  of  coffee  is  more  ancient  in  Abyssinia  than 
elsewhere,  that  is  no  proof  that  its  cultivation  is  very 
ancient.  It  is  very  possible  that  for  centuries  the  berries 
were  sought  in  the  forests,  where  they  were  doubtless  very 
common.  According  to  the  Arabian  author  quoted  above, 
it  was  a  mufti  of  Aden,  nearly  his  contemporary,  who, 
having  seen  coffee  drunk  in  Persia,  introduced  the  prac- 
tice at  Aden,  whence  it  spread  to  Mocha,  into  Egypt,  etc. 
He  says  that  the  coffee  plant  grew  in  Arabia.^  Other 
fables  or  traditions  exist,  according  to  which  it  was 
always  an  Arabian  priest  or  a  monk  who  invented  the 
drink,''  but  they  all  leave  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
date  of  the  first  cultivation  of  the  plant.  However  this 
may  be,  the  use  of  coffee  having  been  spread  first  in 
the  east,  afterwards  in  the  west,  in  spite  of  a  number 
of  prohibitions  and  absurd  conflicts,®  its  production 
became  important  to  the  colonies.  Boerhave  tells  ns 
that  the  Burgermeister  of  Amsterdam,  Nicholas  Witsen, 
director  of  the  East  India  Company,  urged  the  Governor 
of  Batavia,  Van  Hoorn,  to  import  coffee  berries  from  Arabia 
to  Batavia.  This  was  done,  and  in  1690  Van  Hoorn  sent 
some  living  plants  to  Witsen.  These  were  placed  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens  of  Amsterdam,  founded  by  Witsen, 
where  they  bore  fruit.     In  1714,  the  magistrates  of  the 

*  Bellus,  Epist.  ad  Clus.,  p.  309.  *  Rauwolf,  Olusius. 

'  Rauwolf ;  Bauhin,  Hist.,  i.  p.  422.  *  Bellns,  ubi  supra. 

*  Richard,  Tentamen  Fl.  Abyss.,  p.  350. 

*  An  extract  from  the  same  author  in  Playfair,  Hist,  of  Arabia 
Felix,  Bombay,  1859,  does  not  mention  this  assertion. 

7  Nowv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  iv.  p.  552. 

8  Ellis,  ubi  swpra ;  Nou/v.  Diet.,  ibid. 
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town  sent  a  flourishing  plant  covered  with  fruit  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  placed  it  in  his  garden  at  Marly.  Cofiee 
was  also  grown  in  the  hothouses  of  the  king's  garden 
in  Paris.  One  of  the  professors  of  this  establishment, 
Antoine  de  Jussieu,  had  already  published  in  1713,  in 
the  M^rrioires  de  VAcademie  des  Sciences,  an  interesting 
description  of  the  plant  from  one  which  Pancras,  director 
of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Amsterdam,  had  sent  to  him. 
The  first  cofiee  plants  grown  in  America  were  intro- 
duced into  Surinam  by  the  Dutch  in  1718.  The  Governor 
of  Cayenne,  de  la  Motte-Aigron,  having  been  at  Suri- 
nam, obtained  some  plants  in  secret  and  multiplied  them 
in  1725.^  The  cofiee  plant  was  introduced  into  Mar- 
tinique by  de  Clieu,^  a  naval  officer,  in  1720,  according 
to  Deleuze  ;^  in  1723,  according  to  the  Notices  Statistiques 
sur  les  Colonies  Frangaises.^  Thence  it  was  introduced 
into  the  other  French  islands,  into  Guadaloupe,  for  in- 
stance, in  1730.^  Sir  Nicholas  Lawes  first  grew  it  in 
Jamaica.®  From  1718  the  French  East  India  Company 
had  sent  plants  of  Mocha  cofiee  to  Bourbon ;''  others  say® 
that  it  was  even  in  1717  that  a  certain  Dufougerais- 
Grenier  had  coffee  plants  brought  from  Mocha  into  this 
island.  It  is  known  how  the  cultivation  of  this  shrub 
has  been  extended  in  Java,  Ceylon,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Brazil.  Nothing  prevents  it  from  spreading  in  nearly 
all  tropical  countries,  especially  as  the  coffee  plant  thrives 

*  This  detail  is  borrowed  from  Ellis,  Diss.  Oaf.,  p.  16.  In  the  Notices 
Statistiques  sfwr  les  Colonies  Frcmqaises  (ii.  p.  46)  I  find :  "  Abont  1716  or 
1721,  fresh  seeds  of  the  cofEee  having  been  brought  secretly  from 
Surinam,  in  spite  of  the  precautious  of  the  Dutch,  the  culfcivation  of 
this  colonial  product  became  naturalized  at  Cayenne." 

*  The  name  of  this  sailor  has  been  spelt  in  several  ways — Declieux, 
Duclieux,  Desclieux.  From  the  information  supplied  me  afc  the  minis- 
tire  de  la  guerre,  I  learn  that  de  Clieu  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  connec- 
tion of  the  Comte  de  Maurepas.  He  was  born  in  Normandy,  went  into 
the  navy  in  1702,  and  retired  in  1760,  after  a  distinguished  career.  He 
died  in  1775.  The  official  reports  have  not  neglected  to  mention  the 
important  fact  that  he  introduced  the  coffee  plant  into  the  French 
colonies. 

'  Deleuze,  Mist,  du  Musiu/m,  i.  p.  20. 

*  Not.  Stat.  Col.  Franf.y  i.  p.  30.  *  Ihid.,  i.  p.  209. 

*  Martin,  Stat.  Col.  Brit.  Emp.        '  Nouv,  Diet.  Hist,  Nat.,  iv.  p.  135. 

*  Not.  Stat,  Col.  Framf.,  ii.  p.  84. 

2   £ 
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on  sloping  ground  and  in  poor  soils  where  other  crops 
cannot  flourish.  It  corresponds  in  tropical  agriculture  to 
the  vine  in  Europe  and  tea  in  China. 

Further  details  may  be  found  in  the  volume  published 
by  H.  Welter  ^  on  the  economical  and  commercial  history 
of  coffee.  The  author  adds  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  various  fair  or  very  bad  substitutes  used  for  a  com- 
modity which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  in  its  natural 
condition. 

Liberian  Coffee — Goffea  liherica,  Hiem.^ 

Plants  of  this  species  have  for  some  years  been  sent 
from  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew  into  the  English 
colonies.  It  grows  wild  in  Liberia,  Angola,  Golungo 
Alto,^  and  probably  in  several  other  parts  of  western 
tropical  Africa. 

It  is  of  stronger  growth  than  the  common  coffee,  and 
the  berries,  which  are  larger,  yield  an  excellent  product. 
The  oflScial  reports  of  Kew  Gardens  by  the  learned 
director,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  show  the  progress  of  this 
introduction,  which  is  very  favourably  received,  especially 
in  Dominica. 

Madia — Madia  saliva,  Molina. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chili  before  the  discovery  of 
America  cultivated  this  annual  species  of  the  Composite 
family,  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed. 
Since  the  olive  has  been  extensively  planted,  the  madia 
is  despised  by  the  Chilians,  who  only  complain  of  the 
plant  as  a  weed  which  chokes  their  gardens.*  The 
Europeans  began  to  cultivate  it  with  indifferent  success, 
owing  to  its  bad  smeU. 

The  madia  is  indigenous  in  Chili  and  also  in  Cali- 
fornia.^ There  are  other  examples  of  this  disjunction  of 
habitation  between  the  two  countries.® 

*  H.  Welter,  Essai  sur  VHistoire  du  Caf^,  1  vol.  Svo,  Paris,  1868. 

*  In  Hiem,  Trcms.  Lvrm.  /Soc,  2nd  series,  vol.  i.  p.  171,  pi.  24.  This 
plate  is  reproduced  in  the  Report  of  the  Boyal  Botanioal  Gardens  at 
Kew  for  1876. 

»  Oliver,  Fl,  Trop.  Afr.,  iii.  p.  181. 

*  01.  Gay,  Fl.  Chilena,  iv.  p.  268. 

*  Asa  Gray,  in  Watson,  Bot.  of  California^  i.  p.  359. 
^  A.  de  Oandolle,  Qiogr,  Bot,  Rais.,  p.  1047. 
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Nutmeg — Myristica  fragrana,  Houttuyn. 

The  nutmeg,  a  little  tree  of  the  order  MyrieticecBy  is 
wild  in  the  Moluccas,  principally  in  the  Banda  Islands.^ 
It  has  long  been  cultivated  there,  to  judge  from  the 
considerable  number  of  its  varieties.  Europeans  have 
received  the  nutmeg  by  the  Asiatic  trade  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  the  Dutch  long  possessed  the  monopoly 
of  its  cultivation.  When  the  English  owned  the 
Moluccas  at  the.  end  of  the  last  century,  they  carried 
live  nutmeg  trees  to  Bencoolen  and  into  Prince  Edward's 
Islands.^  It  afterwards  spread  to  Bourbon,  Mauritius, 
Madagascar,  and  into  some  of  the  colonies  of  tropical 
America,  but  with  indifferent  success  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

Sesame — Sesa/mwm  indicv/m,  de  Candolle ;  8,  vridicv/ni 
and  8.  orientale,  Linnaeus. 

Sesame  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  hot  regions 
of  the  old  world  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds. 

The  order  Pedalinece  to  which  this  annual  belongs 
is  composed  of  several  genera  distributed  through  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Each  genus 
has  only  a  small  number  of  species.  Sesamum,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  name,®  has  ten,  all  African  except 
perhaps  the  cultivated  species  whose  origin  we  are  about 
to  seek.  The  latter  forms  alone  the  true  genus  Sesamum, 
which  is  a  section  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  work. 
Botanical  analogy  points  to  an  African  origin,  but  the 
area  of  a  considerable  number  of  plants  is  known  to 
extend  from  the  south  of  Asia  into  Africa.  Sesame  has 
two  races,  the  one  with  black,  the  other  with  white  seed, 
and  several  varieties  differing  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf. 
The  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  seeds  is  very  ancient, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poppy. 

The  seeds  of  sesame  often  sow  themselves  outside 
plantations,  and  more  or  less  naturalize  the  species.  This 
has  been  observed  in  regions  very  remote  one  from  the 

"  Rumphius,  Amhoin.t  ii.  p.  17  ;  Blume,  Bumphia,  i.  p.  180. 

*  Roxburgh,  Fl,  Indica,  iii.  p.  845. 

•  Bentham  and  Hooker,  Genera  PL,  ii,  p.  1059. 
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other ;  for  instance,  in  India,  the  Sunda  Islas,  Egypt,  and 
even  in  the  West  India  Islands,  where  ita  cultivation  ia 
certainly  of  modem  introduction.'  This  ia  perhaps  the 
reason  ^at'no  author  asserts  he  has  found  it  in  a  wild 
state  except  Biume,*  a  trustworthy  observer,  who  men- 
tions a  variety  with  redder  flowers  than  usual  growing 
in  the  mountains  of  Java.  This  is  doubtless  an  indica- 
tion of  origin,  hut  we  need  others  to  establish  a  proof.  I 
shall  seek  them  in  the  history  of  ita  cultivation.  The 
country  where  this  began  should  he  the  ancient  habitation 
of  the  species,  or  have  had  dealings  with  this  ancient 
habitation. 

That  its  cultivation  dates  in  Asia  from  a  very  early 
epoch  ia  clear  from  the  diversity  of  names.  Sesame  is 
called  in  Sanskrit  tila,'^  in  Malay  vndjin,  in  Chinese  moa 
(Rumphius)  or  cki-ma  (Bretsehneider),  in  Japanese 
koba.*  The  name  sesatn  is  common  to  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Arabic,  with  trifling  variations  of  letter.  Hence  it 
might  be  inferred  that  its  area  was  very  extended,  and 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  was  begun  independently 
in  several  different  countries.  But  we  must  not  attribute- 
too  much  importance  to  such  an  argument.  Chinese 
works  seem  to  show  that  sesame  was  not  introduced  into 
China  before  the  Chi'istian  era.  The  first  certain  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  a  book  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
entitled  Ts-i^min-yao-ckou.^  Before  this  there  is  confu- 
sion between  the  name  of  this  plant  and  that  of  flax,  of 
which  the  seed  also  yields  an  oil,  and  which  is  not  very 
ancient  in  China." 

Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  say  that  the  Egyptians 
cultivated  a  plant  called  sesame  for  the  oil  contained  in 
its  seed,  and  Piiny  adds  that  it  came  from  India.^     He 

'  Piokering,  Chroncl,  History  of  Plants,  p.  B23 ;  Rrnnpliiiia,  Herb. 
Amb.,v.  p.Wi;  Miquel,  FioralmJo-Bo^aun,  ii.  p.  TliOi  Sabweinfnrtb  and 
AsuherBOB,  Av/sShUng,  p.  273  ;  Griaebaoh,  Fl.  Brit.  W.  Ind.  li.,  p.  458. 


I 
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).  778. 
1,  Fl.  Ind.,  edit.  1832,  vol.  iii.  p.  100  j  Piddmgton,  Inden. 

•  Thnnberg,  Ft.  Jwp.,  p.  254. 

'  BretBohmiidar,  letter  of  Aug.  23,1801. 

*  I&id.,  On  Study,  etc.,  p.  16. 

'  TbeophrsBtna,  lib.  viii.  cap.   1,6;  Diaaooridea,  lib.  ii.   cap.  ISl 
*■  7.  Hfafc,  lib,  rtil.  nap.  10. 
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also  speaks  of  a  sesame  wild  in  Egypt  from  which  oil 
was  extracted,  but  this  was  probably  the  castor-oil  plant.^ 
It  is  not  proved  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  before  the 
time  of  Theophrastus  cultivated  sesame.  No  drawing  or 
seeds  have  been  found  in  the  monuments.  A  drawing 
from  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.  show  the  custom  of  mixing 
small  seeds  with  flour  in  making  pastry,  and  in  modern 
times  this  is  done  with  sesame  seeds,  but  others  are  also 
used,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  recognize  in  the  drawing 
those  of  the  sesame  in  particular.^  If  the  Egyptians  had 
known  the  species  at  the  time  of  the*  Exodus,  eleven 
hundred  years  before  Theophrastus,  there  would  probably 
have  been  some  mention  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  books, 
because  of  the  various  uses  of  the  seed  and  especially  of 
the  oil.  Yet  commentators  have  found  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  name  semsem  or  simsi/m  is 
clearly  Semitic,  but  only  of  the  more  recent  epoch  of  the 
Talmud,^  and  of  the  agricultural  treatise  of  Alawwam,* 
compiled  after  the  Christian  era  began.  It  was  perhaps 
a  Semitic  people  who  introduced  the  plant  and  the  name 
semsem  (whence  the  sesam  of  the  Greeks)  into  Egypt 
after  the  epoch  of  the  great  monuments  and  of  the 
Exodus.  They  may  have  received  it  with  the  name  from 
Babylonia,  where  Herodotus  says^  that  sesame  was 
cultivated. 

An  ancient  cultivation  in  the  Euphrates  valley  agrees 
with  the  existence  of  a  Sanskrit  name,  tila,  the  tilu  of 
the  Brahmans  (Rheede,  Malabar,  i.,  ix.,  pp.  105-107),  a 
word  of  which  there  are  traces  in  several  modem 
languages  of  India,  particularly  in  Ceylon.^  Thus  we  are 
carried  back  to  India  in  accordance  with  the  origin  of 
which  Pliny  speaks,  but  it  is  possible  that  India  itself 
may  have  received  the  species  from  the  Sunda  Isles  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Aryan  conquerors.     Rumphius  gives 

*  Pliny,  Hist,  lib.  xv.  cap.  7. 

*  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient   Egyptians,  vol.  ii. ; 
Unger,  Pflanzen  des  Alien  JEgyptens,  p.  45. 

*  Reynier,  ^con.  Pub,  des  Arahes  et  des  Juifs,  p.  431 ;  L6w,  Aramdeische 
Tflanzen/namen,  p.  376. 

*  E.  Meyer,  Qeschichte  der  BotaniTCf  iii.  p.  75. 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  cap.  193.  *  Tliwaites,  Enum,,-p.  209. 
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tliree  names  for  the  sesame  iu  these  islands,  very  different  ^| 

one  from  the  other,  and  froui  the  Sanskrit  word,  which  ^| 

supports  the  tlieory  of  a  more  ancient  existence  in  the  ^| 

archipelago  than  on  the  continent.  ^M 

In  conclusion,  from  the  fact  that  the  sesame  is  wild  in  ^M 

^^         Java,  and  from   historical  and   philological   arguments,  ^1 
^^L       the  plant  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  Sunda  Isles. 
^^1       It  was  introduced  into  India  and  the  Euphrates  valley 
^^r       two  or  three  thousand  yeara  ago,  and  into  Egypt  at  a  leas 

^^        remote  epijch,  from  1000  to  500  B.C.     It  was  transported  H 

from  the  Guinea  coast  to  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese,'  hut  ^| 

it  is  unknown  how  long  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  rest  ^M 

^^        of  Africa  ■ 

^^L             Caetor-oil  Plant — Riclnua  comimunis,  Linnaeus.  ^| 

^^H             The  most  modern  works  and  those  in  hig'hest  repute  ^| 

^^P       consider  the  south  of  Asia  to  he  the  original  home  of  this  ^| 
^^         Euvhorbiucea ;  sometimes  they  indicate  cei-tain  varieties 


Euphorbiacea ;  sometimes  they  indicate  cei-tain  varieties 
in  Africa  or  America  without  distinguishing  the  wild 
from  the  cultivated  plant.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  true  origin  is  to  be  found  in  tropical  Africa,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Bali^ 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  question  is  attended 
arise  from  the  antiquity  of  cultivation  in  different 
countries,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  plant  sows 
itself  and  becomes  naturalized  on  rubbish-heaps  and  in 
waste  ground,  lastly  from  the  diversity  of  its  forms,  which 
have  often  been  described  as  species.  This  latter  point 
need  not  detain  us,  for  Dr.  J,  MUller's  careful  monograph" 
proves  the  existence  of  sixteen  varieties,  scarcely  heredi- 
tary, which  pass  one  into  the  other  by  many  transitions, 
and  constitute,  therefore,  but  one  species. 

The  number  of  varieties  is  the  sign  of  a  very  ancient 
cultivation.  They  differ  more  or  Teas  as  to  capsules, 
seeds,  inflorescence,  etc.  Moreover,  they  are  small  trees 
in  hot  countries,  but  they  do  not  endure  frost,  and  i 
become  annuals  north  of  the  Alps  and  in  similar  regions. 
They  are  in  such  cases  planted  in  gardens  for  ornament,  J 

'  PiBo,  Bradl.,  edit.  1658,  p.  211. 

"  Ball,  HoriB  Maroccawv  ^cilegium,  p.  66^ 

•  MiUler,  Argon.,  in  D.C.,  Fradroinv*,  »ol.  s 
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while  in  the  tropics,  and  even  in  Italy,  they  are  grown 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed.  This  oil, 
which  is  more  or  less  purgative,  is  used  for  lamps  in 
Bengal  and  elsewhere. 

In  no  country  has  the  species  been  found  wild  with 
such  certainty  as  in  Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  and  the  Kordofan. 
The  expressions  of  authors  and  collectors  are  distinct  on 
this  head.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  common  in  rocky 
places  in  the  valley  of  Chird,  near  Goumalo,  says  Quartin 
Dillon ;  it  is  wild  in  those  parts  of  Upper  Sennaar  which 
are  flooded  during  the  rains,  says  Hartmann.^  I  have 
a  specimen  from  Kotschy,  No.  243,  gathered  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Mount  Kohn,  in  the  Kordofan.  The 
indications  of  travellers  in  Mozambique  and  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea  are  not  so  clear,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
natural  area  of  the  species  covers  a  great  part  of  tropical 
Africa.  As  it  is  a  useful  species,  and  one  very  conspicuous 
and  easily  propagated,  the  negroes  must  have  early 
diflused  it.  However,  as  we  draw  near  the  Mediterranean, 
it  is  no  longer  said  to  be  indigenous.  In  Egypt,  Schwein- 
furth  and  Ascherson  ^  say  the  species  is  only  cultivated 
and  naturalized.  Probably  in  Algeria,  Sardinia,  and 
Morocco,  and  even  in  the  Canaries,  where  it  is  principally 
found  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  it  has  been  naturalized 
for  centuries.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  with  speci- 
mens brought  from  Djedda,  in  Arabia,  by  Schimper, 
which  were  gathered  near  a  cistern.  Yet  Forskal® 
gathered  the  caster-oil  plant  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
Felix,  which  may  signify  a  wild  station.  Boissier* 
indicates  it  in  Beluchistan  and  the  south  of  Persia, 
but  as  "  subspontaneous,"  as  in  Syria,  Anatolia,  and 
Greece. 

Rheede  ^  speaks  of  the  plant  as  cultivated  in  Malabar 
and  growing  in  the  sand,  but  modem  Anglo-Indian 
authors  do  not  allow  that  it  is  wild.     Some  make  no 

*  Eicliard,   Tentamen  Fl.  Ahyss,,  ii.  p.  260;    Soliweinfurth,  PlantoB 
NiloticcB  a  Hartmann,  etc.,  p.  13. 

*  Soliweinfurth  and  Ascherson,  Av^fzahlungj  p.  262. 

'  Forskal,  Fl.  Arahica,  p.  71.  *  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient,  iv.  p.  1143. 

'  Bheede,  MalahoTf  ii.  p.  57}  t.  32. 
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mention  of  the  species.  A  few  speak  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  species  becomes  naturalized  from  cultiva- 
tion. Loureiro  had  seen  it  in  Cochin-China  and  in 
China  *' cultivated  and  uncultivated,"  which  perhaps 
means  escaped  from  cultivation.  Lastly,  for  the  Sunda 
Islands,  Rumphius^  is  as  usual  one  of  the  most 
interesting  authorities.  The  castor-oil  plant,  he  says, 
grows  especially  in  Java,  where  it  forms  immense  fields 
and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  oil.  At  Amboyna,  it  is 
planted  here  and  there,  near  dwellings  and  in  fields, 
rather  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  wild  species  grows 
in  deserted  gardens  (in  desertis  hortis) ;  it  is  doubtless 
sprung  from  the  cultivated  plant  (sine  dubio  degeneratio 
domestica).  In  Japan  the  castor-oil  plant  grows  among 
shrubs  and  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Wuntzen,  but 
Franchet  and  Savatier  add,^  "probably  introduced." 
Lastly,  Dr.  Bretschneider  mentions  the  species  in  his 
work  of  1870,  p.  20;  but  what  he  says  here,  and  in 
a  letter  of  1881,  does  not  argue  an  ancient  cultivation 
in  China. 

The  species  is  cultivated  in  tropical  America.  It 
becomes  easily  naturalized  in  clearings,  on  rubbish-heaps, 
etc. ;  but  no  botanist  has  found  it  in  the  conditions  of 
a  reaUy  indigenous  plant.  Its  introduction  must  have 
taken  place  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  for  a 
common  name,  lamourow, .  exists  in  the  West  India 
Islands;  and  Piso  gives  another  in  Brazil,  nhambu- 
guacu,  figuero  inferno  in  Portuguese.  I  have  received 
the  largest  number  of  specimens  from  Bahia ;  none  are 
accompanied  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  really  indigenous. 

In  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  the  culture  of  the  species 
dates  from  so  remote  an  epoch  that  it  has  given  rise  to 
mistakes  as  to  its  origin.  The  ancient  Egyptians  practised 
it  extensively,  according  to  Herodotus,  Pliny,  Diodorus, 
etc.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  species,  as  its 
seeds  have  been  found  in  the  tombs.^  The  Egyptian 
name  was  kiki,     Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  mention 

*  Rmnpliins,  Herh.  Amh.y  vol.  iv,  p.  93. 

*  Fi-anchet  and  Savatier,  Enum,  Japon,,  i.  p.  424. 
'  Unger,  Ffianzen  dea  Alien  JEgyptenSf  p.  61. 
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it,  and  it  is  retained  in  modem  Greek/  while  the  Arabs 
have  a  totally  different  name,  Icerua,  kerroa,  chama.^ 

Roxburgh  and  Piddington  quote  a  Sanskrit  name, 
erdnda,  erunda,  which  has  left  descendants  in  the  modem 
languages  of  India.  Botanists  do  not  say  from  what 
epoch  of  Sanskrit  this  name  dates  ;  as  the  species  belongs 
to  hot  climates,  the  Aryans  cannot  have  known  it  before 
their  anival  in  India,  that  is  at  a  less  ancient  epoch  than 
the  Egyptian  monuments. 

The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  castor-oil 
plant  has  suggested  different  names  in  Asiatic  language, 
and  that  of  Wunderbaum  in  German.  The  same  circum- 
stance, and  the  analogy  with  the  Egyptian  name  kiki, 
have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  kikajon  of  the 
Old  Testament,®  the  growth,  it  is  said,  of  a  single  night, 
was  this  plant. 

I  pass  a  number  of  common  names  more  or  less 
absurd,  as  palvia  Christi,  girasole,  in  some  parts  of 
Italy,  etc.,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  origin  of  the 
name  castor  oil,  as  a  proof  of  the  English  habit  of  accept- 
ing names  without  examination,  and  sometimes  of  dis- 
torting them.  It  appears  that  in  the  last  century  this 
plant  was  largely  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where  it  was 
once  called  agno  casto  by  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards,  being  confounded  with  Vitex  agnus  castus,  a 
totally  different  plant.  From  casto  the  English  planters 
and  London  traders  made  castor} 

Walnut — Juglans  regia,  Linnaeus. 

Some  years  ago  the  walnut  tree  was  known  to  be 
wild  in  Armenia,  in  the  district  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  mountains  of 
the  north   and  north-east   of  India,  and   in   Burmah.^ 

'  Theophrastus,  Hist.,  lib.  i.  cap.  19 ;  Dioscorides,  lib.  iv.  cap.  171 ; 
Fraas,  Syn,  Fl.  Class.,  p.  92. 

*  Nemnioh,  Polyglott.  Lexicon ;  Forskal,  Fl,  JEgypt.,  p.  75. 

3  Jonah  iv.  6.    Pickering,  Chron.  Hist.  Plants,  p.  225,  writes  JcyJcwyn, 

*  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury,  Pharmacographiaj  p.  511. 

*  A.  de  Candolle,  Prodr.,  xvi.  part  2,  p.  136;  Tcbihatcheflf,  Asie 
Minewre,  i.  p.  172  ;  Ledebour,  FL  Boss.,  i.  p.  507 ;  Eoxburgh,  Fl.  Ind.,  iii. 
p.  630;  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.,  iv.  p.  1160;  Brandis,  Forest  Flora  of  N.W. 
Inddttf  p.  498  j  Enrz,  Forest  Mora  of  Brit.  Bv/rmah,  p.  390. 
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C.  Koch^  denied  that  it  was  indigenous  in  Armenia  and' 
to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  but  this  has  been  proved 
by  several  travellers.  It  has  since  been  discovered  wild 
in  Japan,^  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  specicB 
exists  also  in  the  north  of  China,  as  Loureiro  and  Bunge 
said,"  but  without  particularizing  its  wild  character. 
Heldreiclv*  has  recently  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  walnut  is  abundant  in  a  wild  state  in  the  mountains 
of  Greece,  which  agrees  with  passages  in  Theophrastua  ' 
which  had  been  overlooked.  Lastly,  Heuftel  saw  it,  also 
wild,  in  the  mountains  of  Banat"  Its  modern  natural 
area  extends,  then,  from  eastern  temperate  Europe  to 
Japan.  It  once  existed  in  Europe  further  to  the  west, 
for  leaves  of  the  walaut  bave  been  found  in  the  quater- 
nary tufa  in  Provence.'  Many  species  of  Juglans  existed 
in  our  hemisphere  in  the  tertiary  and  quaternary  epochs ; 
there  are  now  ten,  at  most,  distributed  throughout  North 
America  and  temperate  Asia. 

The  use  of  the  walnut  and  the  planting  of  the  tree 
may  have  begun  io  several  of  the  countries  where  the 
species  was  found,  and  cultivation  extended  gradually  and 
slightly  its  artificial  area.  The  walnut  is  not  one  of 
those  trees  which  sows  itself  and  is  easily  naturalized. 
The  nature  of  its  fruit  is  perhaps  against  this;  and, 
moreover,  it  needs  a  climate  where  the  frosts  are  not; 
severe  and  the  heat  moderate.  It  scarcely  passes  the 
northern  limit  of  the  vine,  and  does  not  extend  nearly  ao; 
far  south. 

The  Greeks,  accustomed  to  olive  oil,  neglected  the 
walnut  until  they  received  from  Persia  a  better  variety, 
called   haruon  hasUihon,^  or  Persikon."    The   Bomanai 

'  C.  Koch,  Dejidrologie,  i.  p.  584, 

'  FrBDChet  and  Saratier,  Erntm,  Plant.  Ja-p,,  i.  453. 

'  Looreiro,  n.  Cochin.,  p.  702  i  Bunge,  Ev.um.,  p.  62. 

*  Heldreich,  Verhandl.  Bot.  Versos  BrandeTib.,  1879,  p.  l47. 
'  Theophrastns,  But.  Plant.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  6.    Theae  paasagea,  t 

others  of  Rncieat  writere,  are  qaoted  and  interpreted  bj  Heldreich  bette<»M 
than  bj  Hchn  and  other  scholars. 

'  Heuffel,  Abhandl.  ZixA.  Bot.  Oes.  in  Wie«,  1853.  p.  194. 

'  Db  SaportB,  33rd  Seal.  Aa  Congrei  Scie-at,  de  fVancB. 

■  DEoBoorldes,  lib.  i.  cap.  176. 

•  Pliny,  Eiat.  Plant.,  lib.  XV.  cap.  22. 
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cultivated  the  walnut  from  the  time  of  their  kings ;  they 
considered  it  of  Persian  origin.^  They  had  an  old  custom 
of  throwing  nuts  in  the  celebration  of  weddings. 

Archaeology  confirms  these  details.  The  only  nuts 
which  have  hitherto  been  found  under  the  lake-dwellings 
of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  or  Italy  are  confined  to  a  single 
locality  near  Parma,  called  Fontinellato,  in  a  stratum  of 
the  iron  age.^  Now,  this  metal,  very  rare  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  cannot  have  come  into  general  use 
among  the  agricultural  population  of  Italy  until  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century  before  Christ,  an  epoch  at  which  even 
bronze  was  perhaps  still  unknown  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps.  In  the  station  at  Lagozza,  walnuts  have  been 
found  in  a  much  higher  stratum,  and  not  ancient.^ 
Evidently  the  walnuts  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France 
are  not  descended  from  the  fossil  plants  of  the  quater- 
nary tufa  of  which  I  spoke  just  now. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  period  the  walnut  was 
first  planted  in  India.  It  must  have  been  early,  for 
there  is  a  Sanskrit  name,  akschdda,  akhoday  or  akhdta. 
Chinese  authors  say  that  the  walnut  was  introduced 
among  them  from  Thibet,  under  the  Han  dynasty,  by 
Chang-kien,  about  the  year  140-150  B.C.*  This  was  per- 
haps a  perfected  variety.  Moreover,  it  seems  probable, 
from  the  actual  records  of  botanists,  that  the  wild  walnut 
is  rare  in  the  north  of  China,  and  is  perhaps  wanting  in 
the  east.  The  date  of  its  cultivation  in  Japan  is  un- 
known. 

The  walnut  tree  and  walnuts  had  an  infinite  number 
of  names  among  ancient  peoples,  which  have  exercised  the 
science  and  imagination  of  philologists,^  but  the  origin  of 
the  species  is  so  clear  that  we  need  not  stay  to  consider 
them. 

Areca — Areca  Catechu,  Linnaeus. 

*  Pliny,  Hist  Plomt.,  lib.  xv.  cap.  22. 

*  Heer,  Pflanzen  der  Pfahlhauten,  p.  31. 

'  Sordelli,  Sulle  piante  della  torhiera^  etc.,  p.  39. 

*  Bretschneider,  Stvdy  and  Valuer  etc.,  p.  16  j  and  letter  of  Aug.  23, 
1881. 

*  Ad.  Pictet,  Origines  Indo-En/rop.,  edit.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  289 ;  Hehn,  Cut- 
turpfianzen  und  Haitsthiere,  edit.  3,  p.  341. 
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The  areca  palm  is  much  cultivated  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  a  custom  to  chew  betel,  that  is  to  say  through- 
out Southern  Asia.  The  nut,  or  rather  the  almond  which 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  seed  contained  in  the  fruit, 
is  valued  for  its  aromatic  taste ;  chopped,  mixed  with 
lime,  and  enveloped  in  a  leaf  of  the  pepper-betel,  it  forms 
an  agreeable  stimulant,  which  produces  a  flow  of  saliva 
and  blackens  the  teeth  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives. 

The  author  of  the  principal  work  on  the  order  Palm- 
aceae,  de  Martins,^  says  of  the  origin  of  this  species, 
"  Its  country  is  uncertain  {non  constat) ;  probably  the 
Sunda  Isles."  We  may  find  it  possible  to  affirm  some- 
thing positive  by  referring  to  more  modem  authors. 

On  the  continent  of  India,  in  Ceylon  and  Cochin-China,  . 
the  species  is  always  indicated  as  cultivated.^  So  in 
the  Sunda  Isles,  the  Moluccas,  etc.,  to  the  south  of  Asia. 
Blume,^  in  his  work  entitled  Rurnphia,  ssiys  that  the 
"  habitat  '*  of  the  species  is  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Yet  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen  the  indigenous  plants  of  which  he  speaks. 
Dr.  Bretschneider*  believes  that  the  species  is  a  native 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  principally  of  Sumatra,  for  he 
says  those  islands  and  the  rhilippines  are  the  only  places 
where  it  is  found  wild.  The  first  of  these  facts  is  not 
confirmed  by  Miquel,  nor  the  second  by  Blanco,^  who 
lived  in  the  Philippines.  Bluine's  opinion  appears  the 
most  probable,  but  we  must  still  say  with  Martins, 
"  The  country  is  not  proved."  The  existence  of  a  num- 
ber of  Malay  names,  pinang,  javibe,  etc.,  and  of  a  San- 
skrit name,  gonvaka,  as  well  as  very  numerous  varieties, 
show  the  antiquity  of  cultivation.  The  Chinese  received 
it.  111  B.C.,  from  the  south,  with  the  Malay  n^me, pin-lang. 

*  Martins,  Hist.  Nat.  Palmarumf  in  folio,  vol.  iii.  p.  170  (published 
withont  date,  bnt  before  1851). 

*  Roxburgh,  FL  Ind,y  iii.  p.  616 ;  Brandis,  Forest  Fl.  of  India^  p.  551  j 
Enrz,  Forest  Fl.  of  Brit.  Burmahy  p.  537 ;  Thwaites,  Enum.  Zeylan.j  p.  327 ; 
Lonreiro,  Fl.  Cochin-Ch.y  p.  695. 

'  Blume,  B/umphiay  ii.  p.  67 ;  Miqnel,  Fl,  Indo-Batavcu,  iii.  p.  9 ; 
Bwppl.  de  Sumatray  p.  253. 

*  Bretschneider,  Study  and  ValvSy  etc.,  p.  28. 
'  Blanco,  Fl,  di  Filipinas,  edit.  2. 
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The  Telinga  name,  areh,  is  the  origin  of  the  botanical 
name  Areca 

Elseis — Elceis  guineensis,  Jacquin. 

Travellers  who  visited  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ^  already  noticed  this  palm, 
from  which  the  negroes  extracted  oil  by  pressing  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  The  tree  is  indigenous  on  all 
that  coast.^  It  is  also  planted,  and  the  exportation  of 
palm-oil  is  the  object  of  an  extensive  trade.  As  it  is 
also  found  wild  in  Brazil  and  perhaps  in  Guiana,^  a  doubt 
arose  as  to  the  true  origin.  It  seems  the  more  likely  to 
be  American  that  the  only  other  species  which  with  this 
one  constitutes  the  genus  Elceis  belongs  to  New  Granada.* 
Robert  Brown,  however,  and  the  authors  who  have 
studied  the  family  of  palms,  are  unanimous  in  their  belief 
that  Elceis  guineensis  was  introduced  into  America  by 
the  negroes  and  slave-traders  in  the  traffic  between  the 
Guinea  coast  and  the  coast  of  America.  Many  facts 
confirm  this  opinion.  The  first  botanists  who  visited 
Brazil,  Piso  and  Marcgraf  and  others,  do  not  mention  the 
Elseis.  It  is  only  found  on  the  littoral,  from  Rio  di 
Janeiro  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  never  in  the  interior. 
It  is  often  cultivated,  or  has  the  appearance  of  a  species 
escaped  from  the  plantations.  Sloane,^  who  explored 
Jamaica  in  the  seventeenth  century,  relates  that  this 
tree  was  introduced  in  his  time  into  a  plantation  which 
he  names,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  has  since  become 
naturalized  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands.^ 

Cocoa-nut  Palm — Cocos  mudfera,  Linnaeus. 

The  cocoa-nut  palm  is  perhaps,  of  all  tropical  trees,  the 
one  which  yields  the  greatest  variety  of  products.     Its 

^  Da  Mosto,  in  Ramnsio,  i.  p.  104,  quoted  bj  B.  Brown. 

*  Brown,  Bot,  of  Congo^  p.  55. 

*  Martins,  Rist.  Nat.  Palmarum,  ii.  p.  62;  Dmde,  in  Fl,Bra8%L,taso, 
85,  p.  457.  I  find  no  author  who  asserts  that  this  palm  is  wild  in  Guiana, 
as  Martins  affirms  it  to  be  in  Brazil. 

*  Elceis  melanocwrpaf  GsBrtner.  The  fruit  also  contains  oil,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  species  is  cultivated,  as  the  number  of  oleaginous 
plants  is  considerable  in  all  conntries. 

*  Sloane,  Nat  Hist,  of  Jamaica^  ii.  p.  113. 

*  Grisebach,  Flora  of  Brit,  W.  Ind,  Is,,  p.  522. 
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wood  and  fibres  are  utilized  in  various  ways.  The  sap 
extracted  from  the  inner  part  of  the  inflorescence  yields  a 
much-prized  alcoholic  drink.  The  shell  of  the  nut  forms 
a  vessel,  the  milk  of  the  half-ripe  fruit  is  a  pleasant  drink, 
and  the  nut  itself  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  so  valuable  a  tree  has  been  a  good  deal 
planted  and  transported.  Besides,  its  dispersion  is  aided 
by  natural  causes.  The  woody  shell  and  fibrous  envelope 
of  the  nut  enable  it  to  float  in  salt  water  without  injury 
to  the  germ.  Hence  the  possibility  of  its  transportation 
to  great  distances  by  currents  and  its  naturalization  on 
coasts  where  the  temperature  is  favourable.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  tree  requires  a  warm,  damp  climate,  such  as 
exists  only  in  the  tropics,  or  in  exceptional  localities  just 
without  them.  Nor  does  it  thrive  at  a  distance  from 
the  sea. 

The  cocoa-nut  abounds  on  the  littoral  of  the  warm 
regions  of  Asia,  of  the  islands  to  the  south  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  in  analogous  regions  of  Africa  and  America ; 
but  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  dates  in  Brazil,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  from  an  introduction 
which  took  place  about  three  centuries  ago.  Piso  and 
Marcgraf  ^  seem  to  admit  that  the  species  is  foreign  to 
Brazil  without  saying  so  positively.  De  Martins,^  who 
has  published  a  very  important  work  on  the  Palmaceae, 
and  has  travelled  through  the  provinces  of  Bahia,  Per- 
nambuco,  and  others,  where  the  cocoa-nut  abounds,  does 
not  say  that  it  is  wild.  It  was  introduced  into  Guiana 
by  missionaries.^  Sloane*  says  it  is  an  exotic  in  the 
West  Indies.  An  old  author  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Martyr,  whom  he  quotes,  speaks  of  its  introduction.  This 
probably  took  place  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  for  Joseph  Acosta^  saw  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
at  Porto  Rico  in  the  sixteenth  century.  De  Martins 
says  that  the  Portuguese  introduced  it  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.     Many  travellers  do  not  even  mention  it  in  this 

*  Piso,  Brasil.f  p.  66 ;  Marcgraf,  p.  138. 

'  Martins,  Hist.  Nat.  Pal/marum,  3  vols,  in  folio j  see  vol.  ii.  p.  126, 

*  Anblet,  Ouyarie,  snppl.,  p.  102.  *  Sloane,  Jamaica,  ii.  p.  9. 
«  J.  Acosta,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Indes,  French  trans.,  1598,  p.  178. 
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region,  where  it  is  apparently  of  no  great  importance. 
More  common  in  Madagascar  and  on  the  east  coast,  it 
is  not,  however,  named  in  several  works  on  the  plants  of 
Zanzibar,  the  Seychelles,  Mauritius,  etc.,  perhaps  because 
it  is  considered  as  cultivated  in  these  parts. 

Evidently  the  species  is  not  of  African  origin,  nor  of 
the  eastern  part  of  tropical  America.  Eliminating  these 
countries,  there  remain  western  tropical  America,  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the 
south  of  Asia,  where  the  tree  abounds  with  every  appear- 
ance of  being  more  or  less  wild  and  long  established. 

The  navigators  Dampier  and  Vancouver^  found  it 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  forming 
woods  in  the  islands  near  Panama,  not  on  the  mainland, 
and  in  the  isle  of  Cocos,  situated  at  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  continent  in  the  Pacific.  At  that  time  these 
islands  were  uninhabited.  Later  the  cocoa-nut  palm  was 
found  on  the  western  coast  from  Mexico  to  Peru,  but 
usually  authors  do  not  say  that  it  was  wild,  excepting 
Seemann,^  however,  who  saw  this  palm  both  wild  and 
cultivated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  According  to 
Hernandez,^  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Mexicans  called 
it  coyolliy  a  word  which  does  not  seem  to  be  native. 

Oviedo,*  writing  in  1526,  in  the  first  years  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  says  that  the  cocoa-nut  palm  was  abun- 
dant on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  in  the  province  of  the 
Cacique  Chiman,  and  he  clearly  describes  the  species. 
This  does  not  prove  the  tree  to  be  wild.  In  southern 
Asia,  especially  in  the  islands,  the  cocoa-nut  is  both  wild 
and  cultivated.  The  smaller  the  islands,  and  the  lower 
and  the  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  the 
more  the  cocoa-nut  predominates  and  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers.  Some  take  their  name  from  the  tree, 
among  others  two  islands  close  to  the  Andamans  and  one 
near  Sumatra. 

*  Vafer,  Voyage  de  Barn/pier^  edit.  1705,  p.  186 ;  Vanoonver,  Frenoli 
edit.,  p.  325,  quoted  by  de  Martins,  Hist,  Nat.  PaZmarum,  i.  p.  188. 

2  Seemann,  Bot  of  Herald.,  p.  204. 

'  Hernandez,  Theaaurua  Meanc.y  p.  71.     He  attributes  the  same  name, 
p.  75,  to  the  cocoa-nut  palm  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

*  Oviedo,  Bamusio's  tran&,  iii.  p.  53. 
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The  cocoa-nut  occurring  with  every  appearance  of  an 
ancient  wild  condition  at  once  in  Asia  and  western 
America,  the  question  of  origin  is  obscure.  Excellent 
authors  have  solved  it  differently.  De  Martins  believes 
it  to  have  been  transported  by  currents  from  the  islands 
situated  to  the  west  of  Central  America,  into  those  of  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago.  I  formerly  inclined  to  the  same 
hypothesis,^  since  admitted  without  question  by  Grise- 
bach ;  ^  but  the  botanists  of  the  seventeenth  century  often 
regarded  the  species  as  Asiatic,  and  Seemann,^  after  a 
careful  examination,  says  he  cannot  come  to  a  decision. 
I  will  give  the  reasons  for  and  against  each  hypothesis. 

In  favour  of  an  American  origin,  it  may  be  said — 

1.  The  eleven  other  species  of  the  genus  Cocos  are 
American,  and  all  those  which  de  Martins  knew  well 
are  Brazilian.*  Drude/  who  has  studied  the  Palmacese, 
has  written  a  paper  to  show  that  each  genus  of  this 
family  is  proper  to  the  ancient  or  to  the  new  world, 
excepting  the  genus  ElsBis,  and  even  here  he  suspects  a 
transport  of  the  E.  guineensis  from  America  into  Africa, 
which  is  not  at  all  probable.  (See  above,  p.  429.)  The 
force  of  this  argument  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
circumstance  that  Cocos  nuGifera  is  a  tree  which  grows 
on  the  littoral  and  in  damp  places,  while  the  other  species 
live  under  different  conditions,  frequently  far  from  the 
sea  and  from  rivers.  Maritime  plants,  and  those  which 
grow  in  marshes  or  damp  places,  have  commonly  a  more 
vast  habitation  than  others  of  the  same  genus. 

2.  The  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  south  and  yet 
more  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  drive  floating  bodies 
from  America  to  Asia,  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
general  currents.®    It  is  known,  moreover,  from  the  un- 

^  A.  de  Candolle,  OSogr.  Bot.  Baisonn^et  p.  976. 

•  Grisebach,  Vegetation  der  Erde^  pp.  11,  323. 

•  Seemann,  Flora  VitiensiSt  p.  275. 

•  The  cocoa-nut  called  Maldive  belongs  to  the  genns  Lodoicea. 
Coco  mamillarisy  Blanco,  of  the  Philippines  is  a  variety  of  the  cnlti. 
vated  Cocos  nucifera. 

'  Drude,  in  Bot.  Zeitwng,  1876,  p.  801 ;  and  Flora  Brasilienais,  fasc.  85, 
p.  405. 

^  Stieler,  Ha/nd  AtlaSf  edit.  1867>  map  3. 
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expected  arrival  of  bottles  containing  papers  on  different 
coasts,  that  chance  has  much  to  do  with  these  transports. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  an  Asiatic,  or  contrary  to 
an  American  origin,  are  the  following : — 

1.  A  current  between  the  third  and  fifth  parallels, 
north  latitude,  flows  from  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  to  Panama.^  To  the  north  and  south  of  this 
are  currents  which  take  the  opposite  direction,  but  they 
start  from  regions  too  cold  for  the  cocoa-nut,  and  do  not 
touch  Central  America,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
long  indigenous. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Asia  were  far 
bolder  navigators  than  the  American  Indians.  It  is  very 
possible  that  canoes  from  the  Asiatic  Islands,  containing 
a  provision  of  cocoa-nuts,  were  thrown  by  tempests  or 
false  manoeuvres  on  to  the  islands  or  the  west  coast  of 
America.     The  converse  is  highly  improbable. 

3.  The  area  for  three  centuries  has  been  much  vaster 
in  Asia  than  in  America,  and  the  difference  was  yet  more 
considerable  before  that  epoch,  for  we  know  that  the 
cocoa-nut  has  not  long  existed  in  the  east  of  tropical 
America. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Asia  possess  an 
immense  number  of  varieties  of  this  tree,  which  points  to 
a  very  ancient  cultivation.  Blume,  in  his  Rumphia, 
enumerates  eighteen  varieties  in  Java  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  thirty-nine  in  the  Philippines.  Nothing 
jsimilar  has  been  observed  in  America. 

5.  The  uses  of  the  cocoa-nut  are  more  varied  and  more 
habitual  in  Asia.  The  natives  of  America  hardly  utilize 
it  except  for  the  contents  of  the  nut,  from  which  they  do 
not  extract  the  oil. 

6.  The  common  names,  very  numerous  and  original  in 
Asia,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  rare,  and  often  of 
European  origin  in  America. 

7.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  and 
inhabitants  of  Central  America  would  have  neglected  to 
spread  the  cocoa-nut  in  several  directions,  had  it  existed 
among  them   from  a  very  remote  epoch.     The  trifling 

'  Stieler,  ibid,,  map  9. 

2  F 
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breadth  of  tho  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  have  facilitated 
the  transport  from  one  coast  to  the  other,  and  the  species 
would  soon  have  been  established  in  the  AVest  Indies,  at 
Guiana,  etc,  as  it  has  become  naturalized  in  Jamaica, 
Antigua,'  and  elsewhere,  since  the  discovery  of  America. 

8.  If  the  cocoa-nut  in  America  dated  from  a  geological 
epoch  more  ancient  than  the  pleiocetie  or  even  eocene 
deposits  in  Europe,  it  would  probably  have  been  found  on 
both  coasts,  and  the  islands  to  the  east  and  west  equally. 

9.  We  cannot  tind  any  ancient  date  of  the  existence 
of  the  cocoa-nut  in  America,  but  its  presence  in  Asia  three 
or  four  thousand  years  ago  is  proved  by  several  Sanskrit 
names.  Piddington  in  his  index,  only  quotes  one,  iiaiikela. 
It  is  the  most  certain,  since  it  recurs  in  modem  Indian 
languages.  Scholars  count  ten  of  these,  which,  according 
to  their  meaning,  seem  to  apply  to  the  species  or  its 
fruit,^  NariJcela  has  passed  with  modifications  into 
Arabic  and  Persian.^  It  is  even  found  at  Otahiti  in  the 
form  ari  or  liaAiri*  together  with  a  Malay  name. 

10.  The  Malaya  have  a  name  widely  diffused  in  the 
archipelago — kaldpa,  kldjia,  HSpo.  At  Sumatra  and 
Nicobor  we  find  the  name  ■njior.iiieor;  in  the  Philippines, 
niog ;  at  Bali,  nmjt,  njo ;  at  Tahiti,  niuk ;  and  in  other 
islands,  nu,  nidju,  ni ;  even  at  Madf^ascar,  imia-niw..^  The 
Chinese  have  ye,  or  ye-t&u,  (the  tree  is  ye).  With  the 
principal  Sanskrit  name  this  constitutes  four  different 
roots,  which  show  an  ancient  existence  in  Asia.  Howr 
ever,  the  uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  the  archipeli  ^ 
as  far  as  Tahiti  and  Madagascar  indicates  a  transport  by. 
human  agency  since  the  existence  of  known  languages.    ^ 

The  Chinese  name  means  head  of  the  king  of  Yu^' 
referrii^  to  an  absurd  legend  of  which  Dr.  BretschneiderJ 
speaks,*  This  savant  tells  ua  that  the  first  mention  of 
the  cocoa-nut  occura  in  a  poem  of  the  second  century  before 

■  Griaebacii,  Flora  of  Brit.  W.  Indies,  p.  552. 

'  Kugdiie  fuuraierlias  iuijicated  tu  me,  for  inBtatiiie,  drinyala  (with 
hard  (rait),  palakecara  (with  hsirj  tmit),jaiajtojifa  (water-holder),  ete, 

'  Blnnie,  Runvphia,  [ii.  p.  82.  '■" 

'  PorBtar,  Da  Plantit  EacalentU,  p.  48  ;  Nadeaud,  Enwm. 
de  Taiti,  p.  «. 

'  Blume,  ubt  nijira.'        BreUchneidor,  Study  and  Talve,  eta,  p.  24b9 
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Christ,  but  the  most  unmistakable  descriptions  are  in 
works  later  than  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  true 
that  the  ancient  writers  scarcely  knew  the  south  of 
China,  the  only  part  of  the  empire  where  the  cocoa-nut 
palm  can  live. 

In  spite  of  the  Sanskrit  names,  the  existence  of  the 
cocoa-nut  in  Ceylon,  where  it  is  well  established  on  the 
coast,  dates  from  an  almost  historical  epoch.  Near  Point ' 
de  Galle,  Seemann  tells  us  may  be  seen  carved  upon  a 
rock  the  figure  of  a  native  prince,  Kotah  Raya,  to  whom 
is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
unknown  before  him ;  and  the  earliest  chronicle  of  Ceylon, 
the  Marawansa,  does  not  mention  this  tree,  although  it 
carefully  reports  the  fruits  imported  by  different  princes. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians only  knew  the  cocoa-nut  at  a  late  epoch  as  an  Indian 
cuiiosity.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  saw  this  palm  in  Hin- 
dustan, at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.^ 

From  these  facts  the  most  ancient  habitation  in  Asia 
would  be  in  the  archipelago,  rather  than  on  the  continent 
or  in  Ceylon ;  and  in  America  in  the  islands  west  of 
Panama.  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  varied  and 
contradictory  evidence?  I  formerly  thought  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  Western  America  were  the 
strongest.  Now,  with  more  information  and  greater 
experience  in  similar  questions,  I  incline  to  the  idea  of  an 
origin  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  extension  towards 
China,  Ceylon,  and  India  dates  from  not  more  than  three 
thousand  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  but  the  transport 
by  sea  to  the  coasts  of  America  and  Africa  took  place 
perhaps  in  a  more  remote  epoch,  although  posterior  to 
those  epochs  when  the  geographical  and  physical 
conditions  were  different  to  those  of  our  day. 

*  Seemann,  Fl.  Vitiensis,  p.  276;  Pickering,  Chronol,  Arrangement^ 
p.  428. 


PART   III. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 
CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL    TABLE    OF    SPECIES,  WITH    THEIR    ORIGIN    AND 
THE  EPOCH  OF   THEIR  EARLIEST  CULTIVATION. 

The  following  table  includes  a  few  species  of  which  a 
detailed  account  has  not  been  given,  because  their  origin 
is  well  known,  and  they  are  of  little  importance. 

Explanation  of  the  signs  used  in  the  table :  (1) 
annual,  (2)  biennial,  %  perennial,  5  small  shrub,  S  shrub, 
5  small  tree,  §  tree.  The  letters  indicate  the  certain 
or  probable  date  of  earliest  cultivation.  For  the  species 
of  the  old  world :  A,  a  species  cultivated  for  more  than 
four  thousand  years  (according  to  ancient  historians,  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  Chinese  works,  and  botanical 
and  philological  indications) ;  B,  cultivated  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years  (indicated  in  Theophrastus,  found 
among  lacustrine  remains,  or  presenting  various  signs,  such 
as  possessing  Hebrew  or  Sanskrit  names);  C,  cultivated  for 
less  than  two  thousand  years  (mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  not  by  Theophrastus,  seen  in  the  frescoes  at  Pompeii, 
introduced  at  a  known  date,  etc.).  For  American  species : 
D,  cultivation  very  ancient  in  America  (from  its  wide 
area  and  number  of  varieties);  E,  species  cultivated 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  without  showing  signs 
of  a  great  antiquity  of  culture ;  F,  species  only  cultivated 
since  the  discovery  of  America. 
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SPECIES  NATIVE   TO   THE  OLD  WOELD. 
Cultivated  poe  the  Subtebbanean  Pabts. 


Name  and  duration. 


Badish — Raphanns  sativns  (1). 
HoTse-Badiflh — Coohlearia   Armora- 

cia,  Tf. 
Turnip — Brassica  Bapa  (2). 
Bape — Brassica  Napns  (2). 
Carrot — Daucns  Carota  (2). 

Parsnip — Pastinaca  sativa  (2). 
Tuberous    Chervil  —  ChaBrophyllum 

bDlbosum  (2). 
Skirret — Sinm  Sisanmi,  ^. 

Madder — Bnbia  tinctornm,  ^ 

Salsify — Tragopogon  porrif  olium  (2) . 
Soorzonera — Scorzonera  hispanica. 

Bampion  —  Campannla  BapimciilnB 
(2). 

I  Vegetable. 
Boot. 
Ckirlio — Allium  sativum,  y. 

Onion — Allium  Cepa  (2). 
Welsh  Onion — ^AUium  fistulosum,  '^. 
Shallot — Allium  ascalouicum,  TJl. 
Booambole — Allium  Scorodoprasum 
Chives — ^Allium  Schaenoprasum,  If. 


Taro — Colooasia  antiquorum,  If. 


B. 
C. 

A. 
A. 
B. 

C. 
C. 

0. 

B. 

C.(?) 

c. 
c. 

B. 

B. 
B. 

A. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

0.(?) 

B. 


Origin. 


Temperate  Asia.' 

Eastern  temperate  Europe. 

Europe,  western  Siberia  (?). 
Europe,  western  Siberia  (?). 
Europe,  western  temperate 

Asia  (?). 
Central  and  southern  Europe. 
Central  Europe,  Caucasus. 

Altaic       Siberia,     northern 

Persia. 
Western     temperate    Asia, 

south-east  of  Europe. 
South-east  of  Europe,  Algeria. 
South-west  of  Europe,  south 

of  the  Caucasus. 
Temperate     and     southern 

Europe. 
Canaries,        Mediterranean 

basin,  western  temperate 

Asia. 
A  result  of  cultivation. 
Desert  of    the  Kirghis,   in 

western  temperate  Asia. 
Persia,   Afghanistan,   Belu- 

chistan,  Palestine  (?). 
Siberia    (from  the  land  of 

the  Kirghis  to  Baikal). 
Modification  of  A.  cepa  (?), 

unknown  wild. 
Temperate  Europe. 

Temperate  and  northern 
Europe,  Siberia,  Khams- 
chatka,  North  America 
(Lake  Huron). 

India,  Malay  Archipelago, 
Polynesia. 


*  Dr.  Bretschneider  writes  to  me  from  Pekin,  Dec.  22,  1882,  that 
the  species  is  mentioned  in  the  Bi/d,  a  work  of  the  year  1100  B.C.  I  do 
not  know  if  we  must  suppose  the  original  habitat  to  be  China  or 
western  Asia. 
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ORIGIN  OF  CULTIVATED  PLANTS. 


Name  and  duration. 


Ap§ — ^Alocafiia  macrorrhiza,  f, 

Koqjak — Amorphophallns  Konjak,  ^ 
rDioscorea  sativa,  ^. 


Dioscorea  Batatas,  If. 
DioBCorea  japonica,  1p. 
Dioscorea  alata^  ip. 


(?) 

B.(?) 


B.(?) 

(?) 
(?) 


Origin. 


Ceylon,  Malay  Archipelago, 
Polynesia. 

Japan  (?). 

Sonthem  Asia  fespecially 
Malabar  (?),  Ceylon  (?), 
(Java  (?)]. 

China  (?). 

Japan  (?). 

East  of  the  Asiatic  Archipe- 
lago. 


CULTIYATID  POB  THE   STEMS   OS  LEAVES. 

1.  Vegetables. 


Cabbage  —  Brassica    oleracea    (1), 

.    (2).  5. 
Chinese  Cabbage — Brassica  chinensis 

(2). 
Water-Cress — Nasturtiam  officinale, 

Garden-Cress — Lepidinm  sativnm  (1) . 
Sea  Kale — Crambe  maritima,  f. 
Pnrslane — Portnlaca  oleracea  (1). 


New  Zealand  Spinach — Tetragonia 

ezpansa  (1). 
Garden  Celery — Apium  graveolens 

(2). 
Chervil — Anthriscns  cerefolinm  (1). 

Parsley — Petroselinnm  sativnm  (2). 

Alexanders — Smyminm  Olus-atrnm 

(2). 
Com  Salad — Yalerianella  olitoria  (1). 

Artichoke— CynaraCardun-  j  ^^^^"^ 
cuius  (2),  y.  j  ^^- 

Lettuce — Latnca  Scariola  (1),  (2). 

Wild  Chicory — Cichorium  Intybus, 

Endive —-Cichorium  Endivia  (1).. 

Spinach — Spinacia  oleracea  (1). 
Orach — Atriplex  hortensis  (1). 


A. 

(?) 

(?) 

B. 
C. 
A. 

C. 
B. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 

C. 
B. 

C. 

C. 

C. 
C. 


Europe. 

China  (?),  Japan  (?). 

Europe,  northern  Asia. 

Persia  (?). 

Western  temperate  Europe. 

From  the  western  Hima- 
layas to  southern  Hussia 
and  Greece. 

New  Zealand  and  New  Hol- 
land. 

Temperate  and  southern 
Europe,  northern  Africa, 
western  Asia. 

South-east  of  Russia,  west- 
em  temperate  Asia. 

Southern  Europe,  Algeria, 
Lebanon. 

Southern  Europe,  Algeria, 
western  temperate  Asia. 

Sardinia,  Sicily. 

Southern  Europe,  northern 
Africa,  Canaries,  Madeira. 

Derived  from  the  cai'doon. 

Southern  Europe,  northern 
Africa,  western  Asia. 

Europe,  northern  Africa, 
western  temperate  Asia. 

Mediterranean  basin,  Cau- 
casus, Turkestan. 

Persia  (?). 

Northern  Europe  and  Siberia 
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Name  and  doration. 


Amaranth — Amarantus    gangetions 

(1). 

Sorrel — ^Bumez  aoetosa,  7  O)* 

Fatienoe  Book — Bumex  patientia,  ^. 
Asparagus — Asparagus  officinalis,  jp. 

Leek — ^AUinm  ampeloprasnm,  7. 


(?) 

(?) 

(?) 
B. 

B. 


Origin. 


Tropical  Africa,  India  (?}. 

Europe,  northern  Asia, 
mountains  of  India. 

Turkey  in  Europe,  Persia. 

Europe,  western  temperate 
Asia. 

Mediterranean  basin. 


2.  Fodder. 


Luoem — Medicago  sativa,  7. 
Sainfoin — Onobryohis  sativa,  '^. 

Trench   Honeysuckle  —  Hedysarum 

coronarium,  "^f. 
Purple  Clover — Trif  olium  pratense,  Tf. 

Alsike  Clover — Trifolium  hybridum 

Italian  Clover — Trifolium  incama- 

tum  (1). 
Egyptian  C^ver  —  Trifolium  alex- 

andrinum  (1). 
Ervilla — Ervnm  Ervilia  (1). 
Vetch — Vicia  sativa  (1). 

Flat-podded  Pea — Lathyrus   Oicera 

(1). 
Chickling  Vetch — Lathyrus  sativus 

Ochrus — Lathyrus  ochrus  (1). 
Fenugreek  —  Trigonella     foenum- 

grsecum  (1). 
Bird's-Poot — Ornithopus  sativus  (1). 

Nonsuch — Medicago  lupulina  (1),  (2). 

Com  Spurry — Spergula  arvensis  (1). 
Guinea  Grass — Panicum  maximum,  ^. 


B. 
C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

B. 
B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B. 

B.(?) 

0. 

B.(?) 
C.(?) 


Western  temperate  Asia. 

Temperate  Europe,  south  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Centre  and  west  of  the  Medi- 
terranean basin. 

Europe,  Algeria,  western 
temperate  Asia. 

Temperate  Europe. 

Southern  Europe. 

Syria,  Anatolia. 

Mediterranean  basin. 
Europe,  Algeria,  south  of  the 

Caucasus. 
From  Spain  and  Algeria  to 

Greece. 
South  of  the  Caucasus. 

Italy,  Spain. 

Noiiih-east    of     India    and 

western  temperate  Asia. 
Portugal,    south   of    Spain, 

Algeria. 
Europe,  north  of  Africa  (?), 

temperate  Asia. 
Europe. 
Tropical  Africa. 


3.  Various  Uses. 


Tea — ^Thea  sinensis,  5*  I    -^* 

Plaz    anciently  cidtivated — Linum     A. 

angustif olium,  ip  (2),  (1). 
Plaz   now  cultivated — Linum  usita.  A.  (?) 

tissimum  (1). 
Jute — Corchorus  capsularis  (1).  C.  (?) 


Assam,  China,  Mantschuria. 
Mediterranean  basin. 

Western  Asia   (?),  derived 

from  the  precedkig  (?). 
Java,  Ceylon. 
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ORIGIN  OF  CULTIVATED  PLANTS. 


Name  and  duration. 


Jute — Gorchoms  olitorins  (1). 
SmnaolL — Khus  coriaria,  5* 

Kh&t — Celastms  ednlis,  S- 
Indigo — Indigofera  tinctoria,  $. 
SilyoT  Indigo — Indigofera  argentea,5. 

Henna — Lawsonia  alba,  $. 

Blue  Gnm — Encalyptns  globnlue,  §. 
Cinnamon  —  Cinnamonnm  zeylani- 

onm,  5« 
China  Orass  — Boehmeria  nivea,  ^,  $. 
Hemp — Cannabis  sativa  (I). 
White  Midberry — Moras  alba,  5- 
Black  Holberry — Moras  nigra,  5. , 
Sngar-Cane  —  Sacchamm    offioina- 

nim,  Tp. 


C.(?) 

c. 

(?) 

B. 
(?) 

A. 

C. 
C. 

(?) 
A. 

A.(?) 

B.(?) 

B. 


Origin. 


North-west  of  India,  Ceylon. 

Mediterranean   basin,  west- 
ern temperate  Asia. 

Abyssinia,  Arabia  (?). 

India  (?). 

Abyssinia,  Nnbia,  Kordofan, 
Senaar,  India  (?). 

Western      tropical      Asia, 
Nubia  (?). 

New  Holland. 

Ceylon,  India. 

China,  Japan. 
Dahoria,  Siberia. 
India,  Mongolia. 
Armenia,  northern  Persia. 
Cochin-China      (?),     sonth- 
west  of  China. 


Cultivated  fok  the  Flowers  or  their  Envelopes. 


Clove — Carophyllus  aromaticns,  5« 
Hop — Hnmnlns  Inpnlns,  Tf. 

Carthamine — Carthamns  tinctorius 

Saffiron — Croons  sativns,  ip. 


(?) 
C. 

A. 

A. 


Molnccas. 

Enrope,  western  temperate 

Asia,  Siberia. 
Arabia  (?). 

Sonthern  Italy,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor. 


Cultivated  for  the  Frihts. 


Shaddock — Citrus  decumana,  §' 

Citron,  Lemon — Citrus  medica,  5* 
Bitter  Orange  —  Citrus  Aurantium 

Bigaradia,  5- 
Sweet  Orange  —  Citrus  Aurantium 

sinense,  5- 
Mandarin — Citrus  nobilis,  5* 
Mangosteen  —  Grarcinia     mango- 

stana,  5* 
Ochro — Hibiscus  esculentus  (1). 
Vine— Vitis  vinifera,  §. 

Common  Jiyube —  Zizyphus  vulgaris, 

Lotus  Jujube — Zizyphus  lotus,  5* 


B.      Pacific  Islands,  to  the  east  of 

Java. 
B.      India. 

B.  East  of  India. 

C.  China  and  Cochin-China. 

(?)      China  and  Cochin-China. 
(?)      Sunda  Islands,  Malay  Penin- 
sula. 
C.      Tropical  Africa. 

A.  Western     temperate    Asia, 

Mediterranean  basin. 

B.  China. 

(?)  I  Egypt  to  Marocco. 
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Name  and  duration. 


Indian  Jiqnbe — Zizyphus  Jnjuba,  5* 
Hango — Mangifera  indica,  5> 
Tahiti  Apple — Spondias  dalois,  5* 

Baspberry — Bnbns  idssns,  5. 
Strawberry — Fragaria  yesca,^. 


Bird-Cherry — Pmnus  aTium,  §, 
Common  Cherry — FmnnB  cerasna,  5* 
Flnm — Franus  domestioa,  5* 
Plnm — Pmnus  insititia,  J. 


Apricot — PmntiB  Armeniaca,  5- 
Almond — Amygdalus  commnnis,  5* 

Peach — ^Amygdalus  Persica,  5« 
Common  Pear — Pyms  communis,  5. 
Chinese  Pear — Pyms  sinensis,  5- 
Apple — Pyms  Mains,  5- 

Quince — Gydonia  vnlgaris,  5» 

Loqnat — Eriobotrya  japonioa,  5- 
Pomegranate — Pnnica  granatnm,  §. 

Bose  Apple — Jambosa  vulgaris,  5. 


Halay  Apple — Jambosa  malaccensis,  B . 

Bottle  Gonrd — Cucurbita  lagenaria  C. 

(1). 

Spanish  Gonrd — 0.  maxima  (1).  0.  (?) 

Melon — Cuoumis  Melo  (1).  0 

Water-Melon—  Citmllns  vulgaris  (1) .  A. 

Cncnmber — Cuoumis  eativus  (1).  A. 

West  Indian  Gherkin—Oucumis  An-  C.  (?) 

guria  (1). 

White  Gonrd-Melon— Benincasa  his-  (?) 

pida  (1). 

Towel  Gonrd — Luffa  cylindrica  (1).  C. 

Angular  Lnffa — Luffa  aoutangula  (1) .  C . 

Snalce  Gonrd — Trichosanthes  anguina  G. 

(1).  J 


A.(?) 
A.(?) 

(?) 

C. 
C. 


B. 
B. 
B. 

(?) 


A. 
A. 

A. 
A. 

(?) 
A. 

A. 

(?) 
A. 

B. 


Origin. 


Burmah,  India. 

India. 

Society,  Friendly,  and  Fiji 
Isles. 

Temperate  Europe  and  Asia. 

Temperate  Europe  and  west- 
em  Asia,  east  of  North 
America. 

Western  tempeiute  Asia, 
temperate  Europe. 

From  the  Caspian  to  west- 
ern Anatolia. 

Anatolia,  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus, north  of  Persia. 

Southern  Europe,  Armenia, 
south  of  the  Caucasus, 
Talysch. 

China. 

Mediterranean  basin,  west- 
ern temperate  Asia. 

China. 

Temperate  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mongolia,  Mantschuria. 

Europe,  Anatolia,  south  of 
the  Caucasus. 

North  of  Persia,  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  Anatolia. 

Japan. 

Persia,  Afghanistan,  Belu- 
ohistan. 

Malay  Archipelago,  Cochin- 
China,  Burmah,  north-east 
of  India. 

Malay  Archipelago,  Malacca. 

India,  Moluccas,  Abyssinia. 

Guinea. 

India,  Beluchistan,  Guinea. 

Tropical  Africa. 

India. 

Tropical  Africa  (?). 

Japan,  Java. 

India. 

India,  Malay  Archipelago. 

India  (?). 
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Name  and  duration. 


Gooseberry — Bibes  grossnlaria,  5- 


Bed  Currant — ^Bibes  mbram,  5- 


Black  Currant — Eibes  nigmm,  5. 


KaJd — Diospyros  Kaki,  5- 
Date  nnm — Diospyros  lotos,  5- 

Olive— Olea  europea,  5* 

Aubergine — Solannm  melongena  (1) . 
Fig — Ficus  Carica,  5* 


Bread-Fmit — Artocarpns  iscisa,  §. 
Jack-Fmit — ^Artocarpns  integrifolia, 

Date-Falm — PhoBnix  dactylifera,  5- 


Banana — Mnsa  sapieDtum,  5* 
Oil  Palm — ElsBis  gnineensis,  §, 


C. 


C. 


c. 


(?) 
(?) 

A. 

A. 
A. 


(?) 
B.(?) 

A. 


A. 
(?) 


Origin. 


Temperate  Enrope,  north  of 
Africa,  Caacasus,  western 
Himalayas. 

Northern  and  temperate 
Enrope,  Siberia,  Caucasus, 
Himalayas,  north-east  of 
the  United  States. 

Northern  and  central 
Europe,  Armenia,  Siberia, 
Mantschnria,  western 
Himalayas. 

Japan,  northern  China. 

China,  India,  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  Armenia,  Anatolia. 

Syria,  southern  Anatolia  and 
neighbouring  islands. 

India. 

Centre  and  south  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin,  from 
Syria  to  the  Canaries. 

Sunda  Isles. 

India. 

Western  Asia  and  Africa, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Canaries. 

Southern  Asia. 

Guinea. 


CULTITATED   POB  THE   SeEDS. 


1.  Nutritive, 


Litchi — Nephelium  Litchi,  5* 

Long^ — Nephelium  longana,  5- 
Bambutan — Nephelium  lappaceum,5 
FiBtachio — Pistacia  vera,  g. 
Bean — Faba  vulgaris  (1). 
Lentil — Ervum  lens  (1). 

CMck-Pea — Cicer  arietinum  (1). 

Lupin — Lupinus  albus  (1) . 

Egyptian  Lupin  —  Lupinus  tennis 

Field-Pea — Pisum  arvense  (I). 


(?) 

(?) 

(?) 
C. 

A. 

A. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

C.(?) 


Southern     China,     Cochin- 

China. 
India,  Pegu. 
India,  Pegu. 
Syria. 

South  of  the  Caspian  (?) . 
Western     temperate    Asia, 

Greece,  Italy. 
South  of  the  Caucasus  and 

of  the  Caspian. 
Sicily,  Macedonia,  south  of 

the  Caucasus. 
From  Corsica  to  Syria. 

Italy. 
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Garden-Pea — Pisnm  sativnm  (1). 


Soy — Dolichos  eoja  (1). 
Pigeon-Pea — Cajanns  indicns,  g. 
Carob — Ceratonia  siliqna,  §. 

Hoth — Phaseolus  aconitifolius  (1). 
Three-lobed  Kidney  Bean — Phaseolns 

trilobns,  ^  (1). 
Green  Gram — Phaseolns  Mungo  (1). 
Wall — Phaseolns  Lablab,  ^  (1). 
Lnbia^Phaseolns  Lubia  (1). 
Bambarra  Ground  Nnt — Yoandzeia 

snbterranea  (1). 
Bnokwheat  —  Fagopyrnm   esonlen- 

tum  (1). 
Tartaiy    Bnokwheat  —  Fagopyrnm 

tartaricnm  (1). 
Notoh-seeded   Bnokwheat— Fagopy- 

rum  emarginatmn  (1). 
Xiery — Amarantns      frnznentaoens 

Chestnnt — Castanea  vulgaris,  §. 


Wheat  —  Triticum     vnlgare     and 

varieties  (?),  (1). 
Spelt— Triticum  spelta  (1). 

One-grained  Wheat — Triticum  mono- 
coccum  (1). 


Two-rowed  Barley  —  Hordenm  dis- 

tiohon  (1). 
Common  Barley — Hordenm  vulsare 

Siz-rowed  Barley — Hordenm  hexas- 

tichon  (1). 
Eye — Secale  oereale  (1). 
Common  Oats — A  vena  sativa  (1). 
Eastern  Oats— Avena  orientalis  (1). 
Common  Millet — Panicum  miliacenm 

Italian  Millet — Panicum  italicum  (1) . 

Sorghnm — Helens  sorghum  (1). 


B. 

A. 
0. 

A.(?) 

C. 
B. 

B.(?) 
B. 
C. 

(?) 
C. 

c. 

(?) 
(?) 
(?) 


A. 
A. 

(?) 

A. 

(?) 
A. 

B. 
B. 

C.(?) 
A. 

A. 

A. 


Origin. 


From  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Persia  (?), 
northern  India  (?). 

Cochin-China,  Japan,  Java. 

Equatorial  Africa. 

Southern  coast  of  Anatolia, 
Syria,  Cyrenaica  (?). 

India. 

India,  tropical  Africa. 

India. 

India. 

Western  Asia  (?). 

Intertropical  Africa. 

Mantschuria,  central  Siberia. 

Tartary,  Siberia  to  Dahuria. 

Western      China,     eastern 

Himalayas. 
India. 

From  Portugal  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  eastern  Algeria. 
Varieties :  Japan,  North 
America. 

Region  of  the  Euphrates. 

Derived  from   the    preced- 

Servia,  Greece,  Anatolia 
(if  the  identity  with  the 
Triticum  hceoticum  be  ad- 
mitted). 

Western  temperate  Asia. 

Derived  from  the  preceding 

Derived  from  the  preceding 

(?)• 
Eastern  temperate  Europe(?). 

Eastern  temperate  Europe(  ?). 

Western  Asia  (?). 

Egypt,  Arabia. 

China,  Japan,  Indian  Archi. 

pelago  (?) 
Tropical  Africa  (?). 
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Name  and  duration. 


Sweet  Sorghnxn — Holcus  sacchara- 

tus  (1). 
Coraoan — Elensine  coracana  (1). 
Bioe — Oryza  sativa  (1). 


(?) 

B. 
A. 


Origin. 


Tropical  Africa  (?). 

India. 

India,  southern  China  (?), 


2.  Va/riou8  TJaes. 


Poppy — Papaver  Bomniferum  (1). 

White  Mustard — Sinapis  alba  (1). 
Black  Mustard — Sinapis  nigra  (1). 

Gtold  of  Pleasure — Camelina  sativa 

Herhaceous  Cotton — Gossjpinm  her- 

bacenm,  5  (1). 
Tree  Cotton — Gossypium  arborenm,  J. 
Arabian  Coffee — Coffea  arabica,  5. 

Liberian  Coffee — Coffea  liberica,  5* 
Sesame — Sesamnm  indicnm  (1). 
Nutmeg — Myristica  fragrans,  5* 
Castor-Oil    Plant  —  Ricinns    com- 

mnnis,  5- 
Walnut— Juglans  regia,  $. 

Black  Pepper — Piper  nigrum,  g. 
Long  Pepper — Piper  longnm,  5. 
MecSoinal  Pepper  —  Piper  officina- 
lis, 5. 
Betel  Pepper— Piper  Betle,  g. 
Areoa  Nut — Areca  Catechn,  5- 
Cocoa  Nut — Cooos  nucifera,  $. 


B. 

B. 
B. 

B.(?) 

B. 

B.(?) 
C. 

C. 
A. 
B. 
A. 

(?) 

B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
B. 

(?) 


Derived  from  P.  setiferwm  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin. 

Temperate  and  southern 
Europe,  north  of  Africa, 
western  temperate  Asia. 

Temperate  Europe,  Cau- 
casus, Siberia. 

India. 

Upper  Egypt. 

Tropical  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique, Abyssinia,  Guinea. 

Guinea  Angola. 

Sunda  Isles. 

Moluccas. 

Abyssinia,  Sennaar,  Kordo- 
fan. 

Eastern  temperate  Europe, 
temperate  Asia. 

India. 

India. 

Malay  Archipelago. 

Malay  Archipelago. 
Malay  Archipelago. 
Malay  Archipelago  (?),  Poly- 
nesia (?). 


SPECIES  OP  AMERICAN  ORIGIN. 
Cultivated  foe  the  XJndergeound  Parts.    ■ 

E.      New  Granada  (?). 

E.  (?)    North  America  (Indiana). 


Arraoaeha — Arracacha  esculenta,  T 

Jerusalem   Artichoke  —  Helianthus 

tnberosus,  TJl. 
Potato — Solan um  tuberosum,  :jr. 
Sweet  Potato — Convolvulus  batatas, 

^  7- 

Manioc — Manihot  utilissima,  J. 
Arrowroot — Maranta  arundinacea,  ^. 


E. 
D. 

E. 
(?) 


Chili,  Peru  (?). 

Tropical  America  (where  ?) . 

East  of  tropical  Brazil. 
Tropical       (continental  ?) 
America. 
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CULTIYATED   POB  THE    StEMS   OB   Le^YES. 


Name  and  duration. 


Mate — ^Ilex  paraguariensis,  5. 

Coca — Erythroxylon  Coca,  5« 
Quinine — Cinchona  Calisaya,  5* 
Crown  Bark — Cinchona  officinalis,  5* 
Bed  Cinchona  Bark — Cinchona  sac- 
ciruhra,  5* 

INicotiana  Tabacnm  (1). 
Nicotiana  mstica  (1). 
American  Aloe — Agave  americana,  5* 


D. 

D, 
F. 
F. 
F. 

D. 

E. 

E. 


Origin. 


Paraguay  and  western 
Brazil. 

East  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Bolivia,  southern  Peru. 

Ecuador  (province  of  Loza). 

Ecuador  (province  of 
Cuenca) . 

Ecuador  and  neighbouring 
countries. 

Mexico  (?),  Texas  (?),  Cali- 
fornia (?). 

Mexico. 


Cultivated  poe  the  Fruits. 


Sweet  Sop — Anona  squamosa,  5- 
Sour  Sop — Anona  muricata,  5* 
Cnstard  Apple — Anona  reticulata,  5* 

Chirimoya — Anona  Cherimolia,  5* 
Hammee  Apple  —  Mammea  ameri- 

cana,  §. 
Cashew  Nut — Anacardium  occiden- 

tale,  §. 
Virginian  Strawberry — Fragaria  vir- 

giniana,  Tf. 
Chili  Strawberry — Fragaria  chiloen- 

sis,  ^. 
Ouaya — Psidium  guayava,  5* 
Pumpkin  and    Squash  —  Cucurbita 

Pepo  and  Melopepo  (1). 
Prickly   Pear  —  Opuntia    ficus    in- 

dica,  5* 
Chocho — Sechium  edule  (1). 
Star-Apple — Chrysophylium  Calinito, 

Caimito — Lucuma  Caimito,  5* 
Marmalade  Plum  —  Lucuma  mam- 

mosa,  5* 
Sapodilla — Sapota  achras,  5- 

Persimmon  —  Diospyros   virginiana, 

5. 
Annual  Capsicnm — Capsicum  annuum 

(1). 
Shrubby  Capsicum — Capsicum  f  rutes- 

cens,  S. 


(?) 
(?) 
(?) 

E. 

(?) 

(?) 
F. 

F. 

E. 
E. 

E. 

E. 
E. 

E. 
E. 

E. 

F. 

E. 

E. 


West  India  Isles. 
West  India  Isles. 
West     India     Isles,     New 

Granada. 
Ecuador,  Peru  (?), 
West  India  Isles. 

Tropical  America. 

Temperate  North  America. 

ChiU. 

Continental  tropical  America. 
Temperate  North  America. 

Mexico. 

Mexico  (?),  Central  America. 
West  India  Isles,  Panama. 

Peru. 

Valley  of  the  Orinoco. 

Campeachy,      Isthmus      of 

Panama,  Venezuela. 
Eastern  States  of  America. 

Brazil  (?). 

From  the  east  of  Peru  to 
Bahia. 
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Name  and  duration. 


Tomato — Ljcopersicum  eBonlentam 

AYoeado  Pear — Persea  gratissima,  §> 
Papaw — Papaya  vnlgaris,  5» 
Fine-Applo — Ananassa  sativa,  7* 


E. 

E. 
E. 
E. 


Origin. 


Peru. 

Mexico. 

West  IndieBjOen  tral  America. 

Mexico,  Central  America, 
Panama,  New  Granada, 
Guiana  (P),  Bahia  (?). 


Cultivated  fob  the  Seeds. 
1.  Nutritious. 


Cacao — Theobroma  Cacao,  5* 

Sugar  Bean — Phaseolos  lanatus,  Tf. 
Qninoa — Chenopodinm  qninoa  (1). 


Kaaie — Zea  mays  (1). 


D. 

E. 
E. 

D. 


Amazon  and  Orinoco  Valley, 
Panama  (?),  Yucatan  (?). 

Brazil. 

New  Granada,  Peru  (?), 
ChiU  (?). 

New  Granada  (?). 


2.   VarioiL8  Uses. 


Amotto — Bixa  orellana. 

Barbados  Cotton — Gossypium  barba- 

dense,  §. 
Earth  Nuts — Arachis  hypogsea  (1). 
Madia — Madia  sativa  (1). 


D. 

(?) 

E. 
E. 


Tropical  America. 

New  Granada  (?),  Mexico  (?), 

West  Indies. 
Brazil  (?). 
Chili,  California. 


Cbtptogam  cultivated  por  the  Whole  Plant. 
Mnihrooni — ^Agaricus  campestris^  7^.  |    C    |  Northern  hemisphere. 


Species  of  Unknown  or  entirely  Uncertain  Origin. 

Common  Harioot — Phaseolus  vulgaris  (1). 
Husk  Gourd — Cncnrbita  moschata  (1). 
Fig-leaved  Gourd— Cucnrbita  fioifolia,  f. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Article  L — Begions  where  Cultivated  Plants  orig^ated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  origin 
of  most  of  our  cultivated  species  was  unknown.  Linnaeus 
made  no  eflforts  to  discover  it,  and  subsequent  authors 
merely  copied  the  vague  or  erroneous  expressions  by 
which  he  indicated  their  habitations.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  expressed  the  true  state  of  the  science  in  1807, 
when  he  said,  "  The  origin,  the  first  home  of  the  plants 
most  useful  to  man,  and  which  have  accompanied  him 
from  the  remotest  epochs,  is  a  secret  as  impenetrable  as 
the  dwelling  of  all  our  domestic  animals.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  know  what  region  produced  spontaneously  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye.  The  plants  which  constitute  the 
natural  riches  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  the 
banana,  the  papaw,  the  manioc,  and  maize,  have  never 
been  found  in  a  wild  state.  The  potato  presents  the 
same  phenomenon."  ^ 

At  the  present  day,  if  a  few  cultivated  species  have 
not  yet  been  seen  in  a  wild  state,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  immense  majority.  We  know  at  least,  most  fre- 
quently, from  what  country  they  first  came.  This  was 
already  the  result  of  my  work  of  1855,  which  modem 
more  extensive  research  has  confirmed  in  almost  all 
points.     This  research  has  been  applied  to  247  species,^ 

*  Essai  sur  la  04ographie  des  PI  antes  ^  p.  28. 

'  Connting  two  or  tbree  forms  which  are  perhaps  rather  very  distinot 
races. 
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cultivated  on  a  large  scale  by  agriculturists,  or  in 
kitchen  gardens  and  orchards.  I  might  have  added  a 
few  rarely  cultivated  or  but  little  known,  or  of  which 
the  cultivation  has  been  abandoned ;  but  the  statistical 
results  would  be  essentially  the  same. 

Out  of  the  247  species  which  I  have  studied,  the  old 
world  has  furnished  199,  America  45,  and  three  are  still 
uncertain. 

No  species  was  common  to  the  tropical  and  austral 
regions  of  the  two  hemispheres  before  cultivation. 
AUiv/m  8choB7iopra8ii/m,  the  hop  (Humvlus  lupulns), 
the  strawberry  {Fragaria  vised),  the  currant  (Ribes 
rubnim),  the  chestnut  {Castanea  vulgaris),  and  the 
mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris),  were  common  to  the 
northern  regions  of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  I  have 
reckoned  them  among  the  species  of  the  old  world,  since 
their  principal  habitation  is  there,  and  there  they  were 
first  cultivated, 

A  great  number  of  species  originated  at  once  in 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  in  the 
Mediterranean  basin  and  Western  Asia,  in  India  and 
the  Asiatic  archipelago,  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 
in  these  two  regions  and  Columbia,  in  Peru  and  Brazil, 
or  in  Peru  and  Columbia,  etc.,  eta  They  may  be  counted 
in  the  table.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  sub- 
dividing the  continents  and  of  classing  the  islands  in 
well-defined  natural  regions.  Whatever  be  the  method 
of  division,  there  will  always  be  species  common  to  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  regions,  and  others  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  a  single  country.  The  same  facts  may 
be  observed  in  the  case  of  uncultivated  species. 

A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  absence  in  some  countries 
of  indigenous  cultivated  plants.  For  instance,  we  have 
none  from  the  arctic  or  antarctic  regions,  where,  it  is 
true,  the  floras  consist  of  but  few  species.  The  United 
States,  in  spite  of  their  vast  territory,  which  will  soon 
support  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants,  only  yields, 
as  nutritious  plants  worth  cultivating,  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  and  the  gourds.  ZizaTWb  cequatica,  which 
the  natives  gathered  wild,  is   a  grass   too   inferior  to 
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our  cereals  and  to  rice  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble  of 
planting  it.  They  had  a  few  bulbs  and  edible  berries, 
but  they  have  not  tried  to  cultivate  them,  having  early 
received  the  maize,  which  was  worth  far  more. 

Patagonia  and  the  Cape  have  not  furnished  a  single 
species.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  furnished  one 
tree,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  a  vegetable,  not  very 
nutritious,  the  Tetragonia.  Their  floras  were  entirely 
wanting  in  graminae  similar  to  the  cereals,  in  leguminous 
plants  with  edible  seeds,  in  Cruciferse  with  fleshy  roots.^ 
In  the  moist  tropical  region  of  Australia,  rice  and 
Alocasia  Tiiacrorhiza  have  been  found  wild,  or  perhaps 
naturalized,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  suffers 
too  much  from  drought  to  allow  these  species  to  become 
widely  diffused. 

In  general,  the  austral  regions  had  very  few  annuals, 
and  among  their  restricted  number  none  offered  evident 
advantages.  Now  annual  species  are  the  easiest  to  cul- 
tivate. They  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  ancient 
agriculture  of  other  countries. 

In  short,  the  original  distribution  of  cultivated  species 
was  very  unequal.  It  had  no  proportion  with  the  needs 
of  man  or  the  extent  of  territory. 


Article  11. — Number  and  Nature  of  Cultivated  Species  at 

Different  Epochs. 

The  species  marked  A  in  the  table  on  pp.  437-446 
must  be  regarded  as  of  very  ancient  cultivation.  They 
are  forty-four  in  number.  Some  of  the  species  marked 
B  are  probably  as  ancient,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  it.  The  five  American  species  marked  D  are  prob- 
ably cultivated  as  early  as  those  in  the  category  C,  or 
the  most  ancient  in  the  category  B. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  species  A  are  especially 
plants  provided  with  roots,  seeds,  and  fruits  proper  for 
the  food  of  man.     Afterwards  come  a  few  species  having 

^  See  the  list  of  the  useful  plants  of  Anstralia  bj  Sir  J.  Hooker, 
Flora  Tasmcmiaf  p.  ex. ;  and  Bentham,  Flora  Auatraliensiaj  yii.  p.  156. 
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fruits  agreeable  to  the  taste,  or  textile,  tinctorial,  oil- . 
producing  plants,  or  yielding  stimulating  drinks  by  J 
infusion  or  formentation.  There  are  among  these  only  J 
two  green  vegetables,  and  no  fodder.  The  orders  whicdil 
predominate  are  the  Cruciferte,  LeguminoBfe,  and  Grar>l 
minaceae. 

The  number  of  annuals  is  twenty-two  out  of  the  1 
forty-four,  or  fifty  per  cent.  Out  of  five  American  species 
marked  D,  two  are  annuals.  In  the  category  A,  there 
are  two  biennials,  and  D  hEis  none.  Among  all  the 
Phanerogams  the  annuals  are  not  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  the  biennials  one  or  at  most  two  per  cent.  It 
is  clear  that  at  the  beginning  of  civilization  plants  which 
yield  an  immediate  return  are  most  prized.  They  ofler, 
moreover,  this  advantage,  that  their  cultivation  is  easily 
diffused  or  inci'eased,  either  because  of  the  abundance  of 
seed,  or  the  same  species  may  be  grown  in  summer  in  the 
north,  and  in  winter  or  all  the  year  round  in  the  tropics. 

Herbaceous  perennial  plante  are  rare  in  categories  A 
and  D.  They  are  only  from  two  to  four  per  cent., 
unless  we  include  Brassica  oleracea,  and  the  variety  of 
flax  which  is  usually  perennial  (i.  angustifolvwm),  culti- 
vated by  the  Swiss  lake-dwellera  In  nature  herbaceous 
perennials  constitute  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Phane- 
rogams,' 

A  and  D  include  twenty  ligneous  species  out  of  forty- 
nine,  that  is  about  forty-one  per  cent.  They  are  in  the 
proportion  of  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  Phanerogams. 

Thus  the  earliest  husbandmen  employed  chiefly 
annuals  or  biennials,  rather  fewer  woody  species,  and  far 
fewer  herbaceous  perennials.  These  differences  are  due 
to  the  relative  facility  of  cultivation,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  evidently  useful  species  in  each  division. 

The  species  of  the  old  world  marked  B  have  been  in 
cultivation  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  but  per- 
haps some  of  them  belong  to  category  A,     The  American 

'  The  proportiona  which  I  give  for  the  PhanBrogatna  Dolleotirelj'  are 
bBfled  upon  an  approsiniatiTe  ealonlation,  made  with  the  aid  nf  the  first 
two  hondrod  pages  of  Stondei'H  Howenclator.  They  are  jnatified  b; 
the  comparison  wiLh  EBverol  iloraa. 
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species  marked  E  were  cultivated  before  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  perhaps  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Many  other  species  marked  (?)  in  the  table  date  probably 
from  an  ancient  epoch,  but  as  they  chiefly  exist  in 
countries  without  a  literature  and  without  archaeological 
records  we  do  not  know  their  history.  It  is  useless  to 
insist  upon  such  doubtful  categories ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  plants  which  we  know  to  have  been  first  cultivated 
in  the  old  world  less  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  in 
America  since  its  discovery,  may  be  compared  with  plants 
of  ancient  cultivation. 

These  species  of  modem  cultivation  number  sixty-one 
in  the  old  world,  marked  C,  and  six  in  America,  marked 
F ;  sixty-seven  in  alL 

Classed  according  to  their  duration,  they  number 
thirty-seven  per  cent,  annuals,  seven  to  eight  per  cent, 
biennials,  thirty-three  per  cent,  herbaceous  perennials, 
and  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  per  cent,  woody  species. 

The  proportion  of  annuals  or  biennials  is  also  here 
larger  than  in  the  whole  nimiber  of  plants,  but  it  is  not 
so  large  as  among  species  of  very  ancient  cultivation. 
The  proportions  of  perennials  and  woody  species  are  less 
than  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  but  they  are  higher 
than  among  the  species  A,  of  very  ancient  cultivation. 

The  plants  cultivated  for  less  than  two  thousand 
years  are  chiefly  artificial  fodders,  which  the  ancients 
scarcely  knew ;  then  bulbs,  vegetables,  medicinal  plants 
(Cinchonas);  plants  with  edible  fruits,  or  nutritious  seeds 
(buckwheats)  or  aromatic  seeds  (coffee). 

Men  have  not  discovered  and  cultivated  within  the  last 
two  thousand  years  a  single  species  which  can  rival  maize, 
rice,  the  sweet  potato,  the  potato,  the  bread-fruit,  the  date 
cereals,  millets,  sorghums,  the  banana,  soy.  These  date 
from  three,  four,  or  five  thousand  years,  perhaps  even  in 
some  cases  six  thousand  years.  The  species  first  culti- 
vated during  the  Grseco-Roman  civilization  and  later 
nearly  all  answer  to  more  varied  or  more  refined  needs. 
A  great  dispersion  of  the  ancient  species  from  one  country 
to  another  took  place,  and  at  the  same  time  a  selection  of 
the  best  varieties  developed  in  each  species.  The  introduc- 
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tions  within  the  last  two  thousand  years  took  place  in  a 
very  irregular  aixd  intermittent  manner.  I  cannot  quote 
a  single  species  cultivated  for  the  first  time  after  that  date 
by  the  Chinese,  the  great  cultivators  of  ancient  times. 
The  peoples  of  Southern  and  Western  Asia  innovated  in 
a  certain  degree  by  cultivating  the  buckwheats,  several 
cucurbitacese,  a  few  alliums,  etc.  In  Europe,  the  Romans 
and  several  peoples  in  the  Middle  Ages  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  a  few  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  that  of 
several  fodders.  In  Africa  a  few  species  were  then  first 
cultivated  separately.  After  the  voyages  of  Vasco  di 
Gama  and  of  Columbus  a  rapid  diffusion  took  place  of 
the  species  already  cultivated  in  either  hemisphere. 
These  transports  continued  during  three  centuries  with- 
out any  introduction  of  new  species  into  cultivation. 
In  the  two  or  three  hundred  years  which  preceded  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  the  two  hundred  which  fol- 
lowed, the  number  of  cultivated  species  remained  almost 
stationary.  The  American  strawberries,  Diospyros  vir- 
giniana,  sea-kale,  and  Tetragonia  expansa  introduced  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  have  but  little  importance.  We 
must  come  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  to  find 
new  cultures  of  any  value  from  the  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  such  as  Eucalyptus  globvlua  of  Australia  and  the 
Cinchonas  of  South  America. 

The  mode  of  introduction  of  the  latter  species  shows 
the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  means  of 
transport.  Previously  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  began 
in  the  country  where  it  existed,  whereas  the  Australian 
Eucalyptus  was  first  planted  and  sown  in  Algeria,  and 
the  Cinchonas  of  America  in  the  south  of  Asia.  Up  to 
our  own  day  botanical  or  private  gardens  had  only 
diffused  species  already  cultivated  somewhere ;  now  they 
introduce  absolutely  new  cultures.  The  royal  garden  at 
Kew  is  distinguished  in  this  respect,  and  other  botanical 
gardens  and  acclimatization  societies  in  England  and  else- 
where are  making  similar  attempts.  It  is  probable  that 
tropical  countries  will  greatly  profit  by  this  in  the  course 
of  a  century.  Others  will  also  find  their  advantage  from 
the  growing  facility  in  the  transport  of  commodities. 
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When  a  species  has  been  once  cultivated,  it  is  rarely, 
perhaps  never  completely,  abandoned.  It  continues  to 
be  here  and  there  cultivated  in  backward  countries,  or 
those  whose  climate  is  especially  favourable.  I  have 
passed  over  some  of  these  species  which  are  nearly 
abandoned,  such  as  dyer's  woad  (Isatis  tiyictoria),  mallow 
(Malva  sylvestris),  a  vegetable  used  by  the  Romans,  and 
certain  medicinal  plants  formerly  much  used,  such  as 
fennel,  cummin,  etc.,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  still 
grown  in  some  places. 

The  competition  of  species  causes  the  cultivation  of 
some  to  diminish,  of  others  to  increase ;  besides,  vegetable 
dyes  and  medicinal  plants  are  rivalled  by  the  discoveries 
of  chemists.  Woad,  madder,  indigo,  mint,  and  several 
simples  must  give  way  before  the  invasion  of  chemical 
products.  It  is  possible  that  men  may  succeed  in  making 
oil,  sugar,  and  flour,  as  honey,  butter,  and  jellies  are 
already  made,  without  employing  organic  substances. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  would  more  completely  change 
agricultural  conditions  than  the  manufacture  of  flour 
from  its  known  inorganic  elements.  In  the  actual  state 
of  science,  there  are  still  products  which  will  be  more  and 
more  required  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  these  are  tex- 
tile substances,  tan,  indiarubber,  gutta-percha,  and  certain 
spices.  As  the  forests  where  these  are  found  are  gradu- 
ally destroyed,  and  these  substances  are  at  the  same  time 
more  in  demand,  there  will  be  the  greater  inducement  to 
cultivate  certain  species. 

These  usually  belong  to  tropical  countries.  It  is  in 
these  regions  also,  particularly  in  South  America,  that 
fruit  trees  will  be  more  cultivated — those  of  the  order 
Anonacese  for  instance,  of  which  the  natives  and  botanists 
already  recognize  the  value.  Probably  the  number  of 
plants  suitable  for  fodder,  and  of  forest  trees  which  can 
live  in  hot  dry  countries,  will  be  increased.  The  addi- 
tions will  not  be  numerous  in  temperate  climates,  nor 
especially  in  cold  regions. 

From  these  data  and  reflections  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  men  will  cultivate  on 
a  large  scale  and  far  use  about  three  hundred  species. 
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This  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  I 
or  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in  the   vegetal^:! 
kingdom ;   but  in  the  animal  world  the   proportion  dt-M 
creatures   subject    to  the  will   of   man  is   lajr  smalloivfl 
There  are  not  perhaps  more  than  two  hundred  species  q~ 
domestic  animals — -that  is,  reared  for  our  use, — and  tlu 
animal   kingdom   reckons   milhons  of  species.     In 
great  class  of  molluscs  the  oyster  alone  is  cultivated,  a 
in  that  of  the  Articulata,  which  counts  ten  times  moH 
species  than  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  can  only  nam^n 
the  bee  and  two  or  three  silk-producing  insects,     Doubt-^ 
leas  the  number  of  species  of  animals  and  vegetable!  f 
which   may   be    reared    or    cultivated   for  pleasure    oi  I 
curiosity  ia  very  large;  witness  menageries  and  zoolo*a 
gical  and  botanical  gardens,  but  T  am  only  speaking  Ii^«  1 
of  useful  plants  and  animals,  in  general  and  customaiyj 
employment. 


Article  ///.—Cultivated  Plants  known  or  not  known  in  a 
Wild  State. 

Science  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  geographi 
origin  of  nearly  all  cultivated  species ;  but  there  is  le^  _ 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  species  in  a  natural  state— 1 
that  is  wild,  far  from  cultivation  and  dwellinga.     Theift;! 
are   species   which   have   not   been    discovered  in   i"  ' 
condition,  and  others  whose  specific  identity  and  truija 
wild  condition  are  doubtful. 

In  the  following  enumeration  I  have  classed  ■ 
species  according  to  the  degree  of  certainty  as  to  thj 
wild  character,  and  the  nature  of  the  doubts  where  siid 
exist.  ^ 

1.   Spontaneous  species,  that  is  wild,  seen  by  several 
botanists  far  from  dwellings  and  cultivation,  with  every 
appearance  of  indigenous  plants,  and  under  a  form  identical 
with  one  of  the   cultivated   varieties.     These   are   the 

'  Tha  species  in  itnlioa  are  of  very  ancient  ooltiration  (A 
thosa  marlied  with  an  oaterisk  bava  been  leas  than  two  tbousoiul 
in  ODltivation  (0  ur  FJ. 
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species  which  are  not  enumerated  below;  they  are  169 
in  number. 

Among  these  169  species,  31  belong  to  the  categories 
A  and  D,  of  very  ancient  cultivation,  56  have  been  in 
cultivation  less  than  two  thousand  years,  C,  and  the 
others  are  of  modem  or  unknown  date. 

2.  Seen  and  gathered  in  the  same  conditions,  but  by 
a  single  botanist  in  a  single  locality.     Three  speciea 

Cucurbita  maxima,^a6a  vulgaris,  NicotiaTiaTabcbcum, 

3.  Seen  and  mentioned  but  not  gathered  in  the  same 
conditions  by  one  or  two  authors  and  botanists,  more  or 
less  ancient,  who  may  have  been  mistaken.    Two  species. 

CarthaTnus  tinctoriv^,  Tritiawm  vulgare. 

4.  Gathered  wild  by  botanists  in  several  localities 
under  a  form  slightly  different  to  those  which  are  culti- 
vated, but  which  most  authors  have  no  hesitation  in 
classing  with  the  species.     Four  species. 

Olea  europcea,  Oryza  sativay  Solanum  tuberosum, 
Vitis  maifera, 

5.  Wild,  gathered  by  botanists  in  several  localities 
under  forms  considered  by  some  botanists  as  constituting 
different  species,  while  others  treat  them  as  varieties. 
Fifteen  species. 

Allium  ampeloprasum  porrum,  Cichorium  Endivia, 
var.,  Crocus  sativus,  var.,  *Cucumis  melo,  Cucurbita 
Pepo,  Helianthus  tuberosus,  Latuca  scariola  sativa, 
Lmwm  usitatissi7riv/m  an/av/u/m,  Lycopersicum  esculen- 
tium,  Papaver  somnifenmi,  Pyrus  nivalis  var.,  *Ribes 
grossularia,  Solanum  Melongena,  *Spiiiacia  oleracea  var., 
Triticum  monococcum. 

6.  Subspontaneous,  that  is  half-wild,  similiar  to  one 
or  other  of  the  cultivated  forms,  but  possibly  plants 
escaped  from  cultivation,  judging  from  the  locality. 
Twenty-four  species. 

Agava  americana,  Amarantus  gangeticus,  Amygdalus 
persica,  Areca  catechu,  *Avena  orientalis,  Avena  sativa, 
*Cajanu8  indicus,  Cicer  arietinum,  Citrus  decumana, 
Cucurbita  moschata,  Dioscorea  japonica,  Ervum  Ervilia, 
Ervv/m  lens,  Fagopyrum  emarginatum,  Gossypium  bar- 
badense,  Holcus  saccharatus.  Holms  sorghv/m,  Indigofera 
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tinctoria,  Lepidum  sativum,  Maranta  arundinacea,  Nico- 
tiana  rustica,  Panicvmi  miliaceum,  Raphanus  sativus, 
Spergula  arvensis. 

7.  Subspontaneous  like  the  preceding,  but  different 
enough  from  the  cultivated  varieties  to  lead  the  majority 
of  authors  to  regard  them  as  distinct  species.  Three 
species. 

•Allium  ascalonicum  (variety  of  A.  cepa  ?),  Allium 
scorodoprasum  (variety  of  A.  sativum  ?),  Secale  cereale 
(variety  of  one  of  the  perennial  species  of  Secale  ?). 

8.  Not  discovered  in  a  wild  state  nor  even  half-wild, 
derived  perhaps  from  cultivated  species  at  the  beginning 
of  agriculture,  but  too  different  not  to  be  commonly 
regarded  as  distinct  species.     Three  species. 

Hordev/m  hexastichon  (derived  from  H,  distichon  f)^ 
Hordevmi  vvlgare  (derived  from  H.  distichon  ?),  Triticwm 
apelta  (derived  from  T.  vvlgare  ?) 

9.  Not  discovered  in  a  wild  state  nor  even  half-wild, 
but  originating  in  countries  which  are  not  completely 
explored,  and  belonging  perhaps  to  little-known  wild 
species  of  these  countries.     Six  species. 

Arachis  hypogea,  Carophyllus  aromaticus.  Convolvulus 
batatas,  *Dolichos  lubia,  Manihot  utilissima,  Phaseolus 
vulgaris. 

10.  Not  found  in  a  wild  state,  nor  even  half-wild, 
but  originating  in  countries  which  are  not  sufficiently 
explored,  or  in  similar  countries  which  cannot  be  defined, 
more  different  than  the  latter  from  known  wild  species. 
Eighteen  species. 

Amorphophallus  konjak,  Arracacha  esculenta,  Bras- 
sica  chinensis.  Capsicum  annuum,  Chenopodium  quinoa,^ 
Citrus  nobilis,  Cucurbita  ficifolia,  Dioscorea  alata,  Dios- 
corea  Batatas,  Dioscorea  sativa,  Eleusine  coracana,  Lucuma 
mammosa,  Nephelium  Litchi,  *Pisum  sativum,  Saccharum 
oflBcinarum,  Sechium  edule,  *Tricosanthes  anguina,  Zea 
Tiiays. 

Total  247  species. 

^  Since  this  list  was  printed,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  qninoa 
is  wild  in  Chili.  Some  of  the  figures  need  modification  in  consequenoe 
of  this  error. 
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These  figures  show  that  there  are  193  species  known 
to  be  wild,  27  doubtful,  as  half-wild,  and  27  not  found 
wild. 

I  believe  that  these  last  will  be  found  some  time  or 
other,  if  not  under  one  of  the  cultivated  forms,  at  least  in 
an  allied  form  called  species  or  variety  according  to  the 
author.  To  attain  this  result  tropical  countries  will 
have  to  be  more  thoroughly  explored,  collectors  must 
be  more  attentive  to  localities,  and  more  floras  must  be 
published  of  countries  now  little  known,  and  good  mono- 
graphs of  certain  genera  based  upon  the  characters  which 
vary  least  in  cultivation. 

A  few  species  having  their  origin  in  countries  fairly 
well  explored,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
with  others  because  each  is  unique  in  its  genus,  have  not 
been  found  wild,  or  only  once,  which  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  they  are  extinct  in  nature,  or  rapidly  becoming  so. 
I  allude  to  maize  and  the  bean  (see  pp.  387  and  316).  I 
mention  also  in  Article  IV.  other  plants  which  appear 
to  be  becoming  extinct  in  the  last  few  thousand  years. 
These  last  belong  to  genera  which  contain  many  species, 
which  renders  the  hypothesis  less  probable  ;  ^  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  rarely  seen  at  a  distance  from  culti- 
vated ground,  and  they  hardly  ever  become  naturalized, 
that  is  wild,  which  shows  a  certain  feebleness  or  a 
tendency  to  become  the  prey  of  animals  and  parasites. 

The  67  species  cultivated  for  less  than  two  thousand 
years  (C,  F)  are  all  found  wild,  except  the  species  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  which  have  not  been  found  or  which 
are  subject  to  doubts.  This  is  a  proportion  of  eighty- 
three  per  cent. 

What  is  more  remarkable  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  species  cultivated  for  more  than  four  thousand  years 
(A),  or  in  America  for  three  thousand  or  four  thousand 
years  (D),  still  exist  wild  in  a  form  identical  with  some 
one  of  the  cultivated  varieties.  Their  number  is  thirty- 
one  out  of  forty-nine,  or  sixty-three  per  cent.  In  cate- 
gories 9  and  10  there  are  only  two  of  these  species  of 

*  For  reasons  which  I  cannot  here  express,  monotypical  genera  are 
for  the  most  part  in  process  of  extinction. 
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very  ancient  cultivation,  or  fnur  per  cent.,  and  these  are  ] 
two  species  which  probably  exist  no  longer  as  wild  plants.  \ 
I  believed,  a  2^iori,  that  a  great  number  of  tb«  J 
species  cultivated  for  more  than  four  thousand  years  j 
would  have  altered  from  their  oiiginal  condition  to  suc^  ] 
a  degree  that  they  could  no  longer  be  recognized  among,  | 
wild  plants.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  forms.  I 
anterior  to  cultivation  have  commonly  remained  side  by  I 
side  with  those  which  cultivators  employed  and  propai-  | 
gated  from  century  to  century.  This  may  be  explaiuocl  J 
in  two  wajrs;  1.  The  period  of  four  thousand  year^'j 
is  short  compared  to  the  duration  of  most  of  the  speciSe  I 
forms  in  phanerogamous  plants.  2.  The  cultivated  J 
species  receive,  outside  of  cultivated  ground,  continual  ] 
reinforcements  from  the  seeds  which  man,  birds,  and  ] 
different  natural  agents  disperse  and  transport  in  . 
thousand  ways.  Naturalizations  produced  in  this  maimer  1 
often  confound  the  wild  plants  with  the  cultivated  onest  J 
and  the  more  easily  that  they  fertilize  each  other  ainc«  J 
they  belong  to  the  same  species.  This  fact  is  clearly  f 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  a  plant  of  the  old  world  1 
cultivated  in  America,  in  gardens,  and  which,  lat^v.l 
becomes  naturalized  on  a  large  scale  in  the  open  countryi  J 
or  the  woods,  like  the  cardoon  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thft  1 
oranges  in  several  American  countries.  Cultivation  4 
widens  areas,  and  supplements  the  deficits  which  thftJ 
natural  reproduction  of  the  species  may  present.  Thei 
are,  however,  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  worth  m«i 
tioning  in  a  separate  article. 


Article.  IV. — Cultivated  Plants  which  are  Extinct,  or 
becoming  Extinct  in  a  Wild  State. 

These  species  to  which  I  allude  present  three  remark-:^ 
able  characters : — 

1.  They  have  not  been  found  wild,  or  only  once  <._ 
twice,  and  often  doubtfully,  although  the  regions  whenoa.1 
they  come  have  been  visited  by  several  botanists.  f 

2.  They  have  not  the  faculty  of  sowing  themselves^  1 
and  propagating  indefinitely  outside  cultivated  grow 
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In  other  terms,  in  such  cases  they  do  not  pass  out  of  the 
condition  of  adventitious  plants. 

3.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  are  derived  within 
historic  times  from  certain  allied  species. 

These  three  characters  are  found  united  in  the  follow- 
ing species: — Bean  {Faba  vulgaris),  chick-pea  {Cicer 
anetinv/m),  ervilla  {Ermim  ErvUia),  lentil  (Erw/m  tevs), 
tobacco  (Nicotiana  tabacum),  wheat  (Triticum  vuU 
gave),  maize  {Zea  mays).  The  sweet  potato  (ConvoU 
vvZus  batatas)  should  be  added  if  the  kindred  species 
were  better  known  to  be  distinct,  and  the  carthamine 
(Carthamus  tinctorius)  if  the  interior  of  Arabia  had  been 
explored,  and  we  had  not  found  a  mention  of  the  plant 
in  an  Arabian  author. 

All  these  species,  and  probably  others  of  little-known 
countries  or  genera,  appear  to  be  extinct  or  on  their  way 
to  become  so.  Supposing  they  ceased  to  be  cultivated, 
they  would  disappear,  whereas  the  majority  of  culti- 
vated plants  have  become  somewhere  naturalized,  and 
would  persist  in  a  wild  state. 

The  seven  species  mentioned  just  now,  excepting 
tobacco,  have  seeds  full  of  fecula,  which  are  the  food  of 
birds,  rodents,  and  different  insects,  and  have  not  the 
power  of  passing  entire  through  their  ahmentary  canal. 
This  is  probably  the  sole  or  principal  cause  of  their 
inferiority  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Thus  my  researches  into  cultivated  plants  show  that 
certain  species  are  extinct  or  becoming  extinct  since  the 
historical  epoch,  and  that  not  in  small  islands  but  on 
vast  continents  without  any  great  modifications  of 
climate.  This  is  an  important  result  for  the  history  of 
all  organic  beings  in  all  epochs. 


Article  V, — Conclnding  Bemarks. 

1.  Cultivated  plants  do  not  belong  to  any  particular 
category,  for  they  belong  to  fifty-one  different  families. 
They  are,  however,  all  phanerogamous  except  the  mush- 
room (Agaricus  camipestris). 
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2.  The  characters  which  have  most  varied  in  cultiya- 
tion  are,  beginning  with  the  most  variable :  a.  The  size, 
form,  and  colour  of  the  fleshy  parts,  whatever  organ  they 
belong  to  (root,  bulb,  tubercle,  fruit,  or  seed),  and  the 
abundance  of  fecula,  sugar,  and  other  substances  which 
are  contained  in  these  parts ;  b.  The  number  of  seeds, 
which  is  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  development  of  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  plant ;  c.  The  form,  size,  or  pubes- 
cence of  the  floral  organs  which  persist  round  the  fruits 
or  seeds ;  d.  The  rapidity  of  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion— whence  often  results  the  quality  of  ligneous  or 
herbaceous  plants,  and  of  perennial,  biennial,  or  annual. 

The  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  vary  little  in  plants 
cultivated  for  those  organs.  The  last  formations  of 
each  yearly  or  biennial  growth  vary  most;  in  other 
terms,  the  results  of  vegetation  vary  more  than  the 
organs  which  cause  vegetation. 

3.  I  have  not  observed  the  slightest  indication  of  an 
adaptation  to  cold.  When  the  cultivation  of  a  species 
advances  towards  the  north  (maize,  flax,  tobacco,  etc.),  it 
is  explained  by  the  production  of  early  varieties,  which 
can  ripen  before  the  cold  season,  or  by  the  custom  of 
cultivating  in  the  north,  in  summer,  the  species  which  in 
the  south  are  sown  in  winter.  The  study  of  the  northern 
limits  of  wild  species  had  formerly  led  me  to  the  same 
conclusion,  for  they  have  not  changed  within  historic 
times  although  the  seeds  are  carried  frequently  and 
continually  to  the  north  of  each  limit.  Periods  of  more 
than  four  or  five  thousand  years,  or  changements  of  form 
and  duration,  are  needed  apparently  to  produce  a  modifi- 
cation in  a  plant  which  will  allow  it  to  support  a  greater 
degree  of  cold. 

4.  The  classification  of  varieties  made  by  agricul- 
turists and  gardeners  are  generally  based  on  those 
characters  which  vary  most  (form,  size,  colour,  taste  of 
the  fleshy  parts,  beard  in  the  ears  of  com,  etc.).  Botanists 
are  mistaken  when  they  follow  this  example ;  they 
should  consult  those  more  fixed  characters  of  the  organs 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  species  are  not  cultivated. 

5.  A  non-cultivated  species  being  a  group  of  more  or 
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less  similar  forms,  among  which  subordinate  groups  may 
often  be  distinguished  (races,  varieties,  sub-varieties),  it 
may  have  happened  that  two  or  more  of  these  slightly 
differing  forms  may  have  been  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion. This  must  have  been  the  case  especially  when  the 
habitation  of  a  species  is  extensive,  and  yet  more  when 
it  is  disjunctive.  The  first  case  is  probably  that  of  the 
cabbage  (Brassica),  of  flax,  bird-cherry  (Prunus  avivm), 
the  common  pear,  etc.  The  second  is  probably  that  of 
the  gourd,  the  melon,  and  trefoil  haricot,  which  existed 
previous  to  cultivation  both  in  India  and  Africa. 

6.  No  distinctive  character  is  known  between  a 
naturalized  plant  which  arose  several  generations  back 
from  a  cultivated  plant,  and  a  wild  plant  sprung  from 
plants  which  have  always  been  wild.  In  any  case,  in  the 
transition  from  cultivated  plant  to  wild  plant,  the  par- 
ticular features  which  are  propagated  by  grafting  are  not 
preserved  by  seedlings.  For  instance,  the  olive  tree  which 
has  became  wild  is  the  oleaster,  the  pear  bears  smaller 
fruits,  the  Spanish  chestnut  yields  a  common  fruit.  For 
the  rest,  the  forms  naturalized  from  cultivated  species 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  observed  from  generation 
to  generation.  M.  Sagot  has  done  this  for  the  vine. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  in  the  same  manner 
with  their  cultivated  forms  Citrus,  Persica,  and  the 
cardoon,  naturalized  in  America,  far  from  their  original 
home,  as  also  the  Agave  and  the  prickly  pear,  wild  in 
America,  with  their  naturalized  varieties  in  the  old  world. 
We  should  know  exactly  what  persists  after  a  temporary 
state  of  cultivation. 

7.  A  species  may  have  had,  previous  to  cultivation,  a 
restricted  habitation,  and  subsequently  occupy  an  im- 
mense area  as  a  cultivated  and  sometimes  a  naturalized 
plant. 

8.  In  the  history  of  cultivated  plants,  I  have  noticed 
no  trace  of  communication  between  the  peoples  of  the  old 
and  new  worlds  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus.  The  Scandinavians,  who  had  pushed  their 
excursions  as  far  as  the  north  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Basques  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  followed  whales 
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perhaps  as  far  as  America,  do  not  seem  to  have  trans- 
ported a  single  cultivated  species.  Neither  has  the  GuK 
Stream  produced  any  effect.  Between  America  and 
Asia  two  transports  of  useful  plants  perhaps  took  place, 
the  one  by  man  (the  Batata,  or  sweet  potato)  the  other 
by  the  agency  of  man  or  of  the  sea  (the  cocoa-nut  palm)> 
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squamosa,  168 

Antbriscus  Cerefolium,  90 


Ap6,  75 

Apium  graveolens,  90 

Apple,  233 

,  custard,  168, 174 

-,  Malay,  241 


-,  mammee,  189 
-,  pine,  311 
-,  star,  285 
-,  sugar,  168 
-,  Tabiti,  202 


Apricot,  215 
Arab  tea,  134 
Aracbis  bypogBBa,  411 
Areca  catecbu,  427 
Armeniaca  vulgaris,  215 
Arnotto,  401 
Arracaxjba  esculenta,  40 
Arrowroot,  81 
Articboke,  92 

,  Jerusalem,  42 

Artocarpus  incisa,  298 

integrifolia,  299 

Arum  esculentum,  73 

macrorbizon,  75 

Aubergine,  287 
Avena  orientalis,  373 

sativa,  373 

strigosa,  375 

Avocado  pear,  292 


B 


Bambarra  ground-nut,  347 
Banana,  304 
Barbados  cotton,  408 
Barleys,  367 
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Batatas  edalis,  53 
Batata  mammosa,  57 
Bean,  broad,  316 

,  kidney,  338 

Beeta*oot,  58 
Benincasa,  268 
Beta  vulgaris,  58 
Bird-oheny,  205 
Bird's  foot,  113 
Bitter  orange,  183 
Bixa  Orellana,  401 
Black  cnrrant,  278 
Brassica  campestris,  36 

Napns,  36 

oleracea,  36,  83 

Eapa,  36 

Bread-fruit,  298 
Broad  bean,  316 
Bromelia  Ananas,  311 
Buckwheat,  common,  348 

,  notch-seeded,  351 

,  Tartary,  353 

Bullace,  214 
Bullock's  heart,  174 


C 


Cabbage,  83 

Cacao,  313 

Calmito,  285 

Calabash,  245 

Cannabis  sativa,  148 

Capsicum  annuum,  289 

—  frutescens,  290 

Cai-doon,  92 

Carica  Papaya,  273 

Carob,  334 

Carthamine,  164 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  161 

Cashew,  198 

Cassis,  278 

Castanea  vulgaris,  353 

Castor-oil  plant,  422 

Catha  edulis,  134 

Celery,  89 

Cerasus  vulgaris,  207 

Ceratonia  Siliqua,  334 

Chayote,  273 

Chenopodium  Quinoa,  351 

Cherry,  bird,  205 

,  sour,  207 


Chervil,  90 
Chestnut,  353 
ChickUng  vetch,  110 
Chick-pea,  323 
Chicorium  Endivia,  97 

Intybus,  96 

Chicory,  96 

China  grass,  146 

Chinese  pear,  233 

Chirimoya,  174 

Chives,  72 

Chocho,  273 

Chrysophyllum  Ca!mito,  285 

Cinnamon,  146 

Cinnamonum  zeylanicum,  146 

Citron,  178 

Ci  trull  as  vulgaris,  262 

Citras  Aurantium,  188 

dccumana,  177 

medica,  178 

nobilis,  188 

Clove,  161 

Clover,  crimson,  106 

,  Egyptian,  107 

,  purple,  105 

Coca,  135 

Cochlearia  Armoracia,  33 

Cocoa-nut  palm,  429 

Cocos  nucifera,  429 

Coffee,  415 

Coffea  arabica,  418 

liber ica,  418 

Colocasia,  73 
Convolvolus  Batatas,  53 

mammosa,  57 

Corchorus  capsularis,  130 

oli  tonus,  130 

Com  salad,  91 
Com  spurry,  114 
Cotton,  Barbados,  408 

,  herbaceous,  452 

,  tree,  408 

Cress,  garden,  166 
Crocus  sativum,  86 
Cucumber,  264 
Cucumis  Anguria,  267 

Melo,  258 

sativas,  264 

Cucurbita  citrullus,  262 

ficifolia,  257 

Lagenaria,  245 

maxima,  249 
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Cacurbita  Melopepo,  pepo,  253 

moscliata,  257 

Currant,  black,  278 

,  red,  277 

Gnstard  apple,  168 
Cydonia  rolgaris,  236 
Gjnara  Cardunculas,  92 

Cytisus  Gajan,  332 

Scolymus,  92 

D 

Date-palm,  301 
Dioscorea,  76 
Dolicbos  Lablab,  346 

Labia,  347 

Soja,  330 

Dyer's  indigo,  136 

E 

Egyptian  clover,  107 

Inpin,  327 

wheat,  259 

Elseis  goineensis,  429 
Eleusine  Goracana,  384 
Endive,  97 
ErviUa,  107 
Ervnm  Ervilia,  107 

lens,  321 

Erythroxylon  Coca,  135 
Engenia  Jambos,  240 
malaccensis,  241 

F 

Faba  vulgaris,  316 
Fagopymm  emarginatum,  351 

esculentum,  348 

tataricum,  350 

Fenugreek,  112 

Ficus  Carica,  295 

Field-pea,  327 

Fig,  295 

Fig-leaved  pumpkin,  257 

Fig,  Indian,  274 

Flat-podded  pea,  109 

Flax,  119 

Fragaria  chiloensis,  205 

vesca,  203 

virgin  iana,  205 

French  honeysuckle,  104 


G 


Garcinia  Mangostana,  118 
Garden  cress,  86 

pea,  328 

Garlic,  63 
Glycine  soya,  330 

subterranea,  347 

Gombo,  189 
Gooseberry,  276 
Gossypium  arboreum,  408 

barbadense,  408 

herbaceum,  402 

Gourd,  245,  249 

,  snake,  273 

,  towel,  269 

Grass,  China,  146 
Grass,  guinea,  115 
Green  gram,  346 
Guava,  241 


H 


Haricot  bean,  338 

Hedysarium  coronarium,  104 

Helianthus  tuberosus,  42 

Hemp,  148 

Henna,  138 

Hibiscus  esculentus,  189 

Holcus  saccharatus,  382 

Sorghum,  380 

Hop,  162 

Hordeum  distichon,  367 

hexastichon,  369 

vulgare,  368 

Horse-radish,  33 
Humulus  Lupulus,  162 


Ilex  paraguariensis,  135 
Indian  fig,  274 
Indigo,  American,  137 

,  dyer's,  136 

,  silver,  137 

Indigofera  argentea,  137 

cerulea,  137 

tinctoria,  136 

I   Ipomea  mammosa,  57 

2  H 


Jack.frnit,  299 

Jambosa  Mnlocoonsip,  £41 

Tulgorifl,  240 
Jntropha  manxhot,  59 
Jemaalem  articlioie,  42 
JoglaDB  regiB,  4^5 
Jajnbe,  CQinmon,  194 

,  Indian.  197 

,  Lotus,  196 

Jnte,  130 


Kidney  bean,  338 

,  moth,  344 

,  three-lobed,  345 

Kiery,  362 
Kbit.  134 
Konjak,  76 


Lablab,  347 

Lageaaria  Tnlgaris,  245 
Lamb's  lettnce,  91 
LatbymB  Cicera.  109 
Ochrna,  110 


s,  111 


Lattnca  Bcariola,  95 
Langonia  alba,  138 
Leek,  101 
Lemon,  17S 
Lens  escalenta,  221 
Lentil,  321 
Lepidnm  satiniDi,  86 
Lettuce,  95 

,  lamb's,  91 

Linnm  Dsitatissimum,  11 

Litcbi,  314 

Longan,  315 

Lotos  jnjnbe,  106 

Labia,  347 

Lncem,  102 

Laenma  Ca3mit<i,  2S5 

mammoaa,  286 
Lupin,  325 
Lnpinue  aibae.  325 

tormiB,  327 

Lycoperaieum  pBcalentui 


Sapota,  286 

THandarid,  188 
Mandnbl  411 
MaDEifara  indioa,  200 
Mango,  200 
MangoBteen,  188 
Manioc,  59 

Manthot  ntiliaaima,  59 
Ma^anta  arundinacen,  81 
Marmalade  plam,  286 
Mat^.  135 

Medicago  Batira,  102 

Melon,  258 

,  pumpkin,  256 

,  white  gonrd,  268 

Millet,  common,  276 

-,  Ilaliau,  378 

Momordica  cjlindrica.  269 
Uonhcy-nut,  411 
Moms  alba,  149 

—  nigra,  152 
Mnlberrt,  149 
Mnng,  346 

Mu^k  pumpkin,  356 
MnHstica  (ra«rans.  419 


Nephelium  lappaoenm,  31a 

I  litcbi,  314 

I  longana,  315 

I  New  Zealand  Bpinach,  89 
I  Nicotians  tabacam,  139 
I   Nutmeg,  419 

I 

Oats,  372 
Oohro,  189 
Ochma,  111 
I   Oil-palm,  429 
Oloa  enropea,  279 
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Olive,  279 
Onion,  66 

,  spring  or  Welsh,  68 

Onobrychis  sativa,  104 
Opnntia  ficns  Indioa,  274 
Orange,  181 

,  bitter,  185 

,  sweet,  183 

Ornithopus  sativus,  113 
Oryza  sativa,  385 


Palm,  cocoa-nut,  429 

oil,  429 

Panicum  italicum,  378  * 

maximnm,  115 

miliaceam,  376 

Papava  somniferom,  397 

Papaw,  293 

Papaya  vulgaris,  293 

Parsley,  90 

Pea,  327 

,  field,  327 

,  garden,  328 

nut,  411 

,  pigeon,  382 

Peach,  221 
Pear,  229 

,  avocado,  272 

,  Chinese,  233 

,  prickly,  274 

,  sand,  233 

,  snowy,  232 

Pepper,  red,  288 
Persea  gratissima,  292 
Persica  vulgaris,  221 
Petroselinum  sativum,  90 
Phaseolus  aoonitifolius,  345 

lunatus,  344 

Mungo,  346 

vulgaris,  338 

Phoenix  dactylifera,  301 
Pigeon-pea,  332 
Pine-apple,  311 
Pistachio  nut,  316 
Pistacia  vera,  316 
Pisum  arvense,  327 

Ochrus,  111 

sativum,  328 

Plum,  211 


Polygonum  emarginatum,  351 

f agopyrum,  348 

tataricum,  353 

Pomegranate,  327 
Poppy,  397 

Portulaca  oleracea,  87 
Potato,  45 

,  sweet,  83 

Prickly  pear,  274 
Prunus  Amygdalus,  218 

Armeniaca,  215 

avium,  205 

Cerasus,  207 

domestica,  212 

insititia,  214 

Persica,  221 

Psidium  guayava,  241 
Pumpkin,  fig-leaved,  257 

,  musk  or  melon,  256 

Punica  Granatum,  237 

Purslane,  87 

Pyrus  communis,  229 

mains,  233 

nivalis,  233 

sinensis,  233 


Q 


Quince,  236 
Quinoa,  351 


R 

Radish,  29 

,  horse,  33 

Rambutan,  315 
Raphanus  sativus,  29 
Rhus  Coriaria,  133 
Ribes  Grossularis,  276 

nigrum,  278 

rubrum,  277 

Uva-crispa,  276 

Rice,  385 

Ricinus  communis,  422 
Rocambole,  72 
Rose-apple,  240 
Rubia  tinctorum,  41 
Rye,  370 
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Sacoharatam  officinale,  154 
SafiEron,  166 
Sainfoin,  104 

,  Spanish,  104 

Salsify,  44 
Sapodilla,  286 
Sapota  achras,  286 
Scandix  cerefoliom,  90 
Scorzonera  hispanica,  44 
Secale  cereale,  370 
Sechium  ednle,  272 
Sesame,  419 
Sesamnm  indicam,  419 
Setaria  Italica,  380 
Shaddock,  177 
Shallot,  68    • 
Sinm  Sisamm,  39 
Skirret,  39 

Smyrnium  Olas-atmm,  91 
Snake  gourd,  272 
Solanom  Commersonii,  46 

immite,  49 

maglia,  49 

tuberosum,  45 

—'  verrucosus,  49 
Sorghum  saccharatus,  382 

vulgaris,  380 

Sour  sop,  173 

Soy,  330 

Spanish  sainfoin,  104 

Spelt,  362 

Spergula  arvensis,  114 

Spinach,  98 

,  New  Zealand,  87 

Spinacia  oleracea,  98 
Spondias  dulcis,  202 
Spurry,  com,  114 
Strawberry,  203 

,  ChiU,  205 

,  Virginian,  205 

Sugar  apple,  168 

cane,  154 

Sumach,  133 
Sweet  potato,  83 
sop,  168 


Tahiti  apple,  202 

Tare,  108 

Tea,  117 

Tetragonia  ezpansa,  89 

Thea  sinensis,  117 

Theobroma  Cacao,  313 

Tobacco,  139 

Towel  gourd,  269 

Trigonella  Foenum-grsBCum,  112 

Trifolium  Alexandrinum,  107 

incamatum,  146 

pratense,  105 

Triticum  aestivum,  354 

compositum,  359 

dicocGum,  365 

durum,  360 

hybemum,  354 

moncoccum,  365 

polonicum,  361 

spelta,  262 

vulgare,  354 

Turnip,  36 


Valerianella  olitoria,  89 
Vetch,  chickling,  110 

,  common,  108 

Vicia  ervilla,  107 

sativa,  108 

Vine,  191 

Vitis  vinifera,  191 

Voandzeia  subterranea,  347 


Walnut,  245 
Wheats,  354 


Yams,  76 


W 

Y 
Z 


Zea  Mays,  387 
Zizyphus  jujube,  197 

Lotus,  196 

vulgaris,  194 
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Sermons.    Second  Series.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown 
Svo,  5j. 

BROWN,  Rev.  J.  Baldwin,  ^.^.— The  Higher  Life.  Its  ReaUty, 
Experience,  and  Destiny.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5j. 

Doctrine  of  Annihilation  i^  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of 
LiOve.    Five  Discourses.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  2s,  6d, 

The  Christian  Policy  of  Life.    A  Book  for  Young  Men  of 
Business.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  6d, 

BROWN,  S,  Borton,  ^.^.— The  Fire  Baptism  of  all  Flesh; 
or,  The  Coming  Spiritual  Crisis  of  the  Dispensation.  Crown 
Svo,  6^. 

BROWN,  Horatio  F.—XAlQ  on  the  Lagoons.  With  two  Illustrations 
and  Map.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

BROWNBILL,  >^w.— Principles  of  English  Canon  Laiv. 
Part  I.     General  Introduction.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

BROWNE,  W,  -ff.— The  Inspiration  of  the  TS[&w  Testament. 
With  a  Prefece  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  NORRis,  D.D.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s,  6d. 

BURDETT,  Henry  C— Hints  in  Sickness—'Where  to  Go  and 
^fiSThat  to  Do.    Crown  Svo,  i^.  dd. 

BURTON,  Mrs,  Richard,— ^Ylq  Innei*  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  the  Holy  Land.  Cheaper  Edition  in  one  volume. 
Itarge  post  Svo.    *js,  6d. 

BUSBECQ,  Ogier  Ghiselin  ^<?.— His  Life  and  Letters.  By  Charles 
Thornton  Forster,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Blackburne  Daniell, 
M.A.    2  vols.    With  Frontispieces.     Demy  Svo,  24^. 

CARPENTER,  W,  B,,  LL,D.,  M,D,,  F,R,S,,  ^/k:.— The  Principles 
of  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the 
Training  and  Discipline  of  tlie  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid 
Conditions.    Illustrated.     Sixth  Edition.     Svo,  \25, 

Catholic  Dictionary.  Containing  some  account  of  the  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religious  Orders  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  By  William  E.  Addis  and  Thomas 
Arnold,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Demy  Svo,  2ij. 
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CERVANTES.— ^ovLvn&Y  to  Parna«l\SS.  Spanish  text,  ^th'TffMig- 
ktion  into  EnglL^  Tercets,  Preface,  and  lUastratittt  Nottt^  by 
James  V.  Gibson.    Crowu  8vo^  12/* 

CHEYNE,  Rev,  T.  ^.-**Th«  PropheoiiB  Qt  Isaiah.  TrtHtfated 
with  Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.  2. vols,  Tliud  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  25^, 

CLAJRAl/t»-*^1S.\eme;n.\B  of  Geometry.  T^aiuklBd  by  Dr. 
Kaines.     With  145  Figures.    Crown  8yo,  4f«  (xL 

CLAYDEN,  P,  ^.— fengland  under  Lord  jaeaodnafiald.  The 
Political  History  of  the  I«ast  Six  Years,  from  the  end  of  1873  to 
the  beghmlttg  Of  1880.  SfecoAd  Editibfl,  with  Index  and  con- 
tinuation to  March,  1880.     Demy  8vo,  i6s» 

SaLHiTtel  Shai*pe.    Egyptologist  aad  TrahSklor  rf  the  Bible. 
Crown  8vo,  6s, 

CLIFPOrD,  Samtul.-^'What  think  ife  6t  th6  dhrUrt?  Crown 
Svo,  6s, 

CLOhD,  Bd'okird,  /l^.-4.^.— The  Childhdod  6f  the  World :  a 
Simple  Afccouiit  of  Mill  iH  Edrly  l^es.  Seventh  Edition, 
Crown  8va,  3f. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools,     ir. 

Tbe  Childhood  of  Religions.  Including  a  Simple  AobMiik  of 
tl^e  Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  Legends.  Eightii  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo,  5J. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Ui6d, 

Jesus  of  Kazareth.  With  a  brief  skotc^  of  Jewkll  HisKMy  to  the 
Time  of  His  Births     Small  crown  Svo^  6s, 

COGHLANy  y.  Ctlti  /?;Z7.— The  Modern  Ph^fsee  and  other 
Sermons*  Edited  by  the  Yeiy  Rev.  H.  H.  DidKiNSOU,  D.IX» 
Dean  of  C^hapd.  Royal,  Dublucu  New  and  Gheapef  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  *is,  6d, 

COLEkiDGE,  ^ara.— Memoir  and  letters  Of  Sara  GAlerldge. 
Edited  by  her  Daughter.  With  Index,  Cheap  Editiocit  Wkh 
l^oftr&it    7^.  6d. 

Collects  KxemplifiLed.  ^emg  Illustiatiaas  fioni  th«  Old  4ind  New 
Testaments  of  the  Collects  for  the  Sundays  after  Trinity.  -  Bv  the 
Author  of  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Cospe2&^  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  JOsEPii  Jackson.    Crt»wn  8vo,  51. 

CONNEJU^  Ak  ^.—Discontent  and  Danger  in  India.  B^rnH 
crown  9vo,  y.  6d, 

The  Scotiomib  Hevolution  Of  indiaii    (:t&^  8¥oj  ^r.  ed 

CORY,  William,— A  Guide  to  Modem  Kngiish  ttistory.    Part  I. 

--MDCCCXVi-MDCCCXXX.      Demy  8vo,  ^      Pftrt   II 

MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV.,  tSf. 

COTT^RILL,  H,  ^.— An  IntroduoUon  to  the  &tudy  of  Poetry. 
Cro^-n  8vo,  7j.  6d. 


Kegan  Paid,  Trmch  &  Q>!s  Publications, 


■*■•■'--*■—■  -^  -.■^— ^■^— ^ 


COX,  Rev,  Sir  George  W.,  M.A.,  Bart^-^K  History  of  Gr^fcO  fjtdUl 
the  Saiiiest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  War, 
New  Edition*     e  vols.    Demy  8vo,  36X. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nation^.     New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  i6s. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.    New  Edition.    Small  crown  8vo,  6s, 

* 

A  MdjiuaX  of  Mythojlogy  in  the  form  of  O^estion  and 
Answer.    New  Edition.     Fcap^  8vo,  3^. 

An  Inti^duotSon  to  the  Science  ot  Cdonaparatiye  Myth- 
ology and  Folk-Lore.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    7j.  6d, 

COX,  Rev,  Sir  (},  W,,  M.A.,  Barf,,  and  '^jSTESi  Eustace  iTtntoH.^ 
Popular  Romances  of  '  tlie  Middle  '  Ages.  Third 
EditioA,  in  1  vol.-     CfoWft  Sva,  6* .  . 

COX^  fyv.Sntmufli  AZ?.— $«avator  Muti^^i  5  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour 
of  all  Men?    JBightU  &iition.     Crown  Syo,  5j* 

The  Grenesis  of  Kvil,  and  other  SermoxxSi  mainly  expository 
third  Eidiiibn.    Crown  Svo,  6 j. 

-A  Commentary,  on  the  Book  of  Job.  With  a  Translation. 
t)ettiy8ird,  15^. 

Th(9  JLarger  Hope.    A  Sequel  to  "  Salvator  Mundi.*'     i6mo,  u. 

CRA  VENy  Mrs,^A.  Year's  Meditations.    Crown  8voi  6/* 

tkAWPl/ki>^  ^^t«w/<*-:.Poinpagal,  Old  and  Nev^.  WUh  IHustMt. 
tions  aM  Mapi.    New  aiid  Choliper  Editions.    Czofwn  Svo,  6^. 

K:R0ZIER,   "^hii  ^uttie^M^BM^^lan  Religfon  of  tha  iS!*iiture. 

Crown  8vOj  6j.  .      . 

DANiELL,  Ctarmmi.'^^laA  Gold  Treasure  of  India*  Ap  Inquiry 
into  its  Amount,  the  Cause  oC  itd  Aocumul^tibn^  and-  the  t^roper 
Zk£eai»  of  iising  it  as  Money^    Crown  Svo,  5^*  ; 

fiarkAeSS  and  IDa-Virii  i^  the  Peacefbl  Bii'th  of  ^  New  AgJ*.  Small 
crown  8vo,  2s,  dd,  ■•..'■■       ' 

DAVIDSON,  R&»t  Stmmei,  Z>«Z>.,  LL,D,^-hGajxQii  of  thd  Bible: 

Va  BV>rmati<^)  History!^  attd  FluctuaaoiUi    THiiSd  uld  Revised 
Edition,     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

The  Docti^ne  of  IolsX  Things  oootain«d  in  the  New  I'esta- 
ment  cdiipaced  irith  th0  Notions  of  th«  Jew«  and  (be  Statements 
of  Church  Creeds.     Small  crown  8yo>  3J«6</#.       .    .     , 

DAVIDSON,  TAtmas4-^Ttk9  Farthenoa  JE^rieze^  and  other  Esa^s. 
-  Crown  8voi  6fc 

DAWSON,  Geo.,  M.A,    Prayers,  w^ith  a  Discoursd  on  Prayer. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  .  Fijret  Series.     Eighth  Edition.    Crown 
.  8vD^  6* « 

I»:i^kyeraf j  with  (ft  ©18»4tirs^oa1P»i^5r«p«..I&llt«d by  George 
St.  Clair.     Second  Series,     Crown  8vo,  6s,        ...  j  . . 
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DAWS  ON t  Ceo,t  M,  A. -continued. 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.    Edited  by  his  Wife. 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  dr. 

The   Authentic    Gospel,    and   other  Sermons.     Edited    by 
George  St.  Clair.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6x. 

Three  Books  of  God :  Nature,  History,  and  Scripture. 
Sermons  edited  by  George  St.  Clair.    Crown  8vo,  6^. 

DE  yONCOURTt  Madame  ^arrV.— "fiSTholesome  Cooliery.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3^.  dd, 

DE  LONGi  Lieut.  Com,  G,  fT.— The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette. 

The  Ship  and  Ice  Journals  of.  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma 
De  Long.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  on 
wood  and  stone.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  36^. 

DESPREZ,  Philip  S,,  jP,  A— Daniel  and  John  ;  or,  The  Apocalypse 
of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.    Demy  8vo,  izr. 

DEVEREUX,  fV.  Cope,  R,N.,  RR.GS.^Tsdv  Italy,  the  Riviera, 
and  Monte  Carlo.  Comprising  a  Tour  through  North  and 
South  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  a  short  account  of  Malta.  Crown 
8vo,  6s, 

DOWDEN,  Edward,  ZZ. A— Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his 
Mind  and  Art.     Seventh  Edition.    Post  8vo,  izr. 

Studies   in   literature,   1 789-1877.     Third  Edition.    Large 
post  8vo,  df. 

DUFFIELD,  A,  7.— Don  Quixote :  his  Critics  and  Commen- 
tators. With  a  brief  account  of  the  minor  works  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  and  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  end  of 
the  greatest  of  them  sdL  A  handy  book  for  general  readers. 
Crown  8vo,  Jj.  dd, 

DU  AfONCEL^  Cctmt.-'The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and 
the  Phonograph.  With  74  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  $j. 

DURUY^  rw/tfr.— History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  People. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Mahafft.  With  nearly  3000  Illustrations.  4to. 
Vol.  I.  in  a  parts,  3or. 

EDGEWORTH,  P.  K.^Mathematical  Psychics.  An  Essay  on 
the  Applicati<»i  of  Mathematics  to  Social  Science.    Demy  8vo, 

Educational  Code  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  in  its  I^resent 
Form.  In  accordance  with  the  Decisions  of  the  Common  Pro- 
vindal  Iaw*  «nd  with  those  of  Recent  Legislation.    Crown  8vo, 

2S.6d, 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co!s  Publications.  9 

Education  Library.    Edited  by  Philip  Magnus  : — 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educational 
Theories.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
3^.  (id. 

Old  Greek  Education.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Mahaffy,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    3^.  6^. 

School  Management.  Including  a  general  view  of  the  work 
of  Education,  Organization  and  Disciplme.  By  Joseph  Landon. 
Third  Edition.    6^. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
DOBSON,  With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 
Parchment  Library  Edition,  6j.  ;  vellum,  7^.  dd. 

ELSDALEf  Henry, — ^Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  8vo,  5^. 

ELYOTf  Sir  Thomas, — The  Boke  named  the  Gouernour.  Edited 
from  the  First  Edition  of  1 531  by  Henry  Herbert  Stephen 
Croft,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portraits  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Elyot,  copied  by  permission  of  her  Majesty  from  Hol- 
bein's Original  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle.  2  vols.  Fcap.  4to, 
50f. 

Enoch  the  Proi)het.  The  Book  of.  Archbishop  Laurence's  Trans- 
lation, with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  of  **  The  Evolution  of 
Christianity."    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Eranus.  A  Collection  of  Exercises  in  the  Alcaic  and  Sapphic  Metres. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s» 

EVANS,  MarJ^.—rChe  Story  of  Our  Father's  l40Ye,  told  to 
Children.  Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
Fcap.  8vo,  IS.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  "Worship  for  House- 
hold  Use,  compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  i^. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.    Crown  8vo,  4;.  6d. 

The  King's  Story-Book.  In  Three  Parts.  Fcap,  8vo,  is,  6d. 
each. 

*«*  Parts  I.  and  II.  with  Eight  Illustrations  and  Two  Picture  Maps, 

now  ready. 

"Fan  K-wae"  at  Canton  before  Treaty  Days  1825-1844. 

By  an  old  Resident.    With  Frontispiece.     Cro¥m  8vo,  5^. 

FLECKERy  Rev.  Eliezer.—SCTiplnTe  Onomatology.  Being  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Septuagint  and  other  Versions.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  y.  6d, 

FLOREDICE,  W.  H.—K  Month  among  the  Mere  Irish.  Small 
crown  8vo,  5^. 
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FOWLE,  Rev,  T,  ^.-^The  Dlvlkla  Legation  of  Christ*  Crown 
8vo,  7i. 

FULLER^Rev.  Morris.-^The  I^ord'K  Day ;  ori  Christian  Sunday. 
Its  Unity,  History,  Philosophy,  and  Perpetuad  Obligation. 
Sennons.    Demy  8vo,  iQs,  6d. 

GARDINER,  Samuel  R.,  and  %  BASS  MUIUNQER^  MA.— 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  £!nglish  History.  Second 
Edition.    Large  Crbwn  8v<>,  ^, 

CaRDNER,  Dorsey,-XX^^\T%  firas,  t-lgny,  and  Waterloo.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Belgium,  1815.  With  Maps  and 
PUms.    l)emy  Svo,  l6/« 

GdtieSlS  in  Advance  df  Present  iScito^.  A  Critidal  Investigation 
of  Chapters  l.-IX.  '  By  ^  SeptU^^nMiaft  Beneficed  I^resbyter. 

(^iSi^^^.  £.— Irresponsible  Philanthropists.  B^ng  some 
Chapters  on  the  Employment  of  Gentkwomen«  SmaU  crown 
8to,  25,  6<L 

GMCROE^  Jfenf^.-^l?topi^9a»  and  P6Verty  1  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  Industrial  Depreeskmi^  Bud  of  Increase  of  Want  with 
Increase  of  Wealth.  The  Remedy.  Fifth  Library .  E^tion. 
Post  Svo,  7j.  6d,  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  zs,  6d,  AlsQ  a 
Ch^ap  Editioti.    Llflip  cloth,  is.  6d,    Papfer  covers,  u. 

Social  Problems.    Fourth  Thovsaxul.    Cxx>wn  8vO|  5x4    Cheap 
.  Edition.     Sewed,  is, 

GlSSOl^i  yames  K— Journey  to  Parnassus.  Composed  by  Miguel 
DE  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Spanish  Text,  with  Translation  into 
English  Tercets,  Preface,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by.  Crown 
8td,  lis. 

GloSSafy  of  TerttiiS  and  PftrdSdS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith  and  others.    Medium  8vo,  12s, 

GlOVMRi  /:,  il/.^.— texdxnpla  iLAtina.  A  B'irst  Cbnstrtlhjg  Book, 
with  Short  Notes,  Lexicon,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Sentences.     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8v6,  tu. 

GOLDSMIDy  Sif  P^ofUh  Jfenty,  Boff.,  Q.G,  Af.P,**^l^moir  of. 
With  Portrait*    Second  Edition,  Revisedr    Crown  Svo,  6#fc 

GOODENOUGH,  Commodore  J.  C7.— Memoir  of,  with  BWrtlcts  from 
his  Letters,  ftnd  JouiHalfc  Bdited  by  Ims  Wklow^ .  Whti  Steel 
Engraved  Portrait.    Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

GOSSE,  Edmund  fK.^Studies  In  the  Literature  of  JK9rt):kerD 
.£urOpe«    With  a  Frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by  Abn; 
Tadema.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  8Vo,  dr. 

Seventeenth  Geatf^ry  Studies.   A  Contribution  to  tbe  Histoi 
of  English  Poetry,     Demy  8vo,  i6s.  6d*. 

GOULD,  Rev%  S^  Bariftgi  M>A,^Gevxna.nYf  Present  askd  Paf 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,'  '^s*  6^, 


Kegan  Paul^  Trench  &  Go's  Publications,         ii 

I '  —• —  ■■■...     11  ■  .1  ■  ■      . 

GOWAN^  Ma/or  Walter  ^.— A.  Ivaiioff's  Rutoian  Gt^tHiXk^v. 
(l6th  Editidn.)  Translated^  cnlai'ged,  and  arranged  lor  use  of 
8tud8Dts  of  the  Russian  Language.     Demy  8V0|  ts, 

QOWERi  Lord  Rmaid.  My  RemiliiscencM*  8e<3dfld  Edition. 
2  vols.    With  Frontispieces.     Demy  8yo,  30j# 

*^  Also  a  Ch«ap  Edition^  With  Fortndtst    Largt  cf own  Svch  7<f*  6^. 

GRAHAM,  William,  i)/.^.— The  Greed  of  Sciettcfe,  Rellgibtls,  Moral, 
aixd  Sooialt    Second  Editiooi  Revised*    Crown  8va»  ^4 

GRIFFITH,  Thomas,  A.M.— The  Gospel  6t  the  DlVihd  Life :  a 
Study  of  the  Fourth  £vangeli$ti    Demy  8vo»  14^. 

GR/MLJSVi  kiv,  H  M,  M,A,—^t^iXi^6.tt  SdtittottS,  Chiefly  on 
the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Utitseen  "VSTotld^  atid  the 
Divine  Humanity*    Fouirth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

G,  S,  B.—A  Study  ©f  the  Prologue  and  Kplldglid  In  En^lsh 
Literature  from  Shake8|)dara  td  Dryden.  Crown 
8v©,  5J» 

GUSTAFSON,  -4.— The  Found9.tion  of  Death.    Cr^n  8\?o. 

» 

HAECKEL,  Prof,  Emsf,—The  History  ot  Creation.  Translation 
revised  by  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankestbh,  M.A»j  T.R^S.  With 
Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trfeet  of  thd  vbrioUs  groups 
of  both  Plants  and  Animals.  2  vols^  Third  Editicol.  Post 
8vo,  3ij. 

The  History  of  the  Kvdlutldn  ot  Man.    With  numerous 
Illustrations.    H  Vols.    I'ost  Svo,  ^zr. 

A.  Visit  to  Geylon^    Post  Bw,  p,  6d, 

^••re^ddm  lil  ScleHed  and  Teaehifig.    With  ft  Prefat(3fy  Note 
by  T.  H.  HtJXLEY,  f  .R.S.     CtOWn  Svd,  Jj. 

A  Lost  Love.    By  Ai^na  C.  Ogle  [Ashford  Owen]. 

Sistei^  Dora  1  a  Biography^    By  MAROAKEn'  LONd&AlBk 

True  Words  for  BraVe  M6n :  a  Book  for  SoldieriS  and  Sailors. 
By  the  laid  CHAflLEi  KiKg«lAY« 

Notes  of  Travel :  being  !B5rt«ict^  from  the  Jotlfhals  at  Count  Von 

Engliflh  SOntieti.    Coll^ct^  md  Alarafiged  by  J.  DimMis. 

London  Lyrics.    By  F.  Locker. 

Hdfue  ISongst  t<yt  Otil^t  HotL».    By  tiie  l(^,, Canon  R.  £t. 
BaItneis. 

liAkROP,  ^^^^r/.^Bolingbrdke.  A  Political  Study  and  Criticism. 
DemySvo,  14?, 

HART,  llev,  7.  W,  r.— Th6  Autbtidgf aphy  ojt  Jtudas  lacariot. 
A  Character  Study.    GroWh  St(>j  3j;  6dC       * 
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HAWEIS,  Rev.  H,  R,,  JI/.^.— Current  Coin.  Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Dnmkemiess — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— ^The  Sabbath,    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Arroivs  In  the  Air.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5J. 

Speech  in  Season.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.     Thirteenth  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5j. 

Unsectarlan  Family  Prayers.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  ij.  dd, 

HAWKINS^  Edwards  Cof/ierford.-^pirit  and  Form.  Sermons 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Leatherhead.     Crown  8yo,  6s, 

HAWTHORNEy  NathanuL-^'VI ovks.  Complete  in  Twelve  Volumes. 
Lai^e  post  8vo»  *js,  6d,  each  volume. 

Vol.    I.    Twice-told  Tales. 

II.    Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

III.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  The  Snow 

Image. 

IV.  The  Wonderbook,  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V.    The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance. 
VI.    The  Marble  Faun.    [Transformation.] 

VllI  \  ^^^  ^^^  Home,  and  English  Note-Books. 

IX.    American  Note-Books. 
X.    French  and  Italian  Note-Books. 
XI.    Septimius  Felton,  The  Dolliver  Romance,  Fanshawe, 
AND,  IN  AN  Appendix,  The  Ancestral  Footstep. 
XII.    Tales  and  Essays,  and  other  Papers,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Hawthorne. 

JIA  YES,  A.  A,,  yunr,—lSievir  Colorado,  and  the  Santa  Fe  TraiL 
With  Map  and  60  Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  9^. 

HENNESSY,  Sir  John  /V<r.— Ralegh  in  Ireland.  With  his  Letters 
on  Irish  Affairs  and  some  Contemporary  Documents.  Large  crown 
8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  parchment,  lOf.  6</. 

HENRY,  /%»/?>.— Diaries  and  Letters  of.  Edited  by  Matthew 
Henry  Lee,  M.A.    Large  crown  8vo,  7^.  6d, 

HIDE^  Albert.^liliQ  Age  to  Come.    Small  crown  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

HIME.  Major  H.  W,  Z.,  iP.-4.— IVagnerism  :  A  Protest.  Crown 
8vo,  2s,  6d, 

HINTON,  y.— Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait 
engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  8f .  td. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Sj. 

The  Lainr  Breaker.    Crown  8vo. 
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HINTON^  y.—cmtinued. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  \s. 

Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse ;  or,  Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life 
in  India.  Being  extracts  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Major 
W.  S.  R.  Hodson.  With  a  Vindication  from  the  Attack  of  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith.  Edited  by  his  brother,  G.  H.  Hodson,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo,  5^. 

HOLTHAM,  E,  a— Eight  Years  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  Work, 
Travel,  and  Recreation.    With  three  Maps.    Large  crown  8vo,  9^. 

HOOPERy  Mary, — Little  Dinners :  Ho\sr  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s,  6d, 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion, 
and  Children.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes 
for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d, 

HOPKINS,  Enice.—XAfe  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved 
on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeens.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  8j.  6d, 

^Work  amongst  ^Working  Men.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  3^.  6d. 

HOSPITALIER,  -ff.— The  Modern  Applications  of  Electricity. 
Translated  and  Enlarged  by  Julius  Maier,  Ph.D.      2  vols. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  many  additions    and  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  12s,  6d.  each  volume. 
Vol.  I. — Electric  Generators,  Electric  Light. 
Vol.  II. — Telephone  :     Various     Applications  :      Electrical 
Transmission  of  Energy. 

Household  Readings  on  Prophecy.  By  a  Layman.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3^.  6d, 

HUGHES,  Henry.^The  Redemption  of  the  "World.  Crown  8vo, 
3^.  6d, 

HUNTINGFORD,  Rev.  E.,  2>.C.Z.--The  Apocalypse.  With  a 
Commentajy  arid  Introductory  Essay.    Demy  Svo,  5j, 

HUTTON,  Arthur^  ifcT.^.— The  Anglican  Ministry:  Its  Nature 
and  Value  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  With  a  Preface 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Newman,    Demy  Svo,  14^. 

HUTTQN,  Rev,  C.  i?*.— Unconscious  Testimony ;  or,  The  Silent 
Witness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Truth  of  the  Historical  Scriptures. 
Crown  Svo,  2j.  dd. 

HYNDMAU,  H  iWI—The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in 
England.     Large  crown  Svo,  Sj.  6d, 
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IM  THURN,  Everard  /^.— Among  the  Indians  ef  Guiana. 
Being  S^etch^,  chielly  s^tl^FOpologiCi  ftom  tho  Interior  of  British 
Guiana.    With  53  Illustrations  and  %  Map.     PeD[iy  8vo,  j§^. 

Jaunt  in  a  fjTunli :    A  Ten  Pays'  Cmise  in  Indian  Seu.    Laige  crown 

JENKINS,  E,;  and  RAYMOND^  T''^'^^^  Architect^  Legal 
Handbook.    Third  Edition,  Reidsed.    Crown  8vOj  6s, 

JENNINGS^  Mrs.  Vaughan.—'B.^^  :  Her  lift  and  l#eU^.  Large 
post  8v0,  7^.  6a^ 

yERVIS,  Rev.  JV,  ffeHU^»—T:hQ  GaUlca^  Church  i^nd  the 
Revolution.  A  Sequel  to  the  History  of  tho  Church  of 
France,  from  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  "to  the  Revolution. 
Domy  8vo,  iSs. 

yOELi  Z.— A  Consul's  Manual  and  ShlpowTaer*s  and  §hip- 
n&aster's  Practical  Guide  in  their  Tractsaetions 
Abroad.  With  Definitions  of  Nautioal,  Mer^ntile,  and  Legal 
Terms;  a  Glossary  of  Mercantile  Terms  in  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  ix^  Spanish ;  Tables  of  tii^  Mon^,  W^^htij^ 
and  Measures  of  the  Principal  Commercial  Nations  and  their 
Equivalents  in  British  Standards ;  and  j^onns  pf  Cfinsular  and 
Notarial  Acts.    Demy  8vo,  12s. 

yOHNSTONE,  C.  R,  JI/.^.— Historical  Abstracts  8  I?e5ng  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  some  of  the  less  l^now^  States  of  Europe. 
Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d, 

yOLLY^  William,  FJt.S.^.^  iU.^The  Wfe  of  John  Duncan, 
Scotch  Weaver  and  Botanist-  With  Sketches  of  his 
Friends  a^d  Notices  of  his  Times*  Sepond  Edition.  Large 
crown  9vO|  with  etched  portrait,  9^, 

yOJVES,  C.  A.— The  Foreign  Freaks  of  Five  Friends.  'Wth  30 
Illustrations.    Crown  SvO|  6tt 

yOYCE,  P.  W,,  LL,D.y  etc.— 016.  Celtic  Romances.  Translated 
fifOTs^  the  Gaelio.    Crown  8to»  7f .  6d. 

yOYNESy  y.  Z.— The  Adventures  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland. 
Second  f)diti(H).    Small  crown  8vq,  %s,  ^, 

KAUFMANNy  Rev.  M.,  ^.^.— Socialism :  its  Nature,  ite  Dangeis, 
and  it«  i^^emodiesf  9onsidered.    Crown  8vo,  7j.  6d. 

Utopia^;  or,  Schema  of  Social  Improvei»ent,  firom  $ir  Thomas 
More  to  Karl  Marx.    Crown  8vo,  Jj. 

KA  P;  David,  F.R,G.S.'r''S^d}XC^Mon  ^4  B<Ju<^tpy$.  Crowla  8vo, 
*js,  6d, 

ICA  K,  yoseph.—'FteQ  Trade  in  Land.  Edited  by  his  Widov*  W^ 
Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  Brioht,  M.P.  Seventh 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3j. 
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KBMPIS,  Thomas  ct.—Ot  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  of  cloth,  6s.  ;  vellum,  *js»  dd.  The 
Red  Line  Editim,  fcap.  Svo,  Ted  edges,  2s»  6d,  The  Cabinet 
Edition,  small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is,  \  cloth  boards,  red  edges,  is,  6d, 
The  Miijiatmre  Bdkion,  red  edgeg,  33^10,  ^^, 
***    All  the  above  Editions  may  be  had  in  various  extjra  biddings. 

KENTp  (?.— 'Coroina  Clatholica  ad  Petri  suecessoris  Pedes 
Oblatai  Be  Sumnai  Pontificis  Leonis  XIII.  As- 
sumpUoi^e  E;pigramJa&,  in  Quinquaguit^  J4ng«i8.  Fcap. 
4to,  15^. 

KETTLEWELL,  Rev,  ^.— ThomajB  I  Kempis  and  the  Brothers 
of  Qommpipi  Life.  3  vols.  WitJi  FrpBtispictces,  Depiy  ^, 
30J". 

KIDDi  Joseph^  ^.Z>.— The  Laixrs  of  Therapeutics  5  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6x« 

KINQSFORD,  Anna,    M,b.—*f\i^  Perf^Qt   'Way   in   piet.    A 

Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  ana  Ancient  Fgod  of 
our  Race.    Small  crown  8vo,  2X. 

KINGSLEYj  Charles,  J/. -4. —Letters  and  Memories  of  lii^  XAt^, 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and 
Vignettes  on  Wood.   Fourteenth  Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.   Crown 

8vO,  I2J. 

•^*  Also  a  People's  Edition,  in  one  yolui^ie.    With  Portrait.    Crown 

8vo,  df. 

All  Saints'  Day,  and  other  Sermons,     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Harrison.    Third  Edition.   Crown  Svo,  7^.  6d, 

True  Words    for    Brave  Men,     A  Book  for  Soldiers*  and 
Sailors*  Libraries.    Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s,  '6d, 

I 

KNOK^  Alexander  /4.— The  N^w  Playground  ;  or,  Wanderiiigp  in 
Algeria.    New  and  cheaper  edition.    Large  crown  8vO|  6j. 

LANDON,  5^j^/^.— School  Managenaent ;  Including  a  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Orgamajatjon,  «n4  Discipline.  TWtd 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6x. 

LAURIE,  S.  ^.— Th^  Training  of  Teachorai  and  other  ©dupaticwial 
Papers,    Crown  8vo,  p,  6(f, 

ZEE,  Rev.  F,  d?.,  />.C.Z.— ThQ  Other  "World  5  or,  Glimpi^  of  the 
Supernatural.     3  vols.    A  New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  %^s, 

letters  from  a  Toung  immigrant  in  M^nitoha«  Second  Sditiqp. 
Small  crown  Svo,  3,r,  ^. 

LEWIS,  Edward  Dillon,— K  Draft  Cod©  of  Grlmfoal  Is-Vi  and 
Procedure.    Demy  Svo,  2ts, 

LiLLTRi  Arthur,  ^.-^,-4.^'.— The  Popular  I-lfe   of   Quddha. 
•  Coiitaining  an  Answer  to  the  Hibb^r^  l^cture^  of  i83i.    With 
lUustratiOTS.    Crown  Svo,  6x. 
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LLOYD ^  fValUK—Ttie  Hope  of  the  IVorld :  An  Essay  on  Universal 
Redemption.    Cro¥m  8vo,  5j. 

LONSDALE,  Mar^are/.—Sister  Dora  :  a  Bic^^raphy.  With  Portrait. 
Twenty-seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2j.  6d, 

LOUNSBURY,  Thomas  -^.— James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Crown 
8vo,  5^, 

LOWDER,  Charles,— A,  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     With  Portrait     3^.  6d, 

LYTTON",  Edward  Buiiver,  Lord,—lAfe,  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains.  By  his  Son,  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  With  Portraits, 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.    Demy  8vo.    Vols.  I.  and  IL,  32/. 

MAC  AULA  Y,  G,  C— Francis  Beaumont :  A  Critical  Study.  Crown 

8vo,  $s, 
MAC  CALLUM,  M,  ^.—Studies  in  I-ow  German  and  High 

German  Literature.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

MACDONALD,  George. —J^onal  Grant.  A  New  Novel.  3  vols. 
Crown  Svo,  ^is,  6d, 

MACHIAVELLI^  Niccolb.  —  JJie  and  Times.  By  Pro£  VUlarl 
Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     4  vols.     Large  post,  8vo,  48X. 

MACIIIAVELLI,  Niccolb, — Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of 
Titus  Llvius,  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Ninian  Hill 
Thomson,  M.A.    Large  crown  8vo,  I2j. 

The  Prince.    Translated  from  the  Italian  by  N.  H.  T.    Small 
crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bevelled  boards,  6x. 

MACKENZIE,  Alexander.^^G^  India  is  Governed.  Being  an 
Account  of  England's  Work  in  India.    Small  crown  Svo,  2x. 

MACNAUGHT,  Rev,  >>4«.— Coena  Domini  :  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent 
History.    Demy  8vo,  14J, 

MACWALTER,  Rev,  G.  i*.— Life  of  Antonio  Rosminl  Serbati 
(Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity).      2  vols.     Demy  Svo. 

[Vol  L  now  ready,  price  12/. 

MAGNUS,  il/rj.— About  the  Je^ws  since  Bible  Times.  From  the 
Babylonian  Exile  tiU  the  English  Exodus.     Small  crown  Svo,  6f. 

MAlRf  R,  S,,  M,D.,  F.R,C,S,E,'-'The  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo-^ 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in 
India,  relating  to  the  Preservation  and  Regulation  of  Health. 
With  a  Supplement  on  the  Management  ot  Children  in  Indm, 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Ump  cloth,  3J.  6d, 

MALDEN,  Henry  El/tot.—'Viennas  1683.  The  History  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Defeat  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna,  September 
I2th,  16S3,  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  and  Cluudes 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.     Crown  Svo,  4^.  6d, 

Many  Voices.  A  volume  of  Extracts  from  the  Religious  Writers  of 
Christendom  from  the  First  to  the  Sixteenth  Century*  "V^th 
Biographical  Sketches.     Cro^vn  Svcu  cloth  extra,  red  edges,  dr. 
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MARKHAM^  Capt,  Albert  Hastings,  R.N,— The  Great  Frozen  Sea  : 
A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Vo3rage  of  the  Atert  during  the  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1875-6.  With  o  Full-page  Illustrations,  2  Maps, 
and  27  Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  os, 

A  Polar  Reconnaissance :  being  the  Voyage  of  the  Isbjorn 
to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1879.  With  lo  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  ids. 

Marriage  and  Maternity ;  or.  Scripture  Wives  and  Mothers,  Small 
crown  8vo,  ^,  6d, 

MARTINEAU,  Gertrude,— Outline  Lessons  on  Morals.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3J.  6ct, 

MAUDSLEY,  H.,  M.£>,—BodY  and  'Will.  Being  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  Pathological 
Aspects.    8vo,  12^. 

McGRATH,  Terence,— IPictuves  from  Ireland.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s, 

MEREDITH^  -^.^.-— Theotokos,  the  Example  for  "Woman. 
Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lady  Agnes  Wood.  Revised  by 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Denison.     32mo,  limp  cloth,  is,  6d, 

MILLERy  Edward,— The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or,  The  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large 
post  8vo,  25^. 

The  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State.  Large  crown  8vo, 
7^.  6d, 

MINCHIN,  J,  (7.— Bulgaria  since  the  'War :  Notes  of  a  Tour  in 
the  Autumn  of  1879.     Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  (}d^ 

MITCHELL,  Lucy  M.—A  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  including  6  Plates  in  Phototype,  Super 
royal  8vo,  42s, 

Selections  from  Ancient  Sculpture.  Being  a  Portfolio  con- 
taining Reproductions  in  Phototype  of  36  Masterpieces  of  Ancient 
Art  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Mitcheirs  **  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture." 
iSs. 

MITFORD,  Bertram,— Through  the  Zulu  Country.  Its  Battle- 
fields and  its  People.     With  five  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  14s, 

MOCKLERy  E,—A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as 
it  is  spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persia-Arabic 
and  Roman  characters.     Fcap.  Svo,  $s, 

MOLESWORTH,  Rev,  W,  Nassau,  -^.^.— History  of  the  Church 
of  England  frona  1660.    Large  crown  8vo,  7j.  6d, 

MORELL,  J,  ^.—Euclid  Simplified  in  Method  and  Language. 
Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  fi-om  the  most  important 
French  Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Ipstruction,     Fcap,  8vo,  2j.  dd, 
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MORRIS,  George.-— The  Duality  of  all  Divine  Truth  In  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  God's  Self-manifestation  in  the  Impar- 
tation  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  Man.    Large  crown  8vo,  7^.  6d, 

MORSE,  E,  S,,  -Pii,/?.— First  Book  of  Zoology.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  2s,  6d, 

MURPHY,  John  Nicholas, --TIda  Chair  of  Peter ;  or.  The  Papacy 
considered  in  its  Institution,  Development,  and  Or^nization,  and 
in  the  Benefits  which  for  over  Eighteen  Centuries  it  has  conferred 
on  Mankind.    Demy  8vo,  i&r. 

My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter.  A  New  Novel.  3  vols.  CrowA 
8vo,  3 1  J.  6</. 

NELSON,  y,  II.,  M,A,—A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study 
of  the  Hindu  Laiv.    Demy  Svo,  gs, 

NEWMAN,  CflrdT/wo/.— Characteristics  from  the  "Writings  of. 

Being  Selections  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with  the 
Author*s  personal  Approval  Sixth  Edition.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  dr. 

*9*  A  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can 

be  had,  2s,  6d. 

NEWMAN,  Francis  William,— Kss&YS  on  Diet.  Small  crown  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s, 

Neiv  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith:  Are  they  Incompatible?  By  a 
Scientific  Layman.    Demy  Svo,  loj-.  6d, 

New  "Werther.    By  Loki.    Small  crown  Svo,  2s,6d. 

NICHOLSON,  Edward  Byron.— The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  Its  Fragments  Translated  and  Annotated,  with  a 
Critical  Analysis  of  the  External  and  Internal  Evidence  rdating 
to  it     Demy  Svo,  91.  6d. 

A   New   Commentary  on    the    Gospel  according  to 
Matthew.    Demy  Svo,  12s. 

NICOLS,  Arthur,  F.G.S.,  -^.^.(7. 5'.— Chapters  from  the  Physical 
History  of  the  Earth:  an  Introduction  to  Geology  and 
Palaeontology.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  5j. 

NOPS,  Marianne. — Class  Lessons  on  Euclid.  Part  I.  containing 
the  First  Two  Books  of  the  Elements.    Crown  Svo,  zs,  6d, 

Notes  on  St.  Patxl's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  For  Readers  of 
the  Authorized  Version  or  the  Originid  Greek.    Demy  Svo,  ar.  6d. 

Nuces :  Exercises  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Public  School  Latin 
Primer.    New  Edition  in  Three  Parts.    Crown  Svo,  each  lx» 
*«*  The  Three  Parts  can  also  be  had  bound  together,  3^. 

OATES,  Frank,  F.R.G.S.-^'MiaXahele  Land  and  the  Victoria 
Falls.  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa.  Edited  by  C.  G,  Gates,  B.A,  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  4  Maps.     Demy  Svo,  21s, 
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OGLEy  IV.,  M.D,,  /^^.C,P.— Aristotle  on  the  Parts  of  Animals. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,    Royal  8vo,  lax.  6d, 

0' HAG  AN,  Lord,  ^.  P.  —  Occasional  Papers  and  Addresses. 
Large  crown  8vo,  /x.  6flf. 

OKEN,  Lorenz,  Life  of.  By  Alexander  Ecker.  With  Explanatory 
Notes,  Selections  from  Oken's  Correspondence,  and  Portrait  of  the 
Professor.    From  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

C^MEARA,  KathUm.—VTedeTic  Ozanaxn,  Professor  of  the  Sorbonne  : 
His  Life  and  Work,    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

Henri  Peireyve  and  his  Counsels  to  the  Sick.  Small 
crown  8vo,  5^, 

OSBORNE,  Rev,  IV,  A, —The  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. A  Critical  Commentary,  with  Notes  upon  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  5X0 

OTTLEV,  H,  Bickersteth.'-'Th.e  Great  Dilemma.  Christ  His  Own 
Witness  or  His  Own  Accuser.  Six  lectures.  Second  Edition. ' 
Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d, 

Our  Public  Schools— Eton,  Harrow,  'Winchester,  Rugby, 
^Westminster,  Marlborough,  The  Charterhouse. 
Crown  8vo,  6s, 

OWEN,  F,  M,—John  Keats  :  a  Study.    Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Across  the  Hills.    Small  crown  8vo,  is,  6d, 

OWEN,  Rev,  Robert,  ^.Z?.— Sanctorale  Catholicum ;  or.  Book  of 
Saints.  With  Notes,  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Historical.  Demy. 
8vo,  i8j. 

OXENHAM,  Rev,  F,  Nutcombe,^'\NYiaX  Is  the  Truth  as  to  Ever- 
lasting Punishment.  Part  II.  Being  an  Historical  Inquiry, 
into  the  Witness  and  Weight  of  certain  Anti-Origenist  Councils. 
Crown  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

OXONIENSIS,  —  Romanism,  Protestantism,  Anglicanism^ 
Being  a  La3nnan*s  View  of  some  questions  of  the  Day,  Together 
with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Littledale's  ''  Plain  Reasons  against  join- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome."    Crown  8vo,  gj.  6</, 

PALMER,  the  late  Wittiam,'^JJ otes  of  a  Visit  to  Russia  in 
1840-1841.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  H.  Cardinal 
Newman,  with  portrait.    Crown  8vo,  8x,  6d, 

Early  Christian  Symbolism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from 
Fresco  Paintings,  Glasses,  and  Sculptmred  Sarcophagi.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Provost  Northcote,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon 
Brownlow,  M.A,  In  8  Parts,  each  with  4  Plates.  Folio,  5^, 
coloured ;  3^.  plain. 

Parchment  Library.  Choicely  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  limp 
parchment  antique  or  cloth,  6s, ;  vellum,  '/s,  6d,  eadi  volume. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
MA. 
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Parchment  ISbvaxy—^ontiniud. 

The  Vicar  of  IVakefleld.    With  Pre&ce  and  Notes  by  Austin 

DOBSON. 

Knglish  Comic  Dramatists.    Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 

Knglish  Lyrics. 

The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton.  Edited  by  Mark  Pattison. 
With  Portrait  after  Vertue. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  2  vols.  With  miniature  finontis' 
pieces  by  W.  £.  Richmond. 

French  Lyrics.  Selected  and  Annotated  by  Georgb  Saints- 
bury.  With  a  miniature  frontispiece  designed  and  etched  by 
H.  G.  Glindoni. 

Fables  by  Mr.  John  Gay.  With  Memoir  by  Austin  Dobson, 
and  an  etched  portrait  from  an  unfinished  Oil  Sketch  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Select  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Richard  Garnett. 

The  Christian  Tear.  Thoughts  In  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  With  Miniature  Portrait  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  after  a  Drawing  by  G.  Richmond,  R.A. 

Shakspere's  "Works.    Complete  in  Twdlve  Volumes. 

Eighteenth  Gentur^jr  Essays.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Austin 
DoBSON.    With  a  Miniature  Frontispiece  by  R.  Caldecott. 

Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Cornish,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton.  With  a  Frontispiece  after  a  design  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Samboume. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a 
Frontispiece  etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 

English  Odes.  Selected  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With  Frontis- 
piece on  India  paper  by  Hamo  Thomycroft,  A.R.A. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  X  Kempis.  A 
revised  Translation.  With  Frontispiece  on  India  paper,  from  a 
Design  by  W.  B.  Richmond. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess:  a  Medley.  With  a  Miniature 
Frontispiece  by  H,  M.  Paget,  and  a  Tailpiece  in  Outline  by 
Gordon  Browne. 

Poems:  Selected  from  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  a  Preface  by  RiCHARD  Garnett  and  a 
Miniature  Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  With  a  Miniature  Portrwt 
in  edu-forte  by  Le  Rat,  after  a  Photograph  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

***  The  above  volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  leather  Inndings. 
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PARSLOE^  Joseph,— OxiT  Rail-ways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descnptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates, 
etc.,  and  a  Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.    Crown  8vo,  6s, 

PA  ULi  A  iexander. ^Stiovt  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National 
Demand  for  frequent  General  Elections.    Small  crown  8vo,  3J.  bd. 

PAUL,  C,  A>^a«.— Biographical  Sketches,  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  bound  in  buckram.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  'js,  6d, 

PEARSONy  Rev,  5".— "Week-day  Living.  A  Book  for  Young  Men 
and  Women.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5^, 

PESCffEL,  Dr,  Oscar^^Tlie  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown 
Svo,  9J, 

PETERS,  F.  ^.— The  Nicomachean  Kthicsof  Aristotle.  Trans- 
lated by.    Crown  Svo,  6s, 

PHIPSON,  ^.— The  Animal  I^ore  of  Shakspeare's  Time. 
Including  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish  and  Insects.  Large 
post  Svo,  9^. 

PIDGEON,  D.—An  Engineer's  Holiday ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Round 
Trip  from  Long.  0°  to  o®.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Large 
crown  Svo,  ys,  6d, 

POPEi  y,  Bmkingham,  —  Railway  Rates  and  Radical  Rule. 
Trade  Questions  as  Election  Tests.     Crown  Svo,  2j.  6d, 

PRICE,  Prof,  Bonamy.  •—  Chapters  on  Practical  Political 
Kconomy.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Large 
post  Svo,  5^. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.  (Old  Testament  Series.)  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  M.  A  With  Homilies  by 
the  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R,  A. 
Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev,  W. 
Roberts,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D,,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H,  Cor- 
terill,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T,  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition. 
I  vol.,  1 5 J. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  With  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  Rev.  D.  Young,  B.A.,  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart, 
Rev.  J.  Urquhart,  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns»  Fourth 
Edition.    2  vols.,  lis, 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick,  M.A.  With 
Introductions  by  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
and  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Redford,  LL.B.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  6.A.,  Rev.  S.  R«  Aldridge, 
LL.B.,  and  Rev.  McCheyne  Edgar.    Fourth  Edition.    15^. 
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Pulpit  Gomxnentary,  TYiQ^^oHtmued, 

Numbers.  Bv  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  LL.B.  With 
Homilies  by  tiie  Rev.  Professor  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
Prout,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Young,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whitelaw,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition.     15^. 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Orr,  B.D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  Davies,  M.A.  Third 
edition.     15^. 

Joshua.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  LlAS,  M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev. 
S.  R.  Aldridge,  LL.B.,  Rev.  R.  Glover,  IRev.  E.  de 
PRESsENsfi,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A. ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer,  M.A. 
Fifth  Edition.     12^.  6t/. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Rev.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  A.  F.  MuiR, 
M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  and 
Rev.  Professor  J.  Thomson,  M.A.    Fourth  Edition,     loj.  6d, 

1  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  With  Homilies 
by  Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Chapman,  and 
Rev.  B.  Dale.     Sixth  Edition.     i$s, 

1  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  E.  de  Pressens^,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A., 
Rev.  A.  Rowland,  LL.6.,  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  and  Rev. 
J.  Urquhart.    Fourth  Edition.     15J. 

Kzra,  Nehemiah,  and  Ksther.  By  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Rev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  Rev.  W. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Rev.  F.  Hastings,  Rev.  W.  Dinwiddie, 
LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  Rowlands,  B.A.,  Rev.  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
ExELL,  M.A*    Sixth  Edition,     i  vol.,  12s,  6d, 

Jeremiah.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  With  Homilies 
by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  F,  Muir,  M.A., 
Rev.  S.  Conway,  B.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  D. 
Young,  B.A.    Vol.  L,  15s. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The.    (New  Testament  Series.) 

St.  Mark,  1^  very  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D,,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field.  With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof. 
Given,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  A.  Rowland, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  Muir,  and  Rev.  R.  Green.  2  vols. 
Fourth  Edition.    2IJ. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wellt« 
With  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev. 
Prof.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  Redford,  M.A., 
Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.    2  vols,,  21s, 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The-^onfmmd. 

1  Corinthians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.  D.  With 
Homilies  by  Rev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Rev. 
David  Thomas,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof. 
T.  R.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Rev.  R.  Tuck, 
B.A.,  Rev.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  and  Rev,  H.  Bremner,  B.D. 
Price  1 5  J. 

PC/SEV,  Z>r.— Sermons  for  the  Church's  Seasons  from 
Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected  from  the  Published  Sermons 
of  the  late  Edvtard  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  $s, 

QUILTER,  Harry.— "^^  The  Academy,"  1872-1882.     is. 

RADCLIFFE,  Frank  R.  K— The  New  Politicus.  Small  crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d, 

RANKE,  Leopold  z/^w.— Universal  History.  The  oldest  Historical 
Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero. 
Demy  8vo,  i6j. 

Realities  of  the  Future  Life.    Small  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

RENDELL,  J.  i^.— Concise  Handbook  of  the  Island  of 
Madeira.  With  Plan  of  Funchal  and  Map  of  the  Island.  Fcap. 
Svo,  IS.  6d, 

REYNOLDS,  Rev.  J.  fT.— The  Supernatural  in  Nature.  A 
Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Demy  Svo,  14J. 

The  Mystery  of  Miracles.  Third  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Universe ;  Our  Common  Faith.  Demy 
Svo,  14?. 

RIBOT^  Prof.  7>i.— Heredity :  A  Psychological  Study  on  its  Phenomena, 
its  Laws,  its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences*  Second  Edition. 
Large  crown  Svo,  9J, 

ROBERTSON,  The  late  Rev.  F.  W.,  M.A.—lAt^  and  Letters  of. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 
I.  Two  vols.,  uniform  with  the  Sermons.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  'js,  6d, 
II.  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  Svo,  with  Portrait.     t2s, 
III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  I  vol.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Sermons.    Four  Series.    Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d,  each. 

The  Human  Race,  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at  Chelten- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Brighton.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small 
crown  Svo,  3J.  6d, 

Notes  on  Genesis.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Small  crown  Svo, 
3J.  6d. 

Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.    A  New  Edition.    Small  crown  Svo,  5^, 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.  A  New 
Edition,    Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 
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ROBERTSON^  The  late  Rev,  F,  W,,  M.A.—eontinued, 

An   Analysis  of    Mr.    Tennyson's   "In    Memoriam.'* 
(Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)    Fcap.  8vo,  2j. 

The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the 
German  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s,  6d. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bomid  in  half  morocco. 

*^*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for  framing, 
can  be  had,  2s,  6d, 

ROMANES,  G,  7.  — Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.  With  a 
Posthumous  Essay  on  Instinct  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S. 
Demy  8vo,  I2J. 

ROSMINI  SERB  ATI,  A,,  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity.  Life. 
By  G.  Stuart  Mac  Walter.    2  vols.    8vo. 

[Vol.  I.  now  ready,  12J, 

Rosmlni's  Origin  of  Ideas.  Translated  from  the  Fifth  Italian 
Edition  of  the  Nuovo  Saggio  SulV  origine  delle  idee,  3  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  [Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  i6j.  eadi. 

Ilosmini's  Philosophical  System.  Translated,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Author's  Life,  Bibliography,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
Thomas  Davidson.    Demy  8vo,  i6j. 

RULE,  Martin,  M.A.-^Tlie  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselin, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  the 
Britains.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  3zr. 

SALVATOR,  Archduke  Ludwig,—'L&vls.osi3.^  the  Capital  of  Cyprus. 
Crown  4to,  lOf.  6d, 

SAMUEL,  Sydney  i»/.— Jewish  Life  in  the  Bast.  Small  crown 
8vo,  3J.  6d, 

SA  YCE,  Rev,  Archibald  Henry. — Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Language.    2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Large  post  8vo,  21s, 

Scientific  Layman.  The  New  Truth  and  the  Old  Faith :  are  they 
Incompatible  ?    Demy  8vo,  lOf.  6d, 

SCOONES,  W,  Baptiste.-'ToMT  Centuries  of  English  Letters: 
A  Selection  of  350  Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Paston  Letters  to  the  Present  Time,  Third  Edition.  Large 
crown  8vo,  6s, 

SHILLITO,  Rev,  y^j^/^.—'Womanhood :  its  Duties,  Temptations, 
and  Privileges.  A  Book  for  Young  Women.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  6^. 

SHIPLEY,  Rev,  Orhy,  .^.^.— Principles  of  the  Faith  In  Rela- 
tion to  Sin.  Topics  for  Thought  in  Times  of  Retreat. 
Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three  Days  to 
Persons  living  in  the  World.     Demy  8vo,  \2s. 

Sister  Augustine,  Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  the  St. 
Johannis  Hospital  at  Bonn.  Authorised  Translation  by  Hans 
Tharau,  from  the  German  "Memorials  of  Amalie  von 
Lasaulx.'*    Cheap  Edition.    Large  crown  8vo,  4J.  6</. 
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SKINNER.James.'^K  Memoir.  By  the  Author  of  "Charles  Lowder." 
With  a  Prefece  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Carter,  and  Portrait. 
Large  crown,  *js,  6d, 

SMlTHi  Edward,  M.D,y  LL,B,,  Z'.^. 5*. —Tubercular  Consump- 
tion in  its  Karly  and  Remediable  Stages.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

SPEDDING,  James,— 'R.ervierws  and  Discussions,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Historical  not  relating  to  Bacon.  Demy 
8vo,  I2J.  6d, 

Kvenings  with  a  Reviewer ;  or,  Bacon  and  Macaulay. 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  G.  S.  Venables,  Q.C.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo,  i&r. 

STAFFER,  /^lijw/.— Shakspeare  and  Classical  Antiquity: 
Greek  and  Latin  Antiquity  as  presented  in  Shakspeare*s  Plays. 
Translated  by  Emily  J.  Carey.    Large  post  8vo,  \2s, 

STEVENSON,  Rev,  W,  i^.— Hymns  for  the  Church  and  Home. 
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AUCHMUTY,  A.  C. —Poems  of  English  Heroism  :  From  Brunan- 
burh  to  Lucknow ;  from  Athelstan  to  Albert  Small  crown  8vo, 
is,  6d, 

AVIA.^Ttie  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into  English  Veise  by. 
Fcap.  4to,  15J. 

BANKS,  Mrs,  G.  Z. —Ripples  and  Breakers :  Poems.  Square 
8vo,  5^. 

BARING,  T.  C,  M.A.,  M.P. —  riie  Scheme  of  Epicurus.  A 
Rendering  into  English  Verse  of  the  Unfinished  Poem  of  Lucretius, 
entitled  *«  De  Rerum  Naturd"  ("The  Nature  of  Things"). 
Fcap.  4to. 
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BARNES,  Willtam.—VoexQS  of  Rural  Life,  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect.  New  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol.  Cro>vn  8vo, 
Ss.  6d. 

BAYNES,  Rev,   Canon  H,  ^.— Home  Songs  for  Quiet  Hours. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  ^d, 
\*  This   may  also    be  had   handsomely  bound    in   morocco  with 

gilt  edges. 

BENDAZL,  Gerard, — Musa  Silvestris.     i6mo,  is,  dd, 

BEVINGTONf  L,  .S".— Key  Notes.    Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

BILLSON,  C,  y.-'liliie  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.  Crown 
8vo,  3J.  6d, 

BLUNT,  Wilfrid  Araww.  — The  W^ind  and  the  ^Whirlwind. 
Demy  8vo,  is,  6d, 

BOIVEN,  If,  C,  ^.^.— Simple  English  Poems.  English  Literature 
for  Junior  Classes.  In  Four  Parts.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  6d, 
each,  and  Part  IV.,  is.     Complete,  3J. 

BRASHER,  Al/red.SopJiiSL  ;  or,  the  Viceroy  of  Valencia.  A  Comedy 
in  Five  Acts,  founded  on  a  Story  in  Scarron.  Small  crown  8vo, 
2s,  6d, 

BRYANT,  W,  C, — Poems.  Cheap  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3^.  6d, 

BYRNNE,  E,  Faitfax, — Milicent :  a  Poem.     Small  crown  8vo,  6j. 

CAILLARD,  Emma  Marie, — Charlotte  Corday,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  8vo,  3^.  (>d, 

Calderon's  Dramas:  the  Wonder- Working  Magician — Life  is  a 
Dream — the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Translated  by  Denis 
Florence  MacCarthy.     Post  8vo,  los, 

Camoens  Lusiads.  —  Portuguese  Text,  with  Translation  by  J.  J. 
AUBERTIN.     Second  Edition.    2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  12s, 

CAMPBELL,  Lewis, — Sophocles.  The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse. 
Crown  8vo,  7j.  (id, 

Castilian  Brothers  (The),  Chateaubriant,  'Waldemar :  Three 
Tragedies ;  and  The  Rose  of  Sicily :  a  Drama.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Chronicles  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A  Poem  in  12  Cantos. 
By  M.  D.  C.     Crown  8vo,  "js,  6d, 

CLARICE,  Mary  Cowden, — Honey  from  the  "Weed.  Verses. 
Crown  8vo,  'js, 

Cosmo  de  Medici;  The  False  One;  Agramont  and  Beau- 
mont :  Three  Tragedies ;  and  The  Deformed  :  a  Dramatic 
Sketch.     By  the  Author  of  "  Ghievra,"  etc.,  etc.    Crown  8vo,  5j. 
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COXHEAD,  £f/i€/,— Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  33 
Illastrations.     Giltj  2s,  6d. 

David  Rizzio,  Both  well,  and  the  'Witch  Lady:  Three 
Tragedies.     By  the  author  of  "  Ginevra,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DAVIEy  G,S,,  J/./?.— The  Garden  of  Fragrance.  Being  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bostin  of  Sadi  from  the  original  Persian 
mto  English  Verse.     Crown  8vo,  ys,  6d. 

£>AVIES,T.IIart,—€.aX\i)lViS,  Translated  into  English  Verse.  Crow» 
8vo,  dr. 

DENNIS,  y, — Knglish  Sonnets.  Collected  and  Arranged  by.  Small 
crown  8vo,  2J.  6d. 

DE  VERE,  Aubrey.— 'Po^X^x:i2^^  "Works. 

I.  The  Search  after  Proserpine,  etc    6j. 
II.  The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,  etc.    6j. 
III.  Alexander  the  Great,  etc.    dr. 

The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave,  and  other  Legends  of  Ireland's 
Heroic  Age.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

X^egends  of  the  Saxon  Saints.    Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

DILLON,  Arthur. — River  Songs  and  other  Poems.  With  13 
autotype  Illustrations  from  designs  by  Margery  May.  Fcap.  4to, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  lor.  6d. 

DOBELL,  Mrs.  Horace. — ^Ethelstone,  Kveline,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

DOBSON,  Austin.—OXd  "World  Idylls  and  other  Poems.  Third 
Edition.     i8mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  df. 

DOMET,  Al/red.—B.SLnolt  and  Ainohia.  A  Dream  of  Two  lives. 
New  Edition,  Revised.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Dorothy :  a  Country  Story  in  Elegiac  Verse.  With  Preface.  Demy 
8vo,  5j. 

DOfVDEN,  Edward,  ZZ. Z>;-^-Shakspere's  Sonnets.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.     Large  post  8vo,  7^.  6d, 

DUTTy  Toru.—A  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields.  New  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  lor.  6d. 

EDMONDS,  E.PVi—Jilesperas.    Rhythm  and  Rhyme.    Crown  8vo,4j. 

ELDRYTH,  Maud.— Margaret,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown  8voy 
y.  6d. 

All  Soul's  Kve,  "  No  God,"  and  other  Poems.   Fcap,  8vo,  31.  6d, 

ELLIOTT,  Ebeneter,  The  Com  Law  Rhynier.—'Poema.  Edited  by  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vo,  iZs, 

Knglish  Odes.  Selected,  with  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Edmund  W. 
GosSE,  and  a  miniature  frontispiece  by  Hamo  Thomycroft, 
A.R.A.  Elzevir  8vo,  limp  parchment  antique,  or  cloth«  6s. ; 
vellum,  7J-.  6d. 
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English  Verse.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and  R.  H.  Stoddard. 
5  vols.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5j.  each. 

I.  Chaucer  to  Burns. 
II.  Translations. 

III.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

IV.  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Characters. 
V.  Ballads  and  Romances. 

EVANS,  Anne. — Poems  and  Music.    With  Memorial  Preface  by 
Ann  Thackeray  Ritchie.    Large  crown  8vo,  7j. 

GOSSEf  Edmund  ^.—New  Poems.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d, 

GRAHAM,  William,    Two  Fancies,  and  other  Poems.    Crown  Svo,  $s. 

GRINDROD,  Charles,  Plays  from  English  History.  Crown 
Svo,  7j.  dd. 

The  Stranger's  Story,  and  his  Poem,  The  Lament  of  Love  :  An 
Episode  of  the  Malvern  Hills.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s,  6d, 

GURNEY,  Rev,  Alfred,— The  Vision  of  the  Eucharist,  and  other 
Poems,     Crown  Svo,  5J. 

IIELLON,  H,  (7.— Daphnis;  a  Pastoral  Poem.  Small  crown  Svo, 
y,  6d, 

HENRY,  Daniel,  yunr, — Under  a  Fool's  Cap.  Songs.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5^,' 

Herman  ^Waldgrave  :  a  Life's  Drama.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ginevra," 
etc.     Crown  Svo,  6s, 

niCKEY,  E,  II, — A  Sculptor,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown 
Svo,  5j. 

HONEYWOOD,  Fatty,— Voeras,  Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  Lord 
Wolseley,  G.C.B.,  etc.     Small  crown  Svo,  2s,  td, 

INGHAM,  Sarson,  C,  J, — Caedmon's  Vision,  and  other  Poems. 
Small  crown  Svo,  5j. 

JENKINS,  Rev,  Canon,— Alfonso  Petrucci,  Cardinal  and  Con- 
spirator:  an  Historical  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  Small  crown  Svo, 
3^.  6d, 

JOHNSON,  Ernie  S,  fK— Ilaria,  and  other  Poems.  Small  crown  Svo, 
3J.  6d, 

KEA  TS,  >/*«.— Poetical  "Works.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Arnold.  Large 
crown  Svo,  choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  Portrait 
in  eaU'forte,     Parchment,  I2s,\  vellum,  15^. 

KING,  Edward, — Echoes  from  the  Orient.  With  Miscellaneous 
Poems.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  dd, 

KING,  Mrs,  Hamilton,— The  Disciples.  Sixth  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  Notes.     Crown  Svo,  ^s, 

A  Book  of  Dreams.    Crown  Svo,  3J.  dd, 

KNOX,  The  Hon,  Mrs,  O.  A^.— Four  Pictures  from  a  Life,  and 
other  Poems.     Small  crown  Svo,  3^,  dd. 
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LANG,  ^.— XXXII  Ballades  in  Blue  China.  Elzevir  Svo, 
parchment,  5^. 

LAWSON^  Right  Hon,  Mr,  /fAf/jV<f.— Hymni  Usitati  Latine 
Reddfti  :  with  other  Verses.    Small  8vo,  parchment,  5^. 

Lessings  Nathan  the  "Wise.  Translated  by  Eustace  K.  Corbett. 
Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Life  Thoughts.    Small  crown  8vo,  2x.  6</. 

Living  English  Poets  MDCCCLXXXII.  With  Frontispiece  by 
Walter  Crane.  Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  Printed  on 
hand-made  paper.     Parchment,  izr. ;  vellum,  15J. 

LOCKER,  /^.— I-ondon  Lyrics.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  2j.  &/. 

Love  in  Idleness.  A  Volume  of  Poems.  With  an  etching  by  W.  B. 
Scott.     Small  crown  8vo,  5j. 

Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author,  Elzevir 
8vo,  5j. 

LUMSDEN,  Lieut -Col.  H.  «^. —Beowulf :  an  Old  English  Poem, 
Translated  into  Modem  Rhymes.  Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

Lyre  and  Star.  Poems  by  the  Author  of  **  Ginevra,"  etc.  Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

MAGNUSSON,  Eirikr,  MA.,  and  PALMER,  E,  H.,  M.A.Sohan 
Ludvig  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs,  Idylls,  and  Epi- 
grams.   Fcap.  8vo,  5J. 

M.D.C. — Chronicles  of  Christopher  Columbus.  A  Poem  in 
Twelve  Cantos.    Crown  8vo,  *is,  6d, 

MEREDITH,  Owen  [The  Earl  0/ Lylfon}.—Jjacile.  New  Edition. 
With  32  Illustrations.  i6mo,  $s,  6d.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
4J.  6d. 

MORRIS,  Z«c/ij.— Poetical  "Works  of.  New  and  Cheaper  Editions, 
with  Portrait.    Complete  in  3  vols.,  $s,  each. 

Vol.  I.  contams  "  Songs  of  Two  Worlds."  Ninth  Edition.  Vol.  II. 
contains  "The  Epic  of  Hades."  Seventeenth  Edition.  Vol.111, 
contains  **  Owen  ^*  and  "  The  Ode  of  Life."    Fifth  Edition. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  With  16  Autotype  Illustrations,  after  the 
Drawings  of  the  late  George  R.  Chapman.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves,  21s, 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Presentation  Edition.  4to,  cloth  extra, 
gilt  leaves,  lor.  6d, 

Songs  Unsung.     Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  6^. 

MORSHEAD,  E.  D.  .^.  — The  House  of  Atreus.  Being  the 
Agamemnon,  Libation-Bearers,  and  Furies  of  iEschylus,  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.    Crown  8vo,  7j. 

The  Suppliant  Maidens  of  .^schylus.    Crown  8vo,  31.  dd. 
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NADENy  Constance  W, — Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Spring  Time. 
Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

NEWELLy  E,  y.— The  Sorrows  of  Simona  and  Lyrical 
Verses.    Small  crown  8vo,  3j.  6rf. 

NOEL,  The  Hon.  Roden,  —A  Little  Child's  Monument.  Third 
Edition.     Small  crown'Svo,  3^.  6</. 

The  Red  Flag,  and  other  Poems.     New  Edition.     Small  crown 
8vo,  6j. 

O'HAGAN,  5^y5».— The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated  into  English 
Verse.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

PFEIFFER,  Emify,'-The  Rhyme  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lock, 
and  Ho^tf"  it  Grew.    Small  crown  8vo,  3J.  6<i, 

Gerard's  Monument,    and    other    Poems.      Second   Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Under  the  Aspens:   Lyrical  and   Dramatic.      With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  6s, 

PIATT,  y.  y.— Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  VaUey-  Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

FOEf  Edgar  Allan, — Poems.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Poetry  by  Andrew 
Lang,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Linley  Samboume.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6s, ;  vellum,  7j.  6d, 

RAFFALOVICH,  Mark  Andri,  ^  O^tW  and  Lionel,  and  other 
Poems.  A  volume  of  Sentimental  Studies,  Small  crown  8vo, 
3J.  6d, 

Rare  Poems  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  Edited  W.  J. 
Linton.    Crown  8vo,  5^. 

RHOADES,  yames,--ThLe  Georgics  of  Virgil.  Translated  into 
English  Verse.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s, 

ROBINSON,  A,  Mary  F.—A  Handful  of  Honeysuckle.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3J.  6d, 

The  Crowned  Hippolytus.     Translated  from  Euripides.    With 
New  Poems.     Small  crown  8vo,  $s, 

Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.  German  Text,  with  English  Translation  on 
opposite  page  by  Leedham  White.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

SCOTT,  George  F,  -fi".— Theodora  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3j.  6d, 

SEAL,  fV,  H, — lone,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  5x. 

SELKIRK,/,  i5.— Poems.     Crown  8vo,  7j.  6d. 

Shakspere's  Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece etched  by  Leopold  Lowenstam,  after  the  Death  Mask. 
Parchment  Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  6s,  %  vellum, 
7j.  6d, 
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Shakspere's  ^Works.  Complete  in  12  Volumes.  Parchment  Library 
Edition.— Parchment  or  cloth,  6j.  each;  vellum,  7j.  6^.  each. 

SHAW^  W,  K,  J/.^.— Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial,  and  Catullus. 
An  Experiment  in  Translation.     Crown  8vo,  ^r. 

SHELLEY^  Percy  Bysske, — ^Poems  Selected  from.  Dedicated  to 
Lady  Shelley.  With  Preface  by  Richard  Garnett.  Parchment 
Library  Edition. — Parchment  or  cloth,  dr. ;  vellum,  7x.  6d, 

Six  Ballads  about  King  Arthur.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges,  3J.  6d, 

SKINNER,  H.  7.— The  Lily  of  the  Lyn,  and  other  Poems.  Small 
crown  8vo,  3J.  6d, 

SLADEN^  Douglas  iff.-— Frithjof  and  Ingebjorg,  and  other 
Poems.     Small  crown  Svo,  5^. 

SMITH,  y.  W,  Gilbart.—Tlie  Loves  of  Vandyck.  A  Tale  of  Genoa. 
Small  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d, 

Sophocles ;  The  Seven  Plays  in  English  Verse.  Translated  by  Lewis 
Campbell.    Crown  Svo,  7j.  6d, 

SPICER,  Henry,— "RasliLSL  \  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts  (as  represented 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  March  loth,  1877).  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3J.  6d, 

TAYLOR,  Sir  H.—'WotIils.  Complete  in  Five  Volumes.  Crown 
Svo,  30*. 

Philip  Van  Artevelde.    Fcap.  Svo,  3J.  6d. 

The  Virgin  "Widow,  etc.    Fcap.  Svo,  jj.  6ii. 

The  Statesman.    Fcap.  Svo,  y.  6d. 

TA  YLORi  Augustus, — Poems.    Fcap.  Svo,  5j. 

Tennyson  Birthday  Book,  The.  Edited  by  Emilt  Shakbspear. 
32mo,  limp,  2J. ;  cloth  extra,  3J. 

*#*  A  superior  Edition,  printed  in  red  and  black,  on  antique  paper, 
specially  prepared.  Small  crown  Svo,  extra,  gilt  leaves,  5^.  ; 
and  in  various  calf  and  morocco  bindings. 

THORNTON,  Z.  Jlif.— The  Son  of  Shelomith.  Small  crown  Svo, 
y,  6d, 

TODHUNTER,  Dr.  JC— Laurella,  and  other  Poems.     Crown  Svo, 

Forest  Songs.    Small  crown  Svo,  3^.  6^. 

The  True  Tragedy  of  Rienzi :  a  Drama.    3X.  fidT. 

Alcestis  ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.    Extra  fcap.  Svo,  5x. 

WALTERS,  Sophia  Lydia,—K  Dreamer's  Sketch  Book.  Wth  21 
Illustrations  by  Percival  Skelton,  R.  P.  Leitch,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
T.  R.  Pritchett.     Engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper.     Fcap.  4to,  izr.  6d, 

iVA  TTS,  Alaric  Alfred  and  Anna  Mary  Howitt. — ^Aurora.  A  Medley 
of  Verse.    Fcap.  Svo,  bevelled  boards,  51, 
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WEBSTER,  Augusta, — In  a  Day  :  a  Drama.    Small  crown  8vo,  25.  6d, 

Disguises :  a  Drama.     Small  crown  8vo,  5^. 

^ATet  Days.    By  a  Farmer.     Small  crown  8vo,  ts, 

WILLIAMS^  7.— A  Story  of  Three  Years,  and  other  Poems.    Small 
crown  8vo,  3^.  dd, 

^ATordsworth  Birthday  Book,  The.      Edited  by  Adelaide  and 
Violet  Wordsworth.    32mo,  limp  cloth,  is,  6d, ;  cloth  extra,  2s, 

YOUNGSy  Ella  Sharpe, — Paphus,  and  other  Poems.    Small  crown  8yo, 
3J.  (id. 


WORKS    OF    FIOTION    IN    ONE    VOLUME. 

BANKS,  Mrs,  G,  Z.— God's  Providence  House.    New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

INGELOW,  Jean,— OH  the  Skelligs :  a  Novel.     With  Frontispiece. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

iW^CZ?OiV^ZZ>,  (7.— Castle  Warlock.    A  Novel.    New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

Malcolm.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on  Steel.     Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ds. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossle.     Fifth  Edition.    With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  dr. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.    Fourth  Edition.    With  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  6^. 

PALGRAVE,  W.  Gijffbrd,--Jciermann  Agha:  an  Eastern  Narrative. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

SIfA  IV,  Flora  Z.— Castle  Blair ;  a  Story  of  Youthful  Days.    New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8yo,  3J.  dd, 

STRETTON,  ^^j^a.— Through  a  Needle's  Kye :  a  Story.     New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

TAYLOR,  Col.  Meadows,   C.S,I,,  MR./.A.SeetSL:  a  Novel.     New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  dr. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  :  a  Tale  of  the  Mysore  War.    New  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

Ralph  Darnell.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  6s, 

A  Noble  Queen.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  Frontis- 
piece.   Crown  Svo,  6s, 

The  Confessions  of  a  Thug.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale.    Crown  Svo,  6s, 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Frontis^ 
piece.    Crown  Svo,  dr. 
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BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 

Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for 
Young  People.  By  the  Editor  of  **Men  who  have  Risen."  With 
4  Illustrations  by  C.  Doyle.     Eighth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  3J.  (id 

COXHEAD,  i&/^/.— Birds  and  Babies.  Imp.  i6mo.  With  3j 
Illustrations.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  bd. 

DAVIES^  G.  Christopher.— "Kaxxibles  and  Adventures  of  our 
School  Field  Club.  With  4  ninstrations.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

EDMONDS,  Herbert,— 'Well  Spent  Lives ;  a  Series  of  Modem  Bio- 
graphies.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

EVANS,  Mark.-^The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 
Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Theology  for  Children.  With  4 
Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo,  is,  6d, 

JOHNSON,  Virginia  W.—Hlie  Catskill  Fairies.  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  Fredericks.     5^. 

MAC  KENNA,  S,  7.— -Plucky  Fellows.  A  Book  for  Boys.  With 
6  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  31.  td. 

REANEY,  Mrs,  G,  ^.—"Waking  and  "Working ;  or,  From  Girlhood 
to  Womanhood.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece.    Crown  8vo,  3J.  6^ 

31essing  and  Blessed:   a    Sketch  of  Girl   Life.     New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6^. 

Rose  Gumey's  Discovery.    A  Book  for  Girls.    Dedicated  to 
their  Mothers.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6^. 

English  Girls :  Their  Place  and  Power.     With  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dale.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s,  6d, 

Just  Anyone,  and  other  Stories.     Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  IS.  6d, 

Sunbeam  ^fiSnilie,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  IS,  6d, 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories.    Three  Illustrations.    Royal 
i6mo,  i^.  6d. 

STOCKTON,  Frank  R.—A  Jolly  Fellowship.  With  20  Illustea- 
tions.     Crown  8vo,  5^. 

STORE,  Francis,  and  TURNER,  ^aw^j.— Canterbury  Chimes; 
or,  Chaucer  Tales  re-told  to  Children.  With  6  Illustrations  from 
the  EUesmere  MS.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  31.  6d^ 

STRETTON,  Hesda.—TiSLYid  Lloyd's  Last  ^^rm.  With  4  lUustra- 
tions.     New  Edition.     Royal  i6mo,  2s,  6d, 

Tales  from  Ariosto  Re-told  for  Children-    By  a  Lady.    With  3 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  4s,  6d, 

WHITAKER,  Florence.— ChTisty's  Inheritance.  A  London  Story. 
Illustrated.     Royal  i6mo,  is.  6d. 
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